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HYDROLOGY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ata 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


it die sii bie Mea 


The great importance of water as an economic mineral is road 
becoming daily more and more fully appreciated by the commer- _ y 
cial public, though its recognition as a source of power in — 
engineering enterprise is a matter of great antiquity. It there- 
_ fore seemed appropriate that the geologic work of the New y York 
_ State Museum should make some contribution to ‘the ‘sum total 
ait public knowledge on this matter. Accordingly my predecesso 
in office, Dr Bae J.H. Merrill, invited Mr George W. Rafter 


PREFACE 


This report is a revision of Water Supply and Irrigation Papers 
of the United States Geological Survey, Nos. 24 and 25—Water 
Resources of the State of New York, published in 1899. In regard 
to calling the revised report the Hydrology of New York rather 
than continuing the title previously given, it may be stated that 
the information has been considerably extended and, while it is 
true that it still pertains to the water resources of the State, it 
seems to the writer that, on the whole, hydrology better expresses 
the meaning than does the former title. 

Broadly, hydrology may be defined as that branch of physical 
geography treating of water, and it is in this sense that the term 
is used herein. Physical geography is an exceedingly elastic 
term, and it is quite as proper to treat of the effect of restrictive 
laws upon the development of the State as to treat of purely 
political divisions in an ordinary textbook on geography. Any- 
one writing upon geography, physiography, hypsography, geol- 
ogy or hydrology knows that the lines separating these several 
divisions are not very closely drawn and that one runs into the 
other. Physiography treats in a general way of the present con- 
dition of the waters of the earth, while geology treats in some 
degree of their former condition, or at any rate of the effects 
produced by water in a former condition. It is quite as appro- 


‘priate, therefore, for the State Museum to publish a paper on the 


hydrology of the State as to publish those relating more’ specially 


‘to geology. 


What may be termed the geologic phase of the physiography 
of New York has been treated by Professor Tarr, but his work 
is incomplete in this—it does not treat of the flow of streams. 


This report is intended to, in some slight degree, supplement 


Professor Tarr’s work. Moreover, hypsography is not extensively 
treated, nor is hydrography. Tides and their effects, etc. are, 


aside from a short reference to Hudson river, entirely omitted. 
Only enough geology is given to illustrate the subject, 
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The data herein embodied have been gathered from many 
sources—the reports of the State Engineer and Surveyor, the 
Superintendent of Public Works, the Forest Commission, the State 
Board of Health, the State Weather Service, and other public docu- 
ments. The data in the reports on the water power of the United 
States, Tenth Census, have been used in some cases where later 
data are not available. During the years 1896 and 1897, the 
writer, in addition to his regular duties in the State Engineer’s 
Department, gathered a large amount of information bearing on 
the hydrology of the State and not published in the reports of the 
State Engineer. Much of this was in the way of piecing out 
earlier information and bringing the subject up to date. 

Some of the figures as to the catchment areas have been obtained 
by checking those given in the reports on the Water power of the 
United States, Tenth Census, so far as they dre available, and 
by planimeter measurement on the topographic quadrangles of 
the State made by the United States Geological Survey. Bien’s 
atlas of the State of New York has also been used as a check, and 
a number of areas have been taken from the report of the Deep 
Waterways Commission, while a large number of catchment areas 
have been taken from the report of the United States Board of sas 
Engineers on Deep Waterways. 
eS After completing the original report to the United States Geo- 

logical Survey, the writer continued the collection of data, and 
specially in 1898 and 1899, when he undertook for the Board of 

_ Engineers on Deep Waterways the investigation of a water supply 

- for enlarged canals through the State of New York. The report 

to this Board includes a detailed study of the hydrology of cen- 

tral New York, covering three hundred and eighty octavo pages. 

3 This report was published as an. executive document of Congress, 
few hundred copies were issued. It results, then, that 
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In 1899 the writer was consulting engineer to the Canal Com- 
mittee, and added very greatly to his knowledge of the hydrology 
of the State. 

In 1902 he was a member of the Water Storage Commission of 
"New York and extensively considered a number of storage and 
power projects in the State. 

Since 1900 he has been in general practice as consulting 
engineer, and during this time has been employed on power 
projects in this and other States, until at the present time there 
is hardly a phase of power development or water storage that has 
not at some time been before him for consideration. 

During all this time he has been gathering information in 
regard to water power and allied subjects in New York. There is, 
however, still much to be learned, as, aside from the studies of 
the writer, very little has been done in the State, outside of the 
City of New York. 

The elevations of points above tidewater have been compiled 
from all available sources of information, such as the Dictionary 
of Altitudes in the United States, Bulletin No. 76 of the United 
States Geological Survey; the reports of the New York State Sur- 
vey and railway and canal profiles; the topographic quadrangles 
of the United States Geological Survey and the reports on the 
water power of the United States, Tenth Census, as well as the 
report of the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways. Mr Free- 
man’s report on the New York water supply, together with the ~ 
report of the Merchants’ Association, has been drawn upon in 
discussing the water supply of New York city. 

It may be easily inferred that this report is not very even; 
that is, the information is more completely developed on some ~ 
streams and on some subjects than on others. On the Genesee, 
Oswego, Salmon, Black and Hudson rivers and their tributaries, _ 
and on the Niagara river, the information is tolerably complete. — aS 
It is also fairly complete on some of the smaller streams, al- - 4 
though on the som! there is still a pee aypoant of work to be oy 
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information has been gathered. These are still, so far as definite 
information is concerned, practically unknown, although a slight 
beginning has been made by the United States Geological Survey. 
The information given herein is therefore, such as is available, 
either from personal knowledge or the work of others. 
The information as to the hydrology of New York has grown 
so rapidly in the last few years that considerable condensation 
was necessary in order to keep within the limits of even as great 
an extension of the original papers as is herewith included. The 
omission of some matters which may seem to the reader important 
is therefore no certain index that they have been overlooked, but 
merely indicates that they have not seemed to the writer import- 
ant enough to mention. The report has beenvvery largely rewrit- 
_ten and extended from an original length of 200 pages to 900 pages. 
The meteorological tables, as well as the tatileg! of stream flow, 
- have never before appeared in their present. form. All these 
tables have been specially computed and rearfanged for this 
report. The data of rainfall, temperature and stream flow have 
been arranged with reference to a water year beginning with 
December and ending with November. Cubic feet per second, 
_ inches on the catchment area and cubic feet per second per square 
mile are, except in some of the longer records, given in columns 
side by side, thus showing at a glance the comparative results — 
and very greatly extending the value of the tables. The writer’s 
thanks are due to his daughter, Myra Willson Rafter, for com- 


puting these tables. - 


‘The criticism has been made that the writer's. views on some 
i of the questions herein discussed are not the same now as for- 
merly. On this point it may be stated that his work on the — 
logy of New York has, aside from several formal reports, 
Genesee ave Rete Se eepet to the Board of eae 
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some of his views have been slightly modified. The present re- 
port, therefore, wherever it differs from preceding papers or 
reports, must be taken to represent his latest views. 

In order to make this treatise as complete as possible, the 
Report on the Relation of Rainfall to Runoff, published in 1903 
by the United States Geological Survey, is herewith included, so 
far as applying to the State of New York. Extended excerpts 
on floods have been made from the report of the Water Storage 
Commission. ; 

The discerning reader will observe an occasional repetition. A 
few such have been made, either to save too frequent reference 
to a preceding page, or where a different phase of a subject has 
been discussed. Where the subjects are similar, references thereto 
have been frequently made by a foot-note. The object of the 
repetition is to reduce the labor of reading to a minimum. 

The writer is indebted to the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power 
& Manufacturing Company, the Niagara Falls Power Company, 
the St Lawrence Power Company, the Hudson River Power Trans- 
mission Company, the Hudson River Water Power Company, the 
Empire State Power Company, the Utica Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, the Hannawa Falls Power Company and the International 
Paper Company for photographic illustrations for this report. 

The writer wishes to Specially acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the Report on Stream Flow and Water Power, made since 1900 by 
the State Engineer and Surveyor, acting in conjunction with the 
Hydrographic Division of the United States Geological Survey. 
These reports have been compiled by Mr Robert E. Horton. 

Rochester, April 1, 1904. 

Grorcn W. Rarrer. 
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THE HYDROLOGY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


THE SOURCE OF THE GREATNESS OF NEW YORK 


Introductory statements. It is proposed to give in this report 
some general statements in regard to the water resources of 
the State of New York, to be followed by a discussion in detail 
of the chief contributing causes which have made New York State 
great. As we proceed, we shall see not only in what manner the 
resources of the State have been developed, but also how restric- 
tive legislation has prevented any such full development as has 
occurred in neighboring states where such restrictive legislation 
has never been enacted. A comprehensive commercial policy will 
be outlined, which, if followed, will lead to a relatively far greater 
development than has occurred in the past. 

The preeminent position of New York is due almost entirely to 
her great natural water resources. Reaching from the ocean on 
the east to the Great Lakes on the west, she has gathered to her 
self the treasures of the foreign world as well as those of half the 
western continent. Her inland rivers, with their great water 
powers, have been in the past and will continue to be in the 
future a perpetual source of wealth. Taking into account the 
commercial supremacy guaranteed by the Erie canal, it may be 
said that the history of the State’s progress during the nineteenth 
century was largely a history of the development of her water 
resources. It is the purpose of the writer in this report to relate 
briefly not only in what manner these resources have been em- 
ployed, but to indicate the recent lines of development and the 
probable future of the State if her water is utilized to the fullest 
degree. It is proposed to describe in a general way the river 
systems, giving brief descriptions of several of the more important 
utilizations of water in New York, together with a discussion of 
some of the economic problems confronting the people of the State. 
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As regards the water power of New York, the Tenth Census of 
the United States (1880), Vols. XVI and XVII, gives in detail 
the statistics of the main water powers as they existed in 1882. 
Many of these show considerable increase at the present time, 
although the extensions are for the most part similar to those 
described in the census report, and hence present few additional 
features of interest. Several of the recent plants, however, are 
on quite different lines both as to their scope and as to the method 
of development adopted. It has therefore seemed more important 
to describe a number of the new plants, illustrating them by 
photographs, and to give the main facts of the great storage proj- 
ects of the Black, Genesee, Hudson, Salmon, Schroon, Wallkill 
and other rivers, than to spend time on smalland relatively unim- 
portant powers which are already sufficient! described. 

The peculiar relation of the State to water, power development 
on the main rivers of New York is an interesting subject for dis- 
cussion. Owing to the circumstances of the early settlement and 
the development of the canal system, the State hag assumed owner- 
ship of the inland waters, or, at any rate, of all streams used as 
feeders to the canals. This assumption has worked injustice to 
riparian owners, and is at present a bar in the way of the full 
development of important streams by private enterprise. 

Moreover, New York is preeminent in position by virtue of the 
fact that she is the only State resting on the ocean and at the 
same time grounded on the Great Lakes. The Hudson river is 
a navigable estuary for one hundred and fifty miles inland, and 
the depression of the Mohawk valley, together with the valley of 
Oswego river, extends, with slight elevation, from the northern 
end of this estuary west to Lake Ontario. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that from time immemorial the Mohawk valley should | 
be the highway, along which passed the commerce between the 
east and the west. If the proposed deep waterway connecting 
the Great Lakes with the ocean is ever constructed, nature has 
from the beginning predestined by two possible routes, both of 
which pass through the State of New York—one by way of Oswego- 
Mohawk valleys to tidewater and the other by way of St Lawrence- 
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Champlain-Hudson valleys to tidewater. The former of these 
routes—that through the Mohawk valley—was the pathway from 
the east to the west when the white man first came. Here the 
Iroquois warriors journeyed back and forth, and here, where the 
Dutch patroons built with the fur trade the early beginnings of 
what is now a vast interstate commerce, is the great highway of 
today. At Rome, the highest point on the divide between the 
Mohawk river and the Great Lakes drainage, the surface of the 
ground is only 430 feet above tidewater. This is the lowest pass 
from the Adirondacks to Alabama; all other lines of communica- 
tion rise to much higher altitudes than this. Hence, it was inevi- 
table that New York State, by virtue of position alone, should 
become a great manufacturing State. 

Let us see why the great waterpowers, indispensable to the 
development of manufacturing, happen to be located on the direct 
line of greatest commercial activity. The explanation ig partly 
geologic and partly topographic, or, if we consider topography 
as an outcome of geology, then the explanation is all geologic. 

Favorable natural conditions. New York State is great in 
water resources, not only by virtue of her position between the 
Atlantic ocean and the Great Lakes, but because topographic, 
geologic and climatic conditions have combined to make her the 
highway of commerce as well as the manufacturing center of the 
United States. Some of the contributing causes to this position 
may be found in her mountain systems, affording great water 
centers, from which large streams descend to the neighboring low- 
lands, affording large opportunities for the economic development 
of waterpower, as well as insuring an adequate supply of potable 
water to her towns and municipalities, 

As regards waterpower, the other chief contributing causes are 
the possession, as part of her domain, of the Niagara and St Law- 
rence rivers, with their extensive waterpower development. 

A study of the climatology of New York shows that in nearly 
every portion of the State the amount and distribution of the rain- 
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fall are such as to insure a large enough runoff of streams to 
furnish, even under natural conditions, considerable waterpower. 
Artificial modifications. Natural conditions have been largely 
interfered with by the cutting off of forests and the consequent 
extensive development of the agricultural interests of the State. 
Under conditions now existing, the water yield of streams is very 
different from what it was originally. As a tentative proposi- 
tion, it may be assumed that the general cutting off of forests in 
New York has decreased the annual runoff of streams issuing 
from the deforested areas to a depth of from four to six inches 
per annum. 

The proof of this proposition is found in considering that in 
a number of places the runoff of streams is gradually decreasing, 
not only because of the decrease in forest area due to clearing up 
of lands for agricultural purposes, but is ever, changing because 
of the varying character of the crops raised from year to year. 
The fact that such changes are taking place has been very strongly 
; impressed upon the writer in a number of litigations in which 
; he has been at different times employed where the question of 
damages for diverting water from streams, either for municipal 
or manufacturing purposes, was the leading issue. Invariably in 
such cases a large number of old residents have been sworn as_ mg 
witnesses for the plaintiff and have testified that formerly, say, — he 
rg thirty, forty or fifty years, ago, as the case may be, the stream 
cit question had a sufficient summer flow to operate a mill of a 
~ given capacity. In western New York, where several of these | cases 
have occurred, there are mills from sixty to seventy years old, in 

ne which, up to the time of changing from the old-fashioned gri 
Aes to the roller process, the machinery was substantially 


pyas made at the RRS erection. gi 2 etait << 


_ Janeous unimproved area. As owners the shan ges 


eee aeren, the total Se area was 223,538 ¢ 
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less valuable now than forty or fifty years ago, there was pre- 
pared for use in a certain litigation an extended discussion of 


_ this question. The discussion in question applies particularly 


to catchment areas in Wyoming county, the runoff data being 
from gagings of Oatka creek for the years 1890-92. 

Wyoming county is an elevated region of the same general 
character throughout. Formerly it was covered with heavy 
pine, hemlock, oak, beech, maple, ash and elm forests. At the 
present time the forest area is exceedingly small, and what there 
is left of it is so scattered and so open as to exercise almost no 
effect on stream flow. In order to illustrate the progressive 
changes which may take place in the water-yielding capacity of 
a given catchment area, the writer compiled from the census 
reports for each decennial period from 1850 to 1890, inclusive, 
the statistics as therein given for Wyoming county, the assump- 
tion being that whatever was true of Wyoming county must be | 
substantially true of the Oatka creek catchment area of 27.5 
Square miles, situated in the central part of the county. The 
census data give the total area, total improved area for a por- 
tion of the period, tilled area and permanent meadows, total 
unimproved area, woodland and forest area, and the -miscel- 
which © 
have taken place in Wyoming county since 1850, the writer 
merely cites from the tabulations that, with a cee area eee ‘i 
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80,446 acres. The total tons of hay in 1850 were 75,076; in 1890, 
105,134 tons. Probably the statistics as pertinent as any to the 
ease in hand are those relating to changes in live stock. For 
instance, in 1850 the total number of milch cows was 10,022, 
while in 1890 the total number was 22,919. The total number 
of horses, mules, milch cows, oxen and other cattle in 1850 was 
40,812, while the total number of all these classes of stock in 
1890 was 44,810. Considering the total of hoof, cattle, we might 
say that the increase had not been so great, but when we con- 
sider the total of improved area in comparison with the unim- 
proved area in 1850, and also in comparison with the amount of 
stock then and in 1890, we see at once that in 1850 the principal 
pasture area of the country must have been in forest, whereas 
the pasture in 1890 must have been, as in fact ig well known was 
the case, largely in permanent meadows. Helene to Risler’s 
results as to the amount of water required for? crops, we learn 
at once the great increase in water demand for supporting 
crops from 1850 to 1890. 

In a paper, Recherches sur ? Evaporation du Sol et des Plantes, 
Risler has given the results of experiments at his estate in 
Switzerland, carried out specially with reference to ascertaining 
the mean daily consumption of water by growing agricultural 
plants, as well as by vineyards and two kinds of forests. 

The following matter relating to Risler’s experiments is con- 
densed from Ronna’s Les Irrigations: 


By way of confirming the results of investigations as to the 
water consumed by growing plants, etc. carried out at the Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station of Rothamsted, England, Risler has ve 


shown the different methods employed by him in 1867 and 1868. 
By a continuation of these experiments in 1869-72, he has shown 
the mean daily consumption of water by lucerne, wheat, oats, 
clover, meadow grass, etc. One of his interesting conclusions is © 
that winter wheat would have consumed daily from April to 
July, 1869, 0.10 inch of water per day for 101 days, or over 10 
inches for ‘the growing season. The experiments on water con- 
tent of soil show that for the year 1869 the crops must have 
taken a small amount of water from the ground which, with the 
rainfall was sufficient to produce a satisfactory crop for the 
meteorological conditions prevailing that year. 
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For oats there was needed in 1870, according to Risler, a 
quantity of water 250 times the weight of dry material con- 
tained in the crop. In 1871 clover transpired 263 units of 
water to produce one unit of dry substance, and English ray- 
grass 545 units of water for one unit of hay containing 15 per 
cent of water. For this last the quantity of water corresponds 
to 0.276 inch in depth per day. 

Risler observed, furthermore, that following rains or wet- 
tings transpiration of plants increases, gradually diminishing 
in proportion as dryness increases, other conditions remaining 
equal. When the water given off by the leaves is less than that 
taken up by the roots, growth is active, while under the contrary 
condition, plants wither. 


* * # * * * * * 


In a general way, the consumption of water by plants is 
more regular in clay soils than in sandy. Hellriegel states that 
in a sandy soil plants begin to suffer from drouth when the soil 
does not contain more than 2.5 per cent moisture. Risler finds 
that the approximate limit for clay soils is 10 per cent, although 
in clay soil, part of the water escapes absorption by the roots. 

Taking as a basis the observations made on the crops raised 
at Caleves, Risler expresses the mean daily consumption of 
water as a depth on the cropped area as follows: 


Inches. 

Meadow grass requires from 0.134 to 0.267 
Oats require from 0.141 to 0.1938 
Indian corn requires from 0.110-to 0.157 
Clover requires from 0.140 to 

Wheat requires from 0.106 to 0.110 
Rye requires from 0.091 to 

Potatoes require from 0.038 to 0.055 
Vineyards require from 0.035 to 0.031 
Oak trees require from 0.038 to 0.035 
Fir trees require from 0.020 to 0.048 


Risler determined the consumption of water on a meadow of 
one hectare (2.47 acres) of very thickly turfed English ray-grass 
as 281 millimeters (11.06 inches), amounting to a daily depth of 
0.267 inch. This consumption applies toa meadow well provided — 
with water during the warmest season of the year. The ex- 
periments showed that on cloudy days evaporation was reduced 
to about one fourth of the mean, that is, to 0.069 inch per day. 

In Switzerland the fields begin to grow green the latter part 
of March, and the hay harvest occurs in June; hence, the growth 
of the plant takes place in April and May. The point is brought 
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out very forcibly by Risler’s experiments, that hay crops depend 
more on the quantity of rain than on temperature; thus, in 1867, 
when the temperature of the two months was the lowest but the 
rainfall high, the meadows yielded abundantly, while in 1868, 
with a high temperature and medium rainfall, the crop was satis- 
factory because the soil had water in reserve, the drains con- 
tinuing to flow until the end of May that vear. 

Taking into account the foregoing data, the writer prepared a 
table giving the per cent that each crop actually raised in 1850, 
was of the total area in the county assigned to forest area, 
fallow land, etc., each in its proper area. Similar data have 
been prepared for each census period to 1890, inclusive. From 
such tabulation it was learned that in 1850 the area in wheat, 
rye, oats, barley and buckwheat was 10 per cent of the whole; 
Indian corn, 2 per cent; potatoes, 0.7 of one pyr cent; long grass, 
16 per cent; short grass, 20 per cent; fallow land, orchards, peas, 
beans and miscellaneous, 11 per cent;-and forest, 40) per cent. 
Without giving the details of 1860, 1870 and 1880; we may pass 
to 1890, in which year the following percentages were found: 
Wheat, rye, oats, barley and buckwheat, 7.9 per cent; Indian 
corn, 0.7 of 1 per cent; potatoes, 1.6 per cent; long grass, 20.8 
per cent; short grass, 33.5 per cent; fallow land, orchards, peas, 
beans, miscellaneous, 25 per cent; clover, 1.5 per cent, and 
forest, 9 per cent. It will be noticed that the forest area had 
changed from 40 per cent in 1850 to 9 per cent in 1890. Taking 
Risler’s data as a basis, it was then easily computed that wheat, 
rye, oats, barley and buckwheat would require 9.2 inches of 
water on the actual area cropped to fully supply their demands; 
Indian corn would require 12.2 inches; potatoes, 4.3 inches; long” 
grass, 19.3 inches; short grass, 15.4 inches; fallow land, peas, 
beans, orchards and miscellaneous, 12 inches; clover, 12.9 inches, 
and forest, 3.6 inches. Proceeding on this line it was ascer- 
tained that in 1850, the total depth of water over the entire 
area of Wyoming county, required to fully support vegetation 
as it existed in that year amounted to 10.17 inches; in 1860, it 
amounted to 11.15 inches; in 1870, to 11.89 inches; in 1880, to 
13.24 inches, and in 1890, to 13.57 inches. Hence, the conclusion. 
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seemed to be safely drawn that in 1890, due to changes in forest 
area and in quality of crops grown, the amount of water re- 
quired in Wyoming county to support vegetation during the 
growing season would amount to 3.4 inches more than in 1850. 
Why a mill stream in Wyoming county, which was ample for all 
demands in 1850, entirely failed in 1890 seemed, therefore, fully 
explained. 

In order to determine whether such conclusion was in accord 
with the rainfall records of western New York, a large number 
of such were tabulated in periods, with December to May, in- 
clusive, making the storage period; June to August, inclusive, 
the growing period, and September to November, inclusive, the 
replenishing period. From a tabulation of the rainfall records 
kept at Middlebury Academy, in Wyoming county, for certain 
years—seventeen in all—from 1826 to 1848, ‘inclusive, the mean 
rainfall for the growing period was determined at 9.52 inches. 
In 1882 it was only 6.76 inches. The maximum at Middlebury 
Academy was 14.36 inches in the growing period of 1828. Tabu- 
lating more recent records it was found that at Arcade, in 
Wyoming county, from 1891 to 1896, the mean of the growing 
period was 13.61 inches, the minimum of 9.62 inches occurring 
in 1894. At Leroy, in the adjoining county of Genesee, the 
mean of the growing period from 1891 to 1895, inclusive, was 
10.31 inches, the minimum being 6.61 inches in 1894. At 
Rochester the records show a mean of the growing period for the 
years 1871 to 1896, inclusive, of 8.29 inches, the minimum being 
only 5 inches in 1887. It appeared, therefore, that at the 
present time, with the catchment areas almost entirely de- 
forested, streains must necessarily be very low during the sum- 
mer season of nearly every year. Practical observation in 
western New York amply confirms this theoretical deduction. 

_ Variation in water yield. The runoff of Niagara river has been 
commonly assumed on the authority of the Lake Survey at about 


1Abstract from Stream Flow in Relation to Forests, by George W. Rafter, 


in An. Rept. of Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission for 1896. The 


portion relating to Risler’s experiments is from paper on the Data of 
Stream Flow in Relation to Forests. 
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265,000 cubic feet per second. The recent studies indicate that 
the extreme low flow of a cycle of minimum years may not be 
more than 60 per cent to 70 per cent of this figure. From this 
point of view, the people of the State of New York have great 
interest in any project which would tend to decrease the low- 
water runoff of that stream. The figures obtained by the Deep 
Waterways Survey, substantiate this statement. Such interest is 
equally pronounced in the case of the St Lawrence river. 

The measurements of discharge of a number of inland streams 
of New York indicate considerable variation in the water yield 
in different parts of the State. Genesee river, in 1895, gave, with 
a rainfall of 31 inches, a minimum flow for the year of only 6.67 
inches. The catchment area of this stream is, as already stated, 
mostly deforested, whence it results that geerious floods are 
frequent. - 

The lowest annual runoff thus far measured in the State of New 
York is that of the Hemlock lake catchment area, ‘where, in 1880, 
the total runoff from an area of 48 square miles was only about 
3.35 inches. 

Oswego, Mohawk, and Hudson rivers and their tributaries in 
this State all have large pondage on natural lakes, which, with 
other conditions, tend to maintain the low-water flow. Croton 
river presents surface geologic conditions which tend to increase 
its low-water flow. Without going into detail, we may say that 
these streams will yield a minimum flow of about 0.2 of a cubic 
foot per second per square mile. Variations from this limit are 
given in the chapters specially discussing minimum flow. 

Ag a typical flood stream of the State we have Chemung river, 
where serious floods, due to deforestation of a mountainous catch- 
ment area, have become so common as to necessitate the carrying 
out of extensive protection works at the large towns on that 
stream. 

Value of water to industries. Water power is extensively sold 
at Oswego, Cohoes, and Niagara Falls, and to some extent at 
Rochester. It will also be extensively sold at Massena when the 
development there is completed. 
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The value of the internal waters of the State to some of the 
leading industries, such as the lumber industry and the woodpulp 
and paper industry, may be noted. On the Hudson river, from 
1851 to 1897, inclusive, the total number of logs taken to market 
by water transportation was 23,313,585, these market logs fur- 
nishing 4,662,717,000 feet B. M. of lumber. The cost of driving 
logs from the headwaters of the Hudson to the Big Boom above 
Glens Falls is said to be from 50 to 75 cents per thousand 
feet B. M. 

The wood-pulp and paper industry is developed in New York 
State to a point beyond that reached in any other State of the 
Union. On January 1, 1900, there were 191,117 net water horse- 
power in use in the State in the production of mechanical wood- 
pulp, including from 30,000 to 35,000 consumed in operating paper 
mills, 

One obstacle to the easy operation of water power in this State 
is the formation on many streams of frazil or anchor ice. A 
study of the formation of frazil and anchor ice, as made by the 
Montreal Harbor Commissioners, indicates that it may be possible 
to learn in the future how to remedy this difficulty. 

The most of these interesting questions are discussed in detail 
in the following pages. 

The relation of the mountains to the river valleys. Studying 
the hypsography of New York one can not fail to be struck with 
the fact that there are within the boundaries of this State six 
main elevated mountainous or semimountainous regions from 
which waters issue in all directions. In order then to understand 
the river systems of the State we need to briefly consider the 
mountains as appearing in Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Allegany 
and Steuben counties and extending northward into Erie, 
‘Wyoming, Livingston, Ontario and Yates counties. The Genesee 
river and the lake system of western New York mostly lie in 
valleys between the spurs of these mountains. On the State line 
_ between New York and Pennsylvania the higher peaks of the 
Alleghenys rise to an altitude of over 2500 feet. North of the 
Allegheny river there is a well-defined platean, varying in elevation 
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from 1500 feet to 2000 feet, the northern extremity of which lies 
in the central part of Wyoming county. To the north of this 
there are three well-defined terraces gradually stepping down to 
the level of Lake Ontario, the first of which varies from 1000 to 
1500 feet above tide; the second, from 500 to 1000 feet, and the 
third, between about 250 and 500 feet. Lake Ontario lies at a 
mean eleyation of 247 feet above tidewater. It is by these several 
successive steps that the northern spurs of the New York plateau 
gradually run out and merge themselves almost imperceptibly 
into the flatlands about and in the vicinity of Lake Ontario and 
the St Lawrence river. The course of the streams of this region 
has thus been defined by the topography. With the exception of 
those trubutary to the Allegheny river, their course is generally 
to the north, to either Lake Erie, Niagara river or Lake Ontario. 

Farther east we find a number of mountéin or semimountain 
ranges which are a part of the great Appalathian system, and 
which extend across the State in a general course from southwest 
to northeast. The first of this series extends into New York from 
Pennsylvania and extends northeast through Broome, Delaware, 
Otsego, Schoharie, Montgomery and Herkimer counties to the 
Mohawk valley. This mountain system consists of broad, irregu- 
lar hills, broken by deep ravines, with many of the slopes steep 
and precipitous. To the north of that river an elevated area of 
crystalline rocks forms the Adirondack mountain range, which 
extends to Lake Champlain. To the westward of this area the 
land is more level, gradually declining to the northwest until it 
finally terminates at the level of Lake Ontario and the St Law- 
rence river. The streams of these sections mostly flow west and 
northwest to the east end of Lake Ontario and to the St Lawrence 
river, while a short distance from the Mohawk they flow south to 
the Susquehanna river. The Chenango river is the typical stream 
of the section, tributary to the Susquehanna. 5 

Still farther east and south of the Susquehanna valley a second 
series of mountains enters New York from Pennsylvania and 
extends northeast through Sullivan, Ulster and Greene counties, 
terminating in the Catskill mountains upon the Hudson. The 
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highest peaks are about 4000 feet above tide. The Shawangunk 
mountain, a high and continuous ridge which extends through 
Sullivan and Orange counties and the south part of Ulster, is the 
extreme easterly range of this series, The Helderberg mountains 
are foothills extending north from the main range into Albany 
and Schoharie counties. The Streams rising in the Catskill moun- 
tains. flow in all directions—Schoharie creek north to the 
Mohawk; Rondout creek easterly to the Hudson, and the head- 
waters of Delaware river southwesterly to that stream. 

The most easterly mountain range enters the State from New 
Jersey, and extending northeast through Rockland and Orange 
counties to the Hudson, appears on the east side of that river, 
forming the Highlands of Putnam and Dutchess counties. The 
northerly extension of this range passes into the Green mountains 
of western Massachusetts and Vermont. The highest peaks of 
this range in New York culminate in the Highlands upon the 
Hudson where there are points from 1000 to about 1700 feet 
above tide. The Wallkill river, the principal stream of this divi- 
sion, lies in a deep valley to the west of the main range and 
between it and the Shawangunk mountain. 

We have referred to the main Adirondack mountain range as 
beginning near Little Falls on the Mohawk river and extending 
northeasterly to Lake Champlain. There are a number of other 
well-defined mountain ranges in the northeastern part of the State, 
all of which-are included under the general term of Adirondack 
mountains, and which require notice in detail. The Adirondack 
range proper crosses Herkimer, Hamilton and Essex counties and 
terminates near Port Kent on Lake Champlain. It is about 100 
miles in length and may be considered the backbone of the Adiron- 
dack mountain group, its ridge line dividing the waters of the 
St Lawrence from those of the Hudson river and Lake Champlain. 
Mount Marcy, rising to a hight of 5430 feet, is the principal 
peak of this range, while McIntyre, Haystack and Skylight, each 
over 5000 feet in hight, are also in this chain. 

Next to the main Adirondack Tange to the eastward is the 
Bouquet range, beginning on the south in the Vicinity of East - 
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Canada creek and extending through the northwestern part of 
Hamilton county, and crossing the center of Essex county to Lake 
Champlain. The highest peak is Mount Dix, with an altitude of 
4915 feet above sea level. Other prominent mountains of the 
Bouquet range are Giant, Noon Mark, Dial, Nippletop, McComb, 
Sable and Boreas mountains. 

The third range, known as the Schroon, begins at the valley of 
the Mohawk, in the eastern part of Fulton county, and crossing 
through Warren and Essex counties ends near Westport, on Lake 
Champlain. The Schroon river flows along the eastern base of 
this range. 

The fourth range is the Kayaderosseras, which begins in the 
lowlands north of Saratoga Springs and extends through Warren 
county to Crown Point. Mount Pharaoh, a Kish peak near 
Schroon lake, is the only important mountain of this range. 

The fifth range, known as the Luzerne mountains, hegins in the 
foothills near Saratoga, crosses the Hudson river a little above 
Glens Falls, and running northeasterly encircles Lake George on 
the west, ending at Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain. The peaks 
of this range around Lake George are about 2000 feet above tide- 
water. 

According to Prof. Arnold Guyot, the main mass of the State 

of New York is a high triangular tract or tableland, elevated 
from 1500 to 2000 feet above the ocean, and may be considered 
the northeastern extremity of the western half of the Appalachian 
plateau in this latitude. The natural limits to the west and 
north are the depression now only partly filled by the waters of _ 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, and which continues in a northeastern 
course down the St Lawrence river to the ocean. The natural 
limit at the east is the long and deep valley of Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson river. In the south the tableland continues unin- 
terrupted into Pennsylvania. The eastern edge is formed by a 
series of mountain chains, more or less isolated, in which are the 
highest summits in the State. These are the Highlands, crossed 
4 by the Hudson, the Shawangunk mountain and the Catskills on 
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the western bank and the Adirondacks covering the territory be- 
tween the St Lawrence and Champlain valleys. Beyond this 
eastern wall the true mountain chains cease. The surface of the 
western portion of the Appalachian plateau is deeply indented 
by valleys with their bottoms generally several hundred feet below 
the common level and separated by high ridges. The deep trans- 
verse cut forming the valley of the Mohawk river and Oneida lake 
and opening a channel from the low lake region to the Hudson 
river, thus dividing the main plateau into two distinct masses, is 
not the least remarkable feature. It was the possession of this 
mountain pass, with broad level valleys in either direction, which 
made New York State the original highway from the east to the 
west. 

Rivers and lakes of Adirondack plateau. From the Adiron- 
dack plateau streams flow to the north, southeast and west. The 
principal streams flowing north, east and west to the St Law- 
rence system are Moose, Beaver, Oswegatchie, Grasse, Raquette, 
St Regis, Salmon, Saranac, Ausable, and Bouquet rivers. The 
southern streams, which all belong to the Hudson system, are 
Sacandaga, Indian, Cedar, Opalescent, Boreas, and Schroon 
rivers, and East Canada and West Canada creeks. All these 
streams head in lakes, of which the most important, tributary to 
the St Lawrence, are Placid, Saranac, St Regis, Loon, Rainbow, 
Osgood, Meacham, Massawepie, Cranberry, Tupper, Smiths, 
Albany, Red Horse Chain, Beaver, Brandreth, Bog River Chain, 
Big Moose, Fulton Chain, Woodhull, Bisby, Raquette, and Blue 
Mountain. 

Following are the principal lakes of the Adirondack plateau 
tributary to the Hudson system: Pleasant, Piseco, Oxbow, Sacan- 
daga, Im, Morehouse, Honnedaga, West Canada, Wilmurt, Sal- 
mon, Spruce, Cedar, Lewey, Indian, Rock, Chain, Catlin, Rich, 
Harris, Newcomb, Thirteenth, Henderson, Sanford, Colden, 
Boreas, Elk, Paradox, Brant, Schroon, and Luzerne. There are 


a number of other lakes in New York, ag Chautauqua, Conesus, | 
Hemlock, Honeoye, the Finger Lakes, Onondaga, Oneida and _ 


others, 
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The great forest as a stream conservator. The great forest of 
northern New York occupies the central part of the Adirondack 
plateau, and deserves notice from its importance as a conservator 
of the streams issuing from that region. The outlines of the great 
forest are substantially as follows: Its eastern boundary coin- 
cides quite closely with a line drawn through Keene Valley and 
thence along the valleys of Schroon river and the upper Hudson ; 
its southern boundary is for the main part identical with that of 
Hamilton county and the town of Wilmurt, in Herkimer county, 
although in some places the forest extends a short distance into 
Fulton county; its western boundary is the county line between 
Lewis and Herkimer counties; its northern boundary runs in an 
irregular line from a point near Harrisville, on’the Lewis and St 
Lawrence county line, to the Upper Chateaugay “lake, which is 
situated near the line between Franklin and ¢Jinton counties. 
This territory contains about 3,590,000 acres, of which 3,280,000 
acres are considered to be covered with dense forests. Within 
this region there are from 1300 to 1400 lakes and ponds, while 
from it the eighteen important streams just enumerated diverge 
in every direction. The general elevation of the Adirondack pla- 
teau is about 2000 feet above the level of the sea. Little discus- 
sion is needed, therefore, to show the great value of this elevated 
forest-covered plateau as a conservator of the natural waters of 
the State. 

One important utilization of the waters of this State formerly 
was the carrying of logs to market through the various streams. 
By reason of the clearing off of the forests, that business has grad- 
ually declined until, except in the Adirondack plateau, it is now 
of little importance. It has been the policy of the State for a 
number of years to acquire, as far as possible, by tax title and 
purchase, bodies of land in the Adirondack forest for the purpose 
not only of conserving the forests in order to increase the yield 
of streams, but for the further purpose of creating a forest park 
worthy of the great Commonwealth of New York. In order to 
carry out this project the Forest-Preserve Board has been empow- 
ered to purchase lands within the forest, or, failing to agree on 
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terms with the landowners, to take lands under condemnation 
proceedings.4 

The Adirondack plateau is a rugged, rocky region, sparsely 
popwated, and worthless for agriculture. Its chief value lies in 
a complete utilization of such natural resources as attach to its 
unparalleled water-yielding capacity. From this point of view it 
may easily become an important factor in the future development 
of New York. To insure this result, the water yield of every 
stream of the region needs to be conserved by reservoir systems. 


DATA OF CLIMATE IN NEW YORK 


Climate may be defined as the atmospheric conditions affecting 
life, health and comfort, and including temperature, moisture, 
prevailing winds, pressure, ete. 

The climatic data of New York have been accumulating for 
over seventy-five years. In 1825 the Board of Regents organized 
a systematic service at over fifty schools and academies in the 
State. This is noteworthy as being the first important attempt 
made in this country towards the investigation of local climate. 
In 1854-59 the Smithsonian Institution began the distribution of 
meteorological instruments throughout the State and a large num- 
ber of observations were taken, some of them by private parties, 
from 1826-1875. The work of the Board of Regents was discon- 
tinued in 1863, although weather records were maintained at the 
military posts at Sackett Harbor, Plattsburg and in New York 
harbor, as well as by independent observers. From 1871 to about 
1874 stations were established by the United States Signal Service 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Albany and New York city, and 
in 1895 at Binghamton. In 1903 a station was established at 
Syracuse. 

The State Meteorological Bureau was organized in 1889, and 
for ten years, in consideration of the number of observations, the 
records are the most satisfactory thus far made. In 1899 this 
bureau passed under the control of the Department of Agriculture 


determined by reference to a Map of the Adirondack Forest and Adjoining. 
Territory as issued by the Forest, Fish, and Game Commission in 1902, 
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of the United States, and has since been operated as a bureau of 
that department. Complete observations are taken at the six 
original stations established by the United States Signal Service, 
including barometer, temperature, dewpoint, relative humidity, 
vapor pressure, precipitation, wind, cloudiness and electrical 
phenomena. Generally, the Regents and the Smithsonian obser- 
vations only included temperature and precipitation, although 
there were a few exceptions wheie barometer and wind were 
taken. The Meteorological Bureau also generally confines itself 
to temperature and precipitation, except that at the central office 
at Ithaca, and at a few other places, barometer and cloudiness 
are taken. The same statement applies to the work of the 
Meteorological Bureau as carried on under the direction of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The average annual temperature is general lf, taken as decreas- 
ing with altitude at the ratio of 1° F. to every;300 feet of eleva- 
tion, the rate being somewhat below this average, in winter and 
above it in summer. An approximate determination for the State 
indicates that the rates of decrease are 0.3° F. per hundred feet 
elevation for the winter, and 0.4° F. per hundred feet for the sum- 
mer. For the mountains of northern New York a much smaller 

variation than 0.3° F. appears to hold for the winter months. 

The intimate relation which exists between air circulation and 
precipitation in New York is one of the most interesting facts 
to be noted. Owing to lack of moisture in the continental inte- 
rior, northwest winds in the spring, summer and fall are essen- 
tially dry. In winter their dryness proceeds from low tempera- 
ture and consequent small vapor-carrying capacity. The winter 
precipitation is due almost entirely to storm areas passing either 
actually across or in the vicinity of this State and deriving their 
supply of vapor from the inflow of moist air which they induce, 

either from the Atlantic ocean or from the Gulf region. 

The winter months—December, January, and February—have 
somewhat less precipitation than either of the other seasons, 
although in the vicinity of the Atlantic coast, on the southwestern 
highlands of the State, and in the region of the Great Lakes ae 
winter precipitation is relatively large. 
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In the spring, rising temperature produces a modification and 
shifting of pressure systems, the winds decreasing in velocity and 
their direction being more variable than in winter. The frequent 
showers occurring in April and May appear to be due more than 
at any other time to the effect of an admixture of air having 
different temperatures. 

In summer the Gulf of Mexico and ithe Atlantic ocean con- 
tribute large supplies of moisture to northward-moving air cur- 
rents, and, although cyclonic depress:ons are less frequent than 
at any other season, the rainfall accompanying each storm is 
heavy, and in New York the maximum seasonal precipitation, 
amounting as an average for the whole State to 10.96 inches, 
occurs in this season. 

As regards the fall months, the rainfall of September is usually 
light in the region east of the Great Lakes, while in October the 
maximum general rainfall occurs. As regards meteorological 
conditions, winter may be considered as beginning. in November. 

A study of the data shows that there are a number of contend- 
ing forces which are distinctively operative in New York, and 
which by modifying one another tend to produce numerous irregu- 
larities of the rainfall. So irregular indeed is the precipitation 
that frequently places only a short distance apart show wide 
variation. 

In a general way it may be said that the amounts of annual 
rainfall in different sections of New York are mainly determined 
_by proximity to sources of vapor or to vapor-laden air currents, 
and by the character of the local topography. As regards the 
latter statement, a more definite form Ww 
conditions the precipitation is in some degree proportionate to the 
altitude. This rule, while generally true, does not apply to the 
valley of the Hudson river, where the upper portion, including the 
Champlain valley, receives a somew 
pared with the State as a whole. 
plateau receives a marked ine 


ould be that under similar 


hat deficient rainfall as com- 
To the west, the Adirondack 


rease of rainfall, while farther north- 
west there is a decrease in the valley of the St Lawrence. This 


is also true of the elevated region in the vicinity of Hemlock 


lake, 


a ie 
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which, although several hundred feet higher, has a rainfall con- 
siderably less than that at Rochester. 

In the southeastern portion of the State the ocean winds find 
no obstruction along the coast, but, passing inland and meeting 
the abrupt ranges of the southeastern counties, give a copious 
rainfall as compared with that of the intervening regions. 

Western New York, on account of the frequent southwesterly 
direction of the winds, receives an appreciable portion of its 
vapor supply from the Gulf of Mexico. The rainfall in central 
New York, although less than that of the southeastern and south- 
western highlands, is generally abundant. The principal valleys 
of the Susquehanna system, and also the depression of the central 
lakes tributary to Oswego river, show a deficiency as compared 
with the average of the State. * 

A knowledge of the snowfall is important paea study of the 
water resources, because by reason of the snow. lying on the 
ground continuously for several months it is a ereat source of loss 
in open regions subject to severe winds, the evaporative effect of 
the winds tending to carry away large quantities of moisture 
which would otherwise be available to maintain stream flow. 
Thus far the only data relating to depth of snow are those derived 
from the Reports of the State Meteorological Bureau. The follow- 
ing are a few figures so derived: In the winter of 1893-94 the total 
depth of snow at Humphrey, in the western plateau, was 136.5 
inches; in 1890-91 the total depth at Cooperstown, in the eastern 


_ plateau, was 110 inches; in 1891-92 the total depth at Constable- 


ville, in the northern plateau, was 170.7 inches; in the winter of 
1890-91, at Utica, in the Mohawk valley, the total depth was 165 
inches, and in 1891-92, at the same place, 151.6 inches. The 
records show that at the places where these large snowfalls Oc- 
curred the ground was continuously covered with snow for sev- 
eral months. If the winds were of high velocity at the same time 
the evaporation loss must have been very great. 

Division of the State into climatic areas. In 1891 the State Me- 


- teorological Bureau divided the State into ten subdivisions, 


ane rs a ee 
-1¥For extended discussion of climate of New York see a monograph by 
E. T. Tanner, in 8th Rep’t New York Weather Bureau, 
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namely: Western plateau, Eastern plateau, Northern plateau, 
Atlantic coast, Hudson valley, Mohawk valley, Champlain valley, 
St. Lawrence valley, Great Lakes and Central Lakes. 

The Western plateau includes the western portion of the central 
plateau extending across the southern part of the State from the 
Hudson valley to Lake Erie. This plateau extends from Lake 
Erie to the valley of Seneca lake and to the point due south of 
Seneca lake where the two main branches of the Susquehanna 
river unite. 

The Eastern plateau includes the portion of the central plateau 
to east of the valley of Seneca lake and the point due south of 
Seneca lake where the two main branches of Susquehanna river 
unite. It is terminated to the east by the Hudson river valley. 

The Northern plateau includes the region north of the Mohawk 
valley, west of the Champlain valley and east and south of Lake 
Ontario and the St Lawrence valley. 

The Atlantic coast region includes Long Island, New York city 
and its neighborhood, to the northern part of Westchester county. 
With the flat, sandy beaches and low ground surrounded by water, 


with hills never rising more than one hundred feet, this region is - 


entirely open to the influence of sea winds. It has the highest 
temperature and precipitation in the State. .% 

The Hudson valley is a narrow strip of land on both sides of 
the river, surrounded by hills and tablelands as far as the High- 
lands. Higher up, the valley widens into the extensive plains on 
the west side of the river. Although this region is nearly at sea 
level, its climate is generally much severer than the Atlantic 
coast region, owing to the cold northern winds flowing from 
Canada along the valley of Lake Champlain. 


The Mohawk valley extends along the Mohawk river to beyond © 


Rome. The rainfall is about two inches less than that of the 
northern plateau. 

The Champlain valley includes the valleys of Lakeg Champlain 
and George, only a few hundred feet above sea level for the whole 


distance. On the east, in Vermont and. Massachusetts, moun- 
tains rise to over 3000 feet, while on the west, the Adirondack 
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mountains are over 5000 feet in hight. The temperature of this 
region is low, for the same reason as given in the description of 
the Hudson valley. 

St Lawrence valley extends along the St Lawrence river from 
Lake Ontario to the north line of the State. It is a level region, 
gradually inclining upward to the northern plateau. In New 
York State it is from 40 to 50 miles in width, while in Canada it 
extends for a long distance to north and west of the St Lawrence 
river. 

The region of the Great Lakes begins as a narrow strip in Chau- 
tauqua county, gradually widening and extending along the shore 
of Lake Ontario, from 20 to 40 miles in width, to Oneida lake. 
North of Oneida lake this region shrinks.to a narrow belt, at 
Oswego, but widens again above this point towards the plains 
of the St Lawrence valley. *, 

The region of the Central Lakes includes the valleys of Keuka, 
Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco and Oneida lakes. On account of its 
central location, it possesses climatic peculiarities differing con- 
siderably from the balance of the State. 


TaBLE No. 1. SHOWING NUMBER OF STATIONS OF WEATHER BUREAU AND 
APPROXIMATE ELEVATION ABOVE TIDEWATER, IN 1893 AND 1902. 


1893 1902 

Number of | Approximate | Number of | Approximate 

stations elevation stations elevation 
(1) (2) ol eee Lopate 
Western plateau ...........-. 14 1,211 17 1, 185 
Eastern plateau............- 14 1,192 19 - 1,068 
Northern plateau ........... 7 1, 328 12 1,318 
Atlanta: COASt wen aeani ate 4 82 5 175 
EEVASOM VALLCY caiere stoi civi'oi 6 9 353 8 382 
Mohawk valley.............-- 2 491 3 556 
Champlain valley ........... 2 233 6 86 
St Lawrence valley ......... mi 389 4 351 
Great Lakes region.......... 12 496 12 446 
Central Lakes region........ 5 742 6 676. 
NG i statetarere ose D2 cla weierarnce ister 


1This description of the climatic divisions of the State is abstracted from 
the 2d An. Rept. of the Commissioners of the State Meteorological Bureau 
and Weather Service, 1890. 
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These several regions have considerable difference in elevation, 
as exhibited by table No. 1, showing number of stations and 
approximate elevation above tidewater in 1893 and 1902. In 
1893 the western plateau comprised fourteen stations, with an 
approximate elevation above tidewater of 1211 feet, while in 1902 
the western plateau comprised seventeen stations, with an 
approximate elevation of 1135 feet. Owing to the fact that the 
observations are voluntarily made, considerable change in the 
stations has taken place between 1893 and 1902, many stations 
at which observations were kept in the former year having been 
discontinued and new stations at other places substituted. The 
showing, therefore, of table No. 1 is relative, and merely intended 
to give a general idea of the approximate elevations of the several 
divisions. In the case of the northern plateau there are no sta- 
tions in the higher mountains, and hence that -region is inade- - 
quately represented in table No. 1. 

Description of the meteorological tables. Tables Nos. 2 to 8, 
inclusive, give a meteorological summary at Albany, Buffalo, Erie, 
Pa., New York city, Northfield, Vt., Oswego and Rochester, for 
_the calendar years 1891-1901, inclusive. Column (11) in these 
tables gives the maximum precipitation in 24 hours for each year, 
and column (12) the month in which the maximum precipitation 
occurred. The utility of these columns in designing sewers and in 
considering effects of floods is obvious. 

Tables Nos. 9 to 18, inclusive, give the mean temperature of 
the several climatic areas into which the State has been divided 
for the water years 1891-1901, inclusive. The mean temperature 
for the eleven years included in these tables varies from 42.2° per 
year in the northern plateau to 50.9° for the Atlantic coast region. 

In tables Nos. 19 to 28, inclusive, we have the precipitation 
of the several climatic areas of the State for the water years 
1891-1902, inclusive. The average precipitation varies from a 
minimum of 34.46 inches in the Central Lakes region to 46.71 


inches in the Atlantic coast region, or a range of 12.25 inches. 
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Division of the year into storage, growing and replenishing 
periods. In reference to taking as a water year, the period 
extending from December—November, inclusive, instead of from 
January—December, inclusive, it may be stated that such or a 
similar division has been customary with advanced hydrologists 
for many years, although in the United States the advantages 
of this division have not thus far generally appeared obvious 
to writers on this subject. In England a water year beginning 
with September and ending with August is quite common. The 
same thing has been done by the Philadelphia Water Department 
in tabulating the data of Neshaminy, Perkiomen, Tohichon and 
Wissahickon creeks and Schuylkill river. However, no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down for the beginning and ending of these 
periods. In some years the storage pericd will end soon after 
May 1, while in other years it may be extended into the first or 
second week in June. After some consideration a division of 
the storage period from December—May, inclusive, has been taken 
as, on the whole, best representing average conditions. 

The storage period is the period when evaporation is lowest 
and the largest amount of water may be stored. On reference 
to table No. 67, runoff data of Croton river for the water years 
1877-1899, inclusive, it appears that the mean runoff for the 
storage period is 16.83 inches; the mean evaporation, 6.85 inches; 
and the mean rainfall, 23.68 inches. The mean runoff, therefore, 
is 71 per cent. of the mean rainfall. In the growing period on 
Croton river the mean runoff is 2.57 inches, with 13.58 inches 
mean rainfall, or the runoff is 19 per cent. of the rainfall. In 
the replenishing period the mean runoff is 3.42 inches and the 
mean rainfall 12.08 inches, or the runoff is 27 per cent. of the 
rainfall. It is obvious, therefore, that it is only during the 
months ‘of the storage period that any large amount of water 
can be stored. A similar condition is shown by tables Nos. 43 
and 61. 

During the storage period, vegetation is inactive and evapora- 
tion takes place chiefly through wind action. It seems clear, 
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therefore, that a forest-protected area will show less evaporation 
during the months of the storage period than will an area which 
is fully exposed to the sweep of the winds. In proof of this it 
may be cited that the Hudson area shows, on an average, only 4.6 
inches evaporation during the storage period, while the Genesee 
area, during the same period, shows 8.9 inches. The Croton area 
shows 6.85 inches evaporation for the same period. It is probable 
that, due to greater elevation, winds are more searching on the 
Genesee area than on the Croton area, although the forestation is 
not very different. It is also probable that owing to proximity to 
the ocean the humidity is greater on the Croton area than ‘on 
the Genesee, but since there are no observations this latter point 
can not be stated except as an inference., At Erie, Buffalo, 
Rochester and Oswego the conditions are somewhat the same as 
at New York and the bumidity shown by tablés Nos. 3,4, 7 and 8 
is not very different. We need humidity obétrvations for the 
upper Genesee in order to settle the relation. ‘ 

In the growing period vegetation is active and large demands 
are made upon ground water to supply its requirements. Dur- 
ing this period, as an average, 2.57 inches of water runs off from 
the Croton area, although in 1880 only 0.68 inch ran off. As 
a broad proposition, ground water tends to become lower and 
lower throughout the growing period. 

In the replenishing period the average runoff from the Croton 
area is 3.42 inches, from an average rainfall of 12.08 inches. 
During this period, broadly, ground water is rising and con- 
ditions tend to restore themselves to that at the beginning of 
the storage period. The varying conditions on the Genesee and 
Hudson rivers during these periods may be seen by reference to 
the tables relating to those streams. 

One great advantage of dividing records into these periods 
is as follows: Since evaporation and plant absorption are light 
during the months of the storage period, it follows to a great 
degree that the amount of water which can be stored is exhibited 
by the rainfall of the storage months. Realizing this fact, it 
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has been the writer’s habit for several years, in storage projects, 
to first tabulate rainfall in the manner indicated. Such pro- 
cedure has the advantage that it leads one away from the con- 
templation of mere detail. There is a positive disadvantage in 
considering the monthly quantities, for which there is no com- 
pensation. The division into the three periods exhibits the more 
important characteristics without overburdening the mind. It 
is believed that a considerable advance on ordinary practice has 
been made by proceeding in the manner stated. 


THE RELATION OF RAINFALL TO RUNOFF 


The runoff of a stream is influenced by many complex condi- 
tions—as, for instance, amount of rainfall and its intensity, 
nature of soil, slope of surface and area and configuration of 
catchment basin. It is also influenced by geologic structure, for- : 
ests, wind, force of vapor pressure and other elements. Data are | 
still lacking for a really satisfactory discussion of the question, | 
although they have accumulated so rapidly during the last few ; 
years that many conservative conclusions can be drawn which 
may be accepted as substantially true. 

As a result of many years’ study of the problem indicated by 
the heading of this chapter the writer has come to the conclusion 
that no general formula is likely to be found expressing accu- 
rately the relation of rainfall to the runoff of streams, for streams 
vary widely in their behavior, and when they do agree the agree- 
ment is usually accidental. As a general proposition we may 
say that every stream is a law unto itself. 

The final formula of runoff for a given stream, therefore, will 
differ in some particulars from that for every other, except that 
there may be accidental resemblances as regards slope, shape of 
catchment area, surface geology or some other peculiarity. It is, 
however, true that an empirical formula may be made for certain 
classes of streams which will give approximately the runoff for 
a series of years. 
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Rainfall 

Cause of rainfall. The cause of rainfall has been discussed by 
Mr Velschow in the transactions of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers! This paper may be referred to for a very good dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

The subject is also very ably discussed by Alfred J. Henry in 
one of the Weather Bureau Reports. Mr Henry remarks that the 
theories of rainfall given in books of twenty or thirty years ago 
are not now wholly accepted. Still there is one simple principle 
upon which no disagreement exists—that in order to produce rain 
the temperature of the air must be suddenly cooled below the 
dewpoint. When the air is thus cooled a portion of the vapor is 
changed to the liquid and the particles thug formed may float 
away with the wind or they may increase in size and fall to the 
ground by virtue of gravity. Whether the &mdensation results 
simply in cloud, or whether rain falls, depends’on the magnitude 
of the temperature changes taking place in the air mass. 

The precise manner in which air is cooled to produce rain, 
whether by contact or by mixing, is not clearly apprehended. 
Cooling by expansion, as air ascends, is one of the most effective 
causes of rainfall. The ascensional movement is brought about 
in several ways, probably the most important of which is circula- 
tion of air in cyclonic storms, by a radial inflow from all sides and 
an ascensional movement in the center. A very large percentage 
of the rain of the United States is precipitated in connection with 
the passage of storms of this class. 

Mr Henry discusses the precipitation of the United States under 


the following topics: (1) The statistics used and their accuracy ;— 


(2) geographic distribution and annual allowance; (3) monthly 
distribution by districts and types; (4) the precipitation of the 
crop-growing season; (5) secular variations; (6) details of the 


am SS SS 


1The Cause of Rain and the Structure of the Atmosphere, by Franz A. 
Velschow: Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Eng., Vol. XX XIII, 1890, p. 303. 

2Rainfall of the United States, by Alfred J. Henry, chief of division : 
Ann. Rept. Weather Bureau, 1896-97, p. 317. 

8 Abstracted from Mr Henry’s paper. 
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precipitation by geographic districts, and (7) excessive precipita- 
tion. 

The chapter on “ Excessive precipitation ” is probably, from an 
engineering point of view, the most important. Mr Henry states 
that in 1888 attention was first directed to the importance of 
Statistics of excessive rainfall. At the present time the Monthly 
Weather Review publishes a table of maximum rainfalls in five 
and ten minute and one hour periods, ete. 

Table No. VIII of Mr Henry’s paper gives details of excessive 
rainfall at Washington, Sayannah, and St Louis, and table 
No. IX gives maximum intensity of rainfall for periods of five, 
ten, and sixty minutes at the Weather Bureau stations equipped 
with self-registering gages, compiled from all available records. 
Inasmuch as this paper may be readily referred to further detail 
is omitted. 

Measwrement of rainfall. The subject, “ How close may rain- 
fall be measured?” has been fully discussed by Prof. Cleveland 
Abbe.t Professor Abbe states that the influence of altitude was 
first brought to the attention of the learned world by Heberden 
who, in 1769, in a memoir in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, stated that a gage on Westminster Abbey, over 150 feet 
above the ground, caught less than half as much as a gage at the 
ground. 

Profs. Alexander D, Bache and Joseph Henry, and Mr Desmond 
FitzGerald have studied the question extensively in this country. 
Mr FitzGerald’s results may be found in the Journal of the Agsso- 
ciation of Engineering Societies for August, 18842 

Mr FitzGerald kept two gages, one at a hight of 2 feet 6 inches — 
above the level of the ground, and the second at a distance of 150 
feet from the first, and at an elevation of 20 feet 4 inches above 
the lower gage. Both gages were 14.85 inches in diameter. 


1 Determination of the True Amount of Precipitation and its Bearing on 
Theories of Forest Influences, by Cleveland Abbe: Appendix I of Bulletin 
No. 7, Forest Influences ; Forestry Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

2 Does the Wind Cause the Diminished Amount of Rain Collected in 
Hlevated Rain Gages? By Desmond FitzGerald: J. our. Assoc. Engineering 
Societies, Vol. III, No. 10 (August, 1884). 
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These gages were located at Chestnut Hill reservoir, in the city 
of Boston. but the observations for wind velocity were taken from 
the Signal Service observations, 5 miles distant. With only five 
exceptions during the five-year period, the upper gage delivered 
materially less water than the ground gage, the average difference 
being 10.6 per cent for the whole period. But snowfalls and 
mixtures of snow and rain are not included in the table of data 
given in the paper. 

The results recorded by Professor Abbe are somewhat more 


“extensive than those presented by Mr FitzGerald, though Mr 


FitzGerald states in his paper that he has prepared a series of 
experiments with nine gages and a self-recording anemometor, 
from which in the course of time some more definite results may 
be reached. So far as the writer knows, this second series of 
observations has not been published. 

In order to show how the catch of rainfall diminishes with 
hight of the gage, Professor Abbe gives in his*table No. IV the 
results of observations at different places. These range from 90 
per cent of a gage at the ground to 47 per cent. In tables Nos. 
I, II, and III, Professor Abbe also gives the result of various 
gages, which gave 52 to 7 per cent less of ‘rainfall, and from 80 to 
16 per cent less of snowfall, than gages at the ground. Professor 
Abbe remarks that these tables show conclusively the large 
influence of wind on the catch of rain, but show nothing of its 
influence on the catch of snow. AS an observational method of 
obtaining the true rainfall from gage readings, Professor Abbe 
suggests the following as offering a fair approximation : 


If the present gage has been standing in an open field at a few 
feet elevation, place two or more similar gages near it, and simi- 
larly located as far as obstacles are concerned, except only that 
one of these is to be decidedly lower than the old one and the 
other decidedly higher. From a comparison of the simultaneous 
records of any two gages and their altitudes, we should for each 
separate rainfall, rather than for the monthly and annual sums, 
deduce the normal rainfall by the solution of two or more equa- 
tions of the form: 

Observed catch of gage—(1—~# altitude) x (desired catch of normal 


pit gage). (1) 
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Where # is the unknown special coefficient of deficiency due to 
wind at that altitude—that is to say, having two gage catches, 
c, and ¢, for the two altitudes, H, and H,—we obtain the true 
rainfall (R) by the formulas: 


¢,=(1—ar/ H) R; and (2) 
o=(l-an BL) R. (3) 
whence, 
Ligaen LT 1 4 
pees ES nae "=C, + —=— (4—_e=¢, +n(4,.—&). (4) 
Ng Bie 


y tigts 


If c, and H, relate to the lower gage, we shall generally have 
e,> ¢, and H, <H,, and the coefficient » will be a positive fraction, 
for value of which, for such combinations as may easily occur in 
practice, a table is given in the paper. , 

It is evident then, without special discussion, that nearly all 
rainfall measurements thus far made in the United States are 
only approximations, and that while they remain in this state to 
carry them out to more than one decimal place is an unnecessary 
refinement. 

Determination of minimum rainfall. The writer has spent con- 
siderable time in an attempt to determine about what the mini- 
mum rainfall at any particular station may be expected to be; or, 
rather, he has endeavored to ascertain the relation between the 
minimum rainfall and the maximum. In the course of this quest 
he has examined practically all the records in the State of New 
York, as well as many records in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois, Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming, as well as 
in Canada. Ag a general rule, to which there are some excep- 
tions, the minimum rainfall may be placed at about one-half of 
the maximum. That is, if the maximum rainfall at a given 
Station is about 50 inches, the minimum will be in the vicinity of 
20 to 25 inches. In some cases the minimum will be not more 
than one-third of the maximum, or even somewhat less than one- 
third; occasionally, not more than one-quarter. It is not in- 
tended, however, to lay this down as an absolutely universal rule, 
but rather, for the present, as a somewhat imperfect guide. Asa 
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further rough guide it remains to point out that in case a given 
record does not conform substantially to the foregoing it may be 
assumed that either the minimum or the maximum, as the case 
may be, is still to occur. Near the seacoast, where the supply of 
moisture in the air is more nearly constant, there is less variation 
than in the interior, and the rule that the maximum is double the 
minimum is more generally true. This proposition is also gener- 
ally true as regards English meteorology. 

Is rainfall increasing? This question has been discussed by 
Prof. Mark W. Harrington,’ who, however, reached no very defi- 
nite conclusion, although he is disposed to answer it in the 
negative. The method of discussion followed was to reduce the 
annual rainfalls to a series of means of each five years. These 
means were entered on a succession of maps, five years apart in 
time, and on these maps were drawn the line - -of 40 inches of 
annual rainfall. The question to be determified | is, as we draw 
this line for each five-year mean, does it change ‘its position in 
any regular and systematic way? ; 

An examination of the detail shows that while these lines are 
subject to limited fluctuations, there are no uniform or systematic 
fluctuations. The line of equal rainfall for 1861-1865 occupied 
nearly the same position as the line for 1886-1890. The varia- 
tions are sometimes extensive, but without systematic _progress. 

Professor Harrington therefore concludes that with the data at 
-~ hand there is not sufficient evidence of euteneue fluctuation of 

the rainfall. oni 

Relation of rainfall to altitude. This matter has been referred 

~ to in a discussion of Mr Noble’s paper, Gagings of of Cedar ‘River, 
a _ Washington, where the statement has been made that in the _ 
te of New York the rainfall records show both increase and ms 
ut of precipitation with increase of altitude. The — 
catchment a area showers: higher precipitation at the 
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mountains, while the Genesee river shows the opposite, namely, 
higher precipitation at its source than at its mouth. 

According to a table of average monthly, annual and seasonal 
precipitation in Mr Turner’s monograph on the climate of New 
York State! it appears that the coast region, which includes Block 
Island, East Hampton, Setauket, Fort Columbus, New York city, 
Mount Pleasant, Tarrytown, White Plains, Croton dam, and 
North Salem, has an average annual precipitation of 44.93 inches. 
With the exception of Block Island, these stations are all in New 
York and not far from the coast, and they range in elevation 
above tidewater from 16 feet at East Hampton to 361 feet at 
North Salem. The average elevation of the coast region is 132 
feet. The records vary in length from 7 years to 49 years, with 
a total of 195 years. Five of the stations are in Westchester 
county. 

As given by Mr Turner, the northern plateau includes Con- 
stableville, Lowville, Fairfield, Johnstown, Pottersville, Elizabeth- 
town, Keene Valley and Dannemora, in the counties of Lewis, 
Herkimer, Warren, Essex, and Clinton.. According to the table 
the average annual precipitation at these places is 38.97 inches. 
The elevation of the stations above tide ranges from 600 feet at 
Elizabethtown to 1356 feet at Dannemora, with an average eleya- 
tion of 973 feet. The records vary in length from 4 to 22 years, 
with a total of 73 years. 

Again, the western plateau, which includes stations in Catta- 
raugus, Wyoming, Allegany, Steuben, Livingston and Chemung 
counties, has an average elevation above tide of 1307 feet, ranging 
from 1950 feet to 525 feet, and has an average annual precipita- 
tion of 35.58 inches, while the Hudson valley, which includes 
stations in Putnam, Orange, Dutchess, Ulster, Columbia, Albany, 
Rensselaer and Washington counties, has an average elevation of 
230 feet above tide, with an average annual precipitation of 38.46 
inches. The records range from 9 years to 65 years, with a total 
of 277 years. 


‘The Climate of New York State, Oy ee De ‘Turner, C. E., late Meteorolo- 
gist of the New York Weather Bureau: Fifth Ann. Rept. New York Weather 
Bureau, 1898. Reprinted in Highth Ann. Rept. of -the Bureau, 1896. 
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The Great Lakes region, with an average elevation of 494 feet, 
has an average annual precipitation of 35.17 inches, while the 
Central Lakes region, with an average elevation of 690 feet, has an 
average annual precipitation of 48.41 inches. | 

Mr Turner’s table is based on a calendar year, from January to 
December, inclusive. Further data may be obtained from this 
excellent table. 

In table No. 24 of the Upper Hudson Storage Surveys Report for 
1896 there is given the mean precipitation of the Upper Hudson 
catchment area. The stations therein included are: Albany, 1825- 
1895, 71 years; Glens Falls, 1879-1895, 17 years; Keene Valley, 
1879-1895, 17 years; western Massachusetts, 1887-1895, 9 years; 
northern plateau, 1889-1895, 64 years; Lowville Academy, 1827- 
1848, 22 years; Johnstown Academy, 1828- 1845, 18 years; Cam- 
bridge Academy, 1827-1839, 13 years} Fairfield Academy, 1828- 
1849, 22 years; Granville Academy, 1835-1849, 15‘years. Assum- io 
ing the northern plateau as a unit, the total puinber of years is 
1994, and the mean of all is 37.4 inches. A reference to the rain- 
fall map in the report of the United States Board of Engineers on 
- Deep Waterways will show that this is necessarily an approxima- 
tion, because of great lack of stations in the interior of this 


| 
| 


region. 
AS regards the catchment area of the Uippee Genesee Piver, . aaa 
there is a very decided increase in rainfall as one goes toward ga 


ae 


_-—< the source. For the years 1889-1896, inclusive, the rainfall] in 
q _ the upper area of this stream was 42.19 inches, while at Rochester 
for the same years it was 35.64 inches. This statement is 
vecially interesting, because there seems to be a swell-marked | 

line dividing the smaller rainfalls of the lower area from the — 
‘higher rainfalls of the upper. At Hemlock lake, Avon, and Mount : 
the rainfalls are all low, the average at Hemlock lake _ 
1895 Ses oe he Be er a 1880 i was 21. 99° a 
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inches. In 1895 it was only 25.05 inches. The following are 
stations at which it was much higher for the years 1891 to 1895, 
inclusive; Leroy, 45.25 inches, and Arcade, 41.60 inches. 

The statements of precipitation in the Genesee river catchment 
area are all based on a water year, December to November, 
inclusive. 

The following are from Russell’s Meteorology, illustrating 
Atlantic coast rainfalls, and are the averages derived from 
observations extending from 1870 to 1888, The rainfalls are 
stated to be fairly representative for large districts of country 
around the places. 

At Jacksonville the Weather Bureau office is at an elevation 
above tide of 43 feet, while the average annual rainfall is 57.1 
inches. At Norfolk the elevation of the Weather Bureau is 57 feet 
above tide, and the average rainfall is 51.7 inches. At Boston 
the Weather Bureau office is 125 feet above tide, and the average 
rainfall is 46.8 inches. 

The following illustrate the change as one goes north through 
the Mississippi valley: At New Orleans the Weather Bureau office 
is 54 feet above tide, the average rainfall 62.6 inches; at St Louis, 
Weather Bureau office 567 feet above tide, average rainfall 37.8 
inches; at St Paul, Weather Bureau office 850 feet above tide, 
average rainfall 28.9 inches. ; 

The following illustrate the Rocky mountain region: At Fort 
Grant, Ariz., elevation of Weather Bureau 4833 feet, average rain- 
fall 15.8 inches; at Denver, elevation of Weather Bureau 5300 feet, 
average rainfall 14.7 inches; at Fort Benton, Mont., elevation 
2565 feet, average rainfall 13.2 inches. 

The following illustrate the Pacific coast region: At Portland, 
elevation of Weather Bureau office is 157 feet, average rainfall 
50.3 inches; San Francisco, elevation 153 feet, average rainfall 
23 inches; San Diego, elevation 69 feet, average rainfall 10.2 
_ inches. 

These figures abundantly support the proposition that in the 
United States the rule of increased precipitation with higher 


1 Meteorology, by Thomas Russell, U. 8. Asst. Engineer. 
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altitude is by no means universal. The writer can not say posi- 
tively, because he has not examined the vast number of records 
with reference to this point, but he thinks it quite possible that 
the reverse is more nearly true. That is, owing to distance from 
the ocean, prevailing direction of wind, and other causes, it is 
probable that for the entire country precipitation decreases with 
higher altitude rather than increases. 

The decision of this question will depend to some extent upon 
steepness of ascent. Thus on Mount Washington, which is 
projected into the air far above the surrounding mountains, the 
rainfall is about 838 inches. In other cases, where the ascent is 
gradual, no increase is apparent. The same is also frequently 
true of sharp ascents. On Longs Peak, in Colorado (elevation 
14,271 feet,) the rainfall in 1899 was 16.7 inches. 

_ Moreover, the writer has mostly avoided comparatively small 
differences in rainfall—those not exceeding 2 to 2.5 inches. In 
such cases the difference is too small tobe ahy-cortain guide. 
Specially is this true in the case of the northern plateau, where 
there is still a great lack of stations. The differences between 
high altitudes and low should be as much as 5 or 6 inches. Again, 


- 
> 
> 
a 
; 


whether the excess rainfall occurs in the winter or summer 
months must be taken into account. If it occurs in the summer, 
even 3 inches of rainfall may not make more than 0.1 or 0.2 inch © 
ES" the stream. Rainfall and runoff observations are not yet, hor=~ 
are they likely to ever be, definite enough to take into account 
an annual difference of much less than about 1 to 1.5 inches. 
u , Again, the writer has ceased to be excessively particular about ne 
total of the annual rainfall. Assuming some considerable > 
of record, small errors have relatively slight effect. | This 
or referred to here Redsater PUptes all weil eerste 
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Increase of runoff with increase of rainfall. In making allow- 
ance for difference in rainfall, it should be remembered (1) that 
in many catchment areas the annual runoff is in nearly constant 
relation to the precipitation; and (2) that such relation will be 
more marked when the excess rainfall above a certain minimum 
annual depth is taken into account. This subject will not be 
pursued at length any farther than to point out that in the 
Genesee catchment an average of 10.5 inches runs off in the stor- 
age period; 1.7 inches in the growing period, and 2.0 inches in 
the replenishing period. In the Hudson catchment, an average of 
16.10 inches runs off in the storage period; 3.45 inches in the 
growing period, and 3.72 inches in the replenishing. In the Cro- 
ton catchment, an average of 16.83 inches runs off in the storage 
period; 2.57 inches in the growing period, and 3.42 inches in the 
replenishing. These figures, it may be again stated, are the 
means—the maximum and minimum runofts can be determined 
by examining the tables. 

Broadly, the proposition is that a given increase in rainfall 
above the amounts required to produce the foregoing figures will 
be followed by something like a similar increase in runoff. Such 
increase, however, is not very definite, although the broad state- 
ment is true that it bears a relation to the rainfall. - 


‘The following will illustrate the essential truth of dren proposi- 


tion: 

et faintal  Ranoft’ 
- Genesee river. . ; 
Yearly average. o.0 wie fe eae is dn@ied ab DES y _ 40.3 =e. 14.20 . 
re age pen ar) eel ystveawesea saves Re : oe 67 
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: Rainfall seed Runoff 
Comparing the storage periods, we have: 
_Average of storage period............+-..-- 19.40 10.50 
Storage period of 1895 (minimum)......... 13.20 5.63 
RN PCTON CRs oo oa we vs bibs one wie 4 jc 563, 5 90 6.20 4.87 
Storage period of 1894 (maximum)......... Pe Gate § 15.78 
Average of storage period.............+--5+ 19.40 10.50 
Difference ...... eS eee eee ee 8.31 5.23 
Comparing any two years, we have: 
Pe eas, ae pie ke Ore Ee ees 41.69 15.42 
1a, eee Bees Mey one ar re oe a ee 40.68 12.80 
DIserene ets Go wosit SS esse he ay wa Le0U C68 
Comparing storage periods: . 
Storage period of 1892.............-....55. -19.84 9.38 
: Storage period of 1896...............--+: 7 17.84 9.25 33 
3 Pa wr 
DMeTCRCS oho is s wacky sisas » an vis eee yp” 2.00 - 0.13 
:.- Comparing growing periods: _ s 
Growing period of 1892...... ainine Soy A oY ee 15.30 4.90 
Growing period of 1896.............020005 10.28 0.88 
Ditferemees . o metizamne some AH aye Breas A 
Comparing replenishing eae, mie naa ae ; 
Replenishing period of 1896..... sete teens LOSS OM ase 2202s See 
Replenishing period of 1892.........- es Cibo eects “g 
DMPCPORCE 2 ten ix Sars SIR re 6.01 ASS es to 
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o———_ Inches——____,, 
Rainfall Runoff 
Comparing the storage periods, we have: 
Average of storage period. ........«0semeewe 20.62 16:10 ; 
Storage period of 1895 (minimum)......... 15.79 11.68 
IDEPETENCE iin. wns sve eee Se ee 4.83 4,42 
Storage period of 1892 (maximum)........ a0 24595 22.50 
Average of storage period............ eee 20.62 16.10 
Dikerence o.% os. sce ve aoe eee ee ee 4.33 6.40 
Comparing any two years, we have 
LEGS? se San tme.o s Hales CDM ey ee oe, aa ee 48.28 27.12 
DES age 1 cc's, skosctens ou, 9 PRS ee Oe CRE Ee 42.96 — 20.56 
DTEETEMCE® geile nc ic ed eve nae eee a 5.32 6.56 
Storage period of 1898: «22 ancrom es ase eee 22.80 16.81 
Storage period of 189lw. aa: Jone. ee oe 20.69 16.59 
Difference Tx.0iis 2.05 gees. Oe rene ene er Oe 0.22 
Caowing period-0f IS9Rev.: 5 sas 2. eee hehe 13.52 3.24 B 
Growing period of 180UraG, churn cee Sores 13.49 2.07 
Difference «2.0... Reg Wns te Oates ee A 0.03 ef a 
Replenishing period of 1898.............. me 189 5.27 
Replenishing period of 1891................ — 8.78 1.90 
PUeIUNCS cs sii eaenate oe j repins he tape eee 3.37 
Cin nen ree ee 
ea of storage period........ sete 23-68 16.838 ae 
8 fod of 1897-0. 4..spesreenes 20.55 64> 
torage per tense ee ceitth ie eet 
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By observing the relation indicated in the foregoing tabula- 
tions, together with hight of ground water, one may approxi- 
mately compute the rainfall from the runoff. In the same way 
the runoff may be approximately computed from the rainfall. 

Map of average rainfall in the State of New York. On plate 
XCVITI of the Report of the United States Board of Engineers on 
Deep Waterways, the writer has given the average rainfall at a 
large number of stations throughout the State of New York. 
When this map was prepared considerable time was expended in 
drawing lines of equal rainfall upon it, but so many discrepan- 
cies appeared that it was finally concluded, for the present, that 
it should be allowed to stand without such lines. The only way 
these contours could be drawn with any satisfaction was to omit 
stations which conflicted too much therewith. This, the writer 
did not feel justified in doing. The observations are not exten- 
‘sive enough to enable one to draw these linesy dal 

Length of time required to make good a serios of rainfall 1 records. 
This question is partially answered inthe writer’s second report 
3 on the Upper Hudson Storage Surveys, for 1896, by a short analy- 

sis of a paper by Alexander R. Binnie, Member of the Institution 

of Civil Engineers! | 
One of the important problems worked out by Mr Binnie is an 
answer to this question: What is tke least number of years 
the continuous record of which, when a mean fall has been deter- 
mined, will not be materially affected, as far as the value of _ 
» the mean is concerned, even if the record be extended bya ereater 
~ number of years of observation? Mr Binnie says: 


Collaterally, inquiry must also be made if the period necessary 
. determine the true mean fall is in any way affecte d by the 
of the mean fall of rain; or if any approximate rule can. 
intries, and to atiporine amounts of tee 
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can be divided, approach the mean, but rather what are the ex- 
treme divergencies from the mean of such shorter periods. By 
this method, any approach to a general law will soon be detected, 
if the extreme divergencies are found gradually to decrease, as 
the subordinate periods into which the record has been divided 
increase in length. 

Also, What is the probable accuracy of any record the length of 
which is less than that necessary to give an average which will 
not be- materially altered when the record is extended ? 

Space will not be taken to show Mr Binnie’s views in detail, 
for which reference may be made to the abstract in the second 
Hudson report, or, for the complete views, to the paper in the 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, but assuming 
that the observations are properly made it is stated that “ depend- 
ence can be placed on any good record of thirty-five years’ dura- 
tion to give a mean rainfall correct within 2 per cent of the 
truth.” 

Further, it can be stated that for records from twenty years to 
thirty-five years in length, the error may be expected to vary 
from 3.25 per cent down to 2 per cent, and that for the shorter 
periods of five, ten, and fifteen years, the probable extreme devia- 
tion from the mean would be 15 per cent and 4.75 per cent, 
respectively. 

A twenty years’ record, therefore, may be expected to show an 
error of 3.24 per cent. This is about as close as rainfall records 
in this country will agree, as comparatively few are much beyond 
twenty years in length. 

In his paper on Rainfall of the United States, Mr Henry has 
examined this question, using long ‘records at New Bedford, St 
Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and other places. The rainfall has 
been measured at New Bedford for 83 consecutive years, and at 
St Louis’ for 60 years. For a 10-year period Mr Henry found 
the following variations from the normal: At New Bedford + 16 
per cent and — 11 per cent; at Cincinnati, + 20 per cent and — 
17 per cent; at St Louis, + 17 per cent and — 13 per cent; at 
Fort Leavenworth, + 16 per cent and — 18 per cent; and at San 
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Francisco, + 9 per cent and — 10 per cent. For a 25 year period, 
it was found that the extreme variation was 10 per cent, both 
at St Louis and New Bedford. Mr Henry reached the conclusion 
that at least 35 to 40 years’ observations ave required to obtain 
a result that will not depart more than + 5 per cent from the 
true normal. The average variation of a 35 year period was found 
to be + 5 per cent, and for a total 40 year period + 3 per cent. 

This preliminary study indicates slightly more range than was 
found by Mr Binnie, although it may be remembered that the 
observations of the latter are far more extensive than Mr Henry’s. 

Again, since the runoff is a function of the rainfall, it follows 
that it must be affected in some degree in a similar manner. As 
to just the relation, so far as known, very few computations have 
been made. Indeed, very few runoff tabulations are extant which 
are long enough to settle this question. It is clearly, therefore, 
yery difficult to solve definitely so abstruse a¥pFoblem as that of 
the extent to which forests affect rainfall. par solutions are 
necessarily tentative in their character and will be for some time 
to come. 

Minimum precipitation in New oR. Let us now examine as 
to what the records of precipitation in New York indicate in 
regard to the probabilities of extreme low-water periods. The 
following records of minimum precipitation are herewith in- 
cluded: At Albany the water years 1895 and 1896 represented a. 
_- period of very low precipitation. The following are the totals — 


REO RDO LON! Cemmenrr 
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_ At Auburn the years 1836, 1837 and 1838 cover a period of very 
low precipitation, as shown by the following: 


1836 1837 1838 

SHES to) ih ee A eee a 19.41 10.37 7.50 
URI Sears eos sh obs ng deco 6.39 11.35 8.14 
PVOMLCMISHIDG cos oss oe sonst eae 6.56 6.78 6.05 
PSO BE is yonwacl eins one ee ee 32.36 28 .50 21.69 


Taking into account the sequence of the foregoing record at 
Auburn, it is probable that in the water year 1838 the runoff of 
streams in that vicinity did not exceed 3 to 4 inches on the catch- 

' nent area. 

In view of its relations to the runoff of the Upper Hudson catch- 
ment area, we may refer to the record at Burlington, Vt., for 
the years 1893-1896, inclusive. We have the: following from the 
Burlington record: 


1893 1894 1895 1896 
Storage .cie. esse eed 8.63 10.35 10.70 9.70 
Growing ...........-. 13.78 hk HI 10. 08 ne ee 
Replenishing ...... ei 5.25 8.34 $.19 oS Bree 

Perales coals “ashe 27.36 °28.20 - 28.97 29.30 


Taking into account the low precipitation of 1894, it is prob- 7 
able that in 1895 and 1896 streams in the vicinity of Burlington - 
3 ge tinot: Restart 5 to 6 imehes on the catchmer area, 
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1879 1880 1881 
PIU secaer oo emcee chee ad, 14.91 16.57 12.33 
EO LL aa eee nT a ee 8.44 10.05 7.38 
Preplenishing ... ic... Rb ihe Sica 6.38 8.61 9.56 


LN DR Se ep ee ee eee 37.23 29 .27 


Im 1881 the runoff of streams in the vicinity of Cooperstown 
probably did not exceed 7 inches. The Cooperstown record is 
considered one of the best long records in the State. 

At Geneva the mean precipitation for twenty-five years, 
between 1850 and 1898, inclusive, is 30.86. In the period from 
1883-1888, inclusive, the precipitation at Geneva was continuously 
below the mean, as indicated by the following: 


1883 1884 1885 1886 1887 1888 


Storage ...... 9.38. 10.43. 5.61 10.02 ~ 6.70 10.48 

Growing ..... 10.6%, Soct8 919.15 - 10,104 141i. 8.80 — 

Replenishing.. 5.76 5.85 6.85 7.18" 4.07 -— 8.22 
Rothe. ~. 25-71 © 22.06 «24.11. 27.39 ~p2.18. 27:59 


——=—— 
For the years 1887 and 1888, it is probable that streams in the 

vicinity of Geneva did not flow to much exceed 2 to 4 inches on 

the catchment area. ; 


At Glens Falls the mean precipitation for the years 1879 to p= 
1898, inclusive, is 37.76 inches. The following is the record for Z 
___the minimum years, 1880-1884, inclusive: ee eee 
| -1880° 4881 1882 1883 1884 
re 14.73. 14183 15.85 18.07 15.97 
a ee debe amb ib ..9,37 -s.-5,0lanc tet 
Replenishing ......... 10.88 8.08 6.49 10.11 6.37 — 
Replenishing _ 8.08 


ee: ae 28.06 31.21 "28. 19 29. ).65 
: ¥. : ™ marx = — — =—— = = = = : = = 


Sa. ll 
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of Glens Falls, 6 inches. In 1884 the precipitation of the stor- 
age period was 2.90 inches greater than in the preceding year, 
but this small additional precipitation was probably mostly 
without effect on the streams because of low ground-water. 
It appears, therefore, entirely safe to assume that the runoff of 
streams in the vicinity of Glens Falls must have been quite as low 
in 1884 as in the previous year 1888. 

At Gouverneur the total precipitation of the year 1838 was 
20.93 inches; of 1839, 18.87 inches, and of 1842, 17.06 inches. 
Assuming forestry conditions at that time in the vicinity of Gou- 
yerneur substantially as they now exist on the Hudson river catch- 
ment area, the runoff of the streams may have been 3 inches, or 
from deforested areas probably 2 inches. 

At Ithaca the two lowest years of precipitation are 1884 and 
1895, in both of which the total happens to be 26.98 inches. In 
1846 the total of the storage period was 9.67 inches, the total 
for the year being 30.07 inches. It is probable that the extreme 
minimum runoff in the vicinity of Ithaca does not exceed 5 inches. 

At Keene Valley the lowest precipitation recorded occurred in 
1881, the total for that year being 28.20 inches. The precipita- 
tion of the storage period was 13.15 inches. The totals of the 
previous years, 1879 and 1880, were 32.15 and 33.32 inches, re- 
spectively. The runoff for 1881 probably did not exceed 8.9 inches. 

At Lowville the period of lowest precipitation was for the 
years 1843-1846, inclusive. The following are the figures for those 
years: 


1843 1844 1845 1846 

Storage eis ete 7.06 11.53 12.90 9.76 

RPO LEY we: duvriv: oi Mavarmsy este 12.12 7.64 8.30 5.78 
Replenishing ......... 8.30 7.34 9.60 11.63 © 

PEG BLM terse aca aoe 27.48 26.51 30.80 27.17 


A marked peculiarity of this Lowville period is the low pre 
cipitation of the storage period for all the years included. Taking 
this into account, it is probable that for the years 1845 and 1846 
the runoff in the vicinity of Lowville was very low. In 1845 it 
may have reached 8 inches, but for 1846 it is doubtful if it 


\ - 
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exceeded 5 or 6 inches. These conclusions, it must be understood, 
are based on present conditions of forestation. In case there 
were much larger forest areas in that vicinity at that time, the 
runoffs may have been somewhat larger. 

At Mexico the total precipitation for the year 1840 was 20.21 
inches, the storage period of that year being 9.73 inches. The 
runoff probably did not exceed 2 inches. 

At Mount Morris the total precipitation of the year 1891 was 
23.69 inches, that of the storage period being 10.24 inches. In 
1895 the total was 25.05 inches, the storage period giving 11.95 
inches. From the writer’s personal knowledge of the subject he 
has no hesitation in saying that in 1895 streams in the vicinity 
of Mount Morris did not run to exceed a total of about 3 to 4 
inches. - 

The year 1895 was generally a year of low precipitation 
throughout the whole State. Thus, at Newark ‘Valley the total =e | 
was 28.40 inches; at New Lisbon, the total was 29.93; at North 
Hammond, the total was 29.80, and so oon. An extended analysis 
of the precipitation records shows that for a large portion of 
the State of New York the runoff of 1895 did not exceed 6 to 12 
inches on the catchment areas. At some places the runoffs were 
less than 6 inches. At Onondaga Hollow the year of minimum 


precipitation occurred in 1841, having been preceded by several Pa 
years of rather low rainfall. Streams in that vicinity probably <1 ee 


_— do not exceed 6 inches runoff in years of minimum precipitation. 
At Oswego the precipitation sank to 26.15 inches in 1855 and 
to 23.46 in 1887; in 1889 it was 30.39 inches. In 1887 the total 
for the storage period was 10.55 inches. It is doubtful if the 
es at Oswego exceeded about 2 to 4 inches for that year. Re 
= os we have the oes record for the years 1832- 1834, 


ct z rie ras 
x s Beene _ kn, a eh 6, Sere ‘ae 18. a ‘d4. Obes 


* 
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The low precipitation of the storage period of the water year 
1884 indicates runoffs in the vicinity of Oxford for that year of 
perhaps 5 inches.. 

At Palermo, where there is a continuous record from 1854-1898, 
inclusive, there are several years in which the precipitation is 
given considerably below 30 inches, as for instance in 1871, 27.81 
inches; in 1875, 28.11 inches; in 1881, 26.37 inches; in 1882, 28.86 
inches, and in 1895, 25.97 inches. The precipitation of the 
storage period of 1895 was only 10.15 inches. It is probable that 
for that year streams in the vicinity of Palermo did not exceed a 
runoff of 2 inches. 

At Penn Yan there is a continuous record from 1829-1867, 
inclusive, the mean of the whole period being 27.93 inches. 
There are several periods of from three to six years when the 
rainfall was less than the average. So marked is this that it 
seems safe to assume that streams in the vicinity of Penn Yan 
do not ordinarily run more than from 4 to 6 inches on the catch- 
ment area. In 1854 the total precipitation was 19.66 inches. 
There are several years in which the total precipitation at Penn 
Yan for the storage period has not exceeded from 8 to 9 inches. 

At Pierpont Manor the totals for the years 1852-1854 are as 
follows: 1852, 30.93 inches; 1853, 27.57 inches, and for 1854, 
28, 89 inches. In 1862 the total precipitation was 28.15 inches. 

At Plattsburg the total precipitation in 1858 was 29.11 inches } 
and in 1859, 22.78 inches. In 1893, 4 was 25.69 inches, ay fas 
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1837 1838 1839 

Sues hg Aa oa ye Lp, NO 10.70 1051.9 7.05 
ees WLI aie ects. Bu eta ans teria ¢ vey! B07 10.20 
Replenishing 52858. Ges eve 8 oe alo 9.63 7.44 4.67 
eRe ts atic oS. Rite -07.00;, a 02.62 


In 1895 the total precipitation at Potsdam was 31.83 inches. 

At Poughkeepsie the total for the year 1895 was 31.53 inches. 

At Rochester there is a continuous record from 1884-1898, 
inclusive. The mean precipitation for this whole period is 33.61 
inches. For the period 1884-1840, inclusive, the total for each 
water year is considerably under the mean, as follows: In 1884, 
20.37 inches; 1835, 28.67 inches; 1836, 26.83 inches; 1837, 29.57 
inches; 1838, 27.02 inches; 1839, 29.97 inches, and in 1840, 28.64 

inches. In 1854 the total was 28.06 inches;-in 1882, it was 
26.74 inches; in 1885, 28.68 inches, and in 1887, only 20.61 inches. 
In 1888 the total rose to 27.34 inches, but the precipitation of 
the storage period was only 9.65 inches. It is probable that the 
runoff of streams in 1888 in the vicinity of Rochester did not 
exceed 8 to 4 inches: In 1895 the total at Rochester was 30.15 
inches. 

At Rome the year of minimum precipitation for the period 
1890- 1898, inclusive, was 1895, in which year the total of the 
storage period was 13.57 inches, and the total for the year 31. oe 

~ inches. 
At Romulus the total for the raorage period of 1895 was 10.87 
inches, and the total for the year 27.76 inches. 
eee Act, Rutland the period 1854-1856, inclusive, covered ‘ies years 
west precipitation. The mean at that place from 1846-1861, 
i Cee le but the rl for 1854 was only 29.50 
hes, and Et 
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26.62 inches; 1872, 30.75 inches; 1878, 28.79 inches; 1874, 27.58 
inches; 1875, 22.30 inches, and 1876, 25.42 inches. In 1875 the 
total precipitation of the storage period was 8.63 inches. The 
total runoff of that year in the vicinity of Sacket Harbor could 
not have much exceeded 2 inches. 

The years 1879-1888 were also low years at Sacket Harbor. 
The following gives the record for 1886-1888, inclusive: 


1886 1887 1888 

LOLA Gens . Seis NG sek Sieg ichpny, 314564 aici) 4.24 
VOW Iason ttl © oR Sk ease Mie 7.38 4.10 5.92 
Replenishing -..-<.\v650 spe ee 8.82 (i 14.59 
Ota Wide ic eee eee ~ 30.84 23.16 24.75 


These three years were preceded by several years in which the 
precipitation ranged from 22.50 inches to 28.87 inches, the year 
1885 having shown a total of 26. 83 inches. For the vane 1895 the 
total at Sacket Harbor was 29.39 inches. 

At South Canisteo the total for the year 1895 was 30.72 inches. 

At Utica the mean of thirty-six years, included between 1826 
and 1892, is 42.39 inches. The lowest year of this period was 1836, 
with a total of 31.75 inches. . 

At Watertown the mean of the period 1862-1898, inclusive, is 
33.53 inches. There have been several short periods in which the 
precipitation has been far below the mean, as for instance 1874- 
1876, inclusive; 1879-1882, inclusive, and in the years 1887 and 
1888. In 1875 the runoff of the storage period was 9.82 inches, — 
the total for the year. being ae pe teens remarks - 
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The foregoing data of precipitation in the State are cited for 
the purpose of establishing the proposition that at times the run- 
offs of New York streams are very low, though undoubtedly the 
saving grace of the whole matter is that apparently the cycles 
of low precipitation do not affect the whole State at the same 
time. Indeed, it is only occasionally that catchment areas as large 
as the Upper Hudson, Black, Mohawk, Oswego, Allegheny, Sus- 
quehanna and Genesee rivers will be all subject to drought in 
the same year. A balancing of conditions is thus to some extent 
brought about. Nevertheless, while the preceding statement is 
fairly deducible from the data, it is the writer’s opinion that if 
we had complete records it would be easily shown that the pre- 
cipitation of nearly the entire State has in some year been on an 
average less than 30 inches, and that consequently the streams 
of the State, as a whole, did not average in suclr a year a runoff of 
more than about 7 to 10 inches. For individual catchment areas, 
like the Upper Genesee, where the total is 1070 square miles, or for 

the Oneida lake area, with a total above Brewerton of 1265 square 

miles, it is quite possible, and indeed probable, that’the minimums 

affecting the whole area may sink somewhat lower. Probably 25 

inches precipitation is not an unreasonable figure. If such a 

minimum should occur for the Oneida lake area, the runoff for 
the water year would not exceed 5 inches.t ee 


Runoff i = 
MEE The laws of stream flow. A eee statement of these laws 
from Mr Vermeule is as follows: 


The waters of the earth are taken up by the process hint we 

~ eall evaporation and formed | into clouds, to be again. precipitated 

to. earth in the form of rain or snow. Of the water which falls 
on the basin of a stream, a portion is evaporated directly by— 

un ; another large portion is taken up by plant growth ‘and 

‘ed in vapor; still another portion, large in winter 
Sate its Sra over pie surface eainetly 


at; 
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into the stream, forming surface or flood flows; finally, another 
part sinks into the ground, to replenish the great reservoir from 
which plants are fed and stream flows maintained during the 
periods of slight rainfall, for the rainfall is frequently, for months 
together, much less than the combined demands of evaporation, 
plant growth, and stream flow. These demands are inexorable, 
and it is the ground storage which is called upon to supply them 
when rain fails to do so. 

All of these ways of disposing of the rain which falls upon the 
earth may be classed as either evaporation or stream flow. 
Evaporation we take to include direct evaporation from the sur- 
face of the earth, or from water surfaces, and also the water 
taken up by vegetation, most of which is transpired as vapor, but 
a portion of which is taken permanently into the organisms of 
the plants. Stream flow includes the water which passes directly 
over the surface to the stream, and also that which is temporarily 
absorbed by the earth to be slowly discharged into the streams. 
A portion, usually extremely small, passes downward into the 
earth and appears neither as evaporation nor as stream flow. It 
is usually too small to be considered, and we may for our purposes 
assume that all of the rain which falls upon a given watershed 
and does not go off as stream flow is evaporated, using the latter 
word in the broadened sense which we have above described. 


Probably one very important effect of forests is that upon the 
ground-water flow of streams. The stream with a catchment area 
wholly or largely in forests will show, without exception, a much 
better ground flow than one with the area denuded of forests. 
Neshaminy and Tohickon creeks may be cited as streams with 

“the smallest amount of forest and the lowest curve of ground- 
water flow. Possibly this is not entirely due to forests, but it 
may be assumed that they bear some relation to the result. 

Units of measurement. Clemens Herschel, member American 


Civil Engineers, in his paper on Measuring: Water? has € 
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the nations of the earth being fortunately agreed upon their 
measures of time, have settled upon one second of time as the 
unit to use in measuring water. Nevertheless, the million United 
States gallons in twenty-four hours has become a standard for 
city water supply practice in the United States, and an acre in 
area covered an inch or a foot deep in a month or in a year is 
used in irrigation practice. But I would warn all engineers to 
be very slow to add to the number of such standards of measure 
for flowing water,.and to abstain from and frown down such 
absurd standards as cubic yards per day, or tons weight of water 
per day, or even cubic feet per minute (instead of second), and 
other incongruities. . . As exercises in the art of arithmetic 
for children such computations may have value, but in the work 
of civil engineers they become a stumbling block to an advance 
of knowledge, and while unduly magnifying the unessentials, they 
indicate a deplorable lack of appreciation of the essentials of the 
art of the civil engineer. 

Cubic measures do well enough for the contents of vessels, or 
as we may express it, for dealing with the science of hydrostatics. 
But so soon as the water to be measured is in motion, or so soon 
as the science of hydraulics has been entered u uposs we must get 
clearly in our minds the idea of rates of flow, or of a procession 
of such cubic volumes passing a given point in a certain unit of 
time, as of a flow of so many cubic feet per second. 


Very little can be added to what Mr Herschel has here said. 
It is a clear exposition of the whole subject. Such units as cubic 
feet per day and cubic miles have clearly no place in a modern 
paper on hydrology. at oa 
The unit of inches on the catchment area may, however be 
--pointed out as an exception to the foregoing ‘general rule. This” 
unit is exceedingly convenient because it admits of expressing 
; ‘Tainfall and runoff in the same unit and without reference to the 
=3 It brings out a number of relations not otherwise ‘easily 
n, as will be exhibited i in geoppert tables eae 


on AN 3 
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mum rainfall of 47.79 inches, with a runoff of 19.38 inches, 
occurred in 1894.1 The minimum rainfall of 31 inches, with a 
minimum runoff of 6.67 inches, occurred in 1895. These figures 
of rainfall indicate that either the extreme maximum or the 
extreme minimum rainfall has not yet occurred on the catchment 
area of this stream. 

On the Muskingum river the maximum rainfall thus far observed 
is 56.97 inches, with a maximum runoff of 26.84 inches, which 
occurred in 1890. The observed minimum rainfall of 29.84 inches, 
with the corresponding minimum runoff of 4.9 inches, occurred in 
1895. It is also doubtful if either the extreme maximum or the 
extreme minimum rainfall has been yet observed on the catchment 
area of this stream. As to whether the rainfall will go lower 
there is no certain way of determining. Moreover, 4.9 inches 
seems a very low runoff—and the runoff is not likely to be less 
than this figure. However, the runoff in any year depends very 
largely on the rainfall of the months from December to May, 
inclusive. There may possibly be, therefore, a lower annual 
runoff than 4.9 inches, even though the total rainfall should exceed 
29.84 inches. The rainfall for December to May, inclusive, was 
13.04 inches. The runoff for that period was 4.04 inches. 

Division of streams into classes. The foregoing statements indi- 
cate that, as regards runoff, streams of the eastern part of the — 
United States may be divided into classes. In the first class will 
fall streams where the maximum rainfall is from 50 to 60 inches, 
with corresponding runoff somewhat more than one half of the 
pan. The minimum runoff will be sabout one half the rainfall, — 
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eatchments of 40 to 50 inches and with a corresponding runoff 
somewhat less than one half of the rainfall. The minimum runoff 
for these streams is from one fourth to one sixth of the corres- 
ponding rainfall, or from about 16 per cent to 25 per cent. 

A further class, the far western streams, may be mentioned, in 
which the runoff is only a very small percentage of the rainfall, in 
some cases not more than 4 per cent to 5 per cent, or at times even 
less. Probably comprehensive study would further subdivide 
these streams, but the intention at present is to merely call atten- 
tion to some of the more marked peculiarities as a basis for final 
detailed study. 

If one takes the streams of the far west, as for instance Loup 
river, in Nebraska, with a catchment area of 13,542 square miles, 
where the rainfall in 1894, observed at 24 stations, was on an 
average only 12.84 inches and the runoff of the Stream did not 
much exceed 1 inch, he will find entirely ditterént c conditions from — 
those above stated. In many cases streams infthat tocality run 
much less than 1 inch. The South Platte, at Denver, Colo., in 
1896, with a rainfall of 11.84 inches, ran 0.62 inch. The catch- 
ment area at this place is 3840 square miles. At Orchard, Colo., 
the South Platte, in 1898, with a rainfall of about 17 inches, ran 
0.9 inch. The catchment area at this place is 12,260 square miles. 


& 
d 
! 
a 


The Republican river, at Junction, Nebr., with a rainfall of about ae 


26 to 28 inches, in 1898, ran 0. 39 inch. The catchment here is 2g 
Be ag 837 square miles in extent. a9 
- The foregoing statements indicate the essential truth of the 
c ... that, broadly, each stream is a law unto itself. Any 
ula, for either maximum, average, or mean runoff, which — 

ot take this into account is incomplete. 

on of runoff from rainfall diagrams. Can es 
ed from diagrams of monthly vainfall? The 
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of the writer is, therefore, that such diagrams are at the best 

crude approximations. Such study is, however, very fascinating, 

and it is not surprising that different hydrologists have attempted 

at various times its solution. Two lines of work may be men- 

tioned. One is, by a combination of a large number of streams 

and their rainfall, to attempt to produce a universal formula. 

This, however, as has been already shown, leads to what is, in 

effect, a hodgepodge. Averages so applied “ bring out class like- _ 
nesses, to the exclusion of individual features.” 

The other method is to plat rainfall and runoff appearing 
monthly in inches, as abscissas and ordinates, respectively, and 
in this way to preserve the individual peculiarities of each stream. 
In some respects the most satisfactory way is to plat the rainfall 
and runoff of the storage, growing, and replenishing periods, 
thus grouping similar characteristics. 

Storage in lakes. The runoff of a stream is very materially 
influenced by the number of lakes within its catchment area. If 
there are many, flood flows may be expected to be much smaller 
than they otherwise would be. Oswego river, as a marked stream 
with large lake pondage, may be discussed in this connection. 
The total catchment area of this stream is 5002 square miles. It 
_ issues from a region with a mean annual rainfall of from 380 to 
40 inches and with heavy snowfalls, frequently melting suddenly 
at the end of winter. Nevertheless, the ordinary flood-flows do 


not exceed 4 cubic feet per second per square mile, and even 


Ey pad levee are ee 6 se2 % amas et Per second 
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(1) Seneca basin 


Total area of 
Area water surface, 


Catchment Areaof water of flats flats and 
Name of Lake or River. ‘8g. mai. Reel. ene ci aacae 
Canandaigua ......... 175.0 18.6 8.0 26.6 
SGOT ES ee pee eae 187.0 20.3 3.0? 23.3 
SO pane tees 707.0 66.0 4.0? 70.0 
Ree Val Be eee eae ste 1,593.0 66.8 2.0 68.8 
DESC RNMOO S isP S chs RS we. < 208.0 12.4 5.5 nee) 
Skaneateles .......... 73.0 12.8 0.5 13.3 
RD EISCO pent tle OH ar 34.0 3.0 0.5 8.5 
ROSS cos, Sts Sine were (4) 4.3. (2) 4.3 
CONONGIPA ! Ss 054 SEN eR 233 .0 4.0 0.5 4.5 
Henecac river’... v.63 a 233 .0 3.5 a A ee 3.5 
MrOe2GINa. MAL views ess 45.0 45.0 
Miscellaneous small P ; 
PORTS Std si varee ee Barcovay twists = Be ae eeae ais Bo) 
¢ Miscellaneous flat ; ; pee ies 
: WCE eros ig tw Siege nn ewes su Fe Se Fea (20.0 — solid 
. 2. 920 ogee 3,433 .0 215.2 89.0 304.2 
: (2): Oneida basin 
- AGA ZENOVIA sen Sx Gee es 9.0 2.8 0.3 ea 
Oneida ............-+- 1,265.0 80.0 120.0 200.0 
Miscellaneous small Ses re aad toe 
MR DOTS ooo nse eee 0 pee : Bal Ss aes Spent ere LS ERS 
Miscellaneous flat ess eee 
Bier valleys ......<... aah are Saw he Oa : 
Oneida Tiver .......... ei2sT0s aU 
ee eee eet 880. 0 bn o04: 3. 
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The foregoing tabulation is mostly self-explanatory, and attention 
is merely directed to the footings, from which it is learned that the 
total area of water surface is approximately 310 square miles; 
the total area of flats and marsh, 221 square miles, and the total 
of water surface flats and marsh, 530 square miles. 

Dividing the total area of water surface, flats and marsh by 
5002, the area of catchment basin, it appears that the total area 
of water surface, flats and marsh is 10.6 per cent of the whole 
catchment. We do not often have flood runoffs in New York 
exceeding 8 or 4 inches in depth over the catchment area, but 
4 inches in depth over the Oswego area would be only 37.7 inches 
on the pondage area of 530 square miles. 

Several of the large lakes of this basin fluctuate considerably 
between high and low water. From tabulations given in the 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Works it is shown that the 
fluctuation of Skaneateles lake, which is drawn upon as a canal 
reservoir, is as much as 5 feet, and of Otisco lake, about 4.5 feet. 
According to figures given in the Eleventh Annual Report of the 
State Board of Health of New York it appears that the maximum 
fluctuation of Cayuga lake for a long series of years has been 
7.56 feet, although this large fluctuation may be possibly partly 
due to work done by the State in cutting out the channel of 
Seneca river for the purpose of draining the Montezuma marsh. 


Ordinarily the fluctuation of Cayuga lake does not exceed between 


2 and 8 feet. From March 4, 1887, to December 2 of that year, 
the lake fell 2. 93° feet, and from March, 1889, to December of that 
year, the guctisdon was 2.3 feet. The figures are not at hand 


Sa eaaee ris cee Seneca and the 
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is discharged into Cayuga lake without affecting Seneca river 
below the mouth of Clyde river at all. It is undoubtedly due to this 
fact that fall floods on Oswego river are almost entirely unknown. 

The evaporation of the Oswego river catchment area is exceed- 
ingly large—about 28 inches—whence it results that the runoff 
from a mean annual rainfall of from 36 to 87 inches does not 
exceed about 9 or 10 inches? 

Computation of annual runoff. No general rule can be formu- 
lated for computing annual runoff. The formulas of Mr Vermeule 
are excellent formulas of the purely empirical class, applying 
fairly well to many streams in the northeastern part of the United 
States, but they do not apply at all to streams of the middle west 
and far west. Nor do they apply to some streams in the north- 
eastern section. Nevertheless, they take into account the ground 
water, and are the most useful formulas thus far devised. Jt may 
be mentioned that Mr Vermeule specially disclaims any inten- 
tion of working out any formulas applying oubide. of the State of | =f 
New Jersey. His general formula is in tl the» natut® of a suggestion. 

Discrepancies in computation of runoff: In computing the run- 
off of various streams small discrepancies will continually appear, 
and when such do not exceed 1 to 2 inches they are outside the 
limit of discussion. The question does not admit of such minute: 
ness as to permit the discussion of small differences, although a 


difference re of 2 inches on several thousand square miles would be oe 
a less serious than on the usual municipal catchment area 3 a4 
of from 20 to 100 square miles. The size of the catchment area 3 


should, therefore, in this particular, be taken into account. 
_ Moreover, the runoff of streams has thus far been almost uni- 
over-estimated, Only a few were really down to the actual 
ly in no department of professional work are tl there — 
ped taken into account ees here. _ 
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what he has said in his report to the United States Board of 
Engineers on Deep Waterways, viz: 

The data for estimating the water supply of a large canal, 
specially when on a large scale, should be based, when such data 
are available, upon actual gagings of streams, rather than on 
general considerations derived from study of the rainfall alone. 
An examination of a large number of estimates of canal water 
supplies, based onthe usual method, shows that rainfall data 
alone are in close cases inadequate for solving a water-supply 
problem of the magnitude of the one now under consideration. 
When, however, actual gagings of the streams, extending over a 
sufficient number of years, are available, there is no reason why a 
water-supply problem on a large scale may not be worked out with 
the precision of a proposition in mathematics. 

What is here said in regard to water supplies for canals is 
equally true as regards all other water supplies, either municipal 
or for water power, etc. Farther on in the same chapter it is 
stated : 

It is not intended to say, however, that rainfall data are not of 
use in a hydrologic discussion. When, as in the present case, in 
addition to stream gagings an extended series of such data are 
available, the argument is made doubly good and the demonstra- 
tion strengthened. 

When records of gagings are available the computation becomes 
very simple. It is merely a matter of simple addition and sub- 
traction. 

The complete data required in order to compute the safe pos- 
sible yield of a stream are as follows: 

1) The catchment area. 

2) The rainfall of the minimum year, as well as for a series of 
years. 

3) A ground-water diagram of the stream or, lacking such, a 
diagram for a neighboring stream lying in the same or a similar 
geologic formation, and, so far as possible, with similar condi- 
tions of forestation. 

4) The available storage capacity of the stream. 

5) The loss by water surface evaporation from the reservoirs, 
together with an estimate of the loss by percolation. 
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The data required for ordinary computations may be frequently 
limited to the totals of the storage, growing, and replenishing 
periods, although when ground water is to be taken into account 
the monthly data should be given. 

Formulas for runoff. At the risk of being considered some- 
what elementary the writer will give the more important of the 
formulas for runoff, expressed in terms of inches on the catch- 


ment area: 
I _ 2x Qx 86400 x12 (5) 
we Ax 640 x 43560 
Whence we deduce, i 
Lees nx = xC, (6) 
Also, c 
ee | (7) 
. and S “ | s 2 : 
To change ee per day into inches per are we fave 
; I,=2x Gx, (9) 
- ere een ; — 
: aa (10) 
In Gah bororts of the United States Geological ‘Survey the dis- 
charge of streams is sometimes given in acre-feet per month. To Sa 
Zs reduce such to inches per month, we have, when total acre-feet. = = 
are given: | =" y = 


a ae ie. meas ay vis 
ap ~s : i ] : an aE 
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Q—=cubie feet per second flowing from the catchment area, as 
determined by gagings. 


C,= constant = (aes 

C,= constant = (“Hosea 
C= constant== aoe sis i500)" 
O= constant = (a5) : 


The constants, C,, C., Cs, and ©,, are left in form for log- 
arithmic computation. For a given case, catchment area is con- 
stant, and A, in the final logarithmic form, will be combined 
with these. 

It is sometimes convenient to tans a formula for converting 
discharge in cubic feet per second into inches draining from an 
area in 24 hours and vice versa. The following formulas answer 
to these conditions. In these formulas, 

Q=discharge in cubic feet per second. 

d—discharge over catchment, in depths in inches in 24 hours. 

ier ieacnnas a area in | Square miles. 


eee SP ete PS 
Ebner: siete A12) 
_ and Q= 26.89 Ae Mccain saps, nn teheh Be 


“This formula is convenient for use in considering floods.) 
Maximum discharge formulas. A considerable number of such a 
sl heen worked 1 out, but Cesta taken into | “a 
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In these formulas, D—discharge in cubic feet per 
coefficient, depending for its value upon rainfall, soil, topographi- 
cal slope, elevation, size of the stream, shape of the catchment, etc. 
and M=area of the catchment in square miles. 

Coefficient table for representative areas. In Mullins’s Irri- 
gation Manual there are given tables for the value of the 
coefficients of these two formulas, together with the correspond- 
ing depth in inches, drained off from the given areas, and the dis- 

charges in cubie feet per second. These two formulas are cited 
because they take into account the principle of the sliding coefti- 
cient, as does the Kutter formula, a principle which, all things 
considered, is the most useful thus far devised. It is true that 
maximum discharge formulas have been devised taking into 
account average slope, depth, and intensity of rainfall, area of 
the mountainous part of the catchment and area ef the flat part of 
the same in square miles, and length of strea from source to — 
point of discharge. These formulas, however, also, involve from 
one to two coefficients and become complicated if’ use without, it 
is believed, any special gain over the simpler expressions cited. 
The formulas of Dickens and Ryves, which comprise within the 
coefficient C everything included in the more complicated form- 
 ulas, were the forerunners of formulas of this class. 
Cooley’s formulas. In an able paper? Mr George W. Gooley, 


C. E., gives the following formulas for runoff : "5 se: 
a a catchment without lakes, =a ro - 
uc F=0.844 LRC. 2 (16) 
> ac a catchment with large lakes as receiving reservoirs, 
b. abs. 2 | Ra(RH Ey —E)*0. slaw eee an) 


- d za = ‘<< 
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The constant 0.844 is equal to the number of feet in a square 
mile divided by the seconds in a year. 

In these formulas the sliding coefficient is also recognized. The 
results, however, are based on averages, although it seems clear 
enough that, in either power or water supply works, what is 
wanted is the minimum runoff for a year or a series of years. 
For instance, the minimum rainfall at Lake Minnetonka in 1889 
was only 18.36 inches, while the maximum in 1892 was 37.90 
inches, or a little more than double the minimum. It is evident 
enough to any person who has gaged streams extensively that the 
runoff in 1889 must have been very much less than in 1892. In 
the absence of statements as to the amount of runoff in 1889, the 
writer can only estimate it, but he doubts if it were over 10 per 
cent to 12 per cent of the rainfall. Probably about 2 inches is 
not far from the mark. What is wanted, therefore, is a concise 
statement, not only in this case but in every other, of the runoff 
of the year or series of years of minimum rainfall. 

Danger of using averages. The writer has dwelt upon the fore- 
going point somewhat because only a few of the more advanced 
students of hydrology have thus far fully appreciated its import- 
ance. <A very large proportion of all the papers and reports pre- 
pared in the last ten years have proceeded on the supposition that 
safe deductions could be made from an average runoff. It is 
needless to say that all such are, without exception, erroneous. 
What is wanted is a clear statement of the minimum, together 
with the longest period which such minimum may be expected 
to occupy. A study of the meteorological records of the State of 
New York shows that the minimum period may be expected fre- 
quently to extend over three years. In the writer’s report to the 
United States Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, in the 
chapter on the Meteorology of New York and the relation of pre- 
cipitation to runoff, a large number of specific cases are cited, 
but space will not be taken here to discuss them. This proposi- 
tion is true for other regions than the State of New York. 

Danger of using percentages. A much greater danger arises 
from the use of percentage of rainfall appearing in runoff. In 


~~ og 
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many reports and papers it is assumed that averages of a series 
of percentages can be safely taken. The following illustration, 
with five cases drawn from observation, may be taken to show 
that this is erroneous: 


RUNOFF, PER CENT OF RAINFALL 


Case Rainfall Runoff Per cent 
Inches Inches 

PN PR oe crc re Cilelm Shere allen 'o Mrantvaige tS: siete steele 44.3 20.1 45.37 
eS Sm 2 Ung ene Cle we te rie Ore at rene 62.5 35.0 56.00 
al i ee eee a eer eer bie ec 16.2 1.2 7.41 
4 et ee ear aio 24.3 2.5 10.29 
2M Ae Sera a easton on ocean een 40.4 13.1 32.42 
Ramee rd 71.9 5)151.49 

80.29 

Ranoft 71.9 
——.=38).31 — 


ee sist [87.7 
* Difference 8. 8.02 


Runoff coefficient “misleading. Asa corollary to the preceding 
proposition, it follows that the ratio between annual rainfall and 
runoff, known as the “runoff coefficient or factor,” is essentially 
misleading. A realization of this fact has led the writer, in his 
report to the United States Board of Engineers on “Deep Water- 
ways, to practically expurgate this statement, or anything ap- 


ee oximating to it, from his report. The expressions, “average 


runoff” and “ percentage of the rainfall, ” do not appear. 
Relation between total runoff and runoff of storage period. 
M ion. ‘may also be again directed to the fact ‘that the total 
‘eam in any given year depends very largely on the 
. be CoE ge ak sorere sheriog. ” Usual 
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therefore, very largely on whether or not the rainfall of the stor- 
age period—December to May, inclusive—is large or small. If 
the winter rainfall is relatively large, the runoff will also be rela- 
tively large, even though the total rainfall for the year is small. 
This fact must be taken into account in estimating the value of 
streams. Whether any given stream is low during the summer 
months or has then a well-sustained flow will depend very largely 
on the-rainfall of the month of May. When the May rainfall 
is heavy enough to produce full ground water, the flow is likely 
to be well sustained, even though the rainfall is comparatively 
low during the summer months following. If, on the contrary, 
the May rainfall is so low as to leave a deficiency in ground water 
for that month, the flow will be low during the summer, even 
though the rainfall is large. 

The foregoing explains why for certain years the runoff of 
a stream may be relatively small, even with rainfall considerably 
above the average. 

To more particularly illustrate this, assume a stream with, say, 
6 inches of ground-water flow and further assume that on any 
convenient date the ground water is practically depleted. Under 
these circumstances, the 6 inches of ground water must fill up 
before any very large flow can occur. On the other hand, we may 
consider the sequence of the rainfall such as to leave full ground 
~ water, whence it results that there will be a much larger rune 
even though rainfall and other conditions are the same. 


; What i is wanted i in a stream, therefore, is as large a ground flow 4 Ss 
as possible, with small evaporation. ‘That ‘there are very great 


ee fe ee 
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ant in estimating the permanency of a stream. Aside from Mr 

Vermeule’s, the most satisfactory discussion which the writer 

has seen is that of Mr W. 8. Auchincloss! This paper, while too 

long to be abstracted, is nevertheless very interesting, because the 
author recognizes the limitations of averages. On page 10, after 
giving a table of the average rise of his sublake, he states: 

Since the table was built up from averages, we must not expect 
it to emphasize special variations, for the grouping of averages 
resembles the grouping of pictures in composite photography. 
The combination invariably brings out class likenesses to the 
exclusion of individual features. Thus the table loses sight of an 
extraordinary year like 1889—full of plus quantities—also seasons 
of drought, like 1894 and 1895. It, however, clearly shows that 
influx has a tendency to prevail between February and July, in- 
elusive, and efflux to hold the mastery during the remaining 

- months of the year. v 
: _Though this paper does not fully recognize the Avide variation 
é occurring in different localities, this is probabhy not due to over- 

sight, but merely to the fact that the > author &vas discussing a 

specific case. The observations recorded were made at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. The paper is valuable and well worth the attention of 
students of hydrology. 

Vermeule’s formulas. These formulas are somewhat different 
from those previously considered. Mr Vermeule claims to have 
discovered a relation between evaporation and mean annual tem- : 
perature. For the relation between annual evaporation and Lee 
annual precipitation on OS: ee and SN rivers he 


‘ _ gives the following: ; . 
=i 2 eH 15.504 0.16" Rh, ~ (18) 


which E=the annual he ars and R==the 2 annual 


a ‘publication of this fetal: in the Report ee 
y of New EON allowed. tok r other 
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given for evaporation on the Sudbury, Croton and Passaic rivers. 
The following is his general formula for all streams: 


B=(15.50+0.16 R) (0.05 T— 1.48) (19) 
This, however, he states is merely a suggestion. His purpose 
is to deduce laws which hold for the State of New Jersey alone. 
In these formulas the evaporation is taken to include all the 
various losses of water to which a catchment area is subject, 
including direct evaporation as well as water absorbed and 
transpired by plsnt growth, etc. Hence, | 
F (runoff)— R— E. (20). 
Mr Vermeule gives the following formulas for the Sudbury, 
Croton and Passaic rivers: 
December—May, E=4.2040.12 R; (21) 
June—-November, E=11.30+0.20 2. - (22) 
These formulas take into account the fact that ee is. 
low in the winter months and high during the summer. 
Mr Vermeule also gives the following formula for ene ‘ 
monthly evaporation from the monthly rainfall for Sudbury, 
Croton and Passaic catchment areas: : 


[e=monthly evaporation; r= =montkly rainfall. 7 


LCCC VOLT ae ns Ue Ra One Sere sa 


Se 
_ Ma Cie ae oe ee ie 
ee oe e= 2.5: 
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At this point Mr Vermeule was confronted by the difficulty of 
ground storage. In regard to the effect of this it may be men- 
tioned that, with rainfall above the average continuously for sey- 
eral years, ground water may be expected to stand above its 
average hight, yielding to streams the maximum flow possible to 
ground water. On the other hand, when the rainfall is below the 
average for a number of years ground-water flow will be lower, 
becoming less and less as the rainfall approaches the minimum. 
It is very important that this fact be taken into account, because 
without it one is certain to fall into error. The formulas for 
average depletion may be given as follows: 


d,=d,+e+f—r . ; (24) 


af, ae! : (25) 
In which d, and d, —depletion at end of peertéts ‘month and BS 


for the month under consideration ; d==average depletion ; e and 
v=monthly evaporation and monthly rainfall, respectively, and 
f=computed monthly flow. . 
The foregoing does not fully express the use of these formulas, 
put as all that is wanted at this time is an illustration of methods, 
_ this brief. account may be deemed sufficient. a 
. Mr Vermeule gives a diagram showing ground flow for the sev- : 
eral different streams mentioned for a given depletion, which is 3 
_-to be used in conjunction with the foregoing formulas. In his” 
opinion the diagrams present advantages over a ground-flow 
_ formula with varying constants and coefficients for. different 
5 Seika more oe pind: and he ae accu: 
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Values of M for given mean annual temperatures are as follows: 

40°, 0.77; 41°, 0.79; 42°, 0.82; 43°, 0.85; 44°, 0.88; 45°, 0.91 5 
46°, 0.94; 47°, 0.97; 48°, 1; 49°, 1.03; 50°, 1.07; 51°, 1.10; 52°, 
1.14; 53°, 1.18; 54°, 1.22; 55°, 1.26; 56°, 1.30; BE 1.34; 58°, 1.39; 
59°, 1.48; 60°, 1.47; 61°, 1.51. 

In a table on page 149 of the Report on Forests Mr Vermeule 
compares observed annual evaporation with computed annual 
evaporation. The following are some of the differences which 
appear : 

On the Genesee river the observed annual evaporation is 27.2 
inches; computed annual evaporation, 20.6 inches; the observed 
annual evaporation, therefore, is 6.6 inches, or 32 per cent, 
greater than the estimated annual evaporation. On the Mus- 
conetcong river the observed, as compared with the computed 
evaporation, is 13 per cent less; on the Pequest it is 17 per cent 


less; on the Paulinskill it is 14 per cent less; on the Tohickon, 382 


per cent less; on the Neshaminy, 16 per cent less; on the Perkio- 
men, 17 per cent less; on the Desplaines, 21 per cent greater; on 
the Kansas, 15 per cent greater ; on the Upper Hudson, 10 per 
igs greater; on Hemlock lake, 18 per cent less; on the Potomac, 
7 per cent less; on the Savannah, 13 per cent less. For the rest 

= the streams cited in the table the agreement is closer than this. 
The observed annual evaporation is 32 per cent greater than 
the computed annual evaporation on the Genesee river and 32 per 
cent less on Tohickon creek—a range of 64 per cent. Somewhat 


similar een are found on Slrad streams where the gagings 
PE OSMAS LS referred to in the 


~ 
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Cochituate and Mystic rivers have been deduced, it is believed, by 
Mr Francis’s formula for the Merrimac dam. As to the Desplaines 
river, a discharge curve determined by current meter has, it is 
believed, been applied.t The English streams cited, Lea, Wandle, 
Thames, etc. have probably been gaged by a sharp-crested weir, 
and the others mostly by the current meter and a rating table. 

Russell’s formulas. Mr Thomas Russell? gives the following 
formulas for the runoff of the Ohio, Upper Mississippi, and Upper 
and Middle Missouri valleys, in terms of the annual rainfall. For 
the Ohio river the formula is as follows: 


O—0.600+0.95 R—0.90 R (0.975 e—0.421 ¢'+0.626 e). (27) 
For the Upper Mississippi it is: 
O—0.504+0.93 R—O.88 R (1.1381 e—0.383 e¢’). (28) 


¥ 


For the Upper and Middle Missouri it is: 
O—0.12+0.98 R—0.93 R (0.91 e—0.220 e*0.009 ey). (29) 
In these formulas R is the rainfall for the Ege SUE miles; 
e is the quantity of water required to saturate the aur at any time, 
equal to the difference between what the air contains and the 
amount if it was saturated; and O is the « utflow or runoff. 
These formulas are interesting in the pzesent connection, 
- because they recognize the fact that every stream must have its 
own formula. The variation in runoff on the Ohio, Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers will be observed on inspection of the formulas. 
Like all formulas of this class they are subject to considerable Be 
yariation. In the month of October, 1881, the computed outflow 
of the Missouri river was 4.9 cubic miles and the observed flow 
_ was 1.6 6 cubic miles, a difference of 3.3 cubic miles. eG 
between catchment area and maximum, minimum and 
. It is quite common for hydrologists to assume that — 
sbetrcet eee area ae Bae mini- ee 
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annual runoff varies inversely as the size of the catchment, and 
that maximum runoff, or flood flow, varies directly as the size of 
the catchment. 

In order to gain some idea as to the applicability of this propo- 
sition, the résumé of discharge data, in the Twentieth Annual 
Report of the United States Geological Survey, pages 46-64, has 
“been examined. This table includes about 225 streams in various 
portions of the United States, with records ranging from 18 to 
20 years in length to 1 year. A few of the best-known streams— 
as, for instance, the Croton and Sudbury—are not given in detail, 
although the large number included in this table, it is believed, 
is sufficient to settle definitely this question. Only a very few of 
the results will be referred to here. 

In the first place, it appears certain that with equal rainfall 
there is no very definite relation between size of catchment area 
and mean annual runoff. For instance, the Kennebec, at Water- 
ville, Me., with a catchment area of 4410 square miles, has a mean 

- annual runoff for 6 years of 22.4 inches. The Cobbosseecontee, at 
Gardner, Me., with a catchment area of 230 square miles, has a 3 
mean annual runoff for 6 years of 18.5 inches. The Androscog- 
gin, at Rumford Falls, Me., with a catchment area of 2220 square 
miles, has for 6 years a mean annual runoff of 24.2 inches. The 
Presumpscot, at Sebago Lake, Me., with a catchment of A470 square — 
miles, has a mean annual runoff for 11 years of 21 inches. The — 4 
Merrimac, at Lawrence, Mass., with a catchment area of 4 a 

; LS Sisiaes apatcs <asmnpuemendsee ee ; 
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between the runoff and the rainfall, runoff increasing as rainfall 
increases, and conversely. 
As regards the division of streams into classes in proportion to 
size of catchment area, it appears, therefore, that aside from 
floods one is not, on present information, justified in such classi- 
fication, and even in cases of floods it is quite probable that there 
are other considerations of such importance as to render a 
classification of this character inexpedient. 
Since there is no very ‘definite relation between size of catch- 
ment and runoff there is no reason why comparison may not be 
made of streams having such large difference in size of catchment. 
For some streams, as for instance, Pequannock river, where the 
slopes are very steep, the runoff is somewhat higher than it would 
be with other conditions the same, but with flatter slopes. But 
generally the degree of forestation and other elenfents exercise so 
much more important an influence that a comparison, without 
regard to size of catchment area, may be legiti nately made. 
Nevertheless, this proposition is possibly-debatable, and for the 
present the conclusions drawn are tentative merely. 
The extreme low-water period. In the discussion of the streams 
the writer has given the low water of the minimum year, but this 
does not usually include the extreme low-water period, which is in 
almost every case much more than one year. Space will not be 
taken to show the extreme low-water periods of all the streams. 
It is considered that illustrations oe Muskingum and Genesee 
vivers are sufficient. 
~ On the Muskingum river three low-water periods have occurred 
ng the time covered by the gagings. The first w vas from 
1887, to November, 1889, inclusive, a period of twenty- 
‘during which the total runoff was 18.55 inches oy 


— 
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column (1) in the following tabulation. Since the water surface 
area is 20 square miles, it becomes 20/5828 of the whole, or 1/292. 
Hence water surface evaporation is 1/292 or 40 inches, and mak- 
ing the computation for each month, we haye the quantities as 
per column (2): 


TOTAL EVAPORATION AND EVAPORATION PER SQUARE MILE OF WATER SURFACE IN 
MUSKINGUM BASIN 


Hysol 
tion 
ital! co noeatee 
re eva — ea oe 
Januaryic. ie pes. veomesehe waeese epee SS 1.00 0.0034 
PebMuaty sessions deities emereateoee Keres euneyine + 1.10. 2g OGSy 
Marchs< nieces Pe ee ee ee. 1: .0058 
April: w< .+:iassiywormeacs Tae Ge rae 3.00 . 01029 
Maly oie cma op necaertiee Sid dic SLE OE 4.60 .01578 
oF ALTE soca WOR RR RO A Ee 5.65 .01938 © ~ 
abil Vit. initia ao Gin Aaa nie enngat os oat Agecrid sim assets 6.10 .02092 
AURURtS we a arin Ee eS ae 5.60 .01921 => 
September ssw vs eaciewaie ndtauke cic zieatnoees Feineuth. Loe aan 
GistObee cate Sncatow kag snr eae 3.35 ~ .01149 
Dovembersc tus donee See whi. ance ar OM 2.25  .00772 
Deceiben,. 23 ae a vd, FiO on poles 
serie rt 
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time the net runoff did not exceed under the assumed conditions 
7.09 inches. The average runoff for 20 months was 0.354 inch and 
for 7 months 0.116 inch. 

On Genesee river there have been two low-water periods during 
the time covered by the gagings. The first was from June, 1894, 
to February, 1896, a period of 21 months, during which time there 
was a gross runoff of 13.02 inches. Evaporation has been com- 
puted for a proposed reservoir of 12.4 square miles water-surface 
area, with allowance for actual hight of water during the differ- 
ent months. On this basis and with a small allowance for per- 
colation, leakage, etc. the total evaporation loss for the 21 months 
becomes 0.65 inch, leaving a net runoff of 12.37 inches. The aver- 
age runoff for 21 months was 0.59 inch, or, if we assume 1.43 
inches left in reservoir at end of period, the average allowable 
runoff becomes 0.52 inch. For 10 months, with some allowance, 
the average runoff is 0.30 inch and for 7 monthg0:10 inch. 

The second period was from June, 1896, to December, LES 
period of 19 months, during which time the net runoff was 15. . 
inches. The average runoff for 19 months, with 1. 24 inches left 
in reservoir at end of the period, was 0.63 inch; for 8 months, 0.31 
inch, and for 6 months, 0.17 inch. These figures, without being 
exhaustive, show that the Genesee river is a somewhat better 
water yielder than the Muskingum river. The relation of the 
rainfalls is shown in the tables. 

A large number of other interesting and valuable tabulations 
eould be drawn from these data, specially those relating to 
storage. In any case, enough has peen said to sustain the state- 
ment that streams vary, not only as regards their total capability 
of yielding water, but as regards their distribution. In order to 
develop a stream to its maximum capacity for either water power 
or municipal purposes, it is absolutely indispensable to have a 
series of carefully prepared gagings. Lacking these, there should 
be gathered as long a rainfall record as possible, from which, by 
comparison, the approximate runoff of the stream may be com-— 
puted. A carefully taken series of gagings is, however, in every 
way preferable. ; 
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We may consider the following data from the Hudson and 
Genesee rivers : 


RAINFALL, RUNOFF, EVAPORATION AND VARIATION FROM THE MEAN ON 
HUDSON AND GENESEE RIVERS 


Hudson river 
Variation Variation Evapo- Variation 


Year Rainfall from mean Runoff from mean ratiop from meap 
RESO See 43.92 —1.02 23.64 —0.34 20.28 —0.68 
DESO Tce geen 49°96 21206 DEITI SI aT Aaa 0 
TS90 Ae ee 50.85 +5.41 28.56 +4.58 21.79 140.83 
ASO Lakaie. "6 2h 9.96 2198: 20256 3.02 wee rkO ot ee 
1892 ......-- 58.87 48.938 33.08 +9.10 20.79 —0.17 
LB93 cannes a 42.18 2-976" Fe 91e —2..07- 20.27, —0769 
GOA 22h rors A187 =-3:67— 19.37. 4.61. 22.00, 41.04 
DSIO motels: « 1. 86.67 .—8.27 17:46 =6.52 19.21. 1. 
SOD = gov iin Baas 45.21 40.27 23.63 —0.35 21-68  +0.62 
TSO ero s.x 2 a8 46.51 +1. 57 26.19 32.21 20°32" = 1. Ge 
TSOS oo 5 kero o 48.30 43.36 27.65 48.67 20.65 —0.31 

Mean’ .... 44.94 —19.58 23.98 —19.58 20.96 —4.24 
419.54 +19 .56 44.22 
—0.04 —0.02 —0.02 
Genesee river ae 
mais 


oe: ariation Variation 
Year ; hia se from mean — sare oe rai 
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On comparing these two streams, as per the foregoing tabula- 
tion, it appears that the water yields are quite different. In 
searching for a reason for the difference which appears, the 
writer assigns as a principal cause the difference in forestation, 
the Hudson area being still largely in forest, while the Genesee 
is almost totally deforested and under cultivation, either for grain 
farming or grazing. 

By way of still better comparing the rainfall, panot and 
evaporation of these two catchment areas the following tabulation 
has been prepared : 


COMPARISON OF RAINFALLS, HUDSON AND GENESEE RIVERS 


Rainfall Rainfall 
of Hudson of Genesee 


Year area area Difference 
eer 50.385, 47.54 42.81 
SOL) ee ee he SSEES. ++. 42.96 88.12 +4.84 
LAE EE ce eet mee? 53.878, “41:69 +12.18 
SS SS ee eee 42.18 389.30 +2.88 
Se eee Sy ies bese cactus et <ATT3T 47,79 —6 242 
re Se eee 36.67 31.00 +5.67 
TEE Se lee ae a Sees 45.21 40.68 +4.58 
BOTS cd 2 tt pe eee 46.51 34.39 412.12 
ECR ties at Ae Pere 48.30 42.50 +5.80 
eran ro es 0. eee. Re 45.27 40.88 14.94 


_ COMPARISON OF RUNOFFS, HUDSON AND GENESEE RIVERS 


ea ; 
Runoff Runoff | 
' : r 2 Jae OL ee of Genesee ; 
Year ; a area Difference 
pen: Pee ee cetes ss: TR 21.22 47.34 


14.05°  +6.51 
15 42 ati UD 


Sieg eme ws oto (oy = wits 10) 16e 6 ‘e's ee erie 
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COMPARISON OF EVAPORATIONS, HUDSON AND GENESEE RIVERS 


Evaporation oo ay a 
of Hudson of Genesee 


Year area area Difference 
AO) yo eck. cate uw. ats elo Hales, emelien hese he temeene 21.79 26.32 —4.53 
VROV. fini s cce €> hom = Bee ae hee eee 22.40 24.07 —1.67 
TROD, 8p aile seo saceithtiege a engl as mae aa 20.79 26.27 —5.48 
BO os Ea ee eng ee 20.27 25.95 —5.68 
ROSS os 5 od averse 4 «Spee ae ean 22.00 28.41 —6.41 
5 <<!) eee eR a tow ar tomer ir er ee Fe 19.21 24.33 —5.12 
{S96 Os ee a oie ee. eee ene 91.58 27.88 —6.30 
4897 20 wok cae Oe Ss = ee 20.32 25.01 —4.69 
{ROC ee ag eek sera eae gece or 20.65 27.37 —6.72 

I GC CR Pm arRIChe ho. co a casero cal Ox 21.00 26.18 —5.18 


It will be noticed that in the first of the two preceding tabula- 
tions for the Hudson river, there are eleven years included and 
that the average of the rainfall is 44.94 inches; the average runoff 
is 23.98 inches, and the average evaporation is 20.96 inches. The 
Genesee river, on the contrary, only includes nine years, from 
1890 to 1898, inclusive. 

In the second tabulation the years 1890-1898, inclusive, have been 
taken for not only the Hudson river, but also for the Genesee, for 
purposes of comparison. The taking of the Hudson river for 
nine years instead of eleven makes a slight difference in the means. 
The rainfall is 45.27 inches; the runoff, 24.27 inches, and the 
evaporation, 21 inches. The Hudson river table is not worked 
up to date, although the data are at hand, for the reason that the 
Genesee river data do not extend beyond the year 1898. There is 
no way, therefore, of comparing the two since that year. 

Variation in weir. measurements. The writer has shown’ the 
considerable variation in weir measurements due to the difference 
in form of weir alone. So great are these that any conclusions 
based upon the data of sharp-crested weirs applied to other forms 


‘Partially abstracted from paper, Data of Stream Flow in Relation to 
Forests, by Geo. W. Rafter. Lecture before engineering classes of Cor. 
Uni., Ap. 14, 1899. ‘Trans. Assn. of Ciy. Engrs. of Cor. Uni., Vol. VII, 1899. 

2On the Flow of Water over Dams: Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. XLIV, 
p. 220. ' 
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are extremely unsatisfactory. In one case of a flat-crested weir, 
the flow at a given depth is only 75 per cent of what it is over a 
sharp-crested weir. Variations of from 5 per cent to 20 per cent 
are common, as may be easily observed by examining the tables in 
the paper on the flow of water over dams. 

In view of the importance which gagings are now shown to bear 
in estimating the value of a stream for water power or city 
water supply, in future every statement of stream flow should 
be accompanied by a concise statement of the method of gaging 
used, thus permitting hydrologists to judge of the general relia- 
bility of the method. Had this been done in the past, some of 
the uncertainty which now attaches to many gaging records 
would undoubtedly be removed. 

Genesee and Hudson gagings reduced to sharp-crested weir 
measurements. The writer has shown in another. place that Gen- 
esee river gagings have been reduced to sharp-crested weir meas- 
urements. As to the Hudson gagings, pl. CXXYVII in the Report 
to the United States Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, may 
be cited. This plate is a comparison of the discharge over weirs 
by different formulas, and it appears from it that Mullins’s for- 
mula for a flat-crested weir, which has been used for the Upper 
Hudson gagings, at a depth of 4 feet gives results less than Fran- 
cis’s formula for a sharp-crested weir by about 10 per cent. How- 
ever, in order to simplify the computation and to avoid velocity 
of approach, the width of the crest was taken at 5 feet. Again, 
the crest at Mechanicville is not flat, but is slightly sloping back- 
ward. The sloping front probably affects the flow to increase it 
somewhat. There are also flashboards used during low. water, 
which are properly computed by Francis’s formula for a sharp- 
crested weir. These several elements undoubtedly make the 
problem somewhat complicated, but taking everything into 
account it is probable that the results as computed are not far 
from right. They may, however, be in error as much as 2 inches 
per year.’ 


1On the Flow of Waters over Dams; loc. cit’. 
*See the diagrams of Hudson and Genesee rivers. on this point. 
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As regards the relation between mean annual temperature and 
evaporation, the questions raised by Mr Vermeule are very inter- 
esting and have received considerable study from the writer ever 
since the publication of Mr Vermeule’s report in 1894. This study 
has been specially directed toward determining whether there was 
any way of showing by diagrams, definitely, that any such relation 
really existed. 

Evaporation 
FiteGerald’s formula for evaporation. We may consider Mr 


FitzGerald’s formula for evyaporation,' which is 


WwW 
(V—v)j +5 (30) 
60 at 
In this formula V=the maximum force of vapor in inches of 


b= 


mercury. corresponding to the temperature of the water; v=—the 
force of vapor present in the air; W—the velocity of the wind in 
miles per hour; and E=the evaporation in inches of depth per 
hour. It can be shown that there is going on nearly always a 
condensation of moisture from the air upon any water surface. 
At the same time there is going on a loss of moisture from the 
water surface by evaporation. The intensity of both these opera- 
tions depends upon the difference in temperature between the air 
and any water surface with which it may be in contact. When 
the temperature of air and water is the same, theoretically both 
processes stop. Broadly, evaporation may be said to measure the 
difference of these two exchanges. Wind velocity also exerts a 
decided effect on the intensity of evaporation. 
For illustrative purposes, 0, the force of vapor present in the air 
may be computed by the following : 
/ 
aes a 7 dh, (31) 
In which v==force of vapor in the air at time of observation ; 
V=force of vapor in a saturated air at temperature 
of U’; 
—temperature of the air in Fahrenheit degrees, in- 
dicated by the dry bulb; 
t’==temperature of evaporation given by wet bulb; 
h=hight of barometer. 


Trans. At, Soc. O. E., Vol. XV, pp. 581-646, 
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The temperatures indicated by the foregoing formula (31) are 
above the freezing point. For temperatures below the freezing 
point, the denominator of the fraction in the second member of 
the formula should be 1240.2—/’. For Centigrade degrees, the 
denominator of the fraction should be, when the temperature of 
the dry bulb is above the freezing point, 610—?’, and when the 
temperature of the wet bulb is below the freezing point, the bulb 
being covered by a film of ice, the denominator should be 689—t’.1 

There is no difference between evaporation from a water surface 
and evaporation from land, except that on a water surface it goes 
on continuously, while on land evaporation may be interrupted 
from lack of something to evaporate. The preceding formul? 
shows that the force of vapor is dependent upon the difference of 
the dry and wet bulb thermometers, and not in any degree upon 
the mean annual temperature. 5 

Evaporation relations. Prof. Cleveland Able” gives the follow- 
ing relations of evaporation, as established by Pyof. Thomas Tate: 

a) Other things being the same, the rate of evaporation is 
nearly proportional to the difference of the temperatures indi- 
cated by the wet-bulb and dry-bulb thermometers. 

b) Other things being the same, the augmentation of evapora- 


tion due to air in motion is nearly proportional to the velocity of 


the wind. 
c) Other things being the same, the evaporation is nearly in- 
versely proportional to the pressure of the atmosphere. 


17m the original discussion of this matter, in paper on Relation of Rain- 
fall to Runoff, there is an error of statement in formula (31). The de- 
nominator of the second member should be 1130—t’, instead of 689—t’. 
The former expression is for Fahrenheit degrees, while the latter is for 
Centigrade degrees, and with the bulb covered by a film of ice. 

In formula (30), it will be noted that Mr. FitzGerald makes V the maxi- 
mum force of vapor in inches of mercury corresponding to the temperature 
of the water. Recent study of this matter indicates that there is considerable 
doubt whether formula (31) strictly applies in the computation of V, but 
since for present purposes an illustration of the matter is all that is needed, 
it is not attempted to settle these difficult questions in physics here. 

2Preparatory Studies for Deductive Methods in Storm and Weather Pre- 
dictions, by Prof. Cleveland Abbe: Ann. Rept. Chief Signal Oflicer for 1889, 
Part I, Appendix 15. ; ; : . 
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d) The rate of evaporation of moisture from damp, porous sub- 
stances of the same material is proportional to the extent of the 
surface presented to the air, without regard to the relative thick- 
ness of the substances. 

e) The rate of evaporation from different substances mainly 
depends upon the roughness of, or inequalities on, their surfaces, 
the evaporation going on most rapidly from the roughest or most 
uneven surfaces; in fact, the best radiators are the best vaporizers 
of moisture. 

f) The evaporation from equal surfaces composed of the same 
material is the same, or very nearly the same, in a quiescent atmos- 
phere, whatever may be the inclination of the surfaces: thus a 
horizontal plate with its damp face upward evaporates as much 
as one with its damp face downward. 

g) The rate of evaporation from a damp surface (namely, a 
horizontal surface facing upward) is very much affected by the 
elevation at which the surface is placed above the ground. 

h). The rate of evaporation is affected by the radiation of sur- 
rounding bodies. 

i) The diffusion of vapor from a damp surface through a 
variable column of air varies (approximately) in the inverse 'ratio 
of the depth of the column, the temperature being constant. 

j) The amount of vapor diffused varies directly as the tension 
of the vapor at a given temperature, and inversely as the depth 
of the column of air through which the vapor has to pass. 

k) The time in which a given volume of dry air becomes sat- 
urated with vapor, or saturated within a given percentage, is 
nearly independent of the temperature if the source of vapor is 
constant. 

1) The times in which different volumes of dry air become sat- 
urated with watery vapor, or saturated within a given per cent, 
are nearly proportional to the volumes. 

m) The vapor already formed diffuses itself in the atmosphere 
much more rapidly than it is formed from the surface of the 
water. (This assumes, of course, that there are no convection 
currents of air to affect the evaporation or the diffusion.) 


Effect of wind and other meteorological elements. That the 
velocity of the wind must have a very material effect upon evap- 
oration, and hence upon the runoff of streams, is at once apparent 
on inspection of Mr FitzGerald’s evaporation formula, given in a 

. preceding section. Again, on examining the annual summaries 
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in the report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau the average yearly 
velocity of wind is found to vary from about 3 miles to 16 or 18 
miles. With other conditions the same, evaporation will be much 
larger with a higher wind velocity. 

The preceding summary of evaporation relations further shows 
that evaporation will vary in some degree in proportion to 
pressure, temperature, moisture—which may be taken to include 
dewpoint, relative humidity, vapor pressure, precipitation, and 


cloudiness 


and, finally, in proportion to average velocity of the 
wind. It may also be expected to vary in some degree in propor- 
tion to electrical phenomena—thunderstorms, auroras, ete.—but 
as yet we know so little about these that they can be no more 
than mentioned. The writer, however, believes that studies in the 
direction here indicated would be very prolific of results. For 
this purpose two or three stations, observing all the elements 
herein enumerated, should be established in eacH catchment area. 
In the present study an attempt has been made to correlate 
these elements with the runoff, but, aside from the, rainfall, the 
data are too indefinite for satisfactory results. It is for these 
reasons, with others, that the writer is able to give only tentative 
conclusions in regard to the relation of rainfall to the runoff of 
streams. 
Persistency of evaporation. The persistency of the amount of 
evaporation for any given stream at about the same figure through 
long periods of time was first pointed out by Messrs. Lawes, Gil- © 
bert, and Warrington in their classical paper On the Amount and 
Composition of Rain and Drainage Waters Collected at Rothamp- 
sted, published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England for 1881. As to why evaporation exhibits such per-_ 
sistency these distinguished authors consider it largely due to the 
fact that the two principal conditions which determine large 
evaporation—namely, excessive heat and abundant rain—very 
rarely occur together. The result is, specially in the English 
climate, a balance of conditions unfavorable to large evaporation. 
In a wet season, when the soil is kept well supplied with water, 
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there is at the same time an atmosphere more or less saturated, 
with an absence of sunshine; while in dry seasons the scarcity of 
rain results in great dryness of the soil, with scant, slow evapora- 
tion. ‘ 

Negative evaporation. Ina strictly scientific sense this term is 
taken to mean that when the temperature of the evaporating sur- 
face is lower than the dewpoint, water is deposited on that sur- 
face. As regards the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation tables, 
herewith included, negative evaporation means that the runoff 
for certain months is greater than the rainfall. Sometimes this 
may legitimately happen when a heavy rainfall comes at the end 
of the month, or when, with much snowfall, the temperature of 
the month is mostly below freezing. In order to show as much 
as possible in regard thereto, the writer gives the detail for each 
of the tables of Muskingum, Genesee, Croton and Hudson rivers, 
together with a tentative view as to the real significance of the 
so-called negative evaporation. 

On Muskingum river, during the 8 years gaged, negative evapo- 
ration is shown only twice for one month. 

On Genesee river the detailed tabulation shows negative evapo- 
ration 5 times for one month and once for two consecutive months, 
a total of 7 months in all. 

On Croton river, for the entire period of 32 years, negative 
evaporation is shown 29 times for one month and 6 times for two 
consecutive months, a total of 41 months in all. 

On Hudson river negative evaporation is shown 7 times for one 
month and 4 times for two consecutive months, a total of 15 
months. 

The writer has no doubt that, except in very cold climates, when 
negative evaporation occurs for three or more consecutive months, 
there is an error in the gagings. He also doubts their accuracy 
somewhat when negative evaporation appears for two consecutive 
months. As regards the storage period, there is no difficulty in 


1Since the presistency of evaporation has been extensively discussed in 
the writer’s paper on Stream Flow in Relation to Forests, it is merely 
touched on here. 
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accepting it for one month as true, because rainfall or snowfall 
at the end of the month can be easily carried over to the next. 
This is also true sometimes for two months, but for the present 
it seems quite doubtful that other than in exceedingly rare cases 
would negative evaporation occur for three consecutive months. 
Its occurrence for six consecutive months, or for the entire storage 
period, is believed to be impossible. It may, however, be again 
pointed out that its occurrence renders an attempt at monthly 
diagrams showing the relation between rainfall and runoff absurd. 

Assuming that the foregoing propositions are reasonably true, 
it follows that the frequency of the occurrence of negative 
evaporation in gaging records may be in some degree a criterion 
as to their accuracy. The writer, however, does not wish to urge 
this very strongly, but merely to point it out as a possibility. 
The writer has no desire to be insistent on this point. There is 
very little on the subject of negative evaporatién in engineering 
literature, and the writer will be glad to have the observations 
and conclusions of others. 

In a report on the flow of the river Thames, by A. R. Binnie, 
Chief Engineer of the London County Council,! the matter of nega- 
tive evaporation is elaborately discussed, and in order to obtain 
all the information possible about it Mr Binnie applied to 
George J. Symons, F. R. S., to assist him in arriving at some 
approximate idea on the subject. Mr Symons submitted an exceed- 
ingly lucid and conclusive report. Eleven distinct cases of nega- 
tive evaporation were submitted to him for study and comment. 
In regard to these he arrived at the following conclusions: 

1) Under normal conditions a fall of rain will increase the flow 
at Teddington weir on the second day after it falls. ; 
2) Under normal conditions the water running off from any 
given fall of rain will all reach Teddington weir before the tenth 

subsequent day. — 

3) In the winter an interval of two months, or in extreme 
cases even more, may elapse between the precipitation of moisture 
from the clouds and its flow over Teddington weir. 


1Report on the Flow of the River Thames, by A. R. Binnie, Publication 
of the London County Council, dated November 1, 1892. 
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As a consequence of (2) it is clear that a heavy rainfall on the 
last days of any month may not appear at the point of gaging 
until the next month. Mr Symons also states that the one great 
fact which has been impressed upon him by these investigations 
is the effect of winter frosts in regulating the flow of the river 
Thames and in mitigating winter floods. 

These conclusions are more specially intended to apply to the 
river Thames. Hence, while it is true that so-called negative 
evaporation exists on all of the streams considered, the condi- 
tions are nevertheless very different, and in the United States the 
effect of holding back the flow of streams by frosts is in very many 
cases to precipitate a flood of water later on. This ‘element 
would hardly be considered with us as either a river regulator or 
as mitigating floods. 

Evaporation at Ogdensburg. Observations of the amount of 
evaporation from water surfaces in New York were made by 
Prof. James Coffin, Principal of Ogdensburg Academy, in 1838. 
The following are Professor Coffin’s results for the year 1838, as 
taken from the Regents’ reports for 1839: 


Evapora- Mean 
Month Sten? ieee eee 

PADVAPY |. <2 aide egos eave 2.36 1.65 24.8 
Rebruaty: cite ieee ee 0.97 0.82 12.3 
Marth 2.6 ie ccketecus see 1.18 2.07 32.9 
ADP asses crew jae er ees 8G 0.40 1.62 39.8 
TC sae CPE ee rN Cette 4.81 7.10 52.5 
OIG R Wace i Oe Pa CR Pear sy: 6.75 66.5 
VERE Sa end Mee te Oe 1.88 Tg 41 2G 
PS UCTEL Maen isn x hig oot aN Ca oe 2.55 5.42 68.3 
OT COM WOR tong cite as « santas units 1.01 7.40 59.2 
CCTODOD Aina chor Me iteru car ximuu wines kas os 2.73 3.95 44.6 
DEOVGOIDEE «ute ne ten eae ee mack 2:07 3.66 29.7 
CCE DET Ne. cei Ree ee Dea ce 1.08 1.15 19.4 

ADOUEA Pars ecccenhent ie ciaee ef et eh i 24.61 49 .36 43.5 


‘Negative evaporation is discussed somewhat more extensively in the 
writer’s paper, The Relation of Rainfall to Runoff, than it is here. 
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Professor Coffin’s results were obtained by observing the varia- 
tions of weight of a dish of water of the same size as the rain 
gage, with which the evaporation determinations are compared. 
This method would probably give results considerably in excess of 
the truth. Moreover, a single year is too short a period for safe 
results. 

Croton Water Department evaporation records. Table No. 29 
presents the results of evaporation for certain indicated months 
(1) for the years 1867-1870, at Boyd’s Corners storage reservoir, 
Putnam county, as determined by J. J. R. Croes,' from a wooden 
tank sunk in the earth; (2), for certain indicated months, 1864- 
1869, inclusive, from a wooden tank sunk in the earth at the 
receiving reservoir in the City of New York; (8), from a wooden 
tank in a batteau at the receiving reservoir im New York, and 
(4), from a tin box in a batteau at the eee reservoir in New | 
York. 

The foregoing evaporation experiments are tered to in a 
paper by Mr Croes on the flow of the West Branch of Croton river. 
The gage used was a tight wooden tank 4x4x3 feet, sunk in the 
earth in an exposed situation and filled with water. As indi- 
cated, the mean evaporation at Boyd’s Corners for the 
indicated _months was 24.47 inches, while at a similar 
tank at the reservoir in New York city it was 34.06 ae" 
_ inches. Mr Croes attributes the difference in these results — 
“to the different methods of observation and measurement, , 
and states that the Boyd’s Corners observations were made twice 
- day, and any discrepancies that might have occurred were thus 
and corrected at once, while the observations at ‘the reser- 
York city were made only once a month, the differ- 
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Heraporation at Rochester. Tables Nos. 30 and 351 give evapora- 
tion at Rochester! for the indicated months of the years 1892-19053, 
inclusive. The data of table No. 30 have been obtained by ob- 


serving the changes in elevation of the water surface in a tub 
floating on the surface of Mount Hope reservoir of the Rochester 
waterworks, and may be taken as representing the approximate 
evaporation from a-free water surface in western New York. 

Table No. 31 gives evaporation from a water surface in an ex- 
posed tub on land for the same years and months as are included 
in table No. 30. 

Observations of evaporation from water surfaces for a month 
or two have been reported from one or two other places, but so far 
as results of any value in actual work are concerned, the forego- 
ing include everything thus far determined in this State. 

Drain gages at Geneva. In 1882 the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva constructed three drain gages or lysimeters for 
the purpose of collecting and measuring drainage and evapora- 
tion from the soil. These gages are described in the annual report 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station for the year 1882, as 
follows: 


Box frames a little over twenty-five inches square and three 
deep, internal diameter, were made of oak plank, strongly ironed 
at the corners. These boxes were lined with heavy copper fas- 
tened to the boxes at intervals by means of heavy copper tacks, 
and the projection of the copper at the top and bottom bent over 
the wood and securely tacked, the area measuring after the cop- 
per was in place 25.04 inches square, or one ten-thousandth of an 
acre. The copper was strongly soldered at the joinings, and the 
tack heads securely soldered into place after being slightly coun- 
tersunk. May 29 these frames, three in number, were fitted with 
a temporary cutting edge of angle iron screwed to the lower sur- 
face, the cutting edge being parallel with the inside face of the 
box, and the bevel toward the outside and placed over the god. 
By means of a heavy weight placed on top, aided by heavy mauls 
with which blows were struck upon each of two opposite corners 
consecutively, a ditch being dug along the outside as the box en- 
tered the soil, these frames were forced their whole depth into the 
soil. A heavy flat section of boiler iron, the edge sharpened, was 


Annual Report of Executive Board and of the City Engineer of Rochester. 
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then forced underneath, cutting the frame and contents free, the 
box and contents inverted, and a bottom of copper, dishing slightly 
to a common center, where a pipe was inserted and securely sol- 
dered, and to which a perforated guard was attached, was strongly 
fastened into position by bending the copper sides over the edge 
of this bottom piece and securely soldering. 

These three boxes were then carried from the point of filling 
to the drain-gage lawn, where they were placed carefully in posi- 
tion, their surfaces level with the surrounding ground and the 
pipe which passed from their bottom carried into a subterranean 
alcove built below them, and upon the arch of which the boxes 
rested, with the intervention of about six inches of soil. These 
alcoves branched from a pit carefully arched and to which admit- 
tance is obtained by steps. A bottle kept under each drain gage 
and to which the pipe leads enables us to collect all the water 
which drains through, and a graduated measure enables us to 
measure this water in thousandths of an inch, thus making a 
ready comparison with the rainfall, a record of which is kept by 
one of Green’s eight-inch gages located alongside. | 


In order to estimate the drainage from aiftérent kinds of soil, 
these gages have different classes of surfaces. On the surface of 
No. 1 is a heavy sod; of No. 2 the surface is bare and undisturbed ; 
while of No. 3 the surface is kept pulverized during the open sea- 
son by frequent stirring with a trowel. 

An edging of hard brass, one inch high, extends around the top 
of the frames, accurately defining the area. Hence, all the rain- 
fall over the area is compelled to enter the soil and by measuring 


the amount percolating, we can account for the balance which 


evaporates. Having the three gages we can calculate the amount 
of water evaporated from growing sod, from a bare surface and 
from a stirred surface, respectively. The difference between the 


precipitation and drainage from such gages is taken to represent 


the evaporation from the ground. 3 
In order to show the meteorological conditions existing at 

Geneva, table No. 32, Precipitation at Geneva Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station for the Water Years 1883-1889, Inclusive, is 


given. This table, however, while apparently a table of precipi- ete 


tation, does not give a complete record of precipitation in the 
form of snow and is somewhat deficient as to quantity during the 
winter months. Nevertheless there is a tendency to very low 
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records at the north ends of the valleys in this vicinity, as at 
Hemlock lake, Avon, Penn Yan, Lyons and a number of other 
places, and the Geneva record is probably not very far out of the 
way. 

In order to compare the precipitation record with that of the 
drain gages the precipitation for the water years 1883 to 1889, in- 
clusive, is given—the yearly mean for the period is 25.99 inches. 
The yearly mean precipitation at Hemlock lake for the water 
years 1877-1900, inclusive, is 27.70 inches. The mean of the stor- 
age period at Geneva from 1883-1889, inclusive, is 8.89 inches, 
while at Hemlock lake it is 12.21 inches, indicating that if these 
two records are otherwise comparable the Geneva record is short 
in the storage period a little over 3 inches. 

Continuous records were kept at Penn Yan from 1829-1867. 
The mean rainfall for the water year of this period of forty-eight 
years was 27.93 inches, or substantially the same as Hemlock lake. 

_ For the calendar year of 1899 the recorded precipitation at-the 
Geneva Agricultural Experiment Station was 19:35 inches, while 
at Lyons for the water year 1899 it was 20.91 inches. On account 
of the uncertainty as to the winter months, the Geneva record is 
not used in compiling the average precipitation of the Oswego 
basin as given in table No. 34. 

In table No. 33, Percolation of Drain Gages at Geneva Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station for the Water Years 1883-1889, In- 
clusive, we have the runoff of the three drain gages given for the 


__-water years, divided into storage, growing and replenishing 


periods, and in table No. 34, Runoff Data of Oswego River at High 
Dam for the Water Years, 1897-1901, Inclusive, we have given the 


rainfall, runoff and evaporation for these years. This table shows 


hee oeteee runoff for the years” included was 11.07 ie ; 
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order to compare the two we may plat diagrams showing the rela- 
tion between precipitation and runoff in the years 1897-1901, in- 
clusive. These diagrams may be extended so that they will show 
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Fig. 1 Diagram showing the relation between precipitation and runoff in 
the Oswego river catchment during the storage period. 
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Fig. 2 Diagram showing the relation between precipitation and runoff in 
the Oswego river catchment during the growing period. 
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Fig. 8 Diagram showing the relation between precipitation and runoff in . 
the Oswego river catchment during the replenishing period. ; ) 


approximately the runoff with a lower rainfall, as in the water 
r years 1883-1889, inclusive. Figures No. 1, 2 and 3 are such 


> diagrams as platted from the record of the runoff of Oswego river, 
, 1897-1901, inclusive. 
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In order to extend these diagrams to lower limits, there are a 
few points platted from the extreme low water of Desplaines, 
Muskingum and Genesee rivers, these latter being indicated on the 
diagrams. Taking from these diagrams the probable runoff of 
Oswego river for the water year's 1883-1889, inclusive, we have 
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Comparing the foregoing mean of 5.68 inches with the mean of 
runoff from sod, bare soil and cultivated soil, as per table No. 33, 
we see that the mean of all is 7.91 inches. If, however, we omit 
the years 1886 and 1889, which appear to be abnormally high, we 
find that the mean of all is 5.77 inches, which compares very 
closely with the mean found by the computation. Undoubtedly 
there is some inaccuracy in the record of the drain gages, as well 
as in the record of the precipitation, and the foregoing computa- 
tion is given chiefly to show that with good data the computa- 
tion of runoff from a rainfall record can be made with consider- 
able precision. 

In the Sixth Annual Report of the Geneva Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (1887) it is stated that discussion of the results 
from these drain gages has been deferred, hoping that sufficient 
data would reconcile the discrepancies existing between the drain 
gage results and what apparently takes place in outside soils.1 In 
regard to the discrepancies, the foregoing discussion as to over- 
sight in precipitation records largely explains them and probably 
further discussion is unnecessary. 

Nevertheless, it should be stated that in an ordinary drain gage, 
since the soil within the gage is not in connection with a perma- 
nent water table, the acquisition of water by capillarity from 


a ee Re ee Ee SE, ee ey 


‘Report of Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva for 1887, p. 389. 
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beneath is excluded and the conditions within the gage are differ- 
ent from those existing in outside soil. This leads to the earth 
within the gage becoming abnormally dry in times of drought, and 
on the adyent of rain absorbing more water than it would if not 
thus isolated. In order to obviate some of these possible diffi- 
culties, new drain gages were constructed in 1888, which differ 
from the preceding gages by being provided with an artificial 
water table which is kept at a nearly constant hight by the addi- 
tion of sufficient water, daily, to make up the loss by evaporation. 

An even distribution of water is insured by a layer of pebbles 
placed at the bottom covered with another of clean sand, the lat- 
ter reaching up far enough to cover the drain pipe. The soil 
above, while not directly in contact with water, rests upon a satu- 
rated layer of sand. Four drain gages were constructed on the 
new plan—two contain a column of soil three féet in depth, ex- 
clusive of the sand at the bottom, while the othgr Awo contain a 


: column of soil six feet in depth. One of each pair y ras filled with 


soil in place in order to preserve its natearal composition and 
solidity. The other was filled with air-dried and sifted garden 


soil. Each drain gage was made of whiteoak staves of equal 


width, cylindrical in form and lined with sheet copper. The area 
was one ten-thousandth of an acre as before. 

The cylinders filled with soil in place were sunk about the col- 
umns of soil by excavating on the outside and dressing down the 


column to fit the inside of the cylinder. The cylinder having been 


sunk to the desired depth was inclined to one side sufficiently to 


eak se ge of soil at the lower end, when the atts Pee 
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soldered on. The space between the copper bottom and the end 
of the cylinder was fitted with a false bottom, after which a plank 
bottom was put on and securely fastened by means of angle iron. 
The drain gage was then lowered to position by means of an in- 
clined plane and a windlass. After connecting drain pipe with 
drain gage pit, it was inserted and soldered to place. 

The apparatus for supplying water to these gages is quite dif- 
ferent from the usual form. When there is percolation from the 
drain gage, the water percolated flows out through a drain cock 
and is collected in a bottle beneath it. On the other hand, if the 
soil of the drain gage absorbs some of the bottom water, the level 
of the latter falls, permitting a bubble of air to enter, which passes 
upward and is conducted into the upper part of a reservoir out- 
side the gage. This allows an equal quantity of water to pass out 
of the reservoir into the drainage tube. 

Table No. 85, New Drain Gage Record, J une to December, Inclu- 
sive, 1889, from the Report of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for 1890, gives some of the particulars of the workings of these 
new drain gages. 

These new drain gages were not satisfactory and the record was 
discontinued after December, 1899. 

The hight of water in wells, The hight of water in wells is 
related to evaporation, and in order to show some of the phe- 
nomena connected with the movements of ground water, a series 
of measurements were made during 1887-1889, inclusive, of the 
hight of water in an abandoned well at the Geneva Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The well is forty feet deep and situated 
near the. top of a ridge of such a hight that in three directions it | 
is necessary to go only a few hundred feet before reaching land | 
lower than the bottom of the well, while in the fourth direction 
there is a railroad cut, the bottom of which is but slightly above 
that of the well. . 

The measurements began December 1, 1886, and were continued | 
daily until the end of 1889. In table No. 36, Hight of Ground 
Water in an Abandoned Well at the Geneva Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station from December, 1886, to December, 1889, Inclusive, 
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we have given the distance from the curb to the water surface on 
the first day of December, 1886, and on the first day of each month 
thereafter, and also the rainfall of the preceding month. 


1886. __ 18 87. 
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(Scale for hight of ground water in feet and for rainfall in-inches. ) 
Fig. 4 Diagram showing the relation between rainfall and hi ght of ground 
water at the Geneva Agricultural Experiment Station, from December 1, 
1886, to December 1, 1889. 


In the cut, figure No. 4, the figures in table No. 36, have been 
platted, showing graphically the relation between rainfall and 
hight of ground water for the three years from December 1, 1886, 
to December 1, 1889, inclusive. In discussing these records, the 
Acting Meteorologist of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
notes the following faets: 


1) Fluctuations in the precipitation from month to month did 
not much affect the hight of the water-table. The very light pre- 
cipitation of January, 1887, did not stop the rise of the water- 
table, nor did the extremely large rainfall of July of the same year 
cause the water-table to stop falling. : 

2) The rapid rise in the water-table from January 7 to April 
1, 1888, or from December 1, 1888, to January 1, 1889, was not 
due to large precipitation during this time, nor was the fall from 
May 7 to November 1, 1888, due to small precipitation. 

3) The rapid rise of water from November 18 to December 1, 
1889, was in part at least due to the heavy rainfall of the 18th to . 
23d, which found the soil nearly or quite saturated. The rainfall 
for that time was 2.60 inches, followed by 0.51 inch more during 
the latter days of November, 
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Although evaporation played an important part in the fluctua- 
tions, so far as appears from the report, this element was not 
taken into account in drawing the foregoing conclusions. 

The error in precipitation, due to not fully taking into account 


the amount of snow, should also be considered. 


Relation of Geologic Structure to Runoff 


Among the principal factors affecting stream flow should 
be noted the structure and texture of the rocks, specially 
those of the surface. For example, in regions with stiff, heavy, 
clay soils, a larger proportion of the winter rainfall runs off 
on the surface, passing immediately into the streams, than 
is the case in regions with open, porous soils or extensive 
sandy areas, while in summer a much smaller proportion runs 
off. But such streams have a very much smaller ground- 
water flow, from whence it results that the total runoff per 
year is smaller than for streams with open, sandy soils. 
The Genesee and Hudson rivers represent the extremes of 
the State in this particular. A general knowledge of the 
surface geology is therefore desirable in a study of the water 
resources of the State. The relative position and area of the dif- 
ferent geologic formations are best shown on the large Geologic 
Map of New York prepared by Dr F. J. H. Merrill, State Geolo- 
gist, in 1901 (scale 5 miles to the inch), A similar but smaller map 
by the same author,showing essentially the same features was also 
printed in 1894 under authority of the Regents of the University to 
accompany the Report on the Mineral Exhibit of New York at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, this being on the scale of approxi- 
mately 14 miles to an inch. This map was also published with 
Bulletin 15 of the State Museum and was reproduced in 1901 by 
Edward A. Bond, State Engineer, in his report on the proposed 
barge canal. On examining either of these maps one will note 
the preponderance, so far as area is concerned, of two classes of 
rocks—the ancient crystallines, which cover a large area in the 
northern part of the State, and the conglomerates, sandstones and 
shales of the Devonian, which form the greater part of the Appa- 
lachian plateau, stretching from Lake Erie across the State to 


ue 
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within a short distance of the Hudson river, this being the area 
classified by the State Weather Bureau under the names of the 
Eastern and Western plateaus. The streams from the northern 
crystalline area undoubtedly furnish the best water supply of the 
State. This is probably not due wholly to the character of the 
rocks, as many other factors contribute to this result. 

The sandstones of the Upper Devonian along the northern 
boundary of Pennsylvania are bounded on the north by the long 
narrow belts of outcrop of the underlying rocks stretching in a 
general easterly and westerly direction. The streams pursuing a 
general northerly course pass in succession across these. As a 
rule, the soils of the region are heavy, with considerable clay, and 
the rainfall being absorbed somewhat slowly, a considerable por- 
tion of it flows directly into the watercourses. The primeval 
forest has for the most part been cut away and’heavy floods are _ 
common, such as those of the Genesee and fo rivers, ae 
described more fully on a later page. Fo 

The only streams of this region on which sidensive Siscnoree 
- measurements have been made are the Genesee river and its tribu- 
tary, Oatka creek. Streams of similar character in western Penn- 

sylvania, however, have been measured for a number of years by 

the Philadelphia Water Department,and the results of these meas- 
urements are available for comparison and discussion. The A 
results obtained on the Pennsylvania streams, the Neshaminy, 
j -Tohickon and Perkiomen, are applicable particularly in estimates __ 
of the flow of the tributaries of Delaware river, rising in New 
re State, and to the more easterly streams: which form the 
usquehanna. sg 
si catchment basins of the oa “Mohawk fa: rae 
highly composite as regards geologic formations and 

wide variation in topography and surface geology ges 

cerning he Lan: ee fone ns Eee 
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We have seen in the preceding that it is somewhat uncertain 
whether difference in soil due to difference in character of rocks 
has much influence on the runoff, although casually it appears that 
sandy soils, from their porousness, do considerably affect the 
result. Recent European studies of this subject have shown 
(1) that in many river basins the annual runoff stands in a nearly 
constant relation to the rainfall, and (2) that this constancy is 
more marked when the excess rainfall above a certain minimum 
annual depth is considered. This latter statement is equivalent to 
saying that if the yearly rainfall is less than such minimum depth 
little or no runoff will take place# 

The general truth of this proposition is shown by many western 
streams where the runoff is little or nothing. In New Jersey 12 
inches of rain during the summer season produce a runoff of 1.5 
inches, though others have stated a somewhat different relation. 
In the State of New York from 1.7 to 2 inches may be considered 
the general range. As to the amount of rain required to produce 
any runoff at all, from 12.5 to 16.5 inches have been given. For 
this minimum many western streams do not run more than 0.25 
to 0.5 inch, and some even are perfectly dry. These statements 
indicate that the character of the soil, nature of vegetation, the 
elevation, etc. are of comparatively small importance as regards 
relation between the yearly volumes of rainfall and runoff. If, 
however, we consider the rainfall and runoff of the several periods, 
as shown by the accompanying tables, it is not entirely certain 
that these propositions are other than approximately true. The 
weight of evidence indeed is, on the whole, negative. Mr Ver- 
meule is disposed to attribute nearly all of the differences between 
streams to difference in geology, and accordingly gives a geologic 
classification for the New Jersey streams. Mr Vermeule says: 

As a rule, the watersheds which lie upon the same geological 
formation will be found to have a strong resemblance, both in the 
character of flow and in the chemical composition of the waters. 

Yet, as will be shown later, the Genesee and Oswego rivers, two 
streams with approximately the same runoff, lie mostly in differ- 


~ 1Barge Canal Report, p. 798. 
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ent geologic formations. As regards quality of soils, Mr Ver- 
meule also says: 

It may be inferred that the kind of soil has much less to do 
with the amount of evaporation than has the temperature. 

As regards the relation between geology and runoff, it is 
undoubtedly complicated, although it is interesting to note that in 
the State of New York streams which flow from the north into the 
Mohawk river, after crossing over a narrow strip of Trenton lime- 
stone and Calciferous sand rock,and which head in the Laurentian 
granite of the Adirondacks, have larger flows than those coming 
to the Mohawk from the south, which lie mostly in the horizon of 
the Hamilton shales, the headwaters of some of them—as, for 
instance, Schoharie creek—being in the sandstones of the Che- 
mung and Portage groups. In their lower reaches they cross over 
the sandstones and shales of the Hudson and U ica groups, with © 
narrow strips of Helderberg limestone, Oriskany sandstone, and 
Onondaga limestone. - 

However, there is another consideration. The headwaters of 
the streams to the north of the Mohawk nearly all lie in a region 
heavily timbered—some of it is still primeval forest—while those 
to the south are from a highly cultivated country, practically 

_ deforested. a 

We may now consider the case of the Genesee and Oswego 1 rivers, a 

_ referring to the large Geologic Map of the State of New York. = __ 

- Genesee river has an average rainfall of about 40 inches and 

Oswego river of about 37 inches. That portion of Genesee river 

which has been gaged lies almost entirely in the shales and sand- 

stones of the Portage and Chemung groups. Oswego river, on the 

rary, lies in the horizon of the Portage sandstones and shale Sears 

i] shales, Onondaga and Helderberg limestones, Oriskany 


tak 5s WE 
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paratively narrow bands. The Salina, Lockport, Clinton, and 
Utica formations are all of considerable extent. Both of these 
streams are practically without forests, although slight exception 
to this statement may be noted on the extreme headwaters of the 
Genesee river in Pennsylvania, where there is still a small area of 
partially cut forest. 

_ It is an interesting circumstance that the geologic formations 
in which the Genesee and Oswego rivers lie all have a slope to the 
south or southwest of from 10 to 30 feet per mile. The main 
trend of the Genesee river is south and north, while the two main 
branches of Oswego river—Seneca and Oneida—lie east and west. 
The Mohawk also flows from west to east. On this basis the 
Portage, Hamilton, Onondaga, Oriskany, Helderberg, and Salina 
groups lie mostly south of the Seneca and Oneida rivers, while a 
portion of the Salina, Niagara, Clinton and Medina groups lie 
mostly to the north. It is interesting, therefore, to speculate as 
to whether it is possible that considerable water escapes thr ough 
these formations, finally appearing far to ithe south, but in the 
lack of any certain evidence this must be considered as merely a 
speculation. 

It may be also noted that for tributaries of the Mohawk river 
lying to the north, the stratified formations—Utica shales, Tren- 
ton group, Calciferous sand rock, etc.—slope Saha the stream, 
~ and hence may be expected, if there is anything in n this view, to 
deliver more water than that merely due to the rainfall of the 
~ catchment as measured on the surface. 
he the aie Mohawk # $b ii 18 some evidence that this is true. 
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of the Conglomerate group of the Carboniferous. The main Mus- 
kingum river flows generally from north to south, with its main 
branches to the east and west, that to the west going a shor't dis- 
tance into the Waverly group, which is chiefly sandstone and 
shale, a subdivision of the Carboniferous. The dip is from north 
to south. In view of the extremely low runoff of this stream, it 
seems tolerably evident that there can be no material contribution 
‘by percolation through these strata. 

As other examples of underground flow, the writer may men- 
tion Toyah creek, in Texas, where a stream of (his recollection is) 
40 or 50 cubic feet per second flows from the base of a mountain 
with no indication as to its source. The well-known streams in 
Mammoth and Luray caves are doubtless familiar to all. There 
are also a number of river channels in the west where the water 
sinks into the porous soils, to reappear at some point lower down; ~ 
but these are hardly allied to the cases under ‘consideration, see 
because the source is here visible. re 

A stream at Lausanne, Switzerland, may “also be mentioned. In 
1872 there was a serious epidemic of typhoid fever at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, which, on investigation, was found to proceed from 
a brook irrigating lands about a mile distant from a public well, 
from which the 800 inhabitants of the village mostly took their 
water supply. Ten years before, or in 1862, a hole had appeared pe 
in the channel of the brook at a certain point, 8 feet deep and 3 Bet 
feet wide, which disclosed at its bottom a running stream, appar- 
: ently fed by the brook from a point higher up. The brook itself 
was led into this hole, with the result that the water all disap- 
sared and in an hour or two streamed out at the » public well, 2 
connection which had been suspected for years. On -. 

e the brook returned to its bed. zie ae 
nic had —— in 1872, an investigation was eres 
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from the water of the brook, which was on the surface. Again, 
the flow here was through coarse gravel. 

Moreover, we may consider the origin of those bodies of fresh 
water which sometimes rise up in the sea, as in the Mediterranean 
near Genoa, the Persian Gulf and in the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
stated that in two of these cases the flow is so great as to permit 
of ships taking water. In the Gulf of Mexico the water surface 
over the outflow is stated to be several feet higher than the sur- 
rounding sea. 

In the literature of canal.construction there are a number of 
cases cited in which large losses of water have taken place either 
through coarse gravel or seamy rocks. Doubtless there are numer- 
ous other cases, which, however, are not specially important, for 
it is the writer’s intention only to point out, in a general way, 
reasons why such losses may sometimes take place. 

The outflow from Skaneateles lake has been cited as showing 
a large loss, presumably by percolation through strata, but on 
reference to the original authority it is clear enough that an 
error has been made in so citing it, because the flow measured 
was really through 9 miles of natural channel and 8 miles of 
canal, to Montezuma. It may be mentioned that the problem to 
be determined by this measurement was the discharge into Seneca 


river and it is quite possible that there may have been a deficiency 
from the west. ; a 


Skaneateles lake lies at an elevation of 867 feet above tide- 
water and a distance of about 9 miles ge of the Erie ee i 
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from north to south, while the stream, which is tributary to the 
Seneca river, the main westerly branch of the Oswego, flows from 
south to north, or in the right direction to realize the maximum 
possible leakage, or percolation, through the strata. Inasmuch as 
no such leakage is mentioned, it may be reasonably concluded that 
none occurred. | 

Cazenovia lake and Erieville reservoirs are also mentioned, and 
considerable loss of water is given, which when analyzed is found 
to be loss of water in the canal, and hence not in any degree 
attributable to leakage through strata. Cazenovia lake and Erie- 
ville reservoirs both lie south of the Erie canal, and flow across 
substantially the same strata as the outlet of Skaneateles lake." 

Such facts as these, while lacking the proof of a scientific 
demonstration, are still very interesting and indicate that we 
have yet much to learn of the peculiarities of Stream flow. On . 
the whole, while they point to a moderate losagvoin percolation, | 
so far as the writer can see they do not indicate any great prob- 
ability of very large loss from this cause. -They do emphasize the 
fact that every catchment area will have its own formula. 

By way of showing that the theory of large evaporation on 
deforested catchment areas is broadly more reasonable that the 
theory that there is any great loss of water by seepage owing to 
inclination of the strata, we may consider the Croton record as 
given by the appended table, where it will be noted that the 

_ evaporation from this area is substantially the same as that from. ~— 
Muskingum and Genesee rivers; that is to say, it is the evapora- 
tion of a deforested area—the area in forest on this catchment 
: es not exceed 10 per cent. In placing it at 10 per cent the 
rite “mean the equivalent in actual effect of dense forest. As 
zeologic formation this catchment lies almost entirely 
1 which, from their homogen yhar- 
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small area of metamorphic Trenton and Calciferous limestones, 
but it is exceedingly improbable that any rocks which have been 
subjected to metamorphic changes are in any degree permeable. 
This catchment must therefore be considered as underlain by an 
impermeable formation. All of the water falling upon it except 
that absorbed by evaporation, chemical changes, etc. reappears as 
runoff in the streams. It may be safely assumed that there are 
no other losses. Nevertheless, the evaporation of this stream is 
that tentatively placed upon other deforested areas. Moreover, 
there is another interesting consideration of which brief note may 
be taken at this place. In deference to the Water Supply Depart- 
ment of the City of New York, the writer has used in computing 
the monthly runoff the catchment area of 339 square miles. Mr 
Vermeule, however, asserts that this area is not the true one. He 
says the true area above old Croton dam is 353 square miles. 
If we assume this to be true, it follows that the average runoff, 
instead of being 22.8 inches, is over 4 per cent less, or is, roundly, 
21.8 inches. This raises the evaporation from 26.6 inches to 27.6 
inches. In his report on forests, Mr Vermeule has placed the 
evaporation of his second Croton series, which the writer under- 
stands him to consider more reliable, at 22.6 inches, a difference 
of 5 inches from the foregoing figares, which it may be remarked 
is based upon the latest revision and is presumably more likely 
to be correct. 

On the upper Hudson river, with a catchment above Mechanic- 
ville of 4500 square miles, the average rainfall for the fourteen 
years from 1888 to 1901, inclusive, was about 44.2 inches, the 
average runoff 23.3 inches, and the evaporation 20.9 inches. 
Above Glens Falls this stream lies almost entirely in the Pre- 
cambrian gneiss, from which it is improbable that there is any 
loss of water. Its main tributary to the west, Sacandaga, is, by 
observation, an exceedingly prolific water yielder. To the east, 
the Battenkill and Hoosic rivers have a different geologic history. 
The Battenkill flows across the Hudson shales, the Georgia lime- 
stones and shales, finally rising in the metamorphic Hudson and 
Trenton formations. The Hoosic river has a similar geologic his- 
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tory. The runoff of the Hoosic river is, without doubt, consider- 
ably less than that of the main Hudson. The average precipitation 
in western Massachusetts from 1887 to 1895, inclusive, was 38.98 
inches, as against 43.29 inches in the northern plateau from 1889 
to 1895, inclusive, a difference of 4.31 inches. Should such dif- 
ference continue, the runoff of Hoosic river might be expected to 
be, on an average, about 20 inches. Moreover, the Hudson river 
above Glens Falls (catchment about 2800 square miles) is still 
largely in forest—probably about 85 per cent—but on the catch- 
ments of Wood creek, Battenkill and Hoosic rivers the proportion 
of forest is very much less—as an offhand estimate, the writer 
would say perhaps 20 to 30 per cent. The runoff of Schroon river, 
which is perhaps 70 per cent of an equivalent to fairly dense 
forest, is for four years 26.84 inches. There is, however, some 
doubt whether this record is entirely reliable, and for the TSS 
it is not intended to more than merely call attention to the gen- © 
eral proposition that this stream, which issues” from an imper- 
meable catchment with 70 per cent of it in foré&t, has a rather 
large runoff. The whole catchment area 1 of the Upper Hudson of 
about 4500 square miles, will probably not exceed 50 to 60 per 
cent of forest. : . 
The following are the catchment areas of aha several streams 
here considered: Hoosic, 711 square miles; Battenkill, 488 square 
miles; Sacandaga, 1057 square miles, and Schroon river, 570. a 


— 
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square miles. cs 
~The Pequannock river in New Jersey, not “far from the New 
York line, is an interesting case. This stream is characterized 
a sharp slopes throughout its whole extent. Its headwaters are 
tion of about 1500 feet, while the mouth is ; only 170 
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In riding over the Pequannock catchment several times the 
writer was much struck by the fact that aside from the main 
valleys there are no gulleys throughout this area. The record 
shows that precipitation is frequently very heavy, but it has been 
thus far without effect. The indications appear to be that the 
rainfall, however intense it may be, sinks almost entirely into the 
ground, and without doubt this peculiarity has its effect on the 
runoff.> 

It may be pointed out that the geology of Muskingum and Gen- 
esee rivers is substantially the same, while the geology of Croton 
river is entirely different. Nevertheless, when analyzed by aid of 
the diagrams, these streams are all seen to have substantially the 
same evaporation and runoff, although the rainfall on Croton 
river is different from that of Muskingum and Genesee rivers. 
Hudson river, however, which has much the same geology as Cro- 
ton river, has still a very different runoff: and evaporation. 
Oswego river, which lies in a different formation from Genesee 
river, has still nearly the same evaporation 

These several facts favor the view that deforestation is the real 
cause of the smaller runoff of Muskingum, Genesee, Oswego and 
Croton rivers. | | 


Forests 
Do aay increase rainfall? The evidence on ‘this point is con- 
-flicting. The variation of the observed from the true rainfall 
being so great, as has just been shown, the answer to this question 
et Pe: aggre as Fikes! eS aa = aes — : by 
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effect, such as the diminution of rivers and the drying up of 
streams and springs. Other effects, scarcely less certain, are seen 
in the oceurrence of destructive floods, and of unseasonable and 
prolonged droughts, with other vicissitudes of climate which it 
is alleged did not occur when the country was covered with forests. 
These appear to have been brought about by their removal, and 
might, in a great degree, be alleviated by the restoration of wood- 
lands to a degree consistent with our best agricultural interests. 

On the other hand, there are many facts tending to show that 
the presence or absence and the character of forests are the effect 
of climate, and that their cultivation generally, or the planting of 
particular species, is closely dependent upon it. These conditions 
of climate should be understood before forest cultivation is 
attempted. It is also to be noticed that differences of opinion 
have been expressed among men of science as to the extent of 
influence that forests exert upon the climate, and it is quite prob- 
able that the advocates of extreme theories may have erred on 
both sides. But where principles depend upon, facts that may be 
settled by observation, there should be no differences of opinion ; 
and as there is no fact in this subject that may not be verified or Z 
disproved, the existence of such differences only Shows the want 
of accepted evidence derived from trustworthy cords. 


The interested reader is referred to Dr Hough’s report, which 
may be easily obtained, for an extended discussion on this point. 
Relation of forests to stream flow. The extent of forestation 
has probably a considerable effect on the runoff of streams. With 
similar rainfalls, two streams, one in a region having dense 
primeval forests, the other in a region wholly or partially 
pecctorsied, will show different runoff. The one with the dense — 
~ forests will show larger runoff than the stream in the deforested 
area. In some parts of the State of New York these differences 
3 may amount to as much as 5 or 6 inches in depth pe ae 
ment area. Yet it must be said that this proposition is, for 
nt, tentative in its character. Be 
er is particular to specify dense forests, because a good 
a8 ee Oe ae Of such for” ; 
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penetrates and the wind effect, even in a gale, is only slight. On 
a catchment area where there are only scattered patches of forest, 
the effect is practically the same as on a deforested area. The 
same proposition is generally true on a catchment with young 
trees, What is wanted for the maximum effect is a mature ever- 
green forest. 

This proposition, however, though definitely stated here, has 
been nevertheless the subject of considerable discussion, and owing 
to its complex nature, it is improbable that a final conclusion 
concerning it will very soon be reached. 

The subject of the influence of forests on runoff has assumed 
considerable importance in New York because of the policy of the 
State government to purchase large tracts of land in the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill mountains (1), for the creation of extensive 
State parks, and (2), for the purpose of conserving the runoff of 
the streams issuing from these regions. The creating of State 
parks is commendable and does not enter specially into the present 
discussion, but whether the creation of forest areas in the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill mountains will materially increase stream flow 
is a question on which widely varying views have been expressed. 
It is proposed, therefore, to give an indication of the probable 
bearing of forests on stream flow, and in order to make the dis- 
cussion as valuable as possible, numerical values will be used. 

The Forest preserve. In 1893 the Legislature passed an act 
park. The For- 


creating the Forest preserve and the Adirondack 
est. Paes is defined as aay 
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The Adirondack park. The Adirondack park is situated within 
the Forest preserve. It is defined as: 


Lands now owned or hereafter acquired by the State within 
the county of Hamilton; the towns of Newcomb, Minerva, Schroon, 
North Hudson, Keene, North Elba, Saint Armand and Wilming- 
ton, in the county of Essex; the towns of Harrietstown, Santa 
Clara, Altamont, Waverly Gnd Brighton in the county of Franklin; 
the town of Wilmurt in the county of Herkimer; the towns of 
Hopkington, Colton, Clifton and Fine, in the county of St Law- 
rence; the towns of Johnsburgh, Stony Creek and Thurman, and 
the islands in Lake George, in the county of Warren 
shall constitute the Adirondack park. Such park shall be forever 
reserved, maintained and cared for as ground open for the free use 
of all the people for their health and pleasure and as forest lands, 
necessary to the preservation of the headwaters of the chief rivers 
of the State, and a future timber Sek and shall remain part 
of the Forest preserve.t 


— 


From the foregoing it may be seen that ee preserve is ee 
much more extensive than the Adirondack parké* The Adirondack 
? park, as shown on the accompanying map, includes the whole of 
Hamilton, and parts of Warren, Herkimer, St Lawrence, Franklin 
and Essex counties, and includes 2,807 ,760 acres (4887 square 
miles), or about one-eleventh of the land area of the State. In 
1893 the lands within the Adirondack park were classified, lot by 


png Ser 


frit sy or 


lot, with the following result: VES, AS 
Acres Square miles < 
_ Primeval forest......- PR eee. 1,575,483 2,461.7 
 Lumbered forest........--+-- pip ieane 1,027, 955 1,606.2 
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In that year the State owned 1142.9 square miles, of which 861.1 
square miles were situated within the lines of the Adirondack 
park. In 1897 the Forest Preserve Board was created, consisting 
of three members, whose duties were to acquire for the State, by 
purchase or otherwise, land, structures or water in the territory 
embraced in the Adirondack park. Under this act, purchases 
were made within the limits of the park, between May, 1897, and 
J anuary 1, 1900, amounting to 497 square miles. The total owned 
by the State, therefore, in the park in 1900 was 1358.1 square 
miles. There are 101.1 square miles of improved lands within the 
lines of the Adirondack park. It is not proposed to purchase 
these lands, although if any should be abandoned or offered for 
gale at woodland prices, they might be purchased for reforesting. 
The soil of the Adirondack plateau is mostly worthless for agri- 
culture. Over a considerable portion of the region frosts occur in 
every month except July, and it is impossible to cultivate any of 
the cereals except oats, as well as many of the ordinary crops of 
the lowlands. Hay is the principal crop. The region generally 
is valuable only for forestry and water storage. 

Area of Forest preserve. The following area, with small deduc- 
tion as previously noted, is included in the Adirondack Forest 
preserve: — 


Essex’ county j.wtwnahuls «avs vines Daan eens Oa ope’ 1,926 
Hamilton county 2298008 26 iter eget De.cs ATS 


t - 


Warren county. .. S65 a. Gee wre ie, oe. », ’ 


py bicrste 


=. 
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The Catskill Forest preserve includes the following: 


Square miles 


Piola aos COURLG el cict cette see ewes eae a ee eee + * 1,580 
MeOH ee LY Paeieicwin ies tals hic dec shs VN ewe eee nates _ 686 
Pea OeNUTILY, GepoG WSs hiss aes et Sw as sis oe emer ee 1,204 
UU SE SS SE Oo eee 1,082: 

ee A ee ee 4,552 


Adding the area of the Adirondack Forest preserve to the 
area of the Catskill Forest preserve, we have a total of 23,253 
square miles. There is, however, some deduction from this, but 
the entire area is over 20,000 square miles. The total land area 
of the State of New York is about 47,620 square miles. Hence, 
we reach the conclusion that the originators of this act propose 


to ultimately reforest perhaps 42 per cent of te land area | 


of New York. 4 

Catskill park. Thus far the Catskill park haves been defined 
by law, although considerable time has been spent ‘by the Super- 
intendent of Forests in a personal examination of the Catskill 
region in order to determine the portion best adapted to forestry 
purposes. For the present the proposed Catskill park includes 
703 square miles, which the Forest Preserve Board deems advis- 
able to purchase in this region. It is described as follows: 

This area includes the towns of Hardenburgh, Shandaken, Den- 
ning, Woodstock and the westerly portion of Olive and Rochester, | 


in Ulster county; the greater part of the towns of Hunter and 
_ Lexington, in Greene Sere ad oe of the towns: = | 


ae a 
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In addition to the territory thus outlined, the Board is willing 
to make purchases of forest land, if offered at a reasonable price, 
on the mountain ranges, including the peaks known as Black 
Head, Black Dome, Thomas Cole, Acra Point, and Windham High 
Peak. These are the mountains which are in full view from the 
Hudson River valley, between Hudson and Saugerties. These 
ranges could not well be included in the boundary previously 
referred to, as they are separated by wide valleys that are entirely 
occupied by well-cultivated farms, several villages and a large 
population.t 

The preceding figures show that the total amount of land in the 
Adirondack and Catskill parks, proposed to be purchased and held 
as public parks forever, is 5,090 square miles. As regards the 
purchase of these lands for park purposes, the writer wishes to 
express the fullest sympathy, but as regards the conservation of 
streams and prevention of floods, that is quite another question— 
one, indeed, permitting of somewhat broad discussion. While it is 
conceded that forests are of considerable value in this direction, it 
is nevertheless believed that the effect has been overestimated. 

In 1901 the purchase of lands by the Forest Preserve Board was 
discontinued, Governor Odell vetoing the appropriation on the 
ground that we need to know a great deal more about the results 
and effects before proceeding further on these lines. Since that 
veto there has been a good deal of discussion, but without much 
clarifying the subject. 

Effect of forests. The difference in runoff between a forested 
and a deforested area in New York State may be taken at an 
average of 5 inches. That is to say, when oe eae dense 5 

Si re it eae I] be, sam 
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the balance deforested. The reason why dense, primeval forest is 
specified is because such forest acts more efficiently as a wind- 
breaker than does an open forest. It has been common to assume 
that even when the soft wood (pine, spruce, hemlock, etc.) is 
removed from an area the hard wood still forms about as efficient 
a covering as before the removal of the soft wood. The writer, 
however, thinks that anybody who has spent much time in the 
forest will understand that this is a mistake. Certainly during 
the late fall, winter and early spring, a period of from six to seven 
months, when the leaves are absent from the hard woods, they are 
not a yery efficient wind-breaker, although without doubt consid- 
erably better than nothing. As an estimate based on judgment, it 
is considered that a hardwood forest is not equivalent in water 
protective influence, on an average, to more than 50 per cent to 60 
per cent of dense, primeval forests” of spruce, pine, balsam and 
hemlock. Moreover, the weight of evidence go to, show wine the 
soft wood consumes less water than hard wood. a 
In the Adirondack forest beech, maple, birch,’elm, ash and 
other hard woods are mingled with the soft woods spruce, pine, 
hemlock, balsam and to some extent, larch. If we remove the 
soft woods, we have done two things to lessen the protection from 
° evaporation: (1), we have opened up the area for the admissiom of 


wind, which by itself will materially increase the evaporation, <t 
consequently leaving less water to run off, -and which will be be 
as 


specially operative during the six or seven months of the year 
when the leaves are absent from hardwoods; and (2), we have left 
on the area the hard woods, which, so far as the evidence goes, 
consume more water than the soft woods. The writer has no way 
proving the proposition, but assuming that the data as a to— 
on of hard woods as compared with soft woods are 
true, he ve no doubt that the combined effect vee 
yn and ition will be, on an aren from which 
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1893, primeval forest, while the balance was largely lumbered 
forest—that is to say, forest with the soft woods removed. Prob- 
ably the proportion of primeval forest is somewhat smaller at the 
present time, and may be taken at 50 per cent. For the whole 
4387 square miles, we may say that the forest protection is now 
equivalent to 31% inches additional runoff due to the cover. If, 
therefore, the entire Adirondack park were reforested with dense 
primeval forests, we might expect an addition of an inch and a 
half per year in the runoff from this area. 

‘On reference to table No. 61, Runoff Data of Hudson River for 
the Water Years 1888-1901, Inclusive, it will be seen that the 
average runoff per year for fourteen years is 23.27 inches. The 
maximum runoff, of 33.08 inches, occurred in 1892, and the mini- 
mum, of 17.46 inches, in 1895. With dense, primeval forests over 
the entire area of the Adirondack park we may expect an average 
-of about 24.75 inches annual runoff, or the increase of about 614 
per cent over the present runoff—an amount of water which, dis- 
tributed over the entire year, as it will be, is inappreciable in its 
influence on the flow of streams. 

In the Catskill region the soft woods have long since disap- 
peared and the hard-wood forest is mostly open, presenting less 
satisfactory protection than does the Adirondack hard-wood 
forest. It is doubtful if the open hard-wood forests of the Cats- 
_ kill region are equivalent, in protective effect, to over 25 per cent 


to 30 per cent of a dense, primeval forest of spruce, pine, balsam 


and hemlock, or we may say that the present runoff of the Cats- 
ae soeam is only an inch and a pals more ethers it Mgagie 2 
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the streams issuing therefrom as to make water storage in New 
York not only unnecessary but undesirable. In the case of the Hud- 
gon river there is perhaps 1500 square miles of the catchment area 
within the Adirondack park, which, if entirely reforested, would, 
as we have seen, increase the present flow of the stream 144 
inches, but this increase of 114 inches is only obtained on the 
1500 square miles actually reforested. The catchment area of 
Hudson river above Mechanicville, the point where the gagings 
shown in table No. 61 have been made, is 4500 square miles. The 
net effect, therefore, at this point is only one-half inch of water, 
distributed throughout the entire year, an effect which is inap- 
preciable. 

However, there is another consideration. Owing to less Psufall 
on the eastern plateau than on the northern plateau, streams in 
the Catskill region do not flow as much as these in the Adiron- 

-dacks. As we have seen, the average flow of the Flidson river for 
fifteen years is 23.27 inches. Taking the differente in rainfall 
of these two districts at 4 inches, the flow of the streams in the 
- Catskill region, provided forestation were equal to that of the 
_ Adirondacks, would be over 19 inches. But taking into account 
the existing differences in forestation, the flow of streams in the 
Catskill region does not average over 16 or 17 inches per year. 


Peet 1g @ wae 


in the Adirondack region. As has been shown, for the Adiron- 
dacks the increase of 114 inches is equivalent to 614 per cent of 
the present annual flow of streams issuing from that region, while 
ee Catskills, 314 inches is equivalent to 221% “percent of 
sent annual flow of streams. Reforestation, therefore, 

ably more valuable in the Catskills than it is i 
B etiesfireeting. tons not: minan that 6 utah = 


It follows, therefore, that an increase of 314 inches in the Catskill 
region is relatively of more value than a corresponding increase 


See 
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4500 square miles. The area, therefore, of the proposed Catskill 
park is only about 15 per cent of the area of the Catskill 
Forest preserve, which includes the catchment area of the 
headwaters of the streams as enumerated on a _ preceding 
page. The balance of the territory is mostly deforested, and 
chiefly in use for grazing purposes. In the Catskill region 
therefore, the forested area would be, om this basis, about 1/7 of 
the deforested, or the real effect on stream flow would be to in- 
crease it 1/7 of 5 inches. An average annual increase of about 
0.7 of an inch may be expected. 
Moreover, if forestation is valuable in increasing stream flow, 
there should be a number of other forest parks in various parts 
of the State. Genesee river issues from the Allegheny water center. 
With the exception of a small tract of timber at the extreme 
headwaters, this stream is practically deforested, with the result, 
as shown by table No. 48, Runoff Data of Genesee River, that the 
average annual runoff for a period of nine years is only 14.2 
inches, while the minimum runoff is 6.7 inches. If forestation is 
specially valuable for increasing the flow of a stream, here is a 
marked case to which it could be applied. The writer, however, 
does not wish to be understood as stating that forestation is 
not of value, and he cites from the Genesee River Storage Report! 
the following specific case, showing that on Genesee river foresta- 
tion has value in increasing the summer flow. The proposition 
is that, by itself, it is not of enough value to justify any such 
- expenditure as has been proposed. The benefits, in short, are — 
not commensurate with the expense. =~ Ii 3 
_ Gagings of the low-water flow of Genesee “tine were made by 
Na PO SRR ge cp - 
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year was 34.66 inches, while in 1844, we have for the storage 
period, 10.52 inches, and the total for the year of 26.46 inches. At 
Middlebury Academy, for the storage period of 1845, the rainfall 
was 12.59 inches; for the growing period, 4.82 inches; for the 
replenishing period, 8.6 inches, and the total for the year was 
26.01 inches. The record for the year 1846 at Middlebury Acad- 
emy is not given, but it is clear, so far as we have any definite 
meteorological record, that the gagings made by Mr Marsh were 
at a time of very low water. 

Gagings made in 1895 show that in the month of July the flow 
at Rochester may have been as low as 282 cubic feet per second, 
and in September, 221 cubic feet per second. These results are 
derived from actual gagings at Mount Morris by comparison of 
catchment areas. Taking approximate gagings made at Rochester, 
at the Johnson and Seymour dam, for the same year, we have 220 
cubic feet per second for the mean of the month.of October. 
Moreover, gagings made at the raceway of the Genesee Paper 
Company during the summer of 1895 indicate that on several 
occasions the flow was less than 200 cubic feet per second. The 
canal, howeyer, was low during these years and was drawing 
some water through the feeder at Rochester—probably, on an 
average, about 50 cubic feet per second. We have, then, a total 
low-water flow at Rochester of about 250 cubic feet per second 
: during the period July-October, 1895. This quantity is 162 cubic 
_ feet per second less than the low-water flow of 1846, as deter- 
mined by Mr Marsh. 

The catchment area of the Genesee river at Mount Morris, 
where the gagings were made, is 1070 square miles, and at | Roch- 
, with deductions for the area at Hemlock lake, used as a 
Tr y for yn ae oe 2365. pra miles. In 1846 the 
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marked case where the deforestation of a large area has mate- 
rially reduced the minimum runoff, but it should not be over- 
looked that of the total area of 2365 square miles, 55 per cent 
was still in dense, primeval forest, consisting over a considerable 
portion of the area of pine and hemlock. The cleared area, there- 
fore, was only 45 per cent of the whole, or 1060 square miles. 
Hence, we have over 1300 square miles still in primeval forest. 

The writer has no doubt that deforestation not only decreases 
the yield of streams, but may increase the hight of floods some- 
what. At present the data are not complete enough to justify 
final conclusions, but it is considered that the effect of deforesta- 
tion is more marked in decreasing the yield of streams than in 
. increasing the hight of floods.1 

Apparently this view occurred to the original framers of the 
Forest law of 1893, because they provided therein for a Forest pre- 
serve of over 20,000 square miles, and should this amount of ter- 
ritory be reforested, it would undoubtedly materially assist the 
low-water flow of the streams issuing from the reforested area, 
the amount of assistance on any particular stream being in pro- 
portion to the reforested area in comparison with the deforested. 
But even with these 20,000 square miles of territory reforested, 
there would still remain 27,600 square miles of the State prac- | 
tically deforested, and in which the streams are exposed to low 
water in the summer and destructive high water in the late 
winter and spring. The conclusion seems, therefore, irresistible 
_ that if nes ‘is of f such ae for 5000 ys miles ; 
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per year! in the way of forest products; or since for 47,620 square 
miles there are 30,476,800 acres, we may say that the forest 
products would be worth.about $61,000,000 per year. But accord- 
ing to the United States Census of 1900, the agricultural products 
of New York were worth $245,000,000 per year, or, as an average, 
about $8 per acre. It is absurd, therefore, to discuss the refor- 
estation of the whole State of New York in order to increase the 
low-water flow of streams and to decrease the hight of floods. 
Were this to be done the productive capacity of the State would 
be reduced over $180,000,000 per year. 

The long-time element in forestry may also be taken into ac- 
count, and the following statement by Mr B. E. Fernow, Director 
of the New York State College of Forestry of Cornell University, 
is pertinent? 

The one thing in which the forestry business’ differs from all 
other business is the long-time element, for it takes a hundred 

years and more to grow trees fit for the use of*the engineer, the 


builder and the architect; hence, the dollar spentjmow in its first 
start must come back, with compound interest, a hundred years 


hence. 

In view of this statement it is well to keep in mind that refor- 
estation will be substantially without effect for fifty years and 
of only partial effect in one hundred years, and that for its full 
effects in increasing the flow of a stream about one hundred and ste 
fifty years must elapse. In many parts of New York the flood 
flows of streams are very destructive—a conservative estimate — 
' places the loss in 1902 at over $3,000,000. The question, therefore, 
may be asked, Must we wait from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty years, while forests are growing, in the meantime suffer-— 

on every year from the devastating effects of extreme _ 
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influence on stream flow. Yet this proposition has also been dis- 
cussed pro and con and is likely to give rise to further discussion, 
and the conclusion will therefore for the present be considered 
tentative in its character. ; 

It seems to the writer that the removal of forests decreases 
stream flow by allowing freer circulation of the air and by caus- 
ing higher temperature and lower humidity in summer and so 
producing greater evaporation from water surfaces, as well as 
from the ground. 

That the removal of forests renders stream flow less equal 
throughout the year and so causes floods and periods of dryness. 
in rivers seems to be beyond reasonable question, for the forest 
litter -and root masses serve as storage reservoirs, tending to 
equalize the flow of streams. 

Space will not be taken to discuss these prapanuoak because 
very little can be added to previous discussions. The reader is 
referred to the Bulletin No. 7, of the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture on Forest Influences, as well as to Dr- 
Hough’s report on forests, for fairly complete discussions. 

Forestation of the Croton catchment area. In a paper! read 
before the American Forestry Association in 1901, Mr Vermeule 
proposes the question whether the forestation of the catchment 
area of the Croton water supply is advisable. In considering this 
question it may be pointed out that if the Croton catchment were 

forested, there is no WD ee reaping the full benefit under | 
_ from 75 to 150 years. ; 
For the eae f the argument we will assume sae on this ‘eateh- 
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it may be fixed at $100 per acre. At this rate the catchment area 
of 339 square miles would cost $21,696,000. The planting out of 
trees could hardly cost less than $20 per acre additional, but in 
order to make the estimate as reasonable as possible we will take 
it at $10 per acre, which makes an additional sum of $2,169,900, 
or a total of $23,865,900. } 

If we assume the annual interest at 3 per cent, and place this 
sum at compound interest for 120 years, we have at the end of 
that time the sum of $779,510,000. The present safe yield of the 

Croton catchment, with all available storage, is about 280,000,000 
gallons per day. We would pay, therefore, this large sum for, 
perhaps, 75,000,000 gallons additional per day at the end of 120 
years. It is true there would be some increase in water supply 
after about 30 years, and the supply might be expected to go on 
increasing until the average increase of yield was attained in 120 — 
years. But the increase in water supply would not be at all 

~ eommensurate with the increase of capitalizatipn. Te is—very 
evident that an expenditure of this sum “Of money would procure 
a far greater quantity of water from other sources. Hence it 

_ does not seem expedient to suggest the forestation of the Croton 
catchment area as a method of obtaining an increased water 

supply. As to whether it is desirable to reforest this area as a 

forestry investment is another question which is not discussed = 
here. ms 

_ Another objection to the forestation of the Croton catchment as 

as a remedy for the water difficulties of New York city may be 
found in the fact that a considerably increased water supply 1s is 
ted at once; it is entirely out of the question to wait 1207 years 


such increased Supply oi a ee es 
‘broad proposition, however, catchment areas from te 
s are drawn should be in forests, and “ 
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Details Concerning Tables and Diagrams 


Topographic relations of catchment areas of some of the main 
streams tabulated. The following gives an outline of the topog- 
raphy of Muskingum, Genesee, Croton and Hudson rivers. 

The headwaters of Muskingum river lie at an elevation of about 
1100 feet, and it flows into the Ohio river, near Marietta, at an 
elevation of about 500 feet. The Muskingum river proper has a 
length of 109 miles, with its main tributaries, the Walhonding and 
the Tuscarawas, having an additional length of about 100 miles, 
thus giving the basin a length of 200 miles. From the head of the 
Tuscarawas to the junction of the two main tributaries there is 
a fall of about 2 feet per mile, and from this point to the mouth 
of the main Muskingum the descent is about 1.5 feet per mile. On 
the Walhonding the descent is more rapid. At its headwaters, 
near Mansfield, the stream is from 400 to 450 feet above what it 
is at its junction with the Tuscarawas. 

The Genesee river rises in Potter county, Pa., and flows in a 
northerly direction across the State of New York, emptying into 
Lake Ontario at Rochester, having a total length of about 115 
miles. Its headwaters are at an elevation of over 2000 feet, while 
Lake Ontario lies at a mean elevation of 247 feet. This stream is 
specially characterized by two sets of falls. The three falls at 
Portage have an aggregate of about 270 feet, while at Rochester 
the river falls 263 feet, also in three falls, with some intervening 
rapids. This stream flows for several miles, at Rochester and 

_ Portage, over bare rocks. _ 
The Croton river flows into the Hudson at Croton heating at an 
Ch Sane Pay ins ae ipsa ee h udwaters in 
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Family resemblance of streams. In tables Nos. 42, 43, 61 and 
66 we have the mean rainfall, runoff and evaporation of the 
storage, growing and replenishing periods for Muskingum, Gen- 
esee, Croton and Hudson rivers. Those tables show what may 
be termed the family resemblance between streams. For instance, 
for the Muskingum and Genesee rivers the mean rainfall of the 
storage period is about 19 inches, with a runoff of about 10 inches 
and an evaporation of about 9 inches. For the growing period 
the mean rainfall of each of these two streams is about 12 inches, 
with runoff 1.7 inches and evaporation 10 inches. For the replen- 
ishing period the mean rainfall of each is about 9 inches, with 
runoff about 2 inches and evaporation 7.5 inches. The total rain- 
fall of the whole year is 40 inches for each stream—runoff 135 
‘inches and evaporation 26.5 inches. 
The Croton river has a much higher rainfall. Twenty-four 
inches in the storage period produces 17 inches 3 ranoff, with an 
- evaporation of 7 inches. From 13.6 inches of rain in the summer 
we have 2.6 inches of runoff, with 11 inches-of e aporation. The 
rainfall for the year is 49.4 inches, or, say, 9 inches more than for 
Muskingum and Genesee rivers. The runoff is also about 9 inches 
in excess of that of these two streams. The evaporation is, how- 
eyer, the same, pointing very strongly to a similar cause. 
The Hudson river shows apparently the effect of an impermeable 
4 catchment, combined with a large forest area. It has a mean 
E Soe rainfall of 44.2 inches, yielding 23.3 inches runoff, with ee 
20. 9 inches evaporation. For the storage period 20.6 inches rain- 
: fall yields 16.1 inches runoff, with 4. 45 inches evaporation. For 
4 the growing period 12.7 inches rainfall yields 3.5 inches runoff, 
=) inches evaporation. For the_ replenishing y period 10.9 
1 yields 3.7 inches runoff and 7.1 inches evaporation. 
: _ here given is experimental merely, and is 
with the gathering of more complete 
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is further mostly limited to streams with considerable length of 
record. 

Description of Muskingum, Genesee, Croton and Hudson rivers. 
Table 42 gives the rainfall, runoit, and evaporation of the storage, 
growing and replenishing periods, as well as the total of these 
three items, on the Muskingum river, for the years 1888-1895, 
inclusive. The minimum year was 1895, the total runoff being 
4.90 inches. The maximum occurred in 1890, with a total runoff 
of 26.84 inches. The mean runoff for the entire period is 13.1 
inches. 

Table 43 gives the same facts for the Genesee river for the years 
1890-1898, inclusive. In this table, for the years 1890-1892, the 
record of Oatka creek which was gaged by the writer, has been 
used. For a portion of 1893 the results are computed. The dam 
at Mount Morris, at which gagings were taken, was carried away 
by a flood early in 1897, and for the years 1897 and 1898 the 
gaging record has been deduced by comparison of the rainfalls 
with those at Rochester, where gagings are kept by the City Engi- 
neer. The results, aside from those for the years 1894-1896, must 
be considered somewhat approximate, although probably within 
10 per cent of the truth. The mean evaporation for the years 
1894-1896 was 27.21 inches. 

Tables 66 and 67 exhibit the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation of 
the storage, growing, and replenishing periods for Croton river, 
from 1868-1899, inclusive, a period of thirty-two years. This record 
has been revised as per experiments at Cornell University, described 
by John R. Freeman, member American Society Civil Engineers, in 
his report to the Comptroller in 1900. As shown by Mr Freeman, 
the rainfall record from 1868-1876, inclusive, is not very reliable, 
and accordingly two sets of means are given. The mean rainfall 
from 1868-1876, inclusive, was 45 inches, the mean runoff 23.37 
inches, and the mean evaporation 21.63 inches. For the second 
period the rainfall from 1877-1899, inclusive, has been so ration- 
ally treated by Mr Freeman as to leaye nothing to be desired. The 
means for this second period are: rainfall, 49.83 inches; runoff, 
22.81 inches, and evaporation, 26.52 inches. A comparison of 
these two sets of means shows how dangerous it is to draw final 
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conclusions from data about which there is considerable doubt. 
The rainfall differs by 4.83 inches and the evaporation by 4.89 
mches, or from 20 per cent to 25 per cent. 

In preparing these tables the figures of table No. 26 of Mr. Free- 
man’s report haye been used. This table is in million gallons per 
24-hour day, and has been reduced to inches per month on the 
catchment area of 338.8 square miles. The following gives the 
water surfaces exposed to evaporation at different periods : 


Per cent 

5.8 square miles, 1868-1873, 1573. 

6.2 square miles, 1873—October, 1878, ad iege 

6.9 square miles, 1878-1891, . == 2503 

8.4 square miles, 1891-1893, == 2.48" 

9.5 square miles, 1893-1895, == o.O2 

11.0 square miles, 1895-1897, ee 2328. 
12.0 square miles, 1897-1900, ene £06 
H 4,” — 
} It may at first thought be imagined that th these vies water sur- 
faces exposed to evaporation haye considerably increased the 
H ground evaporation over the entire catchment. When, however, 
: one considers that it is only the difference between what a water- 


surface evaporation and what a ground-surface evaporation would 
be, the difference is seen to be not very much. For instance, — 
assuming the water-surface evaporation at 36 inches per year and 
the ground surface evaporation at 27 inches per year, the differ- 
ence becomes 9 inches. With 12 square miles of water surface in 
1900, giving 3.56 per cent of the whole, the excess of water-surface 
poration over ground-surface evaporation is 0.82 of an inch, a 
tity. which is so far within the limit of possible Grigor in other 
ns as to te negligible. At the most, taking the catchment 

les oa would ie reduce the pled ede ‘: 
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hes of rainfall yielded 17.46 
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ear was 1895, when 36.67 
runoff in the stream. 
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We may now consider a few of the 


large number of diagrams which have been prepared. 


Description of diagrams. 
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Fig. 9 Diagram showing the relation between the precipitation and runoff, 
in inches, on the Upper Hudson river. 
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others not here published, that there is no definite relation between 
evaporation and mean annual temperature. 

Exponential formula. On fig. 10 this relation is expressed by 
an exponential formula, after the manner proposed by Mr Fitz- 
yerald in his paper, Flow of Water in 48-inch Pipes.t| Such a 
curve has the advantage that it is the best approximation possible 
to obtain from the given data. It will be noticed that it differs 
slightly from the curve of fig. 9. At 30 inches rainfall this differ- 
ence amounts to about 1.3 inches of runoff. 

While on the subject of exponential formulas it may be re- 
marked that their chief advantage lies in the possibility of taking 
any set of data and deducing the curve which best suits the 
conditions. 

Description of runoff diagrams. Fig. 11 is a runoff diagram of 
the Hudson and Genesee rivers, Hudson river for 1888-1901, in- 
clusive, and Genesee river for 1890-1898, inclusive.” In preparing 
this and the following diagrams it is considered that if both run- 
off and precipitation were correctly measured the points would 
fall in a regular curve approximately like those shown on figs. 9 
and 10. Such diagrams may therefore be taken as a criterion of 
the accuracy with which the observations have been made. It is 
easier, however, to measure the runoff than it is to measure the 
precipitation, and hence when large variation occurs, as it does 
in these several diagrams, we may first look for it in the pre- 
cipitation records. As regards the Hudson area, it has been the 
writer’s custom to take the rainfall of the northern plateau of 
the State Weather Bureau as, on the whole, best representing the 
rainfall of the Upper Hudson area. With the exception of the 
years 1899 and 1900 the points all fall within from an inch to 
an inch and a half of the curve. Those two years have, however, 
been computed by a less accurate method than the preceding 
ones. It is concluded, therefore, that aside from 1899 and 1900 
the curves represent the rainfall and runoff of the Hudson and 
Genesee rivers with considerable accuracy. 

Fig. 12 shows in a similar manner a runoff diagram for Mus- 


_ kingum river from 1888 to 1895, inclusive. 


my 4 


iTrans, Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. XXXV, p. 241. 
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Precipitation in inches on catchment area 
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Fig. 13 is a diagram of the revised gagings of Croton river from 
1877 to 1899, inclusive. 

The maximum, minimum, and mean runoff may be obtained 
from the tabulations on each figure. 

It is evident that proceeding in the same way as for the fore- 
going diagrams, figs. 11 to 13. inclusive, diagrams may be prepared 
for the storage, growing, and replenishing periods, and a curve 
drawn from which the runoff for a given rainfall may be taken. 
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Fig. 14—~Diagram showing the relation between precipitation 
and runoff in the Upper Hudson river catchment during the 
storage period, . 


Vig. 14 is such a diagram for the storage period on the Upper 
Hudson river for the years 1888-1901, inclusive. This diagram 
shows that aside from the years 1890 and 1894 the runoff of this 
eatchment area was substantially accurate during the storage 
period. It is probable that in these two years their accuracy 
may have been interfered with by ice, although just the cause is 
not definitely known—it may have been in the rainfall. 

Fig. 15 is a similar diagram for the Upper Hudson river during 
the growing period for the same years. This diagram shows that 
aside from 1897, the runoffs were substantially right during this 
period. 
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taken. But, unfortunately, owing to negative evaporation in the 
storage period, the individual months of that period were too dis- 
cordant for publication. The writer, therefore, does not give 
any such diagrams in this connection. His present view is that, 
for the reason stated, they can not be safely used. 

One or two general conclusions of some interest may be drawn 
from figs. 11 to 13, inclusive. Taking the extreme low water as 
represented by the year 1895, on Muskingum river, at 4.9 inches 
for the whole year, with a rainfall of 29.8 inches, it is interesting 
to observe that in the preceding year of 1894, there was a total 
runoff of 8.7 inches, with a total rainfall of 30.5 inches. That is 
to say, the rainfall for the year 1894 was 0.7 inch greater than 
in 1895, but the runoff was 3.8 inches greater. This extreme 
difference may be ascribed to the difference in the hight of ground 
water. In 1895 ground water stood much lower than in 1893, 
with the result of a lower runoff. 

On fig.-11, for the Genesee river, with a precipitation of 30 
inches, the runoff is found to be 6 inches, while on fig. 8, with a 
precipitation of 30 inches, runoff ordinarily may be expected to 
be about 8 inches. This statement is made on the assumption 
that the curve is drawn in a mean position, or in such a way as 
to give average mean results, but it should not be overlooked that 
Muskingum river observations are too few to draw absolute con- 
clusions. The diagram, fig. 12, shows that there is some lack of 
accuracy in at least one-half of them. 

Fig. 11 shows that on Hudson river, if during any year the total 
rainfall should sink to 30 inches, the runoff may be expected to 
be somewhat less than 10 inches, though the modifying effect of 
full or low ground water may be taken into account in reaching 
such conclusion. Probably there would be, due to elevation of 
ground water, a variation of perhaps 2 inches. 

On the diagram of Croton river, fig. 13, it is also seen that 30 
inches precipitation may be expected to produce a little less than 
7 inches of runoff, showing also that this stream has substantially 
the characteristics of Genesee river. ~ 
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In all of the foregoing statements as to minimum runoff, it 
should be understood that the actual quantity appearing in the 
stream as runoff from a given precipitation will vary, depending 
on whether ground water is high or low at the beginning of the 
period considered. Al] such statements, therefore, are necessarily 
approximate—they may have a plus or minus variation from the 
diagram of one or two inches. Possibly the maximum variation 
may be more than this. 


RIVER SYSTEMS 

Classification of rivers. The rivers of the State may be classi- 
fied into seven general systems, whose relative position is shown 
by the accompanying map, fig. 17. ‘These aré: 
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1) St Lawrence system, which includes all waters draining to 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, and Niagara and St Lawrence rivers. 

2) Champlain system, including all streams in the State tribu- 
tary to Lakes Champlain and George. The Champlain system is 
in reality a subdivision of the St Lawrence, but made separate 
here merely for convenience in discussing the river systems of the 
State. 

3) Hudson river system, including all streams tributary to the 
Hudson and its main branch, the Mohawk. 

4) Allegheny river system. 

5) Susquehanna river system. 

6) Delaware river system. 

7) The streams of Long Island tributary to Long Island sound 
and the Atlantic ocean. 

The Ten Mile river, one of the headwaters of the Housatonic 
river in Connecticut, flows out of the State to the east, while the 
headwaters of Ramapo river, in Rockland county, flow from New 
York into New Jersey. These latter are of possible future im- 
portance by reason of the necessity of water for the supply either 
of Greater New York or, in the case of Ramapo river, also for the 
municipalities of northern New Jersey. Chateaugay river and 
tributaries of the St Lawrence also flow northward into the 
Dominion of Canada. 


St Lawrence River System 


This group embraces the streams tributary to Lake Erie, 
Niagara river, Lake Ontario and St Lawrence river. On the 
extreme southwest, in Chautauqua county, the watershed line 
approaches within a few miles of Lake Erie, but at an elevation 
of several hundred feet above, and as a consequence the streams 
are short and rapid. A small amount of power is developed on 
Chautauqua creek at Westfield, and on Canadaway creek near 
Fredonia. Cattaraugus, Buffalo, Tonawanda and Oak Orchard 
creeks are tributaries of Lakes Erie and Ontario and Niagara 
river in western New York. Buffalo creek is important as form- 
ing a large portion of Buffalo harbor at its mouth. Several of 
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these streams will be discussed in detail on a later page. Tona- 
wanda creek, which flows into Niagara river at Tonawanda, is 
used for several miles as a part of Erie canal. This stream is 
sluggish throughout nearly its whole course and affords only a 
small amount of power. The water supply of the village of Attica 
is taken from its headwaters. 

Lake Erie and Niagara river drainage. There are a number of 
streams tributary to Lake Erie and Niagara river, but with the 
exception of Cayuga, Buffalo and Cazenovia creeks, which unite 
to form Buffalo river, within the city of Buffalo, Eighteen Mile 
creek (tributary to Lake Erie), Cattaraugus creek, Tonawanda 
creek and Ellicott creek, none of these streams are very large. 
The catchment areas of these different siveams, as determined 


from Bien’s atlas, are as follows: ili a 
Pm Square miles 
| Dog ce 2s agen Pee en won eps W127 
} Buiialoerer eros srt fe Peis as ths 
Cazenovia creek. | Mba eS eGR ee 141 
: - 


Below the junction of these several streams Buffalo river has 
ca) catchment of about 7 square miles, making a total of 420 square 
miles. Sarthe following are the catchment areas of the remainder 
of the streams tributary to Lake Erie and Niagara river: 
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Cazenovia creek. Cazenovia creek rises in the extreme south- 
western part of Erie county and flows in a northerly direction to 
its junction with Buffalo creek, to form Buffalo river. oa head- 
waters of this stream are in hilly country. 

Highteen Mile creek. Bighteen Mile creek flows into Lake Erie 
about eleven miles west of the city of Buffalo. It rises in the 
south part of Erie county. 

Cattaraugus creek. Cattaraugus creek is the boundary line 
between Erie and Cattaraugus counties. Its main branch rises 
in the southwestern part of Wyoming county. Its course is gen- 
erally west and northwest. The elevation of its headwaters is 
about 1600 feet to 1800 feet above tide. 

Smoke creek, Big Sister creek, Muddy creek, Silver creek, Wal- 
nut creek, Canadaway creek and Chautauqua creek are none of 
them very important streams. 

Tonawanda creek. Tonawanda creek rises in the western part 
of Wyoming county, flows northerly through Attica to Batavia 
and thence westerly to the Niagara river at Tonawanda, at which 
place its chief tributary, Ellicott creek, joins the main stream. 
For the first thirty miles of its flow the creek drains hilly and 
rolling country, having a sharp descent. Its extreme headwaters 
in Wyoming county are at an elevation of about 1200 feet. From 
Batavia to Tonawanda, a distance of nearly sixty miles by the 
stream, the topography is flat, having a total fall between these 
ae of ganas 310 feet. is A ee dake Rte of the cateh- 
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Tonawanda creek. It will be noticed that the current of Tona- 
wanda creek is reversed here for twelve miles. 

The Tonawanda creek, in its relation to Oak Orchard creek, 
will now be briefly discussed. Although Tonawanda creek is not 
a tributary of this catchment, the fact that the catchment areas 
are merged into one another, and also owing to the fact that a 
portion of the water of Tonawanda creek is diverted into the Oak 
Orchard swamp by the Oak Orchard feeder, makes it necessary to 
discuss it briefly here. 

The dam diverting water into the Oak Orchard creek is about 
one-half mile east of the west line of Genesee county. From the 
point where the Tonawanda creek crosses this western boundary 
the creek is the boundary between Erie and Niagara counties. 
The fall in Tonawanda creek from Batavigy,te-Oak Orchard dam 
is about 260 feet. From the Oak Orchard,dam to Pendleton, 
where the Erie canal leaves Tonawanda creek, the fall is about 
45 feet. On this portion the channel is extremely sinuous, the 
total length of the channel between Oak Orchard dam and the 
canal being 29 miles, while the direct distance is 15 miles. 

Niagara river. Niagara river forms a portion of the boundary 
between the Dominion of Canada and the State of New York. 
The difference in elevation between Lakes Erie and Ontario is, 
approximately, 325 feet, of which about 160 feet are at Niagara 
Falls. Between Lake Erie and Niagara Falls the river divides 
into two channels around Grand Island, which is 10 miles long 
and 4 or 5 miles wide. The general course of the river is from 
south to north, but in passing around Grand Island the eastern 
channel bends westward, and for 8 miles from the foot of the 
island the course of the river is west. 

Goat Island lies at the foot of this westerly stretch. On the 


New York side the American channel finds its way around the al 


island to the American falls, which break over the rough ledge 
at right angles to the main river. The Horseshoe falls, on the 
Canadian side, are about 3000 feet higher up and lie between the 
west end of Goat island and the Canadian shore. At the Cana- 
dian falls the main river again turns to the north and pursues 
that general course to Lake Ontario. — 
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The elevation of the water surface at the head of the rapids 
above the falls is 560 feet above tidewater, thus giving a fall from 
the Lake Erie level to that point of from 12 to 13 feet, of which 
from 4 to 5 feet are included in the rapids at the city of Buffalo, 
in front of and just below Fort Porter. The descent in the river 
from the head of the rapids to the brink of the falls is about 50 
feet. At the narrows, half a mile above the whirlpool, the eleva- 
tion of the water surface is 300 feet, while that of the surface 
of the still water opposite Lewiston is 249 feet; the fall in this 
section, which is from 4 to 4.5 miles in length, may therefore be 
taken at 51 feet, while from Lewiston to the mouth at Fort Niag- 
ara the fall is only 2 feet in a distance of 7 miles. The total 
length of Niagara river is about 37 miles. The catchment area of 
Niagara river above Niagara Falls is 265,095 square miles. 

On account of the immense water-power developments now 
taking place at Niagara Falls the runoff of Niagara river must 
necessarily receive extended discussion in a complete account of 
the Hydrology of New York. 

Lake Ontario catchment area. This catchment comprises the 
strip of territory draining directly into Lake Ontario and extend- 
ing from the Niagara river to beyond the Black river. The im- 
portant streams of this section are Genesee river, Oswego river, 
Salmon river west and Black river. The less important are 
Highteen Mile creek (tributary to Lake Ontario), Johnson creek, 
Oak Orchard creek, Sandy creek (Orleans county), West creek, 
Salmon creek (Monroe county), Irondequoit creek, Salmon creek 
(Wayne county), Wolcott creek, Red creek, Sodus creek, Nine 
Mile creek, Fish creek, Little Salmon river (Oswego county), 
Beaver Dam brook, Sandy creek (Oswego county), north and 
south branches of Sandy creek (Jefferson county), Skinner creek, 
Little Sandy creek, Stony creek, Perch river and Chaumont river. 
~ None of these small streams are of any great importance, although 
soine of them have considerable water power upon them. 


PR lia a oh EE ee nn a i eR oR NIE oe nds ee ces Cee Ne Et 

1For statement in detail of water power on streams tributary to the 
proposed Black river feeder canal, see table No. 129, water power in use 
on streams tributary to proposed Black river feeder in 1898, at pp. R6T-Sea 
of the Deep Waterways Report. 
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The following are the catchment areas of a few of these streams: 


Square miles: 
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The following notes on these streams have been collected from 
various sources: 

Bighteen Mile creek. Eighteen Mile creek rises near Gasport, 
and flows first westerly and then northerly to Lake Ontario at 
Olcott. A small branch of the stream flows, through the city of 
Lockport, rising two or three miles ae of, that city. Ever 

since the construction of the Erie canal the "Lockport branch has 

received a considerable quantity of water ie: is discharged by 
the water powers at Lockport drawing their supply from the 
. canal. : 

Oak Orchard creek. Oak Orchard creek rises in the eastern 
part of Orleans county, whence it flows to West Shelby and then 
turns northeasterly, reaching Lake Ontario at Point Breeze. 
Above West Shelby it mostly flows through swamps and swampy 

channels, while below that point the country is dry and rolling. 

_ The distance from the head of the swamp ‘to its foot near West 
Shelby is sixteen miles in a direct line, but upwards of twenty 

ea eBid a stream channel. The oe of the ABetae 37 


mitry adjacent to the swamp is level Net its boundari 
i definite. Large ar areas | of yt axdund ws mar: 
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Genesce river. This river issues from the highlands of the Alle- 
gheny plateau in Potter county, Pennsylvania, a few miles south 
of the New York State boundary. Entering Allegany county, it 
first runs northwesterly for upward of 30 miles to near the village 
of Caneadea, at which point it turns northeasterly, this direction 
being generally maintained to the mouth. It flows entirely across 
the county of Allegany and then for several miles forms the 
boundary between Livingston and Wyoming counties, after which 
it crosses the northeast part of Livingston into Monroe county, 
through which it continues to its mouth at Charlotte. Above 
Portage its course from the State line is chiefly through an alluvial 
valley. 

From Portage to Mount Morris the river flows through a deep 
and in some places narrow canyon for a distance of over 20 miles. 
The Portage falls, with a total descent including the intervening 
rapids of about 330 feet, are at the head of this canyon. The 
Upper Portage falls have a descent, including the rapids, of about 
70 feet. Half a mile below are the Middle falls, with a descent of 
110 feet; while 2 miles below begin the Lower falls, consisting 
of a series of rapids about half a mile long with an aggregate 
fall of 150 feet. These three falls may be taken as aggregating 
about 270 feet, exclusive of the rapids. At present no power 
developments exist. Formerly a sawmill was located at the Mid- 
dle falls, but on account of the extinction of the lumber business 
on the stream it has not been operated for many years. 

At Mount Morris, Genesee river issues into a broad, level, allu- 
vial valley from 1 to 2 miles wide, which continues to near Roch- 
ester, where there is a descent of 262 feet in about 3 miles. The 
Upper falls at Rochester, 90 feet in hight, are a cataract in the 
Niagara limestone, while at the Lower falls, 94 feet in hight, the 
Medina sandstone appears. The foregoing figures do not include 
the dams above the falls. — . 

The principal tributaries of the Genesee river are Canaseraga, 
Honeoye and Conesus creeks from the east, and Oatka, Black and 
Wiscoy creeks from the west. Honeoye, Canadice and Hemlock 
lakes are tributary to the Honeoye creek, and Conesus lake to 
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Conesus creek. Silver lake is another small body of water in the 
Genesee basin and tributary to the river by the Silver lake outlet. 
Canaseraga creek joins Genesee river near Mount Morris. From 
Dansville to its mouth, a distance of 16 miles, this creek flows 
through a broad alluvial valley with very little fall. Above Dans- 
ville the stream is more rapid, but the comparatively small, de- 
forested catchment area limits its value for water power. Honeoye 
<reek, which is the outlet of Honeoye, Canadice and Hemlock 
lakes, furnishes some water power. There are also several mills 
on the outlet of Conesus lake. 

Formerly there were a number of mills on the Silver lake out- 
let, but changed business conditions have led to their decay. The 
other tributaries of the Genesee have little significance as mill 
streams. It appears, then, that the two plates of importance on 
_ Genesee river, from the water-power point pf view, are Portage 
and Rochester. pe a 

The following table gives the detail-of the Regu ral Subdivisions 
of the catchment area of Genesee river: 


Seats ie : : 
TaBLe No. 37—CatTCHMENT AREAS OF TRIBUTARIES OF GENESEE RIVER 
(In square miles) 2 


Catchment Areaabove Area below 


a Creek area mouth - mouth 

Dri Gu Gags shin age ae 43.3 99.9 148.2 
Begin dafgiat sii5y Sto ese (als) BO Oper Ge 8Is Ores ie aay 

< = is Etre ions, eee ee ee ioe. 
_ Vandemarck BR poi glans Tie 2 21 Cm ero lee eae ane 


see Ce eters ie Sits cathn ep Pay VPN ee 346.2 
Reise. aes SAS a alee OB 405.1 


+ 


sores 821 481.1 568. 


LES Eh en Oe ramet SLE : 466-4 ; : 


4 
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Catchment Areaaboye Area below 


Creek area mouth mouth 
VOL Ene rad tatty a tar ye Nos Siaue ae toe 19.3 974.9 994.2 
Silver IAKeGss «0.5 nes omens cee 30.4 1,029.2 1,059.6 
Gana que nope as sales ¢ nemo = aes 82.0 1,059.6 1,141.6 
Canasera gan s:.. 5 os p8t se +n ene 258.7 114804 1,407.1 
BOShGe chs tate bee oe woe ees 41.3 1,423.1 1,464.4 
CHOTERUISTIAKG. 2 oa ens ee eu Ae yea 88.8 1,555.5 1,643.9 
PIpGeCv eli. hy re aes Seen tk “86256 = Seta 9 er Loc 
ERTIONE. «og oe Pees edb ake Pues behing ete Oe ee 

0 


Gi p's. 0s, Piteseral lanes are eran ees 21178 «2168.5 2,380. 


== 


The total catchment area of Genesee river at its mouth is 


2446 square miles. 
The following tabulation gives the elevation of Genesee river at 


various points: 


; Feet 
Mean surface of Lake Ontario........5...6.5 02sec eeees 247 
Crest of the feeder dam in south part of the city of Roch- 
CSTE! on.00as ee ee ee oe Pa ate i 510 
Low-water surface of river at New York, Lake Erie & 
Western railway bridge near Avon.............+..-+55 538 
Crest of old Mount Morris power dam..........+.-++- ‘dea Oe 
Water surface just above Upper falls at Portage......... 1,080 
Water surface at New York, Lake Erie & Western rail _ 
. way bridge_near Bétvidera: gh ampass wos aes She eames pee 
4 5 o0 aia 


pare extreme. readwaters in Potter county, Pen 


ne ate Sf ht! 
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ciency as developed by the water, the total power becomes 17,248 
horsepower, of which 570 horsepower was at that time in use at 
Mount Morris.t Probably 17,248 horsepower is too high, because 
there are a number of wheels in use which do not yield over 50 


per cent efficiency. 
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8 Section of power dam on Genesee river at Mount see at north 
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at the present time there is, on the basis of 75 per cent efficiency, 
fully 20,000 horsepower in use when there is water enough to 
supply it. In some years, however, there is a deficiency of power 
for several months, and in extreme low water the total power of 
the river does not exceed an average of about 4700 or 4800 gross 
horsepower. On 75 per cent efficiency the total horsepower of 
Genesee river in extreme low water does not exceed 3600 to 3800 
net horsepower. 

In addition to the water power in use at Rochester, there is a 
considerable amount of steam power. From a canvass made in 
1900 it appears that there were at that time engines set capable 
of producing over 15,000 horsepower. Since 1900 extensions have 
been made of the Rochester Gas & Electric Company’s plant 
and of the Citizens Light & Power Company’s plant to the 
extent of 5000 or 6000 horsepower, so that there is, in 1904, over 
20,000 horsepower from steam in use at Rochester. These figures 
do not include auxiliary engines in use in mills propelled by 
water power, but which, from lack of water, necessarily rely on 
the engines in some years for several months. It is an interesting 
circumstance that the water power manufacturing district of 
Rochester, while situated on the brink of the gorge below the 
Upper Genesee falls, has a chimney attached to every mill, and 
the appearance, in times of low water, is that of steam power 

rather than of water. If the auxiliary engines are include 
were over 30,000 horse power of steam at Rochester in 1904. 


Oswego river. This stream, with a total catchment area at its . 


‘mouth of 5002 square miles, flows into Lake Ontario at the 
le Se It is formed by the junetion oo 
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Seneca, Owasco, Skaneateles, Otisco, Cross and Onondaga lakes 
and the outlets of the same, after which the river turns and flows 
in a generally easterly direction to its junction with Oneida river 
at Three Rivers Point. The headwaters of Seneca river on the 
streams entering Canandaigua lake are at an elevation of 1600 
feet; on the streams entering Keuka lake they are at an elevation 
of 1400 feet; on the streams entering Seneca lake, at an elevation 
of 1600 feet; on the streams entering Cayuga lake, at an eleva- 
tion of 1400 feet, and so on Generally we may say, therefore, 
that the headwaters of Seneca river are at an elevation of from 
1200 to 1600 feet above tidewater. 
Oneida river. Oneida river rises in the central part of the State. 
One branch—Fish creek—rises in the highlands of the Lowville 
water center and flows in a generally southerly direction to its 
‘mouth in Oneida lake, while other branches fise | in the highlands = 
to the south. The streams flowing from a pertherly direction 
are the west branch of Fish creek, with its main, tributary, Mad 
) river; east branch of Fish creek, with its eapitaries Furnace 
| creek, Florence creek and Fall brook; Fish creek enters the 
extreme east end of Oneida lake; Wood creek is tributary to 
Fish creek a short distance above its mouth. The streams enter- 
ing Oneida lake from a southerly direction are Chittenango creek, ea 
to which are tributary Butternut and Limestone creeks, all of = 
_ which have ‘considerable power upon them ; Oneida creek, which 
_ flows into Oneida lake from the extreme southeast corner, and 
Canaseraga creek. Onondaga creek flows from the south 3 into 
- Onondaga lake, through the city of Syracuse. The headwaters of 
river are at an elevation of from 1400 feet to 1600 feet, 
of the west branch of Fish ereck, entering Oneida 
being about 1600 feet above naematee and | 
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Water power of Fish creck. The following tabulation shows the 
principal water poe developed on the west branch of Fish 
creek : 


od . w 
I ps g 5 ne 
= ; 3 
Ss | & 3 | 38) e2 
S S Location Manufacture a b> | oF 
H H 2 aes) ae 
2 Fo oes Be CE 
a | 8 fd 3 oe 
| ie A cee, anes 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) | () 
1 iii Da berg ss cae makes Sar mill ea etn tote Bi Ne scot perehene meee 
2 2 | McConnellsville.| Woodworking......... 6 40~} 111 
3 47 Camden's seer nae « Woodworking......... 7-9 | 22 114 
4 2°" hCard en serene Foundry and ini’ gmill} 9-10; 220 136 
5 let |) Canid Gia jemeeene Gristmilla.329- eee 10 2 157 
6 To) Canidetipaansades Saw and grist mill . 5 2 53 
7 2 | West Camden...| Chairfactory.......... 5 21 92 
8 2 | Williamstown...| Saw and ‘se mill - 16. 66 
9 1s |. Williamstown. |) Grisimalle 225 so. se-s 6 9 + 185 


The following are the elevations above tide, areas of water sur- 


face and catchment areas of the lakes tributary to Seneca and 


Oneida rivers: 
- Blevation Area of Catchment 


_ Lake : peeve: tide, tafrkis se . area, in 

. feet miles miles 
CANOUCAlwUR a ares ck af soa Dk WA: ve 686 18.6 175 
GUNG meshes apr eds Sate ip eal «1s Pro ee 720 20.3 187 
POMeCR hee ete ata vee 444 vyeuaiah 107 
BC aH Gs ets cot nj. <. tee “S81 FECES “1 Gea ae 
ee Co 
Skaneateles ~ Miitteseeereereese 867 12.8 Bi 

784. 3.0 


beggin px are 
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The subdivisions of the catchment area of Seneca river are as 


follows: 
Square miles 
At junction with Oneida river... <2... 6.06 eee cee ee 3,433 
EO SIESATSNR SU BLY CSS 9 Ee eee a ee ae 3,103 
AOS L epg te SITE) Be he SY lt eo ac er einer 2,472 
MSGI W God VURR aA R Gie op erste elie 4 FN dyed ew Nee ce es 1,593 
cette BCE CO GAVIPANGKE. 02 Goce coe ste se ewes ¥: 780 
SORES OS ee ee ee ea or ee ee Ti 
AEs Gl te teat er ae CE ae Ea ae ee eo Sa 745 
At Poot OF peneca lake: < oe... bi Ppt ih mew al eee 707 
Keuka lake outlet....... Se ORD eee ek nes Se 213 
eee LIES TCTCOK So fd Sue cieiac ee os SNe Ne es ie eee ews 94 
Onondaga creek, not including Onondaga lake......... 122 


The catchment areas of Cayuga lake and its tributaries are as 


follows: | ee eee 
Be fs Square miles 
Me antletic os acnke Es De et 813 
Cayuga inlet, including Cascadilla creek...... : er 173 
Fall creek, not including Cascadilla creek............ 152 
Pabiuiticretiec. suaqik os, aac? w gcimi ys Sy el ee nes cae 90 
AS oR Re er Ro SSIS ae 60 
Clyde river, a tributary of Seneca river, is formed by the 2 
junction of Canandaigua outlet and Mud creek. The latter stream ah 
_ rises in the southern part of Ontario county and flows first north 
; oe then east, uniting with Canandaigua outlet at Lyons. Clyde 
r joins Seneca river at Montezuma. The following are the 
ent areas of Clyde river and tributaries : rea hn 
: i | ease ‘Square miles = 
Beet i tw'n Bocines S85, bee ROS Met Pan ; ID pe 
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Owasco lake discharges into Seneca river through an outlet 15 
mileg in length. The following are the catchment areas of Owasco 


outlet : 
Square miles- 


pA STR STA OUD Ulett et ctener-cl, aces ovat veeicocoushadeay oat a ore coe Mace eee 230 
PAT (CARASLTLD UL CLLMROAE aac atin eooiccrrire, eRe ahr oie dain ape ance. er oy a trod ond oa eae 212 
KOEN COMMA toe LOO Keer a otarsnioo re alacvt dex eo ota cin ot horse nie eee ea 208. 


UO Ve AUS COS Lill Cilnaeeomnmnny atctiermtstaistelateaapaets attrteks Cie aie mre cetera 120 


The catchment areas of Oneida river and its principal tribu- 


taries are as follows: 
Square miles. 


Onéida river at Mouth. ....% 21-42 .6 eae ea eee 1,402 | 
Oneida lake “at foot. 2.20) 0. Deewana ee a rae 1,265 
Fgh: CROOK occ. esas. c are oh Seve a eed ps 406 
Chittenango creek, including Cazenovia lake.......... 309 
Oneida creek ..c aie ww mer pinnae wis 28 cece $i TE ee 
Wood creck sii een Aenea ee eer eeacdiGe swe oe Pm i2y = 


Owing to its large amount of lake storage, Oswego river, with 
its tributaries, is one of the best power streams in the State. As 
early as 1880 the power of this stream and its tributaries was 
fully utilized. According to a statement in the Report on the 
Water Power of the Region Tributary to Lake Ontario, made in 


1883, there was over 39,000 horsepower in use. This power was — 


developed upon Oswego river, Oneida river and small tributaries, 


Canaseraga creek and tributaries, Chittenango creek and tribu- 
taries, Fish creek and tributaries, Oneida creek and tributaries, 


par other small tributaries of Oneida ays re 


oe ae oe 
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Skaneateles outlet. Skaneateles outlet, which is one of the best 
power streams of the region, has a fall of about 500 feet in a few 
miles. According to a statement made by W. R. Hill, formerly 
Chief Engineer of the Syracuse Waterworks, there is about 3000 
horsepower on this stream. However, in consequence of the city’s 
taking Skaneateles lake as a water supply for Syracuse, the water 
rights on this stream have either been purchased or condemned 
by that city. Some of them are still in use in 1904, but definite 
statements are not at hand as to whether they all are. 

The following streams of the Oswego catchment are more or 
less utilized for a water supply to the Erie canal: Owasco, Spring, 
Putnam, Skaneateles Carpenter, Nine Mile, Butternut, Lime- 
stone, Chittenango, Cowaselon and Oneida creeks. The total 
catchment area above the point of diversion amounts to about 
750 square miles. On the headwaters of Ljmestone creek there 
is a diversion from De Ruyter reservoir, artificially supplied from . 
the headwaters of Tioughnioga creek, which naturally drains to 
the Susquehanna river. 

Salmon river west. The next stream of any importance tribu- 
tary to Lake Ontario is Salmon river west, which rises in the 
highlands of Lewis county and flows first southerly, then westerly, 
into Lake Ontario. Its headwaters are at an elevation of over 
1600 feet above tide. 

In 1889 this stream was extensively considered as the source 
of a public water supply for the city of Syracuse. The Salmon 
river catchment, above the proposed point of diversion, comprises 
70 square miles of forest land from 1000 to 1600 feet above tide 
water, and distant northeast from Syracuse about 40 miles. The 
brooks tributary to the main stream head in springs and gen-— 
erally flow for the first few milés through swamps. Above Red- 
field the fall is rapid along the main stream, and there is stated 
to be very little vegetation along the shores, which are of sand- 
stone and gravel. The water is clear but of a brownish tint. It 


is estimated that from 80 to 85 per cent of the catchment is 


wooded. 
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A favorable location for a storage reservoir exists about three 
miles above Redfield on the east branch, where a dam 32 feet 
high would impound 1,816,000,000 gallons, at an elevation of 590 
feet above Syracuse (about L000 feet above tidewater). Between 
this point and the mouth of Salmon river there are a number 
of water powers, some of which are unoccupied—as at High Falls, 
about five miles east of Sandbank, there is a vertical drop of 110 
feet—but there are in operation sixteen mills, the machinery of 
which is driven by water power, the aggregate capacity of the 
wheels being 450 horsepower. 

The following are the catchment areas tributary to Salmon 
river west: 


Square miles. 


Reservoir site, three miles above Redfield. >. «+ <4. == 70 
Reservoir site, above High Falls.....-.----++++++++0+5 191 
+ Pulaski. . cx sapicer teenies tae olan? er cimeyd eat> * ei ges Sees 264 
At mouth: Of Streatiaecns oe qehe- ee awe aa mes Aes eS 285. 


Black river. Between Salmon river west and the mouth of 
Black river, there are a number of small streams flowing into 
Lake Ontario, none of which are of special importance. We 
may therefore pass to a brief description of Black river. This 
stream rises in the western part of Hamilton county and pursues: 
a southwesterly direction, passing across Herkimer county into 
Oneida county; it then bends to somewhat west of north through 
Lewis county, but soon after passing the northwesterly boundary 
of that county it changes to a general westerly course, flowing 
into Black River bay at the extreme eastern end of Lake Ontario. 
Extensive water-power developments are in use on this stream 
and its tributaries, at Watertown, Lyon Falls, Carthage, Black 
River, Brownville, Dexter and other points. There are also a 
number of State reservoirs on the headwaters which are dis- 
cussed on another page. The following gives the elevation in feet 


ee 


‘Report of the Engineer to the Commissioners on Sources of Water Sup- 
ply for the City of Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1889. By J. J. R. Croes, C. Be 
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of the main points on Black river above tidewater, according to 
the best available information : 


Feet 
JSUT ALN, so, (a ae gl eee er 247 
WVEReCLOW. WESt Tine Of CITY 2. cos. Pee de ly es eS 370 
Watertown, at-head of falls... ..... 06.626. 00 008s ee 492 
eM SMM IA BEGRL OL MANN. diduw valet. Sev wl eles eee eke 563 
RPtHAGG AE POOL OL TAPIOS sce. 6 Si ance hte ele eee oad 669 
Garthageverest Of Slate dam 6.6 oa. es nok ee aes ee 724 
Bani Al Ak BOO Glo rays ye Sires he one lk aS Oi A Wah sia ceres oboe 733 
Lyon Falls, crest of State dam .........----0 5.0 +055: 802 
meresuport, crest of State dams. 2. 6.66065 + new ee 1,129 
marth-Dranch reservoir: © .c23 2.0.4 Fe a ee ee SSA 
Te Pl ohn, Sewn I Poe ces es thee wage eek ee 1,599 
PVGOURULITESCTVOID. oi. 2 [ts SP aha s oe te Pye ee oe 1,854 
South Branch reservoir.........70..-++.-00- Spee ee ees 2,019 
Moose river, at mouth...................4 cee SO ee arte 
First lake, Fulton chain...............-.:. ee 7684 
uct LOM 7 ee ae Ree Tages gore e884 
i iets ee csi htc sR  - hs 1,685 
} Hourthe lakes eis saw 3 2385l eee ee I ie Be ee Sen 1,687 
Fifth lake .-.... re eae oy Se Ae ete a a ee 1,691 
Se ke mee gira a ics 6 ae vga Fon OaHS _ 1,760 
Seventh take 52... se. eee es Pees ee ae es Meeteee iy elf Oa : 
Pett hldke. v.97. +o ene en eee ee iene S08 te 
riiia Moose lake... .<.0s. 2.2 ree ee here 1,772 (e 
Sabie Moose lake. ...... 0.2. «0.222002 es ss Pea aeas ae es 


Beaver river, at mouth...... oe ae 
_ Beaver river, at Number Four 


\ 
>. 
a 


Black river and its tributaries, in 
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Square miles 


Forest port: a atv io: ses'ece ide 0 ey cepa ieee nae ae 268 
Beaver river, at mouth.........-62+ seers sere recees 338 
Beaver river, at Beaver Falls.......-.-++-++-++see5ees 322 
Moose river, at mouth. six Jv eee ma einen = See 416 
Moose river, at Agar’s mill........-06 +e essere reece 407 
Deer river, at: mouth nc ios care. pee we Ss ek eee we ee 102 
Deer-river, at Deer River village.......-.---+--+++--: 101 
VOOR] CLOCK: ~ « sccc5 4s bs kare 0 ew oe wee eet nw ole aimee 108 
Otter creek (one-half mile above mouth of creek)...... 63 
Independence creek, at mouth.........++++eeseeeeees 99 
Independence creek (three miles above mouth)........- 93 


The length of Black river, measured along its course from its 
mouth at Black River bay to the headwaters, is 112 miles. 

The section drained by the upper river in Herkimer and Hamil- 
ton counties is a rugged, mountainous region, with numerous 
lakes, a number of which have been utilized by the State of New 
York as storage reservoirs to compensate for water taken for the 
supply of the Black river and Erie canals, 

The extreme headwaters of the main river are Canachagala 
lake, North lake and South lake. Other lakes on the headwaters 
of the main river are Woodhull, Little Bisby Chain lakes, Little 
Woodhull, Chub, Long, White and a number of others. The chief 
tributaries of Black are the Moose and Beaver rivers, both of 
which rise-in Hamilton county and flow across Herkimer into 
Lewis county. The principal lakes at the head of Moose river 
are Two Sisters, Pigeon, Big Moose, Second, Cascade, Fulton 
Chain, Lime Kiln and Little Moose lakes. The principal lakes at 
the headwaters of the Beaver river are Lakes Lila and Francis, 
Josephine, Nehasane, Big Rock, Little Rock, Salmon, Loon and 
Twitchell lakes and others. 

Other smaller tributaries of Black river are Black creek, Little 
Woodhull creek, Big Woodhull creek, Crystal brook, Otter creek, 
Independence creek, Crystal creek, Swiss creek, Moose creek, 
Sugar river, Whetstone creek, Roaring creek, Mill creek, Deer 
river and other small streams. ; 


the 
» > 
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Moose river. This stream has a rapid fall throughout its entire 
extent. The catchment area of 416 square miles is precipitous 
and still very largely in primeval forest. There is a catchment 
of 41 square miles at the headwaters, which is regulated by 
storage, controlled by the State dam at Old Forge at the foot of 
the Fulton Chain lakes. There are a number of undeveloped 
water powers at Lyonsdale, Millers falls and other points on the 
stream. The following tabulation shows the principal developed 
water powers on Moose river: 


= cf : 62 
S E E =o 
= oe | oS | BE 

5 Location Manufacture Eo B BS Or 
‘2 | Oe | ee as 

& 5 ge 2s 

= cS eS oF 
A Bo eo 
(1) | (2) (3) er L® | © 
1. | Near Lyon Falls....... | Wood-pulp...........¢| 48 50 | 560 
2 | Near Lyon Falls....... Wood-pulp........... 7” 30_|8t | 1,208 
3 Near Lyon Falls....... Wood-pulp «i<7..... 35 28 | 1,736 
7 ILyomsdale. ciate. hes ee Wiood-pul piacere 30 85 850 
5 yonsdalex Si -net< eee, PAPO! caer wae 30 2 400 
6 yonsdale:: F.. foe,,- ses Pulpand paper........ 35 40 | 1,252 
ie Above Lyonsdale...... Manila paper...<..... 30 40 | 1,000 


Beaver river. The catchment area of Beaver river is 338 square 
miles. There is a storage dam at Stillwater, controlling an area 
of 153 square miles. In addition to this reservoir there is a large 
number of natural lakes, in consequence of which a compara- 
tively uniform flow is maintained throughout the year. 

From the reservoir above Beaver to Number Four the stream 
flows over numerous boulder rapids, alternating with stretches 
of smooth water. Above Beaver lake there is a 60-foot rapids — 
within 500 feet. Below the foot of Beaver lake, for twelve miles, 
the stream flows over a rocky channel, although the adjacent — 
catchment is sandy and still largely in forest. At Eagle falls, 
two miles below Beaver lake, there is a series of cascades aggre- 
gating 75 feet descent. The foregoing are undeveloped. Water 
power to the extent of 4400 horsepower is developed at Beaver 
Falls, Croghan and Belfort. The total head utilized is 133 feet. 
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At Belfort there is a fall of 50 feet, utilized to generate electricity, 
which is transmitted to adjacent towns. 

Otter creek. This stream rises in Herkimer county and flows 
westerly into Black river, a few miles north of the village of 
Greig. Its catchment area is 63 square miles. 

Independence creek. Independence creek also rises in Herki- 
mer county and flows westerly into Black river three miles south 
of Bushe’s Landing. The catchment area above the mouth of the 
stream is 99 square miles. 

Deer river. This stream rises in the extreme western part of 
Lewis county and flows northeasterly into Black river five miles 
above Carthage. The catchment area of the stream is 102 square 
miles. 

Early water power and manufacturing projects on Black river. 
Precise knowledge of the region drained by Black river is almost 
entirely confined to the present century. So little was known 
of its geography that in a statistical work, Winterbotham’s View 
of the American United States, published in 1796, it is stated 
that Black river is said to rise “in the high country near the 
sources of Canada creek, which falls into the Mohawk river and 
takes its course northwest and then northeast until it discharges 
into the Cataraqui or Iroquois river not far from Swegauchee ; 
it is said to be navigable for batteaux up to the lower falls, 60 
miles.” That is to say, Winterbotham understood Black river 
to be navigable either to Carthage or possibly Lyon Falls, the 
misapprehension probably having grown out of the accounts given 
by hunters and trappers of the long, nearly level stretch of about 
40 miles between Carthage and Lyon Falls. The Black river is 
not represented on any of the early French or English maps of 
the region+ 

Surveys of Watertown township were made in 1796 by 
Benjamin Wright, who was later engineer on the Erie canal. His 
report may be considered the beginning of something like accurate 


= ya te Mg SD eg ore eek 8 oe ee tt eee 
1See preface to a History of Jefferson county, by Franklin B. Hough, 
Watertown, 1854. 
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knowledge of the region. In regard to Watertown township, he 


states therein: 


Township No. 2, on Black river, is situated about three miles 
from the mouth of the river. This river is navigable for batteaux 
about 134 miles, but yet with considerable difficulty it may be 
ascended 214 miles. . . . There are excellent mill sites along 
Black river, where they are noted on the map, and many more, 
which it is impossible to note with certainty, as the river the 
whole distance of the town is very rapid except at the northeast 
corner for about three-quarters of a mile. The river is very rocky 
along the whole distance and appears to be a bed of limestone 
rocks. 


Settlements began in Watertown township on the site of the 

present city of Watertown in March, 1800, three families having 
arrived at that time, and these were the only ones remaining 
during the ensuing winter, although many’ visited Watertown 
during the summer of 1800 on prospecting’ tours, who subse- 
quently settled there. The precise history of the region began, 
therefore, in the fullest sense with the nineteenth century. 
3 According to Dr Hough, the name of Watertown township was 
doubtless suggested by the extraordinary amount and convenience 
of its water power, for which, Dr Hough says, it will compare 
favorably with any place in the State. “To this cause may be 
mainly attributed its early and rapid growth and the superiority, 
in wealth and business which it enjoys far beyond any other place 
in the county.” 

Watertown is the county seat of J efferson county. According 
to the census reports the population of the township in 1800 was 
119; in 1810, it was 1841; in 1820, 2766; in 1880, 4768; in 1840, 
5027; in 1850, 7201; in 1860, 7567. In 1869 the city of Water- 
town was erected from territory taken from the townships of 
Pamelia and Watertown. In 1870 the population of the city of 
Watertown was 9336, the population of the township being in ~ 
that year 1373; in 1880, the population of the city was 10,697 
and the township 1264; in 1890, the population of the city was 


1For early history of settlements on Black river see Hough’s History. 
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14.725 and the township 1215, and in 1900, the city was 21,696 
and the township 1159. The township of Pamelia had a popula- 
tion in 1860 of 2789 and in 1870, 1292, the difference in this case 
being chiefly due to the absorption of a portion into the city of 
Watertown. As in the case of Watertown township, however, 
the population of Pamelia has been gradually lessening during 
the last three census decades. Since the incorporation of Water- 
town as a city, the development of its manufacturing industries 
has been very rapid. 

In addition to Watertown, the other chief water-power points 
of the Black river valley are Dexter, Brownyille, Black River 
village, Felts Mills, Great Bend, Carthage, Lyon Falls and Port 
Leyden. There are also extensive water powers on the Beaver 
and Moose rivers, tributaries of the Black. 

The chief object of this chapter is to present a concise view of 
the relation which the development of the Black river water power 
has had to the growth of the region as a whole, such discussion 
leading to a broad consideration of the effect of materially inter- 
fering with the development of the manufacturing interests. We. 
will endeavor, in short, to discuss the economic proposition in- 
volved in seriously interfering with the productive industries of 
an extensive manufacturing community. 

Without going into an extended account of the early manu- 
facturing establishments of the Lower Black river, we may still 
give enough to show that manufacturing has always been a lead- 
ing occupation of the Black river valley population. 

Deater. At Dexter manufacturing improvements were begun 
‘in 1811 by Jacob and John Brown, who built a dam across the 
river which, however, was carried away by high water the next 
season. It was replaced and in 1818 a sawmill put in operation. 
In 1826 John E. Brown erected a gristmill. James Wood & Sons 
began the erection of a woolen factory about 1880, and in 1836 
the Jefferson Woolen Company was formed with $100,000 capital 


for the construction and operation of a woolen mill. The mill. 


was built in 1837, but the investment soon proved a failure. Sub- 
sequently the mill was operated by private parties. 
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Brownville. Jacob Brown erected a sawmill at Brownville in 
1800 and a gristmill in 1802, but it was not until 1806 that a 
dam was built across Black river at this place. In 1814 a com- 
pany was formed to construct and operate a cotton mill at Brown- 
Ville with a capital stock of $100,000. This mill was operated 
with varying fortunes until about 1860. In 1820 a woolen factory 
and various other enterprises were inaugurated. 

Watertown. At Watertown the first dam was built across the 
south channel at Beebee’s island by Jonathan Cowan in 1802 to 
operate a gristmill. In 1805 Coffeen’s dam was built at the lower 
falls and about 1814 the dam at Soules island was constructed, 
but it was not until 1835 that the large dam across the north 
channel at the head of Beebee’s island was built. According to 
Dr Hough, these four original dams of 1802, 1805, 1814 and 1835 
were still standing in 1854, but the flood o 1869, at any rate, 
worked sad havoc with some of them. The ions stone dam 
across the south channel of Beebee’s island was constructed in 
1869. - 

The first important manufacturing industry other than the 
grist and saw mills was Caswell’s paper mill, started in 1808. 
This mill was the forerunner of the paper industry on Black 
river. The machinery consisted of a small rag machine, carrying 
about 150 pounds of rags; two or three potash kettles, set in a 

_ brick arch, for boiling rags and preparing sizing; one vat for. 
making the paper sheet by sheet, and a rude standing press to 
Squeeze the water out of the pack, After pressing, the sheets were 

_ taken from the pack and hung on poles to dry, and, if intended 

r- o-paper, were afterwards dipped in sizing and aga ain—— = 

> entire process was worked without the use of steam 

1, As a substitute for calendering, the sheets _ 
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with four rag machines and an 84-inch Fourdrinier machine. 
This mill made newspaper only and had a capacity of three tons 
per day. From these small beginnings have grown Up the exten- 
sive paper industries of Black river. 

As already stated, the first manufacturing industry in the 
village of Watertown was the primitive gristmill built by 
Jonathan Cowan in 1802. This was the forerunner of extensive 
flouring mills at this place later on. The Bailey & Clark and 
Coffeen mills, of small capacity, were poth built at some date 
previous to 1812, but it was not until 1835 that J oseph Sheldon 
and Philo ©. Moulton built the Union mills, with a capacity of 
200 barrels of flour per day. The Excelsior flour mills were 
erected by Moulton & Simons in 1845. This mill is now operated 
by the A. H. Herrick & Son Company, incorporated in 1895 with 
a capital of $50,000 by A. H. and E. W. Herrick and George G. 
Lee. This mill has a capacity of 100 barrels of wheat flour and 
100 barrels of buckwheat per day. The Jefferson flour mills were 
erected in 1855 and operated until about 1880, when the prop- 
erty was sold to Knowlton Brothers and converted into a pulp 
mill. The Crescent flour mills were built by Fuller, Isdell & 
Willard in 1870 and succeeded the old Phoenix mill of earlier 
years, which was carried away by the flood of 1869. Crescent 
mill now has 19 stands of rolls, a daily capacity of 200 barrels 
of flour. The Electric mill, built in 1895, is operated by electrical 
power derived from wheels of Taggart Brothers Company. It is 
used exclusively for grinding feed, and has a capacity of 250 
barrels per day. 

In the early days of Watertown several tanneries were operated, 
the first industry of this character having been established in 
1808, in which year C. McKnight set up a saddle and harness 

~ business and prepared and tanned his own leather. Jason Fair- 
banks established an extensive tannery in 1828, although he had 

done tanning on a small scale for several years previous thereto. 

Holt & Beecher established a tannery at some date previous to 

1830, which remained in operation until carried away by the 

- flood of 1856. Several other tanneries were started at different 


_ a 
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times, but with the changed conditions of business they have all 
passed away. These tanning establishments all used power from 
Black river for grinding bark, 

Beginning with the time of the war of 1812-15, the manufac- 
ture of cotton and woolen goods became an important industry on 
Black river, the Black River Cotton & Woolen Manufacturing 
Company having been incorporated in 1813 with a capital of 
$100,000. In 1827 Levi Beebee erected the Jefferson cotton 
mills, equipped with 10,000 spindles and said to have cost about 
$200,000, being at that time one of the largest cotton millg in 
the State. This mill was destroyed by fire in 1833. Watertown 
Cotton Mills Company was incorporated in 1834 with a capital of 
$100,000. This company ran 50 looms, but after several] years, 
the business becoming unprofitable, it wag discontinued. The 
Hamilton Woolen Mills Company, which developed the water 
power at the head of Sewall’s island, was e&tablished in 1835 
with a capital of $100,000. The dam and factory were built in 
1836. In 1842 the plant was purchased by the Black River 
Woolen Company, which built a new mill and carried on a fairly 
successful business until 1841, when the plant was burned. Sub- 
sequently the business was revived by Loomis & Co., who employed 
about seventy hands in the manufacture of woolen goods. Other 
manufacturing enterprises of this class were the Watertown — 
Woolen Company and the Watertown Woolen Manufacturing 
Company. The cotton and woolen manufacturing establishments 
on Black river are now all out of existence. 

The machine shop of Nathaniel Wiley, established about 1820, 
was the first iron manufacturing establishment at Watertown. 2 
In 1828 George Golding established a machine shop on Sewall’s 
island, making mill gearings, factory machines and an occasional _ 
_ steam engine. This shop ultimately led to the founding of the 

present Bagley & Sewall Company, which is one of the largest 

establishments of its kind in the northern part of the State, 
employing about 125 hands, chiefly in the manufacture of paper- 

mill machinery. The Watertown Steam Engine Company has 

grown out of a small business established by Hoard & Bradford _ 
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in 1851. These works employ about 225 men and manufacture 
high-speed, direct-acting engines, stationary and portable, and 
agricultural engines and boilers of all kinds. The New York Air 
Brake Company, which is stated to be the largest manufacturing 
industry at Watertown, dates back to 1861. The foundry of this 
company uses water power from the Black river. 

A large number of other manufacturing establishments have 
been established at Watertown, taking water power from Black 
river, as for instance the Union Carriage & Gear Company, . 
Watertown Brass & Manufacturing Company, Watertown Ther- 
mometer Company, the Elwood Silk Company, Harmon Machine 
Company, the H. H. Babcock Company and others. The H. H. 
Babcock Company is one of the leading carriage ‘manufacturing 
industries of the State; when working at full capacity this com- 
pany employs about 175 hands. 

Beaver River village. A sawmill was puilt at this place in 1806, 
which was carried away by high water and rebuilt the next year. 
A gristmill was erected in 1810 and another sawmill in 1815. In 
1839 David Dexter founded an extensive chair factory. Other 
early. industries were Poor’s chair-stock factory and Wilcox 
coffin and casket works, which have, however, given way to more 
recent enterprises. Various other milling industries have been — 
operated at this place at various times. 

Felts Mills. A dam was constructed across Black river at this 
place in 1821, and in 4822 what is known as the old stone mill, 
which still stands, was erected. It has not been operated for the 
last ten years. Large sawmills were erected by John Felt in 1824. 
The Taggart Paper Company, which is now the only industry 
using water power at Felts Mills, erected its plant in 1889. 

Great Bend. A dam was constructed across the Black river at 
this place in 1806 and a sawmill built, which was soon carried — 
away by high water but at once replaced. Between 1815 and 1824 
the place developed a number of milling enterprises, which are 

“not specifically described in the early history. The large mill 
of the Taggart Paper Company is now the only water-power 
industry at this place. ; ; — | . 


. 
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Carthage. At.Carthage we have what are known as the long 
falls of Black river, the river falling at this place 55 feet 
vertically in a distance of 4600 feet. The first water-power 
establishment was David Coffeen’s gristmill, erected on the west 
bank of the river in 1806, power therefor being furnished by a 
wing dam extending diagonally up the stream from the mill. A 
forge, operated by water power, was built in 1816 on the east side 
of the river, and Coffeen’s dam extended entirely across in order 
to furnish power. A blast furnace taking power from the river 
was built in 1819. A nail factory was erected in 1828. 

In 1880 a tannery was erected on what is known as Tannery 
island. A gristmill was built on Guyot’s island in 1838. Since 
that time there have been in operation on this island a forge, a 
rolling mill, a gristmill, nail works, ax factory, broomhandle 
works, furniture factory, carding mill and general repair shops. 
The large rolling mill and nail factory of Hiram McCollom was 
begun in 1845, who also built a foundry on Furnace island in 
the same year. The foundry is still in operation. ‘ 

The foregoing brief account of the early manufacturing indus- 
tries of the lower Black river valley, while only a skeleton, is still 
extensive enough to indicate how thoroughly manufacturing has 
been identified with the development of this valley from the very 
beginning. It is certainly clearly shown that the material pros- 
perity of the region has-been greatly advanced by Black river 
water power. : 

Water power of Black river. In order to show the development 
of water power on Black river, we may further consider table 
No. 128, water power in use on Black and Beaver rivers (approxi- 
mate), as given in the writer’s Report to the Board of Engineers 

_ on Deep Waterways, pp. 846-852, inclusive. The following abstract 
of this table shows that there are twenty dams on Black river 
from Dexter to Lyon Falls, inclusive, with ninety-three establish- 
ments doing business: 


Total horsepower of water wheels in use... . 54,050 
Total steam power used... ..........055-. “1482 
Value of establishments............ seeee. $7,836,100 
Value of the annual product.............. $10,887,170 


Number of hands employed in mills 
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In the Report to the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways a 
detailed statement is given of the water power and business at 
each mill, but these statements are too much in detail to reproduce 
here. In order to bring these statistics down to date the Water 
Storage Commission in 1902 sent to each mill owner a printed 
copy of the statements as to power, valuation of plant and of 
product, number of men employed, ete. with the request that the 
statement should be corrected if any of the conditions had been 
changed. In this way it was learned that a few small shops had 
been discontinued, a number of new powers had been built and 
a number had increased their capacity and business. The follow- 
ing is a Summary of the results, as taken from the Report of the 
Water Storage Commission. A number of mills lying on the 
Moose and Deer rivers are also added, which were not included 
in the Report to the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways: 


Number of dams furnishing water power... 44 
Total horsepower of water wheels in use...- 71,183 
Total steam power used....-----++++s50t* 6,037 
Value of establishments. ...-----+++s+507* $12,302,100 
Value of annual product.....----+++++++° 15,101,440 
Number of hands employed. ...-+-++++++++* 5,849 


The permanency of Black river runoff. In view of the vast 
commercial interests in the water power of Black river, the ques- 
tion as to the permanency of Black river runoff becomes of 
. considerable importance. It has been shown on a preceding page 
that reasoning from precipitation data, purely, it is quite possible 
there may occur a year when the runoff will be less than any thus 
far observed. 
As regards maintaining the observed runoffs of Black river, the 
~ conditions are, on the whole, reassuring. For a number of years 
the writer has been gathering data as to the effects of forests in 7 
conserving stream flow, with the result of satisfying himself that 
it may be tentatively stated. that forests do conserve and increase 
the runoff of issuing streams somewhat. The reasons for this 
conclusion are stated at length on another page and will not be 
gone into here. : 


« * : _ 
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Plate 2. 


A. View of Black river at the village of Black River. 


B. View of Black river at village of Brownsville. 
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In order to show the relative proportions of virgin forest, 
culled area from which the merchantable timber has been removed 
(which, in the case of the Adirondacks, is soft wood), the cleared 
area, and the water area for a considerable extent of the Adiron- 

.dack region, several of the topographical sheets of the United 
States Geological Survey have been taken and the areas of the 
different classes, as just detailed, colored in, the data used for 
this purpose being that gathered by the United States Geological 
Survey in the original preparation of the maps, The following 
are the figures derived from three sheets covering areas either in or 
adjacent to the headwaters of Black river, namely, Old Forge, 
Wilmurt and Canada Lakes sheets. The following tabulation 
shows that for these three topographic sheets the total area of 
virgin forest is 234.91 square miles; of culled area, 358.73 square. 
miles; of cleared area, 39.88 square miles; water area of lakes ee 
and ponds, 17.50 square miles; the total areg-included in the 
three maps is 651 square miles. The Remsen sheet, which covers 
an area just in the edge of the great northern forests shows 83.98 
square miles of culled area and 133.01 of cleared area, the total 
of the sheet being 217 square miles. Farther to the north and 
west, in the vicinity of Carthage, Watertown and in the lower 


_ part of the Black river basin, generally the cleared area, is pro- as 
portionately considerably larger than on the Remsen sheet. Itis a 
in many places substantially like the Schuylerville and Glens 
Falls sheets tabulated farther on. 
forest, ‘area, “aren,” eee 
Ce ee es 
Pen DI 9E. 150-00, tt 25 > 11e80 linge 
ea Sa ee 4138. -1.95 917-30) ee 


(1254.25 217.80 if 
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The foregoing sheets are all of the topographic maps of the 
State, either including or in the vicinity of the Black river catch- 


ment area, which were available in 1899. 


We have, however, 


eight sheets either included in or in the vicinity of the upper Hud- 


son catchment area, as follows: Newcomb, Bolton, Paradox Lake, 
Elizabethtown, Mount Marcy, Indian Lake, Schroon Lake and 


Thirteenth Lake sheets. 


in the following tabulation: 


The statistics of these sheets are given 


forest, 

Topographic sheet ahs 
Newcombe afer foeee 
Roltonc-oeee 2 Fa ee 
Paradox: Lake). ov ies. 
Elizabethtown .. 14.45 
Mount Marcy ... 138.45 
Indian Lake.... 10.40 
Schroon Lake... 4.4.0 
Thirteenth Lake. 0.25 
Total ...... 164.65 
Pete ANiswrrs © SoS 
North’ Greek... .08> SRS 
Glens FaTies)..e0% ate 


Culled Cleared Water 
area, area, area 
Suiles: etes  mmiles 
186.10 24.50 4.90 
153.00 43.55 19.85 
171.55 38.60 5.35 
187.10- 61.50 . 1.95 
9.90 65.00 1.65 
193.40 6.15 6.45 
172.10 35:80 6.50 
184.55 29.60 2.00 
1,207.70 304.70 48.65 
3 Reg eet oe 
95 GORE, Toe a 
117.40. 96.05 2.95 
77.90 125.60 13.08 
56.00 160.00 8:.: 
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We also have five sheets either in or in the vicinity of the Hudson 
river catchment area, namely, Fort Ann, North Creek, Glens Falls, 
Cambridge and Schuylerville. The totals for ‘these five sheets are 
virgin forest, 0; culled area, 311.45 Square miles; cleared area, 
749.0 square miles; water area, 32.25 square miles; total area of 
the five sheets, 1087.4 square miles. In a portion of the region 
covered by these sheets the tendency is for many of the hard, stony 
hill farms to revert to forest conditions. We ma y assume, there- 
fore, that throughout the Adirondack region the forest area is 
slowly increasing. 

As a summation of this discussion it may be concluded, taking 
into account the erection by the State of New York of the Adiron- 
dack park, as well as the tendency to abandon stony farms, that on 
the whole the conditions governing the runoff,of streams on Black 
river are improving. The same thing is true of the Hudson and 
Mohawk rivers or of any other stream issuing from the State 
forests. Deductions, therefore, based on what has happened in 
the past may be expected to be realized in the future. 

The main water power developments of New York. In the State 
of New York there are seven large towns, at all of which the 
original basis of the development was water power, namely, Lock- 
port, Rochester, Oswego, Watertown, Little Falls, Glens Falls 
and Cohoes. The recent development of the city of N iagara Falls 
is also due purely to the water power of Niagara river, but this 
was not the original basis of growth. The attraction of the falls 
as a great natural curiosity gave this place its original impulse. 
There are also a number of smaller places in the State where ~ 

_ water power has developed towns, but the foregoing are the larger 
ones. Moreover, so strong has been the impulse of the water 
power that several of these towns have developed at locations 

- where there were serious adverse conditions. At Lockport there 

_is no water supply within reasonable distance. Even in 1904, 
aside from a few polluted wells, the water supply for the town 
is still taken from Erie canal, which receives the sewage of over | 
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70,000 people at Buffalo. Lockport is a specially interesting 
case, because the original water power at that place was arti- 
ficially created by the construction of the Erie canal. 

At Rochester the conditions were also somew hat forbidding. 
An extensive black ash swamp occupied the area now covered by 
the original first, second and third wards of that city, and which 
is now largely the business part of the town. 

Because of its location on Lake Ontario, and at the mouth of 
Oswego river, Oswego may be possibly considered a natural town 
site, although considerable amounts of money have been expended 
to construct a harbor there, w while not very far away the fine 
harbors of Sodus bays are still practically unutilized, By way 
of comparing the Sodus bays harbors with Oswego, we may refer 
to the annual report of the Chief of Engineers for the fiscal year 
~ ending June 30, 1898, from which it appears that the total amount 

expended for the harbor at Great Sodus bay from May 28, 1828, to 
June 3, 1896, inclusive, was $475,646.80 ; at Little Sodus bay from 
ares 20, 1852, to June 3, 1896, the total amount expended was 
$332,941.77, and at Oswego from March 20, 1826, to June 3, 1896, 
the total amount expended was $1,902,612.87. Had it not been for 
the water power at. Oswego it is quite possible that the chief 
town of the east end of Lake Ontario might have been located 
at some place other than the mouth of the Oswego river, although 
in considering these figures as to the cost of harbor we may prop- 


erly take into-account that Oswego has become a large town, while | 


— 


2 are still only very small ae on Sodus bays. 
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location of the water power at that point has been the governing 


' condition. 


Cohoes would not be selected as the site of a city aside from 
the location of extensive water power there. 

Glens Falls may be considered a good site, and small towns 
like the neighboring villages of Fort Edward and Sandy Hill 
would probably in any eyent have grown up at this point. 

Economic statistics of the city of Watertown. Generally, we may 
say that had it not been for the water power, these seven chief 
manufacturing towns of New York would either never have come 
into existence, or at any rate would not have developed to any 
such extent as we now find them, In taking this view, however, 
it is not overlooked that with the towns once started other causes 
have contributed, in some cases, very materially to their advance- ; 


' ment. What may be fairly assumed is that. the water power was 


not only the determining cause for the he location of all these towns, 
but that they have grown much larger o on account of possessing 


_the water power than they would otherwise have grown. It is 


also assumed that ‘some of the locations are so unsatisfactory 
as to have prevented the growth of any town except there were 
some strong, predetermining cause like the possession of water 
power. It appears proper, therefore, to examine, in the present 
connection, the economic value of the water powers of the Black_ 


river valley to the State of New York. 
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In order to make such showing we may consider the statistics 
of the city of Watertown, as given by table No. 38, showing 
the amount raised for State tax since 1869, in which year Water- 
town became a city, to 1898, inclusive. In this table column (1) 
shows the years in sequence; column (2) the area, which has 
remained fixed during the whole period at 3237 acres; column (3) 
the assessed valuation each year; column (4) the rate on the 
dollar of the State tax; columns (5), (6) and (7) the State taxes 
for each year; column (8) the total State tax on an equal area 
of farming land in the adjoining township of Watertown; colunm 
(9) the annual net profit to the State on account of the city of 
Watertown—that is to say, the difference of columns (7) and (8); 
and column (10) the present value (amount) of the annual net 
profit, being the total increase in wealth in the State by reason 
of the values created at Watertown. The tate of 6 per cent has 
been used in computing column (10). Refefring to the footings 
of the table, it appears that the total State tax from 1869 to 
1898, inclusive, was $472,330.16, and that the total State tax on 
an equal area in the adjoining township of Watertown has been, 
for the same period, $9,918.41. A comparison of these two 
columns shows forcibly the economic value to the State of munici- 
pal developments. The footing of column (9), which is the differ. 
ence of columns (7) and (8), is $462,411.75. The total value 
(amount) in 1898 was $1,435,193.38. These figures, it will be 
remembered, represent merely State taxation—they do not repre- 
sent the increment to the county, the municipality itself, or to the 
private wealth of citizens. 

Inasmuch -as Lockport is a town of about the same Size as 
Watertown, it is of interest to compare the statistics of the two 
places. Lockport was made a city in 1865, and the statistics 
have been brought up to and including the year 1896. The 


assessed valuation in 1865 was $2,929,130, while the assessed 


valuation of Watertown in 1869 was $3,171,702. The assessed 
valuation of Lockport in 1896 was $6,785,100, and of Watertown 
in 1898, $9,359,612. The total State tax at Lockport from 1865 
to 1896, inclusive, was $511,861.59; the total State tax on an 
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equivalent area of farming land in the adjoining township of 
Lockport was $17,692.88; the total annual net profit to the State 
on account of the city of Lockport for the whole period from 
1865 to 1896, inclusive, was $494,169.16, and the present value 
(amount) is found to be $1,584,765.17.7 

Streams flowing into St Lawrence river. Proceeding along the 
St Lawrence river we find a number of streams, such as the 
Oswegatchie, which flows into the St Lawrence at Ogdensburg ; 
the Grasse, which enters the St Lawrence near the north line of 
the State; the Raquette and St Regis, flowing into the St Lawrence 
a short distance below the Grasse, and finally the Chateaugay, 
which flows from. this State into the Dominion of Canada and 
thence into the St Lawrence. These streams all head in and 
about the Adirondack plateau and, as a rule, fall rapidly from 
their sources to near their mouths, affording large water powers, 
which thus far have been chiefly utilized for pulp grinding, paper 
making, and sawing lumber. 

There is a lack of definite information in regard to all the 
streams of the northern part of the State. No detailed surveys 
of this region have been made. Partial reservoir systems have 
been constructed on the Oswegatchie, Grasse, and Raquette rivers. 
Some of the economic questions involved in the construction of 
these reservoirs have been discussed on another page. 

Until within a year or two, no measurements had been made of 
any of the streams tributary to the St Lawrence river proper. It 
is probable, however, that several of them are the best water- 
yielding streams of the State, because they flow from the great 
northern forest, and because their headwaters are in the extensive 
lake region which lies immediately west of the main Adirondack 
mountains, and which extends westward from the base of the 
main range to the borders of the forest, a distance of nearly 
50 miles. This portion of the Adirondack plateau is compara- 


tively level. As regards geographic distribution, these lakes are 


most numerous in the northern parts of Herkimer and Hamilton 


1Abstract from Report to the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways. 
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counties and the southern parts of St Lawrence and Franklin 
counties. Those in Herkimer county flow into the Moose and 
Beaver rivers, tributaries of Black river. The following are the 
elevations of a few of the more important lakes of Hamilton, St 
Lawrence, and Franklin counties, which are tributary to streams 


flowing northward into the St Lawrence: 
Lake 


Feet 
Oa ae oe 1,540 
BORNE ROWE Os (re Wt Ma ea Ci: Seton cob neh caevaci.s 1,774 
Eis Bk ee a ae ie Shee pak Se ee a 1,753 
MEMES mee olen ra als oui HO Ue eres ETE CE TT es Coe ee 1,630 
PRC PUD DET cart. os cee wien tC encere REE Se Mere as Pee 1,728 
Pele EP DER sass See awe Vege Rare oo a RR ES 1,552 


Oswegatchie river. This stream has its source in several lakes 
_ and swamps on the Adirondack plateau, in?the | southern portion 
of St Lawrence county. The main stream iythe outlet of Cran- 
berry lake and flows in a general northwesterly: direction, enter- 
ing the St Lawrence river at Ogdensburg. Indian river, one of 
the principal tributaries of the Oswegatchie, rises in Indian and 
Bonaparte lakes, flows to and through Black lake and joins the 
Oswegatchie a few miles above Ogdensburg. “Lhe following are 
the catchment areas of the Oswegatchie river and its main 
tributaries : 


Fs 
ae 2 ~ Square miles 
— Branch Oswegatchie river above mouth............. 358 


West Branch Oswegatchie river above mouth. . oi fassipcls ecco dag 
Oswegatchie river below junction of two branches. es 630 
Osy regatchie: river r above SOE when Tees Pee 


We 6 6 0 0 0 eo ai 7 eine; 18) @| eh ,o. 6! 
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Water power of Oswegatchie river. Water power is developed 
by twenty-six dams on the Oswegatchie and its branches, and is 
used mainly in lumber and paper industries at various points, 
as shown by the following tabulation : 


| 


=| z F : 
= rg - 
ig ar S43 os 
a=! os Location Use 2 j 5 
Bee ae 
(B A < A 
(1) | (@) (3) (4) (5) | (6) 
1 7 eOgdensbure sac General manufacturing...... 8 336 
2 2 | Heuvelton Woodworking and gristmill. . 8 5 
3 3 | Rensselaer Falls.) Sawmills and custom mills... yes 31 
4 1 | Coopers Falls ...| Sawmill privileges .......... Sele 
5 4 | Wegatchie...... Abandoned woolen mill. Saw- 
mill; runsin winter........ BW ao lance SS. 
6 1 | Natural Dam....| Saw and paper mills......... 194 | 150 
7 Y | Gouverneur..... General manufacturing...... i 82 
8 I>) Hatlsborome ss s- "Vas Gt pate oi sta,.rar tn a apomietaie cre es ee ill eects 
9 iL aie Eka SWOT Onesie i Talc pulp wesc wis cle fea eer siete eee 
10 9-5) Hadlsboroeekcae. Woodworking mills. Custom 
OTINGINE ieee seer 12 4 
Ad fe} ails bOnoit eters ste Tale: pul pi. ieceteidee centers AS ieee 
12 1 | “Hailsboro -s- -*.' Oswegatchie Light & PowerCo} 20 1 
18 1 | Emeryville...... Gouverneur Wood Pulp Co...| 31 33 
14 1 | Dolgeville....... Uns. lalewsPulp Gor. creer 16 11 
15 1¢.|[Taleville tera "LALCMNIN Gs). i Ae Soko 12 1 
16 Da | DOwWardsine acs an Grist and sawmills........... 12 10 
Ui eres SouGh Hid Wards yi Mecano ere esas wie cael row ee etals lara eto 
18 ee peel Ree cr aos cic Saw and paper mills......... | Sess ees 
19 1 | Oswegatchie ....| Standard Pulp Co............ Oe Ae ees 
20 i |-Newton Faliss\...|) Wood! pulpdgaa, ccc seeviee. es | 20 150 
21 1 | Newton Falls....| Wood pulp paper ............ 38 t 
Water Power on the West Branch. 
22 1~| Below Fullerville| Tale pulp...............0000 18 5 
23 de -|-Rullérvilleyene: Tron works (abandoned) ,..... 12 Ase ook 
24 1 | Fullerville...... Wood and tale pulp.......... 194 20 
ad : Gears Corners...| Sawmill (abandoned)........ ake SS 


Harrisville ...... Gristmillieeeeterce on ae eb) 3 


Cranberry lake, with a water surface area of 12.8 square miles, 
‘could furnish additional storage if the present dam were raised 
a few feet. Black lake, with a water surface of 17.2 square miles, 
is virtually an enlargement of Indian river and greatly aids in 
regulating the flow at Ogdensburg, offering a chance for additional 
storage at a reasonable cost. 


/ 
ae) ee 
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Grasse river. The next stream is Grasse river, which drains a 
long, narrow catchment area lying between Oswegatchie and 
Raquette rivers. The channel of Grasse river is parallel to the St 
Lawrence throughout the whole eighteen miles of its course. For 
several miles it is separated from the St Lawrence by a neck 
of land about four miles in width. The Long Sault rapids of 
the St Lawrence river, comprising a fall of about 50 feet, occur 
within this reach. This fact has been taken advantage of for 
the construction of an hydraulic power plant by the St Lawrence 
Power Company. A canal, three and one-half miles in length, 
has been cut across the divide, by which water is diverted from 
near the head of the rapids to a power plant on the bank of 
Grasse river. After using, the water is turned into Grasse river 
for a tail-race; 35,000 horsepower is developed under a head 
of 42 feet. The catchment area of Grassé. river above Canton —— 
is 113 square miles and 637 square miles abeve its mouth. 

Water power of Grasse river. The following shows the prin- 
cipal developed water powers on Grasse river, but not including 
the large power plant at Massena: 


\. & A-4§ = 
a a 2 og © 4 
‘a = a ee) ait. 
3S 3 g Location Use m g ES : 
eee : e" | ge 
See ie 25a Bae 
en as z ; 
(2) (3) (4) eS (6) : 
| 8 | Massena ...... ..| Grist nal planing mills.......] 8 
Pale eegate NO Eo2-te SiG) Grist and sawmills........... 6. 
Custom Sayan! cetresaee e 3 
> ere ..| Clothing, soon and sawmills. . 


Peet Wilh eye ore ee rein artis 
2 Woodworking ‘and feed mills. 
Grist, nee! 8, foundries,etc. 


ay 
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Raquette river. This river flows northerly through St Lawrence 
county, entering the St Lawrence river near the Canadian line. 
It drains a long, narrow catchment area, extending from the 
north part of Hamilton county to the St Lawrence river. The 
upper portion of the catchment is a flat plateau, with many lakes, 
furnishing opportunities for storage at reasonable cost. After 
leaving this plateau, the stream descends rapidly, forming many 
excellent sites for water-power developments. 

The following are the main divisions of the catchment area of 


Raquette river: 
- Square miles 


Above Pierceheldi. so. 6.5 005 «ss oie ee ees es oe 695 
Above eanniawa “Ralls ©. cet Vine Sse see sve ie eee ee 967 
Above Massena Springw. o. /i2 geen es dou. be oe ene ee 1,188 


Athove niduth 1. ule eee eet ee eee 1,240 


The following gives the water-surface areas and the catchment 
areas of some of the lakes on the upper sore tributary to 


Raquette river : 
Surface Catchment 


area, area, 
square miles square miles 


BIGeeMoGn abe pe hs 5 2 2 HE ee 2.0 <~39 
Une Ce 10.0 | 94 
PB OPkGh, Hake wee ove: vow eandinaes ee = 273. 40 
ismet lake 2s aed ct on Se siete ck ween oe 
Little Tupper lake. .. ee ro. 


‘Big Tapper Ink. -eenevneveeneeenns CSE ere Ss ww of 4 err ry Tyrer ee 
. —S—s =—S——= 


r ~~ ee ee 
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Water power of Raquette river. The following water powers 


Z on Raquette river are either fully or partially developed: 
Present eapeer ey 
Owners and location eee mitcte 
Pe Rents anil pati NOPEGIE Soom ce liens os 5 5 
2 Raymondville (State dam).............. 5 5 
3 Raymondville Paper Company........... 14 14 
4 Remington-Martin Company, Norfolk..... 44 44 
5 Remington-Martin Company, Yaleville.... 12 20 
6 Frost Paper Company, Norwood......... 10 _20 
7 Raquette River Paper Company, Union 
err iis SecteS le T SEL 18 22 
_ 8 Raquette River Paper Company, Sicilia | 
Malice etre r4 owen ks 2 ee peels 22 
9 A. Sherman Lumber Company, Sissonvillé, 77 =t9 a ee 
10 Potsdam Village Power, Potsdam........ fs 8 10 
11 Hannawa Falls Water Power Company... , 90 90 
12 Raquette River Pulp Company, Colton.... 28 28 
18 Piercefield Paper Company, Piercefield. . . 34 Seek 
296 = 38283 
; = bei, | ang aa ‘cae 
The following water powers on Raquette river are undeveloped Pipe hee 
? | 2 Mooi 
assole Island «. .... SLE RES aie F eee 


a's hat ayers oer telettheneMeren oy 


ks PAS. 7 sabia oe ces it. de Cae ee eee — 
cee CC Beane soe rn ; 


~“¢' oa 
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The foregoing undeveloped powers may be considered as either 
vertical falls or as rapids of sharp descents. In addition, the 
following with smaller catchment areas and less rapid descent, 
may be enumerated: Buttermilk falls, above Long lake; Raquette 
falls, below Long lake; Jamestown falls and Moody falls. There 
is about 70 feet fall per mile at all these places, There are also 
numerous small falls and rapids, capable, when the country is 
settled and lines of communication established, of furnishing valu- 
able power, although at present such water powers have less value 
than they otherwise would have because there is no way of utiliz- 
ing them. The discussion on a later page of this report, how- 
ever, as to the developing of mountain powers and transmitting 
them electrically may be taken into account in estimating the 
value of undeveloped water powers. With efficient water storage 
on the many fine lakes at the headwaters of Raquette river, it is 
perhaps possible to keep the stream in its lower reaches (at 
Piercefield and below) up at all times to at least 1000 cubic feet 
per second. Assuming that it is practical to develop 900 feet 
out of the possible total of 1025, we would have about 100,000 
gross horsepower from this stream alone, and this estimate does 


not take into account a number of the smaller water powers.! 


St Regis river. This stream rises in various Adirondack lakes 
in the southern part of Franklin county, flows northerly into and 
through St Lawrence county and enters the St Lawrence river at 
St Regis village. Like most of the streams flowing north from the 
Adirondacks, its catchment consists of a high plateau, then a 
steep, rocky portion, followed by a low plateau near its mouth. 

The catchment areas of the St Regis river and its principal 


branches are as follows: 
Square miles 


West Branch of. St. Regis: «0.00 owns sews ts ts Res cs 280 
Pie eUeeSP AES CLE, PLODIR . chew tes ote omugeewn sta atta mere Sineescias oe 347 
POUL AVeeS MELO W JUMCTION . «5.5 (ast ae wea ween ee eee © 627 
RSH LTIVET awe ea Me SS: ety Perr hoes seas fies 212 


ET 
1 In a paper, the Future Water Supply of the Adirondack Mountain Region 
and its Relations to Enlarged Canals in the State of New York, the writer 


has estimated the water power on Raquette river at 70,000 horsepower. 
It is evident that that estimate is very conservative. 
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Water powers have been developed at Parishville, West Stock- 
holm, Skinnerville, Brashers Falls, Brasher Center and Hogans- 
burg. There are undeveloped power sites at Sylvan Falls, High 
Falls, Kerr Falls, Whittaker Falls and Allens Falls. 

Considerable storage can be secured by raising the dams on sey- 
eral of the larger lakes at the headwaters of the east and west 
branches of the river. 

The chief tributary of St Regis river is Deer river, which, like 
the St Regis, flows generally in a northerly direction. Deer river 
joins the St Regis river about seven miles from the St Lawrence 
river. 

Salmon river north. The next stream is Salmon river north, 
which flows northerly into the St Lawrence a short distance over 
the Canadian line. Its chief tributary, the*Little Salmon river, 
enters the stream at Fort Covington, on the New York State 
line, about four miles from the St Lawrence river. 


The following are the catchment areas of this stream: 
Square miles 


Little Salmon river, above junction with Salmon river...... 103 
PAPE TV CE PA VOVS NEMIONG wae cs cc sec cet ee cee seseee 179 
Salmon river, above Little Salmon river ..............6. 273 
Salmon river, below junction with Little Salmon river..... 452 
Salmon river, above mouth............... ances un teed eS T 480 


Trout river. The next stream flowing to the north is Trout 
river, the catchment area of which, above the New York State line, 
is 129 square miles. 

Chateaugay river. The next stream is Chateaugay river, with 
a catchment area above the New York State line of 199 square 
miles. Very little is known about the water power of this stream 
any further than that Chateaugay river heads in Upper Chateau- 
gay lake and flows through Lower Chateaugay lake. The elevation 
of Chateaugay lake is unknown. < 


Lake Champlain System 


Lake Champlain has a water area of 400 square miles. The 
area of its catchment in New York State amounts to 2950 square 
miles; in Vermont to 4270 square miles; and in the Province of 
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Quebec to 740: square miles. The total area of the catchment, not 
including water surface, is 7960 square miles, or the total area of 
the catchment basin, including water surface, is 8360 square miles. 
Lake Champlain is considered as beginning at Whitehall and ter- 
minating at St Johns, on the Richelieu. Its length is 125 miles 
and its breadth in the northern portion is about 13 miles. The 
standard low-water elevation is given at 95.03 feet, and the 
standard high water at 103.78 feet, above tide. 

The streams tributary to Lake Champlain are Big Chazy, Little 
Chazy, Saranac, Salmon river east, Little Ausable, Big Ausable, 
and Bouquet rivers and the outlet of Lake George. There are also 
a few small streams of no special importance. . 

Big Chazy river. This stream rises in the western part of 
Clinton county, and flows in an easterly direction into Lake 
Shamplain, at King bay, five miles south of the village of Rouse 
Point. The main branch issues from Chazy lake, of which the 
elevation is 1500 feet above tidewater. The headwaters of the 
north branch probably are at a somewhat greater elevation than 
this. The catchment area is 300 square miles. 

Little Chazy river. This river enters Lake Champlain two 
miles south of the Big Chazy. ; 

Saranac river. The streams tributary to Lake Champlain are, 
as a rule, not of great length, but rising, as they nearly all do, in 
or near the high mountains of the northern plateau, they have 
a rapid descent with an abundant fall. Saranac river has its 
head chiefly in Upper Saranac lake,' at an elevation of 1577 feet 
above tide and flows northeasterly, entering Lake Champlain at 
the village of Plattsburg. The length of the river, according to 
Bien’s atlas, is 55 miles from its mouth to Lower Saranac lake. 
The elevation of Lake Champlain above tidewater is 101 feet, 
while that of Lower Saranac lake is 1539 feet; hence, the fall in 
55 miles of river course is 1488 feet. Middle Saranac lake lies 


at an elevation of 1542 feet and Upper Saranac, as already given, 
at 1577 feet. 


1There are a number of lakes and ponds tributary to Upper Saranac lake 
which are not here specially considered. 
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The catchment of the Saranac river has an area of 628 square 
miles, about one-half being wooded. The lakes on its headwaters 
have a water surface of 21 square miles, and afford an opportunity 
for considerable storage. This storage could be largely increased 
at comparatively small cost for construction, but the land dam- 
ages on the Saranac lakes would be considerable owing to the 
large private residences and summer hotels on their banks. 

The quantity of merchantable timber likely to be cut on the 
eatchment of Saranac river is small, owing to the large area 
owned by the State or by private parties as forest preserves. — 

There are a few developed powers on Saranac river, the prin- 
cipal ones being at Saranac Lake village, Cadyville and Platts- 
burg. There is an undeveloped power at Franklin Falls with a 
possible fall of 60 feet. : 

Salmon river east. This river rises in therwestern part of Clim: 
ton county and flows easterly into Lake Ghamplain near the 
village of South Plattsburg. Its catchment area is 480 square 
miles. 

_ Little Ausable river. This stream rises in the south part of 
Clinton county and flows northeasterly to the village of Lapham, 
then southeast, entering Lake Champlain about four miles south 
of the mouth of Salmon river east. —- 

Ausable river. This stream has its source in the central part 
of Essex county in Upper Ausable lake, which lies in a valley in 
the midst of the highest mountains of the State, at an elevation 
of 1993 feet above tidewater. It flows in a northeasterly direction 
to Ausable Forks, from near which it is the boundary line between 
and Essex ee it ee Hows: a little haa of east, 


1 h of the atean fon its mouth to Lower Ausable _ 
/ which is 1961 feet above tide, is ae 


ghee 
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developed powers on the Ausable. The merchantable timber has 
mostly been cut, and the original dams used by the lumbermen for 
floating logs have decayed. There is a large undeyeloped water 
power at Wilmington notch, where there is a fall of 100 feet. 
There is also a fall of 100 feet at High Falls. From the upper end 
of Wilmington notch to two miles above the village of Wilmington 
there is-a fall of 600 feet in a distance of four miles. This part 
of the stream is as yet entirely undeveloped. ‘These water powers 
are on the west branch of the Ausable which heads in Lake Placid. 

Bouquet river. The Bouquet river rises in the eastern part of 

Essex county and flows northerly to the village of Willsboro and 
thence southeasterly for two miles, when it enters Lake Cham- 
plain. 
Outlet of Lake George. The most southerly tributary of Lake 
Champlain of any great importance for water purposes is the 
outlet of Lake George, which in about 2 miles has a fall of 222 
feet. The greater portion of this is concentrated in the first mile 
from the lake. The elevation of Lake George above tidewater is. 
323 feet. The area of the lake surface is 43 square miles, and the 
tributary catchment area about the foot of the lake is 229 square 
miles. 

The streams in eastern New York can not be depended on to 
furnish a natural flow of more than about 0.2 cubic foot per see- 
ond per square mile as a minimum in a dry year. On account of 
the large water surface of Lake George in proportion to the catch- 
ment area, it is possible, by utilizing the storage on the lake sur- 
face, to realize in an average year a much larger quantity. From 
0.7 to 0.8 cubic foot per second per square mile may be assumed as. 
a conservative estimate, the results being based on allowing the 
water to flow out of the lake 24 hours per day for only 310 days in 


_ the year. On this basis we may assume a mean flow for minimum. 


dry years of about 200 cubic feet per second. Since the entire 
222-foot fall of the Lake George outlet is now utilized, we may 


place the permanent power in a dry year at about 5000 gross 


~" 
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horsepower. The village of Ticonderoga, at which this power is 
utilized, had a population in 1900 of 1911. 

Wood creek, the most southerly tributary of Lake Champlain, is 
of interest in a study of the water resources of New York, chiefly 
because of its relations to the Champlain canal, its channel being 
utilized for several miles as part of the canal. At Fort Ann 
there is considerable power developed on one of its tributaries, 
used at present for grinding pulp.! 


Hudson River System 


Hudson river. The Hudson river rises in the high mountains of 
the Adirondack plateau, in the western part of Essex county, and 
flows with some turnings in a generally south direction to a short 
distance below Palmers Falls, where it flows ‘from 15 to 20 miles 
mostly in a northeasterly direction to Sandy Hill. It then turns 
again, and for the balance of its course is nearly due south. It 
enters New York bay at New York. Its headwaters may be taken 
to issue from Lakes Henderson and Catlin, which are at eleva- 
tions above tide respectively of 1889 feet and 1570 feet. Lake 
Colden, at an elevation of 2764 feet, is the extreme source of the 
Hudson river, but as this lake is small and the stream issuing 
therefrom is also small, in a discussion of water power the larger 
lakes at lower elevations are preferably taken. The length of the 
stream, measured roughly along its course, is something like 285 
miles. 

Hudson river, with its principal tributary, the Mohawk, is the 
most important river of the State. From its mouth to Troy, a 
distance of over 150 miles, it is a great inland estuary subject 
to tidal action, and because of its great length and the large 
fresh-water inflow, it is unique among inland estuaries. . From 
the first landing of the Dutch on Manhattan Island to the present 


time it has been an important channel of commerce. On his _ 


voyage of discovery in 1609 Hendrik Hudson ascended to the head 
of tidewater, and doubtless discerned the possibilities of future 


Partially abstracted from the Report of the Water Storage Commission 
on the Fourth or Northern Division. 
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settlement which were soon realized at Albany, Waterford and 
Schenectady. 

When the great Dutch navigator sailed up the river, no doubt 
as he passed on from day to day, penetrating farther and farther 
inland, the conviction grew upon him that he had discovered a 
passage through the continent leading to India, nor could he have 
overlooked the vast possibilities of trade and commerce opened 
up, even when he finally reached the head of navigation and found 
that the East Indian passage was after all a myth. Indeed, one 
can imagine him saying to his companions, “What a great place 
for navigation!” We can imagine a company standing upon the 
deck of his ship, gazing in silent wonder over the panorama at 
either side, and saying to one another, “ here, indeed, is the seat of 
future empire.” 

The tidal action of the Hudson river originally terminated at 
the rapids above Troy, but its present termination is a few miles 
below, at the Troy dam, a structure erected about 1820 as a part. 
of the State canal system. There is a lock at the east end of this 
dam through which canal boats pass into the pool above, thus 
enabling them to reach Lansingburg on the east side of the river, 
or Waterford, on the west side, where they may enter the Cham- 
plain canal. 

In ascending the river the principal streams on the east side are 
Harlem river, Croton river, Fishkill creek, Wappinger creek, 
Roeliff Jansen kill, Claverack creek, Kinderhook creek, Hoosic 
river, Battenkill, Schroon river and Boreas river. On the west 
side, the principal streams are Murderers creek, Rondout creek, 
Wallkill river, Esopus creek, Catskill creek, Normanskill, 
Mohawk river, Fish creek, Sacandaga river, Indian river and 
Cedar river. 

The principal tributaries of the Mohawk from the north are 
Chuctenunda creek, Cayadutta creek, Garoga creek, Hast Canada 
creek and West Canada creek. From the south, Schoharie creek, 
Sauquoit creek and Oriskany creek, and from the west the Lansing 
kill, There are tributary to both the Hudson and Mohawk rivers 
a considerable number of smaller streams, some of which have 
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Map of catchment area of Hudson river above Glens Falls. 
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power development upon them, but which are not specifically 
mentioned here. 

Below Troy the tributaries of the Hudson river are mostly small 
and generally not of very great importance, although some of them 
have considerable power development. One of them, Croton river, 
is the principal source of water supply of the City of New York. 
On this part of the river, the catchment basin is rather narrow, 
and many of the streams issuing from the highlands at either side 
have such small catchment areas as to carry only moderate quan- 
tities of water. : 

Tides in Hudson river. The following are the elevations of mean 
tide, mean low tide and mean high tide above mean sea level at 
New York, and the mean rise and fall of tides at various points 


along the tidal estuary between New York ee se the Troy dam: 


Locality anda: low fil te high ‘tide | vend tall 

ANG Y HOOK 6s veils cre welt eee sss ean 4.70 
Governors Island.......:...... 0.00 oa 20° 9. 20 4.40 
Dobbs Ferry ........... pe baer a. x18 de Orne 108. 2eo. 00 
Coxsackie light-house........... 12656 01th oo 8.00 
Blew -BaliinGres  ov..nsien oo ss TTS Use Oo e4d sot 4 
POCVINANS 6 anes e as cae e sins 1.88 0.44- 38.31 . 2.87 
Oastleton .......... 2 ene coat CE ald ey eae Be ee 
PEE OV ICH iii a 0'n2ne eens Sp 21S oe 0 Bt eS. 0 oe 
BP Tt 2 3 canna eneeintiag ye 2.48. DBT chee aed 
Nail WOtkGe cole ences 2-78 lel ed eerie 


—— 


a? aa ies eS ie 3.37 ‘4.17 0.80 


a 
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Feet 
Mouth “of Sicandaga ‘river... a. see ie ree 556.0 
Mouth of Stony creek. ......2.0cusvseceuwtwenssetecess 584.0 
Mouth of Schroot riveties.. seers ee ee ge ee vests 608.0 
AE Glen- bridges. oe Pere Se arte ne On sesh ee ee ee 728.0 
At Riverside bridges oid) cecvai es Fs etre Sele eae 875.0 
At North -Cpeek. bridges, eRe ee wes olan s emo 998 .0 
LIN OTT HIAERE VET os sc scat aS was agen ees ee ere ee 1,050.0 
Mantle DE POreads LIVED ss vs as trian cerns eee ae os 1,140.0 
Mouth of Indian river........ \v a oe wild elect aries Nepe eaet cla pteead 1,415.0 
Mouth of Cédar-rivet.cc ed av in.ax ikon eee eee 1,460.0 


Lake Satford 2.nG e228 tee eee eee Jan oeee 


Water power of Hudson river. There is a large amount of 
power on the Hudson river at Troy, Mechanicville, Stillwater, 
Northumberland, Fort Miller, Fort Edward, Bakers Falls, Sandy 
Hill, Glens Falls, Feeder Dam, Spier Falls, Palmers Falls and 
Hadley; on Sacandaga river at Conklinville, and on Schroon river 
at Warrensburg. A canvass of the Hudson river powers was 
made in 1895 and appears in detail in table No. 12, Showing 
Water Power in Use on the Hudson River in 1895, of the Report 
on Upper Hudson Storage Surveys, December 31, 1895. The detail 
is too extensive for insertion here, but may be obtained by refer- 

ence to the said report. > 

According to this table, the total power in use on the Hudson 


eee eer eee 


river in 1895-was 43,481 net horsepower. This power remains : 


Lape: the ae = ace as in 1895, bets that the Hudson 
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river. For two miles they flow in an easterly direction and then 
southerly, for a total distance of about 7 miles. These streams 
have been canalized by the Federal government and are rapidly 
becoming an important artery of commerce. They form the 
northern and, for a portion of the way, the eastern boundary of 
Manhattan island. The two streams join at Kings Bridge, New 
York. 

Before improvement the Harlem river had an available depth 
of 10 feet from the East river to Morris dock, except at High- 
bridge, where it was only 6 feet. From Morris dock to Fordham 
landing there was a crooked channel 7 feet deep, and above the 
latter place the river could be used only by the smallest class of 
vessels. 

Spuyten Duyvil creek from Kings Bridge to the Hudson hada 
_ depth of 4 feet. LEE 
_ The original project for improvement, adopted in 1874, provided 
for the removal of old bridge piers, Candle factory reef, and 
boulders at various places near the East river to a depth of 12 
feet, the cost of the work being estimated at $167,875.56. In 
furtherance of this project $21,000 was expended. 

The existing project, adopted June 18, 1878, and modified 
October 7, 1886, provides for a continuous channel, 400 feet wide 
and 15 feet deep, from the East river to the Hudson river, except _ 
just north of Highbridge, where the width was made 375 feet, aid 
the rock cut through Dyckman’s meadow, where the width was | 
reduced to 350 feet and the depth increased to 18 feet. The cost 
of the work was estimated at $2,700,000. es 


— 


amount expended in carrying: on work under the os 
I g 1903, was 
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Croton river. The Croton river is formed by the uniting of 
three branches, known as the Hast, the Middle and the West 
branch, which rise in the southern part of Dutchess county, flow- 
ing in a southerly direction through Putnam county and uniting 
near its southern boundary. From this point the river continues 
in a southwesterly course across Westchester county to the 
Hudson-river, into which it enters at Croton point thirty miles 
northerly from the City of New York. The principal tributaries 
of the Croton are the Titicus, Cross, Kisco and Muscoot rivers. 

The catchment of the Croton, extending about thirty-three miles 
north and south and eleven miles east and west, lies almost 
entirely in New York, only a small portion being in Connecticut. 
Its area is 339 square miles above the old Croton dam and 360 
square miles above the new Croton dam now being constructed. 
The catchment is hilly. The surface soil is composed principally 
of sand and gravel—clay, hardpan and peat are found to a limited 
extent in a few localities. The rock formation consists largely of 
gneiss. Limestone, micaceous and talcose slate, granite, ser- 
pertine and iron ore occur in a few places. This stream is of very 
great importance because its runoff is completely utilized for the 
water supply of the City of New York and it is accordingly exten- 
sively discussed in this report. 

Fishkill creek. This stream rises in the central part of Dutchess 
county and flows southwesterly into the Hudson, one mile south 
of Fishkill station. Its headwaters drain the western slope of 


Chestnut Ridge mountains. In its upper reaches the stream — 


receives the drainage from extensive swamp anid flatlands. The 
lower reaches of the stream flow along the foot of the Fishkill 
range. From Fishkill village to Fishkill landing it falls over 
slate and limestone ledges, making a descent of 200 feet in five 
miles. This fall is largely utilized to provide water power for, 


~~-manufactories on its banks. As a result, the stream becomes 


greatly polluted from manufacturing waste and other impurities 
which it receives. 


1 Wegman’s Water Shale of the City of New York. (1896). 
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Water power of Fishkill creek. The extent of the manufactures 
of Fishkill creek is shown in the following tabulation, which gives 


the principal developed water powers on the stream in 1901: 


eee g 
: se [2s | 3 
so ss ; fe sll 2 oe 42 
S Location Name of eee owner or | se Say 2s 
3 es |oee| & 
£ o= | 2h| # 
= > aoe | oO 
a 4 en} q 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) | (5))| (6) 
1 HIS cad oer. ales | Tirondartlatew Orksreeeerrens iee o elton cera eee 
2 Hishkil 224s...) New York: Rubbers Conmes se 17 | 480 250 
3 Fishkill ....5.<2.| Rockwell Silk Millet. ee eee less teeing Be 
3 Matteawan......| Matteawan Mfg. Co.......... 26 | 168 225 
5 Matteawan ..... | William Carroll & Co....%.. | 29 283 140 
§ Matteawan ..... | Carroll Electrie Co-..4...4 20) ieee 525 
q Glenham.~.=<.... Glenham Carpet Mill, Hifton | 
OGSUALC Mach Weta Soe ee oo As aly Ode e460 O00 


The catchment area of Fishkill creek above Groveville dam is 
200 square miles and the total catchment area above the mouth, 
204 square miles. 

Wappinger creek. This stream rises in the extreme northern 
part of Dutchess county and flows in a southerly direction into 
the Hudson river, near the village of New Hamburg. The catch- 
ment area of that portion of the stream above Hibernia and Clin- 
ton Hollow dam is 116 square miles. During the last year the 
New York Water Supply Commission has extensively considered 
this stream, with Fishkill creek and others, as a partial source 
of a water supply for the City of New York. 3 

Considerable opposition, however has developed to this project. 
‘There are large manufacturing interests at Wappinger Falls and 
ether points which depend wholly upon the water power of the 
stream, and a bill has accordingly been introduced at the session 
of the Legislature for 1904 prohibiting the taking of any stream 


- for a water supply for any municipality in the State where any 


mumber of people depend upon the water power of the stream 
for their livelihood. 
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- The headwaters of Wappinger creek are at an elevation of 700 
to 1000 feet above tidewater. 

Murderers creek. This creek rises in the central part of Orange 
county and flows easterly into the Hudson at Cornwall. Its chief 
tributaries are Otter creek and Cromiline creek. It is not an 
important stream. 

Rondout creek. This stream has its source in the timber-covered 
mountain group forming Wittemberg chain. It flows south- 
easterly to Napanoch, where it encounters the foot of the Shawan- 
gunk range, turns abruptly to the northeast and enters the Hudson 
river at Rondout. Its catchment on the south is very restricted, 
as it is separated from the Wallkill river only by the narrow 
Shawangunk mountains. Notable waterfalls occur at Honk falls 
and Napanoch over the Hudson river shale, and on Good Beer kill 


above Ellenville. On Good Beer kill there is a total fall of 870 — 


feet from the Cape, three miles above Ellenville, to Ellenville. 
Of this about 200 feet are concentrated in a series of cascades 
called Hanging Rock falls. 

Water power was orginally developed at Napanoch in 1754. 


At present there are five dams utilizing a total fall of 115 feet. | 


A series of cascades with a descent of about 50 feet occurs at 
High Falls, where the water flows over Rosendale cement rock. — 
The spit are the catchment areas of Rondout es 


“ + 


Bice. Honk<falle.. ae Pa ies pe ear 77" ae 
Above High | Full erie ss See ee oa Si aca tosmeee.. i Keke BS. 7) ¥ 


Above Rosendale. . sisintsragh= Fo res 5 Shien tite : 
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1901, the remaining canal, with the exception of that from High 
Falls feeder to Rondout, was abandoned. 

Above its junction with Sandberg creek, at Napanoch, Rondout 
creek is a mountain stream. At Honk falls a natural declivity 
affords a fall of 125 feet over tilted strata of Hudson river shale. 
There is a dam at the head of this fall of 221% feet, making the 
total head 14714 feet. 

Water power of Rondout creck. The following is a list of the 


principal developed water powers on Rondout creek in 1901: 


= ok a 
= f mill and of owner ana | Ea ze 3S 
i) Location renee operator atte g33 Exe 
5 #8 | eps| 2° 

= BF [B58] 2 
Zz ee eee 
(1) (2) (8) (6) | (6) 

g raey ville o.20-|D, & H-Canal Co............| 7. None None 

2 | Lawrenceville ., Lawrenceville Cement Co... 0 

3 | Below High Falls} W. T. Vandermark, J. H. Van- 
__dermark estate........... Pafheplt we 

4” High Pallas =. Hasbrook & Hopper, Ulster 

County Savings Banks 

Boy igi, BANG eonl era ego egy es 

Sy Port- Hickson... D. & H. Canal! 2020072 

Y | Napanoch .......| E. C. Shook & Son...” 

8 apanoch ......./ M. M. Pillsbury......./. 17°"! 

9 | Napanoch, R. H.| Humphrey & Young...| |" 


Pittsburg Ax Factory | 
Napanoch Knife Co......... 

; : ae ee ane 
Russell estate 


Cana ak Te Tee 
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The Drowned Lands are an extensive Pleistocene lake bottom 
situated mainly in New York. They comprise an area of 28 
square miles. A dam of drift at the north end of this tract holds 
back the water of the Wallkill, causing an overflowing of this 
entire flood plain. Formerly, this area formed a shallow lake 
or undrained swamp. An artificial canal, cut through the drift 
at the foot, has enabled a large part of the downstream portion 
to be reclaimed for agricultural purposes. 

Below the foot of the Drowned Lands, fifteen miles from the 
New Jersey line, the Wallkill flows in a broad, shallow valley, 
averaging about one half mile in width. This valley has been eroded 
from the drift, leaving a stream-bed of cobble and small boulders 
too heavy for stream transport. The river terraces are not 
abrupt, often curving gracefully to the uplands 30 to 60 feet above 
the stream, and leaving a narrow plain submerged only during 
freshets. At frequent intervals the stream cuts through the over- 
lying drift to the Hudson river slate, and passing over ledges of 
this slate produces waterfalls. 

At Gardiner the Wallkill receives its principal tributary, the 
Shawangunk kill. The divide between the two streams is formed 
by vertical strata of a plue shale fold, making a definite ridge 
between the catchment areas. 


The following are the catchment areas on Wallkill river: 


Square miles 


Wallkill above Franklin Furnace, N. J 


are 31 
Wallkill at New York and New Jersey State line...... 210 
Wallkill above foot of Drowned Lands......+-++++++++: 393 
Wallkill above Freeman’s proposed dam site...... Rees ss 464 
Wallkill at mouth of Shawangunk kill........---+++++ 
Shawangunk kill above mouth........-+++++ereereeees 
Wallkill below Shawangunk Kill.........ssseeeeereeee 


Wallkill above Rifton Glem........ eee cette eee eeeee 
Wallkill at junction with Rondout creek 
Wallkill total catchment in New York. Rese are a 
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Water power of Wallkill river. The following is a list of the 
water powers developed on Wallkill river in 1901: 


a HR ' 
q Os =| 
g MBcleee. |e 
3 59 ROg ° 
= * Name of mill and of owner or Fa a 8 56 
S Location operator e s Se a 
B ang 2M) 6 
E p= | 35 | 2 
Zz q |ge8| 9 
(1) (2) (3) (ENT ()y he (6) 
1 | Creek Locks..... Empire Powder Mill, Laffin & 
RandsPowder Coucsenseeak 14 288 | 100 
2 IRiffOnss oe ees Rifton Gristmill, J. W. Dim- 
: ICK; JEN 252 oe eee 16 LO ra 
3 | Rit GO Weaseee os J. Wi. Dimick Cos nee aaa ene e OCS aes 
4 Dash-villo .ezsine spf ais oie Sirens ON can eC hier eatae 
Dai rl O VILL isc orck a Stain ws sen Sey Ree a Sisto Ea Wesasagis isda hee-s 
Globes Wall kth sso: J. C. Hedden-: 5: 5a vieageke ae eels 
Ph Waldon:.<) .+e<| Walden Knife Go <iceders isueke: 150 75 
Sel WaldOne =o seth N. Y. Knife Works...... £3 rf 88 300 | None — 
9 | Montgomery..... Crabtree & Patchett.....%,. ba 8) 160 75 
Geo hed  Mallses sc... Ugo! RHEE S eee geet et p ae None 


10n Shawangunk kill. 


There are a number of tributaries of. Rondout creek and Wall- 
kill river, but none of them are at present important as power 
streams, although some have been considered as water supplies, 
for the City of New York. ee 

Esopus creek. The source of Esopus creek is in Wintienk ie 
_ lake on the northwestern slope of Slide mountain. From Big 
Indian to Olive Bridge the stream flows through a valley with 
_ timber-coyered mountains on either side. A number of sites for 
ve reservoirs are offered at points where the valley broadens 
receive the inflowing water of tributaries. Some of these - 
Indian, where Birch creek enters ; at the paeek 
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after which the valley broadens with a decrease of slope. The 
general course of the stream is mostly southeasterly, until Marble- 
town is reached. At this point it turns and flows northeasterly 
to near Kingston. From Kingston it flows northerly, entering 
the Hudson river at Saugerties. A second water fall occurs at 
Glen Erie, where there is a cascade with a fall of 56 feet. The 
final descent to tidewater at Saugerties is made over a fall of 
42 feet. 


The following are the catchment areas on this creek : 
Square miles 


Above mouth at Saugerties........-- SF paar ensaee caves ee 417 
Above Glen Erie falls.....-..++--- Sei, Ue Sete oe 409 
Above gaging station, Kingston...... Se gee Tee 312 
Above Bishop’s falls, Olive Bridges: < Ves HAN eee 234 


Water power of Esopus ercek. The following gives the prin- as 


cipal water powers developed on Esopus creek : 


Saugerties....... Di 


eee nee HOSS He ee 


Cid 2 
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gd eeeles 
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entering the Hudson river at the village of Catskill. For the 
last two miles of its course, below the mouth of Kaaterskill creek, 
there is slack water. From Kaaterskill creek to Leeds, a dis- 
tance of three miles, it flows through a bluestone gorge, the fall 
for this distance being 180 feet. The stream flows over a rock 
bed through most of its course and is subject to wide variations 
in flow. The slopes of the catchment area are precipitous and 
there are no lakes or other artificial storage. The catchment area 
at the mouth is 394 square miles. 

Water power of Catskill creek. The following tabulation shows 
the principal developed water powers on Catskill creek : 


= Seq | 4 

F unlsae | Bos) 

3 wings . Ss SF o : n 

S Lovaiien Name of alll ape of owner or a ra LE BE Be 
2: Ee Eee 

g ie 54 Sus, 

z | ee twat bel a: 

(1) (2) (3) “(4 | ©) | ©) 

cy ee ee | Catskill Woolen Mill......... 18 | 200] 60 

2 eed s \85..tinctaer’ | Waterville Woolen Mill...... 14 200 | 80 

3 Lake’s mills..... Tbe heattse WT UCD tes cre ant aeret eee cael Dirge en We ee Lari 

4 Woodstock...... WWicodstockeraper Mills: sci firt salle oe eeieon 

a Freehold........ STIS Ry LUGS POVEL LL ee teinusieye® ja averse 11 |15-20 | None 

2 Greenville ...... Frees MING, oes tosis vo 22 22 8. 

1 East Durham ...| Not reported........ taere De Bhese' rose el tettirct avr 

2 Rast Durham... Atter Brose ar-ermiamteneeeie ance hae i ette pero aeons 

3 Hast. Die b ain, al: nec ce cetera en ee 10) Sieve hee seree aes 


Fishkill creek, Rondout creek, Wallkill river, Esopus creek and 
Catskill creek have all been EY as ae supplies for. the 


we the seri pond, well a9 aor te mut , 
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Normans kill. This stream enters the Hudson river at Ken- 
wood, a suburb of Albany. It drains a narrow area of 168 square 
miles, lying between the lower Mohawk catchment and the 
northern drainage slope of the Helderberg mountains. It rises 
in Schenectady county, about fifteen miles a little south of west of 
the city of Schenectady. The headwaters are at an elevation of 
700 to 800 feet above tide. At French Mills the stream is 200 
feet above tidewater. The catchment area at French Mills is 
111 square miles and at the mouth of the stream 168 square 
miles. | 

Roeliff Jansen kill. This stream flows into the Hudson river 
from the east about six miles south of Hudson. It rises in the 
extreme southwestern part of Columbia county and flows first 
southwest to about the village of Silvernail, thence a little north 
of west to Elizaville, thence northwest to its mouth in the Hud- 
son river. The headwaters of this stream have been proposed as 
a water supply for the City of New York by the Water Supply 
Commission of 1908. The catchment above Se dam is 149- 
square miles. Ae. 

Claverack creek. This stream rises in the western part of 


Columbia county and joins the Kinderhook creek at Stockport, 


a few miles north of Hudson. From the village of West 
“Taghkanick it flows in a generally northerly direction to its junc- 
tion with Kinderhook creek. Above West Tagl 


eee oh a drach of the Claverack, tvs tase 
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This stream is of interest as having been proposed as a water 
supply for the city of Albany. 

Hoosic rwer. An important tributary of the Hudson from the 
east ig Hoosic river, which rises in the mountains of Berkshire 
county, Massachusetts. It first runs northwesterly, passing from 
Massachusetts into the extreme southwestern corner of Vermont 
and thence into Rensselaer county, in New York. At the northern 
boundary of Rensselaer county it turns and pursues a westerly 
course to the Hudson opposite the village of Stillwater. Its 
catchment area at the mouth is taken at 730 square miles. Its 
principal tributaries are Little Hoosic river, Walloomsac river, 
and Tomhannock creek. The country drained is mainly moun- 
tainous, the summits attaining an elevation of from 1000 to 2000 
feet above tide. The principal water powers developed on Hoosic 
_ river, in New York, are at Schaghticoke andgHoosic Falls, with a 
few at intermediate points. At Schaghticoke there is from 97 
to 98 feet fall, broken into falls of 8, 7.5, 24.5, 34.5, and 23 feet. 
The available statements as to the power at Hoosic Falls are so 
conflicting that it is thought best to omit them. 

Hoosiec river is of considerable interest to persons concerned in 
waterpower development on the Hudson below its mouth, because 
there are two reservoirs on its headwaters which have been con- 
structed by manufacturers in Massachusetts in order to maintain 
a more equable summer flow. The first of these is the Clarksburg 
reservoir, on the north branch of Hoosic river, and at a distance 
of about 24 miles above North Adams. The second reservoir is 
on the south branch, and is known as the Cheshire reservoir, being 
eo in the town of that name. The Sages reservoir 
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to the Hudson at a point about a mile above Schuylerville. The 
catchment area is taken at 460 square miles. The elevation above 
tide at the mouth of the river is 82 feet, and at the Delaware & 
Hudson railway crossing, a little south of Shushan, the elevation 
is 437 feet. This gives a descent of 355 feet in 22 miles, about 
one-half of which is concentrated within the last 4 or 5 miles of 
the river’s course. ' 

The following is a brief statement of the water powers on the 
lower section of the Battenkill, in ascending order from the 
mouth, as they stood in 1897: 

At Clark Mills, the American Woodboard Company, 24 feet 
head. 

At Big Falls, the dam at the head of the falls gives 106 feet 
head, divided into Bennington Falls Pulp Company, 32 feet; 
~ Ondawa Pulp and Paper Company, 30 feet ; not.utilized, 44 feet. 

At Middle Falls, the dam at the head of the falls gives 55 feet 
head. Here there are a leather-board mill, shank mill, sawmill, 
plaster mill, gristmill, and electric-light station. 

At Greenwich, Dunbar, McMaster & Co., 8 feet head; Palmer’s 
lower dam, 9 feet head, furnishes power for gristmill, paint works, 
shirt manufacturing, scale manufacturing, and plow works; 
Palmer’s upper dam, 6 feet head, furnishes power for a cotton 
mill and a paper mill. ~ 

At Center Falls, Angel & Langdon Paper Mill, 25 feet orem 
_ At Battenyille, Phoenix Paper Company, 10 feet head. oa 
at ass cares isa ae aPh aes : feet head; at Shuey 
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per second per square mile would give only about 15.3 gross 
horsepower per foot of fall. If this is true, the Battenkill is an 
exceedingly good water yielder, although definite data derived 
from stream measurements are entirely lacking. It is understood 
that gagings have been kept for the last two or three years by 
private parties, but the results have not yet been published. 

Fish creek. This stream, which flows into the Hudson at 
Schuyleryille, is the outlet of Saratoga lake. Its chief tributary 
is the Kayaderosseras creek, which drains the central part of 
Saratoga county. The catchment area of Fish creek at its mouth 
is estimated at 253 square miles. Both Fish creek and Kayader- 
osseras creek are extensively utilized for water power. 

Sacandaga river. This stream is the next important tributary 
of the Hudson in the ascending order. It has. three principal 
branches, which unite to form the main river Fin the ‘southeastern 
part of Hamilton county. The west branch is tite ‘outlet of Piseco 
lake; the middle branch is the outlet of Sacandaga and Pleasant 
lakes, while the east branch issues from a series of small ponds 
and lakes in the southwestern part of Warren county, not far from 
Bakers Mills. The east and middle branches unite a few miles 
to the north of Wellstown, and the west branch joins a few miles 
south of Wellstown. The river then flows southeasterly to about 
5 miles below Northville, where it turns rather more than a right 
angle and flows irregularly northeast to the main Hudson at 


c Hadley. The principal tributary of the SEALE: aside from 
: its ees eceees is East a ae 
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The following are elevations above tide at a number of principal 
points on Sacandaga river: 


Feet 
At-mouth Of PIVeRA <0 te we ones ait ae power Uwe we pews we / 556 
Above dam at Conklinville.. 0.0... .sc0 es scecwsssecvesscs 697 
NOP LEVEL G oslo Wien, osnw ve tumr cite metals > Paved tnwte te: aii te Mer Stee es 732 
WlOp|e-Wentel lai. s oo oases ele we aww seins « selena em emE 763 - 
RNY GULSEG WE rach fol she's ve tv ogi kom con sate bane OMe N ee ara 5 eee ere 902 
East branch at old tannery .......... eee aoe See 958 
Hast branch at foot of High falls...........-..eeecsees 1,205 
Hast. branch at head of High falls. .-4...0. ...25 00 -u 1,337 
Bast. branch. at Brighams pond ascu css seis oe ee ee 1,706 
Pisééo: lake. Gots Fs 5. 5 Gs GA a ae ee eee nen Agta 
Lake “Pleasant. «oss 45 iss sche, oie, Raat eee cen at a au es set ara 1,706 
o] 


Sacandaga lake.. os fo.) aR Sao ee beet etait pies se .. 1,706 


From Conklinville to the mouth of the river, a distance of a 
little over 5 miles, the river falls 141 feet. At present this section ~2g 
of the river is entirely unutilized except by two powers, one at 
Conklinville and the other about 2 miles from Hadley. | 

Thus far there are no detailed measurements of the Sacandaga, 
but since the catchment area is still largely in primeval forest it 
is without doubt an excellent water yielder. 

Schroon river. This stream rises in Essex county, sean the 
southern slopes of the highest mountains of the Adirondack group. a 
_ As shown by the map, it flows in a general southerly: direction for 
about forty-five miles through Essex. and Warren, counties, and a 
: site Sie i On the boundary a 


ee 
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Some of the elevations on Schroon river are as follows: 


ithe PAOEON cee Keer eee ay Chic «oe VRE ON i bcs cae bee 610 
CPU aba Coca Gre SONS, Oia a SE eR CI Sa urs 8 kT Nadas tes 807 
Ber OK 2 RARE RCN ERE Ue Shay oe ees Ewe Mela 0 es 820 
UTE URGED 28s eS 2 a ere ee 840 
OS LE SIS STS 1,986 


Water power of Schroon river. There is no developed water 
power on Schroon river except at Warrensburg. The Schroon 
River Pulp & Paper Company at that place use something over 
1000 horsepower, while at several other dams there is 450 to 500 
horsepower in use, making a total in use at Warrensburg of about 
1500 horsepower. The detail of this power may be obtained from 
the writer’s first Report on the Upper Hudson yStorage Surveys, i in 
a table facing p. 150.1 

Boreas river. This stream rises on_the ie ee of the 
extreme high Adirondack mountains, at an elevation of over 2000 

_ feet above tidewater. It flows through Boreas pond, in a south- 

erly direction, entering the Hudson river five miles north of North 
River village. The country through which Boreas river flows is 
mountainous and there are no power developments. ‘There is, 
however, a fine opportunity to make storage at Cheney pond, 
Boreas pond, etc. and undoubtedly this stream will be ultimately — 
- utilized for water storage as part of the Hudson river system of 
storage reservoirs. _ ot 

Indian river. The Indian river issues from a precipitous, for- 

; “es area in the ee srt of ee anit i 


OY 1590. 
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5,000,000,000 cubic feet of water, the area of water surface being 
5035 acres and the elevation of the spillway crest 1650 feet. The 
Indian River Company were the owners of the original rights of 
flowage of Indian lake as held in the timber dam since 1845. 
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Fig. 19 Cross-section of main dam and gate house at Indian river. 


This company deeded to the State of New York about 18,000 
acres of land in township 32: and 24,000 acres in township 15, 
or 42,000 acres in all. The price paid for this land, including the 
present structures thereon, as well as the structures contracted 
for and in process of construction by the company (the masonry 
dam), together with any damages which might accrue from the 
appropriation of land and structures, was $164,000, or a. little less 
than $4 per acre. The total cost of the dam, including engin- 


eering, was about $100,000. The operation of this dam is under | 
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the control of the Superintendent of Public Works. The object 
of constructing it was to store flood water to be turned into the 
Hudson river during the low-water period of each year, thereby 
equalizing the flow. The fact that the Champlain canal takes 
water from the Hudson river through the Glens Falls feeder was 
the reason why the State considered it necessary to control this 
dam. The catchment area above the dam is 146 square miles. 
The storage cost is at the rate of $20 per million cubic feet stored 
Cedar river. This river rises in Cedar lake in the central part 
of Hamilton county at an elevation of about 2530 feet above tide, 
and flows northeasterly, generally parallel to Indian lake and 
river, entering the Hudson river two miles north of Indian river. 
There is no water-power development upon this stream, but there 
is a reservoir of considerable capacity at Wakeley, at an elevation 
‘of about 2000 feet above tide. ig 4 = 


| Mohawk River = ——"~ 
Mohawk river, the largest tributary of the Hudson, rises in the 
western central part of the State, near the Lewis and Oneida 
county line. It flows in a southerly direction to the city of Rome, 
from which it takes an easterly course across the State, emptying 
into the Hudson a little above Troy. The principal tributaries 
are Schoharie, East Canada, West Canada and Oriskany creeks, 
while less important tributaries are Chuctenunda, Cayadutta, — 
Garoga and Sauquoit creeks and Lansing kill. There are a num- 
ber of small streams, several of which are utilized as water sup- 
plies for the villages of the Mohawk valley. ad 
peober in. are the Soe Bp above tidewater of a number of 
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There are two principal falls of the Mohawk river, the Great 
falls at Cohoes and the Little falls at the city of the same name, 
where are found the only important water powers developed on 
this stream. At the Great falls at Cohoes there is a fall of 105 
feet over Hudson river shale, which has been extensively utilized 
by the Cohoes Company for power. Cohoes is a city of 25,000 
inhabitants, entirely devoted to manufacturing. 

According to the statement of David Van Auken, Engineer of the 
Cohoes Company, there are about 10,000 horsepower developed. 
At Little Falls there is a total fall of about 45 feet, occurring in 
about one-half mile, of which 40 feet are utilized by three dams. 
The population of Little Falls is 12,000, extensively devoted to 
manufacturing. There is stated to be about 3000 horsepower 
developed at this place. Aside from a small amount of power 
developed below Cohoes, just above the “ sprouts ” of the Mohawk, 


there are no water-power developments on the stream other than 


those of Cohoes and Little Falls, except a few unimportant mills 
on the extreme headwaters. The waterworks of the city of Rome 


are at Ridge Mills, 2 miles north of Rome, bret e a water bs 


pumping system is in use. 
The following are the principal subdivisions of the catchment 


area of the Mohawk river: 
eS Square miles 


“At mouth........ RSE Rees: Se ee wre ee 
Below mouth of Behobarie cheokiae moaueemers cc. ee ot 2 Poult 
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Schoharie creek. Chuctenunda creek itself has too small a catch- 
ment area to be of much yalue. 

Cayadutta creek is another small stream which rises in the cen- 
tral part of Fulton county, and flows south through the cities of 
Gloversville and Johnstown into the Mohawk river at Fonda. 
There is considerable water power developed upon it, but state- 
ments in reference to the quantity are not at hand. The catch- 
ment area above its mouth is 62 square miles. The catchment at 
Johnstown is 40 square miles. 

Schoharie creek. This stream rises in the southern part of 
Greene county, whence it flows 18 miles northwesterly, and then 
northerly about 50 miles to the Mohawk. Its catchment 
comprises the greater part of Schoharie county and portions of 
Greene, Albany, Delaware, Otsego, Montgomery and Schenectady 

-counties. Its headwaters, which lie at an elevation of about 1800 
feet above tidewater, drain the western and northern slopes of 
the Catskill mountains. The lower sichedes the creek flow 
through ‘a long, flat valley in a channel largely covered with 
flat boulders. At Central Bridge, about 19 ‘miles from the 
mouth of the creek, the water surface is 560 feet above 
tidewater; at the mouth the elevation is 274 feet. Notwithstand- 
ing this large fall, Schoharie creek is not considered specially 
valuable for water-power development. It is subject to great 
extremes of flood and low-water flow. This is largely explainable 
by the nearly complete cutting off of the forests from the catch- 
“ment area many years ago. The impervious character of the 
soil may also be taken into account. The principal subdivisions of 
the catchment area of Schoharie creek a are as Powe oe 
ip O47 
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these streams is important from the waterpower point of view. 
The headwaters of the Batavia kill have been proposed to be taken 
by a tunnel through the Catskill mountains as part of the water 
supply of New York city. 

In 1899 and 1900 the Empire State Power Company developed 
an extensive water power on Schoharie creek at Schoharie falls a 
few miles south of its mouth. Their dam, however, has been twice 
injured by floods and it is understood that at present (spring of 
1904) they are out of business. There are however negotiations 
in progress looking toward a consolidation with the Hudson River 
Power Company, but until these are completed it is uncertain 
whether the dam will be repaired or not. 

Garoga creek. This stream rises in the Gente lakes and Peck 
pond. It flows southerly into the Mohawk river two miles above 


Fort Plain. The catchment area above its mouth is 89 square 


miles. 
East Canada creek. This creek, which is one of the important 
tributaries of the Mohawk river, rises in the southwestern part of 


Se a ee oe eS 


Hamilton county and flows southerly, joining the Mohawk at East © 4 


creek, about 7 miles from Little Falls. According to a map fur- 
nished by Stephen E. Babcock, of Little Falls, the total catchment 
area of East Canada creek is 285.7 square miles, of which 58.2 — 
square miles are in Hamilton county, 98.4 square miles in Herki- 
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The distance from the mouth of the stream to Oregon is about 
25 miles. 

The principal tributary of East Canada creek is Fish creek, 
which is the outlet of the Canada lakes. The distance from its 
point of junction with Hast Canada creek to the mouth of the 
Canada lakes outlet is about 9 miles, and the total rise in this 
distance 635 feet. The outlet of the lakes, which is nearly level, 
is about 3.5 miles long. There are no falls of any magnitude on 
this creek. For the first 5 miles from its mouth Fish creek rises 
245 feet, and from that point to the mouth of the outlet of the 
Canada lakes, a distance of 4 miles, the rise is 390 feet. 

The second tributary of East Canada creek is Spruce creek, 
which has a total length from its mouth to its head in the Baton 
millpond of about 8.7 miles, the total rise in this distance being 
about 550 feet. Just below the Eaton millpénd there is a fall of = 
180 feet in 2000 feet. At Salisbury Center, Spruce creek falls 85 
feet in about 900 feet. , 

Water power of East Canada creek. In 1904 there are twelve 
dams on Spruce creek. The water supply of Dolgeville is taken 
from Cold brook, a tributary of East Canada creek. Aside from 
the development at Dolgeville, and small developments at 
Beardslee falls and at one or two other points, very little use has 
thus far,been made of the water power of East Canada creek. It 
is probable, however, that within a few years the water power of 
this stream will be nearly all utilized. 

According to a manuscript report on the water power of East 
Canada creek, by S. E. Babcock, the fall in this stream for the 
first 1500 feet from its junction with Mohawk river is very slight._ 
At this point the first rapids are encountered, where it hasbeen 
‘proposed to develop a water power, with a head of about 60 to 70 
feet. About 1000 to 1200 feet farther upstream there is an addi- 
tional fall of from 30 to 40 feet. This takes one to the top of the 
‘so-called Beardslee falls, referred to in the foregoing. 

It has also been proposed to construct an extensive system of 
‘power development by a series of dams on East Canada creek, 
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some of the details of which may be gathered from the following 
tabulation : 


Plan of power development on Hast Canada creek 


Cost per 
Location tatoo Toaer wane Rata 

Twin Bridges wrens os s0t 43 1,172 $108,427 $92.51 
GTCSNBLSCCL A wi ete = 26 1,023 73,667 72.01 
WCCO ret ee tee ee Soe we 29 1,141 30,910 27 .10 
Intermediate .........+. 22 865 46,090 53.28 
Migh falis..s.2.%00 sees 72 2,700 56,320 20.86 
No. 1 (below High falls) . 74 2,956 125,092 42.40 
No. 2 (below High falls).. 34 1,360 56,408 41.40 
No.1 (Ingham’s mill).... 44 1,778 135,410 76.16 
No. 2 (Ingham’s mill).... 44 1,778 129,800 73.00 
Beardslee falls .......... 105 5,112 §=128,826 25.10 
Totals and mean.... 423 19,885 $890,450 $44.80 


ee 


This plan of power development further includes the construc- 
tion of a storage of 1,250,000,000 cubic feet, which is estimated to 
cost $148,000, making a total for the whole development of 
$1,088,450. With these figures the final cost per net horsepower 
becomes $52.22. The estimates leading to this result include cost 
of land to be flooded, masonry of dams and head works, turbine 
water wheels, flumes and head feeders, tail raceways, waste gates, 
power stations, racks, engineering and superintendence, etc. So 
far as the actual power developments are concerned, the work can 
probably be constructed for the estimates, but the cost of the 
storage is, in the writer’s opinion, somewhat too low. The total 
number of dams which it is proposed to build is stated at 40, thus 
giving an average of only $3700 per dam. This sum would only 
build timber dams of the most temporary character. The proper 
_ operation and repairs of this number of dams, scattered over an 
area of 200 square miles, would entail in the end an annual 
expense of $30,000, which is the annual interest at 5 per cent on 
$600,000. To obtain the real capitalized cost we need then to add 
$600,000, which gives an amended total of $1,638,450, whence the 
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cost per net horsepower for the entire system would become 
$82.40. 

In 1897 an electric-power station was in process of installation 
by the Dolgeville Electric Light & Power Company at the high 
falls just below Dolgeville, capable of developing 1200 net horse- 
power. The wheels set are two twin horizontal 36-inch Victor 
special wheels, to work under a 72-foot head, and which are 
claimed by the manufacturers to yield, at full capacity, 600 net 
horsepower each. A portion of the power generated at this sta- 
tion is used at Dolgeville for manufacturing, and the balance is 
transmitted to Little Falls, 8 miles distant. 

Dolgeville is the seat of the piano-felt and other industries 
originally established by Alfred Dolge & Son: The power for the 

_ establishments now in operation is ‘derived -from two 35-inch 
Victor turbines, working under a 25-foot head,-and rated by the 
manufacturers to furnish, when running at full capacity, 229 net 

es horsepower each, or a total of 458 horsepower. According to the 
manufacturer’s catalogue, these wheels will consume 197 cubic 

feet per second when working at full capacity, and the statement 

was made in 1897 that they were ordinarily so worked. The catch- 
ment area of East Canada creek above Dolgeville is about 250 Le 
square miles; hence the present development is based upon a vy 

- minimum, flow of 0.79 cubic feet per second per square mile. As 
there is very little pondage at Dolgeville, it may be assumed that 
the power is sometimes short in a dry season, although the effect 


Seas 


of the pondage of the large number of lakes and ponds on the 
aters oe Canada creek will undoubtedly be to pee e« 
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The following tabulation gives the principal water powers devel- 
oped on East Canada creek, substantially as they exist in 1904: 


Number : Bffective 
of dam Location head, 
in feet 
a Beardslee falls 120 
2 Ingham’s mills 10 
3 High falls 72 
4 Dolgeville 20 
5 Stratford ( 


West Canada creek. This creek, another important tributary of 
the Mohawk, rises near the center of Hamilton county and flows | 
southwesterly about forty miles, by general course, to the eastern 
edge of the town of Trenton in Oneida county, where it turns 
and first runs southeasterly and then southerly for a total dis- 
tance of twenty miles, finally emptying into the Mohawk at Her- 
kimer. The following ee gives the catchment areas on 


this stream : 
Square miles 


PAE ASIC Lee o ehe ae Sag Ste lets tee <u i ns cots haino “Sr cee ie ie 569 
Nliddbev ile cs Peele es aaa Ok oe See ON eee Cree 519 
Prenton walle ss scd iwc 4 pankaoe vile Whhaws eto tiole wee 375 
One-half: mnilehelow~ Hinckley. «2. osc arewateg sess 372 
DTS Cb yeten en een sew 2 eg a aig Sw lve vem wal pin ce Simm oo COU 
NSW ASL REVOCKS LAD een oa Py Sas « id ae 5 ai ta eka ear PRn ren 352 


Below mouth of Black creek..............-- Sees + 349°(%) 


This creek has its source in the Canlada lakes, which are about 
forty miles northeast from Prospect. These lakes are known 
hor ag the West, Middle and East Canada. Hee l 
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175 square miles lie at an elevation of between 2000 and 3000 
feet above tidewater, the average elevation of this portion being 
about 2500 feet. Of the remaining 200 square miles above Pros- 
pect the average elevation is placed at not less than 1600 feet. 
The Trenton Falls Power Company has been reported as intend- 
ing to develop an extensive storage on the headwaters of this 
stream, thus enabling it to produce several thousand electrical 
horsepower at Trenton Falls for transmission to Utica, Rome, 
and other towns in the vicinity. General plans were prepared by 
Mr Johnson, but the details of the project are not at hand. 
Judging from the data at hand, the writer is disposed to place the 
minimum flow of West Canada creek at from 0.25 to 0.30 of a 
cubic foot per second per square mile. 

Water power of West Canada creek. However, these develop- 
ments were not made by the Trenton Falls Power Company, and 
the property at Trenton Falls has passed inte-the hands of the 
Utica Gas & Electric Company, who-have developed an electric 
power plant which presents a number of points of interest. It 
is estimated that 4000 horsepower can be furnished from this. 
station. Water powers are also in use on West Canada creek at 
Herkimer, Middleville, Newport, Prospect and Hinckley, as well. 
as at a few points higher up. 
Parties interested in the development of an Repaisine power 
project at Trenton Falls have claimed that a very large storage 
reservoir could be constructed in the main valley of West Canada. 
creek a short distance above Prospect, and at very low cost per 
unit volume stored. The data are not at hand for accurately 
_ determining the cost of a reservoir at this place, However, 
mag i ibe Remsen sheet of the domperaulie eee f 
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cate the importance of studying large reservoir projects in detail 
before deciding as to their feasibility. 

In connection with the barge canal surveys of 1900, a reservoir 
was surveyed on this stream near Hinckley, with a capacity of 
2,742,400,000 cubic feet. This reservoir was estimated to cost 
$1,855,000, or $676.40 per million cubic feet of water stored. It 
is evident, therefore, that the preceding estimate was under, 
rather than above, the cost. The hight of the dam to store 
2,742,400,000 cubic feet is 90 feet above the rock foundation. 

Sauquoit creek. This stream rises in Oneida county and flows 
in a northerly direction, emptying into the Mohawk river at 
Whitestown. Its headwaters lie at an elevation of about 1200 
feet above tidewater. . - 

Water power of Sauquoit creek. There is a large amount of 
power development on this stream, as shown by the following 
tabulation : 
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New York Mills. . 
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The catchment area of Sauquoit creek above its mouth is 67 
square miles. 

Oriskany creek. This stream rises in the northern part of Mad- 
ison county, flowing northerly across Oneida county into the 
Mohawk river at Oriskany. The catchment area above its mouth 
is 146 square miles. There is considerable water power developed 
on Oriskany creek. 

Comparison of the flow over two dams on Oriskany creek. This 
creek is of slight interest because, in connection with the work 
done for the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, two gaging 
stations were established at widely varying types of dams and it 
was found that even in winter fairly comparable results could be 
obtained by gagings over such dams. The first station was estab- 
lished at the State dam at Oriskany, where water is diverted for 

- the use of the Erie canal. The catchment anéa at this point is 144 
square miles. During the navigation months". record was kept - 

- of the gate. openings, together with daily observations of the differ- 
ence in water surface above and below gates. Outside of the 
navigation months, the feeder gates were entirely closed and the 
record is for flow over the dam only. The second station was | 
established at Coleman, a couple of miles above the first, where 
the catchment area is 141 square miles. 

The object of establishing two stations on Gaaead creek was 
to determine whether on dams of somewhat different forms, put 
with nearly the same catchment area, the flows could be gaged 
close enough to give comparable figures. Space will not be taken 
to give the method of computation used in detail, but those inter- 
ested can refer to the report to the Board of Engineers on Deep. 

_ Waterways for an extended account of the method used: For 
ee his: oe to refer to the Benen ne jabae Jen 
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station, comparable results may still be obtained. The following 
are the flows at the two stations in cubic feet per second. The 
apparent discrepancy at the upper station in October is explained 
by the fact that the figures for that month are the means of only 


the last sixteen days. 
Station Station 
No. 1 


Month 0.1, 2, 
Oriskany Coleman 


POCODCT ISOS. Foo. ales tale Me + 0 We sales Sales eS 325 . 246 
Movember 71 898 j6 cx. ene oes 1 is Ne ee ie 327 306. 
December; 1898.......50...%.. Soapbatabae, Seen 327 335. 
PAN UAL) 1809. crs siesls hue ae eae een 295 297 


February, 1899.........+..e see eeee if Ftd 2 ie te 291 - 283. 


Lansing kill. This stream rises in the extreme northern part of 
Oneida county, near Booneville, and flows southerly to the village 
of Leila, where it enters the Mohawk river. Tlie Lansing kill has 
rapid descent, but thus far there is not much power developed 
ss iti 

Allegheny River System 

Allegheny river. The Allegheny river enters the State of New 
York from Pennsylvania in the southeastern corner of Cattarau- 
gus county. It rises in McKean and Potter counties, Pennsyl- 
~ yania, and flows thence northwesterly to Salamanca, about thirty 
miles in the. State of New York; thence southwesterly for twenty 
miles, crossing into Pennsylvania again near the western boundary 
of Cattaraugus county. The catchment area of Allegheny river 


and ks tributaries within New York, at sheaths of 1 
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lake is only eight miles distant from Lake Erie. Its elevation 
above tidewater is 1,297 feet, while that of Lake Erie is 573 feet. 
This stream flows into the Conewango creek about five miles 
north of the Pennsylvania line, where the elevation above tide- 
water is 1243 feet. The fall from Chautauqua lake to the south- 
ern boundary of the State along the drainage line is therefore only 
54 feet. The catchment area of Chautauqua lake outlet at the 
foot of Chautauqua lake is 178 square miles and of Chautauqua 
lake outlet below Cassadaga creek, its chief tributary, 343 square 
miles. ; 

Cassadaga creek. This creek rises in Cassadaga lake at an eleva- 
tion of over 1300 feet above tidewater, and flows south into Chau- 
tauqua lake outlet. : 

Conewango creek. One branch of this creek rises in the extreme 
northern part of Cattaraugus county and the other in the northern pees 
part of Chautauqua county. It flows south fox part of the way 
near the county line between these two counties, and enters Penn- 
sylvania four miles west of the west line of Chautauqua county. 

The territory drained by Conewango creek is, in general, hilly 
and rolling, although the northern portion of the stream has 
slight descent with swampy valley. From Markham, in the town 
of Dayton, to Clear creek, in the town of Conewango, the fall is teas 
only 25 feet. Throughout this whole section the channel is quite +3 
irregular, and probably the average stream slope does not exceed 

“one foot per mile. The elevation of the headwaters is 1500 to 

1600 feet above tide, while at the Pennsylvania line this stream is 

| about 1200 feet above tide. The catchment area in the State of 
York is 770 square miles. 

“alley creek. This creek rises in the central nen of eat 

lows southerly into the Allegheny river alu 

tae BIS: at an elevation of about he es 
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waters is 1600 to 1700 feet above tide. The catchment area is 145 
square miles. 

Olean creek. The principal tributary of this stream is the 
Ischua creek, which rises in the northern part of Chautauqua 
county and, with the main Olean creek, flows south, entering the 
Allegheny river at Olean. The elevation at its mouth is 1433 feet, 
while the headwaters lie at an elevation of about 1800 feet above 
tide. None of these streams is important for water power. 

The topography of the catchment areas of all these streams 
tributary to Allegheny river is rugged. With the exception of a 
portion of the Allegheny river itself, and some of its main tribu- 
taries, the slopes are several feet to the mile. The slope of the 
main Allegheny river is slight. 

The Tunungnant creek enters the Allegheny river four miles 
south of Carrollton, from Pennsylvania. 


Susquehanna River System 


Susquehanna river. The headwaters of the north branch of the 
Susquehanna lie chiefly in the State of New York, the catchment 
area in this State being taken at 6267 square miles. The main 
stream may be considered as rising in Otsego lake, from which it | 
flows first southwesterly, then westerly with a short portion of its 
course south of the Pennsylvania line. It finally leaves New York 

State in Tioga county at Waverly. The Susquehanna, while one 
of the large rivers of New York, is not at all important as regards a 
water Kgtihes The main river and piles of its tributari« | 
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Chemung river. This river is formed by the confluence of the 
Cohocton, Canisteo and Tioga rivers, at Painted Post. The 
.Tioga river receives the Canisteo at Erwin, a few miles south- 
west of Painted Post. The elevation at Painted Post is 947 feet 
above tidewater. From Painted Post the Chemung river pursues 
a southeasterly course, crossing the State line at Waverly and 
joining the Susquehanna near Athens, in Bradford county, Penn- 
sylvania, a short distance south of the State line. 
Tioga river. This stream rises in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, 
and flows north to join the Cohocton at Painted Post. 
Canisteo river. This stream is the principal tributary in New 
York of the Tioga river, joining it five miles south of Painted Post. 
It rises in the extreme northeastern part of Allegany county and 
flows southeasterly to its junction with the Tioga at Erwin. 
Cohocton river. The Cohocton river rises inhe town of Spring- -— 
water in Livingston county and flows southeast’to join the Tioga 
at Painted Post. There are several small powers,on this stream 
at Bath and other places. The area drained by the Cohocton and 
Canisteo rivers is almost entirely denuded of forests, and these 
streams are in consequence less valuable for water power than 
formerly. For a considerable length of time in the fall of 1895 
the natural yield of these streams was probably not more than pao 
0.05 of a cubic foot per second per square mile. At an early date a 
_ the Cohocton, Canisteo and Tioga rivers were extensively utilized 

for floating logs to market, but this business has, of pee long 

‘since ceased for lack of material. 

The topography of the country from which these streams issue 
may all be classed as semi-mountainous. The parts remote from _ 
| 1in streams are roughly rolling, while in their vicinity the 
more | rugged, with valleys flanked by high and atep see 

‘ cue iat ss like a their bases. ony : 
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an elevation of about 1200 feet, with hills in the vicinity rising 
several hundred feet higher than this. 

Owego creek. This stream flows into the Susquehanna river at. 
Owego. The east branch rises in Cortland county, flowing first 
westerly, thence southerly to its junction with the west branch 
at Flemingville. The west branch of Owego creek rises in the 
southeastern part of Tompkins county and flows south to its 
junction with Catatonk creek, the principal tributary of Owego 

creek. Catatonk creek rises in the northern part of Tioga county 
"and flows south to its junction with Owego creek, two miles north 
of Owego... These streams all have characteristics in common. 
The headwaters are at an elevation of about 1000 feet to 1200 feet 
above tide and they flow through valleys of similar character with 
long ridges between. There is very little power on any of them. 

Chenango river. This stream rises in the central part of Madi- 
son county in the towns of Eaton and Madison, and flows south, 
across Chenango and Broome counties, into the Susquehanna at 
Binghamton. About two miles south of Earlville the east branch 
joins the main stream. The elevation of the valleys on the head- 
waters is about 1200 feet above tide. 

Tioughnioga river. This stream is the chief tributary of 
Chenango river. The east branch rises in Madison county and 
flows southwesterly to Cortland, where it joins the west branch. 
The west branch rises in the extreme south part of Onondaga 
county and flows south to Cortland, from which point the general 
course of the Tioughnioga river is southeast to its junction with 
Chenango river at Chenango Forks. 

Otselic river. This stream is the chief tributary of the Tiough- 
nioga river. It rises in the town of Nelson in the south central 
part of Madison county and flows generally southwest, joining the 
Tioughnioga river at Whitney Point. The valleys at its head- 
waters are at an elevation above tide of 1450 feet. 

Unadilla river. The Unadilla river rises in the town of Bridge- 
water in the extreme southeastern part of Oneida county and 
flows southerly, joining the main Susquehanna near Sidney. The 
elevation of the valleys at its headwaters is about 1200 feet, while — 
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the elevation of the Susquehanna river at Sidney is somewhat less 
than 1000 feet. 

Charlotte river. This river rises in the western part of Scho- 
harie county and flows west into the main Susquehanna a few 
miles east of Oneonta. 

Oak creek. This stream rises in inaules lake and flows south, 
joining the main Susquehanna three miles south of Otsego lake. 
Richfield Springs is at the north end of this lake, with an eleva- 
tion above tide of 1450 feet. 

The streams of the Susquehanna catchment area largely issue 
from the region of Chemung sandstones and shales. The country 
is deforested and they are all flashy and uncertain in their flow. 
While there are no measurements verifying the statement, the 


writer considers it probable that all, or nearly all of them, have 


a minimum flow not exceeding 0.1 of a cubic batt per second per 
square mile, and several of them, in an extreme ¥ dry time, sink 
to about 0.05 of a cubic foot per second per square mile. The 
flood flows, on the contrary, are universally large. The valleys 
at the headwaters, as we have seen, usually lie at elevations of 
from 1200 to 1400 feet above tide. 

In regard to the following tabulation of the catchment areas of 
the Susquehanna river and its tributaries in New York, it must 
be stated that they are approximate only. Some of them are 


, State of New York, published in 1860. Undoubtedly when ae 
fs Ecphic maps of the region are prepared, they will be modifi fied 

it, but they are the best available at the present time. 

ee are a aticer Asst ek areas of 


: ¥ fos : 
river (south of Peon- . al 


__ from the Report on Water Power in the Tenth Census, and were 
taken by planimeter measurements from French’s Map of the 


id 
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Square miles 


At inghantoriis... sss «44 een pay tere ae eee 2,400 
At Susquehanna... ...6.cseescesew lewbmems si wees sme a 2,024 
RL NITICV OR © is ss oes'sn bine Slew eee sae pe yeeh Bates Fore Rie 1,789 
Bbove. Oneonta,.... <<. sesw eee eee Peres ee 686 
Below mouth of Unadilla river. .........s.ceecceseeasess 1,638 
Below mouth of Oak creek........... ee cee eee rece ee eeees 212 
Above mouth of Oak eréeke cess 5 ven toe e e een eo ce ae 97 
Oyale : CROCK. 2 uv5- iets eeepc aioe so x ates om OROG soe ee eae 115 
Cherry Valley creek sd ica 0 Sitti = «ance ur amie hea 121 
Schenevug creek.............0.00- ERE 1G ee ee et 3 ibys 
Charlotte riverscn = sce. deus Re oe eee ee ie Martane 178 
OTC BO ETEK FS as Farce soety v6 SME da ea cee ele ee Os Shea ns 106 
Odleout creek. ior ean ne ve Sry ores ates eee pia be 115 
AP Tre al Pa TIVE, «se Fos Wace eae ee eae ee eee a 561 
PSU CDOLNALC-CPOCK 1. ste ttcane arene tery a ole wie MONE GPa ELE Gichs COME Bw UErelarS 123 
CREM OO TIVEI ee LOUUI we < Tsre ww oa ew oss se wie ote ore wee es 1,582 
Chenango river above Tioughnioga................2+500- 685 4 
Chenango river below Tioughnioga..............+..++-+-- 1,488 ; 
Chenango river above Canasawacta creek.......... a iene 297 . 
Tioughnioga river at mbuths.i se... seve cscs cgcuhewwd=s. OGD 


Tioughnioga river above mouth 6f Otselic river... eer GSE oS 
Otselic river. pele ©. #9) $28) a'7eue Wits 66) 6), 8 Velnei wil weleye lalieysile miiviis wel er eseraaetels 259 
West branch of Tioughnioga river.........6.0.0.0e0e ee 108 


pias Seat Ot a ee 164 : 
a p enol SEO ONC Be . Ps 
-. Pe ~S 
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Delaware River System 


Delaware river. The main Delaware river drains the western 
slopes of the Catskill mountains, originating on the slope of Mine 
mountain near the southwestern line of Schoharie county. It 
flows southwesterly across Delaware county to Deposit, where it 
is joined by Oquaga creek, a large tributary draining eastern 
Broome county. The upper catchment area is long and narrow, 
with numerous short lateral tributaries. It is precipitous and to 
a considerable extent covered with a not very dense second-growth 
forest. At Deposit the stream turns abruptly to the southeast, 
forming the boundary line between New York and Pennsylvania 
until Port Jervis is reached. At this point it encounters the foot 
of the Shawangunk range and its direction of flow is again turned 
to the southwest. It leaves New York State at this point. Above 
Hancock the main stream is known as the Avest branch of the 
Delaware river in order to distinguish it from % @ Bast or Pepac- 
ton branch of the river. It is also sometimes called “ Mohawk,” 
but should not be confused with Mohawk river, a tributary of the 
- Hudson. 

The declivity of Delaware river in New York State is shown 
by the following elevations above tidewater: 


Feet 
PER ICR WAKECI, fac o ois's dyn 0 4 ora he ret Se Beid < widheretwtsrolacer 600 
At Deposit.............-05 ee SS eee oe 984 
PASE HOAGW A LOLS acres a's v's aula ae 5 Fact a ren Samer LORD 


__ East branch or Pepacton river. The principal tributary of Dela- 
we ae Tiver in ‘he tS oN is Bet East branch of the Delaware 


aralle] eee main oeneeat The datthuient area is broader and | 4 


chin g than in the — of the West branch. “Several of 
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nearly due south, across Sullivan and Orange counties, entering 
the main Delaware river at Port Jervis. The catchment area of 
this stream is long and narrow, and with the exception of the 
Basher kill and Bush kill, is practically without tributaries for 
its whole length of about 50 miles. 

Mongaup river. .This stream rises in the north central part of 
Sullivan county and flows due south, entering the Delaware river 
at Mongaup. 

There are a number of other streams tributary to Delaware 
river, but none of them is of enough importance for extended 
mention. Very little water power is developed throughout this 
region, although there are a number of places where powers could 
be developed. The location of railways near the water level has 
interfered with such developments. The removal of forests has 


further undoubtedly considerably injured the tributary streams 


for mill purposes. 
The following gives the more important catchment areas of 
the Delaware river and its tributaries in New York State: 


Square miles. 
Total area in New York State............ sarin tae eee A - 2,580 
Main stream below mouth of Neversink tiver. nodes ae 3,600 
Main stream below Dorfdlervie;.. ae Cen oe 3,252. 
Main stream below junction of East and West branches, . 1,604 
West branch at mouth... seeseesee = . ae se eee 


Pepacton river at t mouth... tenes ecoete ie wes 
nouth of ; RES tas 


aaa Se 


ae yee apices ame ReowE 4 
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‘The clearing up of the catchment areas has, however, long since 
reduced the lumbering business to nothing. These streams are 
therefore much less extensively utilized than formerly. At pres- 
ent, aside from one or two points, their use is chiefly for propelling 
small sawmills and flour mills and for other moderate-sized indus- 
tries. With one or two exceptions, there are no large power 
developments, throughout the whole region, but undoubtedly a 
number of developments could be made on the Susquehanna and 
Delaware rivers, although owing to high flood flows, developments 
should be made of a yery permanent character. But this condi- 
tion, it may be premised, implies large expenditure, and whether 
large permanent developments can be made to pay on streams 
where there are no facilities for water storage is an unsettled 
question. y 

_ Ina paper on the History of the Lumber In pastry in the State 
of New York, Col. Wm. F. Fox, Superintendent. of Forests, has 
given many interesting facts relating to the early use of the 
streams for floating logs, etc., to which the reader is referred for 
an extended account under these heads.t 


Streams of Long Island 


- The sand areas of Long Island present conditions of water 
yield different from those of the other catchment areas of the 
State. We have here an extended region of course, deep sand, into — 
which the rainfall sinks easily, there being almost no surface 
runofi. These sand areas form ‘subterranean reservoirs, from 
which from 0.7 to 0.8 cubic foot per second per square > mile may 
_ be drawn, the same as from artificial reservoirs on the earth’s sur- 
pie nee natural ii aes reservoirs S osneswing a ee 
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terranean water is taken in large quantity for the supply of cities 
or for manufacturing purposes the party taking it is liable to 
the adjacent landowners the same as in the ease of diverting sur- 
face water. 

Long Island is chiefly a sandy plain, about 120 miles in length, 
with a total area of 1682 square miles. A considerable portion is 
below-an elevation of 100 feet above tidewater, although in places 
it rises to elevations of 300 feet and more. The streams are all 
small and only a few miles in length, running down from the high 
land of the middle section to the Atlantic ocean on the south and 
to Long Island sound on the north. As regards water power, the 
water resources of Long Island have little significance, although 
there are many places where small powers are utilized for grist- 
mills and other similar uses. The chief value of the inland water 
of Long Island is for the water supply of the eity of Brooklyn. 

East river, which connects Long Island sound with New York 
bay, may also be referred to for convenience as a Long Island 
water resource. The great value of the stream to the commerce 
of New York is so obvious as to hardly require mention. 

The foregoing description of the river systems of New York has 
peen made brief, because very complete descriptions have been 
given in the several monographs relating to New York State 
which appear in the report on the Water Power of the United 
States, Tenth Census, 1880. In these reports may be found the 
detail of the several river valleys, with statements as to agricul- 
tural production, population, geology, climatology, and many 
other subjects either not at all touched on, or only briefly, here. 


RUNOFE OF NIAGARA AND ST LAWRENCE RIVERS 


In view of the size of the streams and their importance the 
runoffs of Niagara and St Lawrence rivers are discussed sepa- 
rately from the balance of the streams of New York. 

Niagara river. The great developments of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company authorized by the laws of 1886 have been in part 
completed, while at the same time the original Niagara Falls power 


- development, now owned by the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & 
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Manufacturing Company, has increased greatly in capacity. The 
laws of 1886, and amendments thereto, have also authorized the 
taking from Niagara river of large quantities of water for the 
purpose of creating a water power near the city of Lockport. A 
ship canal is projected connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, and 
the Canadian government has made a concession for extensive 
power developments on the Canadian side of the river, which are 
in progress in 1904. Hence it is evident that the future demands 
for water to be taken from Niagara river and delivered either into 
the lower river below the falls or into Lake Ontario independent 
of the river are very large, and the interest which the people of the 
State of New York have in the runoff of Niagara river becomes 
exceedingly important. , 
_ A recent determination of the area of the basin drained by 
the Great Lakes and of the water surfaces of he Jakes themselves 
is that given in the report of the United Stated Deep Waterways 
Commission, from which the following general summary is taken. 
This determination was made in 1896. In 1898 the Board of 
Engineers on Deep Waterways redetermined these areas but with- 
- out changing any except that of Lake Erie, which was taken at 


9932 square miles. : - = ieee 
Area of Area of Total area We 
a + water surface, catchment, of basin, : 
Lake square miles square miles square miles -~ 
BRN erior snes, foals + aside eee ts 31,800 48,600 80,400 


45,700 68,100 


52,100 75,800 


Ee aa, a ee NE eee 2 aaa leg 
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New York has an area of 789 square miles. The area of the river 
itself from its head at Lake Erie to the falls, is 21 square miles.t 
The accompanying table gives the precipitation within and in 
the vicinity of the catchment area of the Great Lakes for the years 
from 1892 to 1895, inclusive. In this table a few only of the 
many precipitation records which are now available have been 
used. ‘Lhe records here appearing are, it is believed, sufficient to 
show the mean precipitation of the basin of the Great Lakes for 
the years indicated. In this table the monthly precipitation has 
been omitted, as it can readily be found in the annual reports of 
the United States Weather Bureau, and the data have been con- 
densed to show the total quantities for the storage, growing and 
replenishing periods, together with the total annual quantity. 


Tapie No. 39—Preciertation (IN INCHES) WITHIN AND IN THB 
Vicinity OF THE CATCHMENT AREA OF THE Great LAKES, 1892 


To 1895, INCLUSIVE. | 
~ December June September 
t t 


Locality and year May aggre Hoveeeak _ Annual 
Pokegama Falls, Minn. : 
ME ee ie eee 316s 6.005 See eee 
A808 yond; Ser ener eae 9.64 13.06 ~—2.84 25.54 
Cy eee Soe Pr Pyne 14.72 8.04 9.01 31.77 


1895. a Ce See) eee ee = . 9.14 12.49 5.70 “ 27133. 
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Taste No. 39—Continued. 


December June September 
Locality and year May Atieunt November Annual 
Duluth, Minn.: 
SNE. ee ee GA hme Sie Ih hear gs) 2.39 32.13 
del! Sd canna an ee ae 11.08 6.86 3.64 21.58 
gS oR eae lr geet Pea 19.44 3.80 SO Lee Leto 
OS RSM | ee ee eer ee - 6.44 9.32 140. 23.46 
1 RDG oth aaa Ss gl eg A on WS eee eta A oP Zico 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Lah hee RIES Pia ee PO 13.78 238.32 2.33 “39.43 
DO. divs CR tore eee 12.80 Yee: ORE CO od 
eee Sa ee nine 15.66 Lo73 6.46 28.85 
Otome ce eventeNo as Sake 8s ed 2 i es 5, Ole 22.69 
; SP eae ere ee I A A oa z Res a ielete EOC 
Green Bay, Wis.: «tT , 
TD. eee iceths oe «EY ENS A GRAIG 8) a1 BES 6 
ee ease 14.55. 8,12... 7.15) 80.12 
SO pane ee eee ie: avons 19.65 8.52 10.46 38 63 
PSV ewe at ee oye BO OG ee bn Donn rnd SO te 
MIAN ae Saban eee ee ee Bae 31.21 “4 
a 
Madison, Wis. « Fe 
LS Oo pet eacaohe ld ake Eee eres T1889" Vy 34 4.89 yee wee 


Meee 1593.65 2: ence Meeks, Peet Csr! ae Hines oe pe 
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TapLE No. 39—Continued. 


abetted sane Sb gare ade! 
Locality and year May August November Annual 
ee tik. 
TEL a 2 SE eee 16.03 14.66 5.56 .86.25. 
MS Oe. A. ck ep eh ernc ees 13.93 6.85 6.18 26.96 
BO94 so ha msn Wh eo eRe 14,48 3.16 10,3066 27794 
oss ape OS ea pee oe a 9.58 10.70 7.00 27.28 
cc) rey ese O ir mr er se 26.61 
Logansport, Ind 
i yet Ee ae cet D726 10 91 6.97345 at 
1298 eRe eas 24.45 4.52 8.92. 37.89 
TOROS ees 6 Cee eere pi est BF 4.58 7.82. 33.51 
TEOD Pe eisai we oes oe 9.08 6.40 8.56 24.04 
Medina d. oa OS at tae tn cen ere ene 35.15 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
AB O2 Ree Se renew RY 14.52 8.18 T.10 cm sO ae 
LS9SC ae ae aS 20.54 7.18 10.33 38.05 
TEs pager i aiwid reg wae ket 2.76 7.21 26.60 


ee Ten Haven, Mich.: 
oa) = 2 bile Ee ees suai ae. 


4 tiny 
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Tasty No. 89—Continued. 


Piao eens oat Seve nee 
Locality and year May August November Annual 
St. Ignace, Mich.: 
(SNS: rel ae te ee 12.389 10.30 6.48 29.12 
LISL!S Cn spell See Say pe eee eee 15.61 7.94 8.381 31.86 
ad en ets ok Nena Reale kok 17.80 6.83 9.80 34.43 
PP ican Pe ile Meee aia! abs S211..66 4.59 &.98 . 25.23 
1 eg ce ne ee. San ae 30.16 
Traverse City, Mich.: 
a hel 7: We pane ee ia ny nme 17. Go, SLO a, S. Uk = Oakes 
pA 2S ae rg ger eet er 17.88 (Ute 1 ed bore S606 
FE ie Sok wid tei ee NS 20.62 5.61 DS ee OO SOU 
ESO OU he kWh srs OS Se 16.69 +2 (roo 2a 67 ; 
; 1 CE ae ya en ee ee ee a ee — 84.63 
; - 
Cleveland, Ohio: ed epee 
ee ene, eee 19.84 2 11691 ~ 5.90. 87.68. BN: 
BSUS Prabhas a aie eee we 1909 5.46. 1.45 os 32.00 
Toate are 15528 5.55 7.77. = 28.60 


TSO Faison hae ti pelt - “9.29 4259. C-9ie 2479 
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Taste No. 39—Concluded. 


December J Laie pgs 
Locality and year May August November Annual 
Rochester, N. Y.: . 
OTe hentwtare ater eee etna etee a Wy fey (see Ee 5.94 37.10 
LRG Courses oe «deere 18.05 9.36 6.02 33.43 
LODE Fes Saw ose a Deere 21.26 7.05 7.14 35:45 
(he's PU iene oc al oa 16.16 6.84 7:15, 30.16 
Meant « «-.-cateucn avy Vansant Axe aNd en are tie eee 34.03 | 
Oswego, N. Y.: 4 
TSSD ihe POE AS Pei tS. 33... 8s SF BIST, 
1803ia.L0 aaa Tae 14.68 9/88. 80169 89.47. ae 
LOOSE 8s Son ales wate ae 19.55 6.46... Li jaa Seid 
LSOG2 5.0 tec ae aces Seta 15.06 6.25... 9.08 280.59 
MCE. ercacheoneren onbhiat pres o7.e jecortonty gnanisaar'el efi ors dit coestoc one’s eaten ~ $4.84 
Winnipeg, Manitoba: 
S802 see Se et 6.65.) 18.70. 3 SGs Ocal 
LS OSAS. oS Get Niyoki ueleayehe 8.25 10.81 4°35. 23.41 
LAOS cai kievtn ee ree a eri crs 5.84 18.19 


1S YBa be wise Ziciwerw es BAB. -- B62”. 2. ee 
EE clot ccnrsc scree ret Se ce Ce 19.53 = 


; ' os an = 5 ———— A 
ay Port Arthur, Ontario: rae ee 
= - y ma be ; = Rae Ged Ieorivds ee TTY ar ae a BK x . 
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These precipitation data are of Special interest because the year 
1895 was the culmination of a period of exceedingly low water. 
They show that for a period of four years the precipitation of 
this basin was low, and in consequence the runoff of the tributary 
streams must have been exceedingly small. As illustrating this 
proposition, we will refer to the runoff of the Upper Mississippi,! 
where there is a reservoir system controlling a catchment area 
of 3265 square miles, first operated about 1885. The rainfall 
of the area tributary to these reservoirs, as indicated by records 
kept at Leech lake, Lake Winibigoshish, and Pokegama Falls 
from 1885 until the present time is, on an average, from 24 to 
26 inches per year. The highest recorded yearly precipitation 
is 31.87 inches, at Pokegama Falls in 1894. The rainfall of the 
area tributary to the Upper Mississippi resefyoirs is found to awe 
be quite similar to that of the region tributary jo-Lake Superior. 

Hence the runoff of this reservoir system may be considered 
as representing the runoff of the catchment area of Lake 
Superior and the northern portion of Lakes Michigan and Huron. 
The following gives the discharge from these reservoirs for the 
— years 1892 to 1895, inclusive, corresponding with the years of 
precipitation shown in table No. 39. <<. ae 


Mean rain- Runoff Proportion — 
: on (ye of runoff ~ 
, catchment catchment to 
Water year. area. area, rainfall. 
Inches Inches Per cent 
21.33 LT ee ae Iie, 
ee 
ge .< 
25.42 SS een UL, i 


Pe Mr PIS 26.63 8.62 218: be ae 
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Me tabulation shows that during the years 1892 to 1895, . 


inelusive, the mean runoff of the Upper Mississippi area was 
only 3.61 inches on the total catchment. These figures, however, 
are subject to correction because the state of the reservoirs at 
the beginning and ending of the four-year period is not given in 
the report of the United States engineers, from which these data 
are taken. This correction, however, can not be very large, 
because the reservoirs are so operated as to be emptied, generally 
speaking, each year. In considering the runoff of these Upper 
Mississippi reservoirs, due consideration should be given to the 
fact that the water area of the reservoirs is 585 square miles, or 
nearly 18 per cent of the whole. For Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, St Clair, and Erie we have a total water surface of 
87,895 square miles, with a total catchment area, including the 
surface of the lakes, of 265,095 square miles. The water surface 
of these several lakes is, therefore, about 83 per cent of the entire 
area of the basin, or nearly double the relative area of water 
surface and catchment area for the Upper Mississippi reservoirs. 
With other conditions the same, this fact would probably lead 
to a somewhat greater proportion of runoff from the Great Lakes. 
The Upper Mississippi reservoirs are in a forested region, and it 
is interesting to consider what the runoff will be after the forests 
are removed. Taking into account results in other places, it is 


probable that the runoff, under conditions of deforestation, will - 


not exceed an average of about 2 inches per year. 

Runoff of Desplaines river. By way of further illustrating the 
yield of streams in the vicinity of the Great Lakes area, we will 
refer to the runoff of the Desplaines river, as given in table No. 40. 
This stream has been measured by the Chicago Drainage Com- 
mission, with certain intermissions as shown since January, 1886, 
the catchment area above the point of measurement being 683 
square miles. The catchment comprises a long and narrow flat 


region extending from near Chicago to a few miles north of 
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Milwaukee, the eastern line being for the entire distance nearly 
parallel to Lake Michigan and in places only 2 or 3 miles distant 
therefrom. The area drained by the Desplaines river is large 
enough to give a fair idea of the average yield of streams tribu- 
tary to Lake Michigan in northern Illinois and Indiana, western 
Michigan, and southern and central Wisconsin. In 1893, with a 
mean rainfall on the catchment area of 39.96 inches, the total 
runoff was 10.14 inches, of which 8.61 inches occurred during the 
storage period from December to May, inclusive. In 1894, with 
a total rainfall of 27.94 inches, the total runoff was 7.70 inches, 
of which 7.54 inches occurred in the storage period. For the year 
1895 the total rainfall was 27.28 inches. The runoff data of this 
year are incomplete, but taking into account the sequence of the 
rainfall it is clear that the total runoff for that year did not 
exceed about 2.0 to 2.5 inches. The effect ofthe three dry years 
1893, 1894, and 1895 in the Desplaines catchnient area is shown 
by the record of 1896, where, with a total rainfall‘of 39.58 inches, 
the total runoff was only 6.69 inches, of which 5.39 inches oc- 
curred in the storage period. These figures indicate that the 
ground water of the Desplaines area must have been so low at 
the end of 1895 as to absorb a large portion of the heavier rainfall 
of 1896 before any great amount could appear as runoff.t 


*For details of the measurements of the Desplaines river see Data Per- 
_ taining to Rainfall and Stream Flow, by Thomas T. Johnston, si eae 
_ Western Soc. C. H., Vol. I (June, 1896). 
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Taste No. 41—EvAPoRATION FROM THE DESPLAINES CATCHMENT, 
AS GIVEN BY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RAINFALL AND RUNOFF IN THE 


PRECEDING TABLE. 
[Inches on the catchment.] 


Decem- June to pte 
Water year. ae Md August. N ovem- Total. 
hes Guests aedhen Dre 6 5.5 6 Oa ee oa 5.54 DOG wees 
SOLAS a cta's ww One oe oe 2.95 6.00) i Poerr eee oes ae 
LOCO Fes foe See eee 11.80 10.08 8.05 29.93 
S90 2s anor v ie ica Se aes eae On ed area TE -SACL eomstslaoten tore 
1892. 25 -av-cin dre eerie ree 7.80 § bo setae 
1 O98 anaes tans seneees 5.32 5.34 6.16 16.82 
TROL ino iicie re create 6.94 8.07 10.238 20.24 . 
LO0B sus on awe Soren goes 10.69 he eee | 
jE ea acer ena 5 es 14.18 9:78 <= 28:98 32.89 : 


Runoff of Muskingum river. In ttable No. 42 is given the rain- 

- fall and runoff record for Muskingum river, Ohio, as measured at 
Zanesville} for the years 1888 to 1895, inclusive, the area of the 
catchment above the point of measurement being 5828 square 
miles. The headwaters of the stream are not far from Lake Erie 
and on the dividing line between the hill country of the east and 
the prairie country of the Mississippi valley. Hence this stream 
represents conditions applicable to the runoff of the Ohio streams 
tributary to Lake Erie. The rainfall record as used in, this table 

is the mean of the records kept at Akron, Canton, sain ce . 

town and Wooster, and may be Sores to sea ee ~ i 
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In 1894 the rainfall dropped to a total of 30.51 inches and the 
runoff to a total of 8.70 inches, of which 7.63 inches occurred in 
the storage period. In 1895 the total rainfall was 29.84 inches 
and the total runoff 4.90 inches, of which 4.04 inches occurred 
during the storage period. 

Runoff of Genesce river. Genesee river, while not tributary to 
the Great Lakes above Niagara river, may still be cited as showing 
that at times the runoff of streams tributary to the Great Lakes is 
very low. Referring to table No. 48, which, for the years 1890, 
1891 and 1892, gives the rainfall and runoff of Oatka creek, a 
tributary of the Genesee, we learn that in the water year 1891, 

with a rainfall of 88.12 inches, the runoff was 14.05 inches. In 


» 
i i 


1892, with a rainfall of 41. 69 inches, the runoff was 15.42 inches. 


7 AEMLOCK. | Hy ; 7 Ff 
Fig. 20 Section of weir erected on Genesee river in 1896. 


Taking the record of Genesee river proper, for the years 1893- 
1898, inclusive, ‘as. given in table No. 43, we learn that for the 
water year 1894, with a mean precipitation above the point of © 
measurement of of 47.79 inches, the runoff was 19.38 inches, of which E 
15.73 inches oodurted in ee perjod. In 1896: the eS ne <a & 
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These figures are cited to show that in years of low rainfall 
the runoff of streams tributary to the Great Lakes is low, and as 
a consequence the runoff of Niagara river will necessarily be 
affected thereby. 

Aside from the measurements made by the Board of Engineers 
on Deep Waterways in 1898, the most elaborate measurements 
thus far made are those of the Lake Survey in 1867 and 1869 which 
are, however, extremely unsatisfactory. According to these meas- 
urements the mean discharge, rainfall and evaporation from the 
Great Lakes for the year 1868, in cubic feet per second, were as 
follows :! 


Lake Mean dis- Total rainfall Evaporation 
charge on basin from surface 

Sel re soe 86,000 171,430 27,690 
Huron and Michigan...... 225,000 251,450 59,890 
ES = aa heir oa) 265,000 100,540 14,310 

ae 
SS CNG tea ee ee eee ae eee 523,420 101,890 
a = es 


According to the Deep Waiterways Commission’s tabulation of 
records of hights of the Great Lakes, it appears that the water 
level fluctuated through a series of years to the extent of about 
3.8 feet. In the present discussion we are chiefly concerned with 
the fluctuations of Lake Erie, which control the discharge of 
Niagara river. From table No. 44, which gives the mean monthly 
elevations of Lake Erie at Buffalo for the years 1865-1898, in- 
clusive, it appears that the highest mean monthly elevation during 
these years was for June, 1876, when the mean lake surface was 
574.31 feet. The lowest mean monthly eleyation for the period was 
for Noyember, 1895, when the mean for the month was 570.49 feet. 


The range in the mean monthly elevations for this period was 


therefore 3.82 feet. a 
In regard to table No. 44 it is stated in the Report of the Board 
of Engineers oni Deep Waterways that the uncertainty concerning 
the stability of the Buffalo gage previous to 1896, together with 
the excessive fluctuations of the lake level at Buffalo, appear to 
make the Cleveland gage record more reliable, and it has therefore 
been used in determining the mean monthly elevations of the lake. 


iThese figures are derived from Mr Cooley’s Lakes and Gulf Waterways, 


as corrected and given in the Journal of the Assoc. of Eng. Soc., Vol. VIII _ 


(March, 1889), p. 132. 
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Temporarily, much greater fluctuations than indicated in the 
foregoing table have been experienced, due largely to wind aiction, 
to which Lake Erie, on account of its shallowness, and the fact 
that its general direction is favorable for the sweep of the pre- 
vailing winds, is peculiarly subject. In regard to the measure- 
ments of the Lake Survey, it may be remarked that they indicate 
large variations in discharge from all of the lakes, from the effects 
of winds and other disturbing causes, but give little clew to the 
quantities at either of the extremes of high or low water. Ac- 
cording to Lyman E. Cooley the extreme low-water discharge is 
probably 20 to 30 per cent less than the Lake Survey figures, and 
extreme high water 20 to 30 per cent more. 

Measurements of the amount of water flowing in Niagara river 
_were begun in December, 1891, at a time when the water in Lake 
Erie was very low and the conditions were ‘considered specially 

_ favorable for minimum discharge. The Sd tae given in the 
Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1893, part VI, pp. 
4364-4371. The point selected was about 1000 feet below the Inter- 
national bridge at Black Rock, near the foot of Squaw island, at 
which point the river is free from eddies. Niagara river, on leay- 
ing Lake Erie, has a nearly straight channel about 2000 feet wide 
for the first 2 miles. The fall in this section is from 4 to 5 feet, 
and the velocity ranges from 7 miles per hour at the upper end to 
about 5 miles at the lower end. The point was chosen, after care- tes 
- ful consideration, as the point in that vicinity least subject One I 
disturbance. In taking the cross sections, the width, which varies | 
slightly with different stages of the river, was accurately deter. 
mined for gage readings 1 foot apart, and for extreme points the ; s 
" idth was determined by interpolating values derived- from the 
own slope of the river banks. A local gage was as established at 
ne of oe International scl by setting gage ee: 


——-- 
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to have been seriously affected by strong winds. Still the daily 
record shows that there must have been some wind action. The 
current velocities were obtained after the methods used by the 
Mississippi River Commission and described in their reports, all 
velocity observations being taken with a current meter, with 
electrical. appliances for recording the number of revolutions. 
The following are some of the results obtained : * 
Mean hight 


Mean hight on Buffalo Discharge per 
Date on local gage gage second 
1891 Feet Feet Cu. feet 
December 24 2) as eae ae ate ee 0.05 — 2.95 164,648 
December: 14 mvc svc nidbenierens ene 0.65 —1.85 191,822 
December 21 5-35. ici .0 sen oh 0.735 —1.75 193,522 
December 20. 6304 ese Aires 0.885 | (—1.75 201,433 
December QF. co As ewes ewe 1.125 —1.45 208,597 
December: 10.2005 ve 5 cane. ocr 1.33 — 0.50 218,353 
; 1892 
DL eR VMeL UO cotNN cr, or nthtat unis 10 8 Te (ee 1.562 — 0.80 213,180 
NEV acy she tao aan A Sis ee Se 1.750 — 0.85 218,988 
Nip OL ce sugar a, ees, 2.292 +0.15 236,762 


The tabulation shows (1) a variation in lake elevations, as indi- 
cated in the Buffalo gage, from —2.95 on December 24, 1891, to 
+0.15 on May 24, 1892, a range of 3.10 feet; (2) a variation in 
discharge of 72,114 cubic feet per second. There are some dis- 
crepancies in the results.which it is not necessary to discuss at 
length ; but in the absence of more satisfactory data we may safely 
assume, in view of the foregoing evidence as to the small runoff of 
streams tributary to and in the vicinity of the Great Lakes, that 
the figures obtained in the fall of 1891 and spring of 1892, are more 
nearly correct than the larger figures of the Lake Survey. By 
plotting the observed discharges a mean discharge curve has been 
_ obtained, from which the discharge of the river at points within 
the range of the observation can be taken off, when one has the 
tabulated hights of the Buffalo gage before him. At present 
these measurements are, on the whole, not considered sufficiently 


1Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, United Beatce Army, 1898, a 
VL ‘p. 4867. 
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exact to justify the labor of preparing a tabulation of this 
character 

Referring to the tabulation on page 311, it is learned that the 
rainfall in that portion of the basin of the Great Lakes tributary 
to Niagara river was, for 1868, 523,420 cubic feet per second, and 
the evaporation from the water surface of the lakes tributary to 
Niagara river was 101,890 cubic feet per second. Hence the 
evaporation from the lake surfaces was nearly 20 per cent of the 
rainfall on the whole basin. Assuming for the moment the truth 
of these figures, we have 80 per cent of the total rainfall from 
which the land evaporation must be deducted before anything can 
run off. Again assuming the land evaporation at 1.70 feet, there 
results a loss from this source alone of 298,000 cubic feet per 
second; adding to this the evaporation loss from the water sur- 
faces gives a total evaporation loss of 399,990 cubic feet per 
second. The runoff is the difference between ‘rainfall and total 
evaporation losses. If, therefore, the land evaporation was 1.7 
feet for the year 1868, the runoff would have been’in reality only 


1There have been a number of independent measurements of volume of the 
Niagara, and though the results differ widely, they probably do not differ 
more than the actual volume of the river at various stages of Lake Hrie. 

Lyell (1841 ?) quotes Ruggles as authority for a volume of 250,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

E. R. Blackwell, computed by Allen (Am. Jour. Sci., 1841), obtains 374,000 
cubie feet per second. His work was afterwards recomputed by D. F. 
Henry, who obtained 244,797 cubic feet per second. 

In the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States ae 
for 1867-68, D. F. Henry gives as a result of observations in August and 
September, 1867, 242,494 cubic feet per second. A year later he recom- 
puted from the same data, and obtained 240,192 cubic feet per second. He 
also made a new measurement by a different method (see report for 1868- 
069) from which he obtained two results, 304,807 and 258,586 cubic feet per 
second. “ee 

W. F. Reynolds (Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, 1870?), gives the result of observations from June to September; — 
1869, 212,860 cubic feet per second. 

In the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for 
1871, there is a mention of a result, without date of measurement, 245,296 
cubic feet per second. 

_ In the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for 
1891-92, Quintus, as a result of gaging, gives the volume, reduced to mean 
stage, as 232,800 cubic feet per second. - 

Sir Casimir §8. Gzowski, from continuous observations at the Inter- 
national bridge, 1870-1873, gives an average discharge for tbat be of 
246,000 cubie feet per second. 
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123,330 cubic feet per second instead of 265,000 cubic feet per 
second, as determined by the Lake Survey. These figures, while 
not conclusive, are suggestive, so much so, indeed, that taking into 
account all the conditions it seems clear that in a series of years of 
minimum rainfall the runoff of the Great Lakes, tributary to 
Niagara river, may be as low as from 6 to 9 inches a year on the 
catchment. At the former figure the mean discharge would be 
about 177,700 cubic feet per second.t 

As an additional source of loss from the Great Lakes the diver- 
sion of 10,000 cubic feet per second through the Chicago drainage 
canal to the headwaters of Illinois river may be referred to. 
Thus far the discussion of such loss has been mainly conducted 
on the supposition that the mean discharge of the Great Lakes at 

Viagara was about 265,000 cubic feet per second. If this were 
true the injurious effect of such diversion could only appear dur- 
ing a series of extremely dry years. The writer can not but think 
that this whole question of the runoff of Niagara river has become 
fogged by a discussion based thus far purely on averages. What 
we really want to know is the runoff of a cycle of dry years. With 
such data we can compute the effect of a given diversion more 
satisfactorily than when dealing with means. 

With a cycle of rainfall years, either high or about the average 
yery little effect from such diversion will be observed, the con- 
sensus of opinion at the present time apparently being that it will 
not exceed about 0.8 to 0.4 foot in depth over the areas affected. 
Owing to the balancing of conditions due to the pondage of the 
Great Lakes, and which requires years in order to complete a 
cycle, it is uncertain whether the abstraction of 10,000 cubic feet 
per second at Chicago would be specially detrimental at Niagara 


‘By way of illustrating further the probable inaccuracy of the Lake Survey 
figures, it may be pointed out that if the determination of evaporation from 
the water surfaces at 101,890 cubic feet per second and runoff at 265,000 — 
cubic feet per second for the year 1868 is correct, the total outgo from these 
two sources was 368,890 cubic feet per second, leaving the land evaporation 
for that year at 156,330 cubic feet per second, or at 0.9 foot over the 
catchment. 

By studying the evaporation of the Upper Mississippi reservoirs, the 
Desplaines and Muskingum rivers, and other streams herein referred to, 
it will readily be seen that it is exceedingly improbable that a land evapo- 
ration as low as 0.9 foot ever occurred over the whole catchment of the 
Great Lakes. : 
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Falls, although in years of extreme low flow it is probable that it 
would be apparent. If, however, the minimum flow of N jagara 
river is really as low as 150,000 to 180,000 cubic feet per second, 
it is clear that the loss of 10,000 cubic feet per second will be a 
matter worth taking into account. 

In a paper on The Reservoir System of the Great Lakes of 
the St Lawrence Basin, Col. Hiram M. Chittenden discusses 
many of the questions in regard to the runoff of the Great Lakes. 
This paper is accompanied by a Mathematical Analysis of the 
Influence of Reservoirs Upon Stream Flow, by Jas. A. Seddon, 
which elucidates many of the more pertinent facts affecting such 
flow. 

In the discussion of the etfect of diverting 10,000 cubic feet 
per second at Chicago on the levels of the Great Lakes, by Lyman 
BK. Cooley, which appears in the Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Deep Waterways Association, held at 
Cleveland in September, 1895, it is stated that assuming the cor- 
rectness of the figures derived from the Lake Survey placing the 
mean discharge of St Clair river at 225,000 cubic feet per second, 
the abstraction of 10,000 cubic feet per second would diminish 
the mean outflow in St Clair river by nearly 4.5 per cent and in 
Niagara river by about 3.75 per cent. Mr. Cooley says that, 
reasoning on lines obvious to those unacquainted with hydraulic 
principles, it is apparent that the ruling depth in the rivers at 
mean level can not be lessened by an amount greater than the 
percentages just stated; but if we consider the question as an 
hydraulic proposition, taking into account the relation of mean 
radius to area and perimeter, it is apparent thait the effect on 
lake levels would be only a fraction of that indicated by the 
reduction in volume. = 

From September, 1897, to September, 1898, the Board of Engi- 
neers on Deep Waterways made an extended series of current 
meter measurements of the outflow of Niagara river. These 
measurements were made at the International railway bridge at 
Buffalo, and are the best thus far made. The minimum flow 
occurred in November, 1895, when the mean for the month was 
177,852 cubic feet per second, and the mean for the whole year 


1Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. XL (Dec. 1898), pp. 355-448, inclusive. 
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was 187,255 cubic feet per second. Table No. 45, giving these 
discharges, has been constructed by substituting the mean 
monthly eleyations of Lake Erie from the preceding table in the 
formula for discharge of Niagara river. It extends from 1865- 
1898, inclusive. 

It will be noticed that on a preceding page the writer states that 
the mean discharge for a year may be as low as 177,700 cubic feet 
per second, or not exceeding about 6 inches in depth over the entire 
catchment area. For the year 1895 the meam discharge for the 
entire year was only 10,000 cubic feet per second in excess of 
this figure, but it is certain that 1895, while a low year, was not 
absolutely the minimum year. In view of the foregoing, it is 
believed that when properly used, intelligent analysis of rainfall, 
runoff and evaporation may be sufficient to settle such a question. 

The literature of the discharge of Niagara JXiver and of the 
probable effect on the lake levels of abstract ng 10,000 cubic feet 
per second at Chicago has grown so extensive to preclude fur- 
ther discussion here. Those wishing “to pursue the subject may 
consult the references given in the footnote. 

The following is a summary of the matter: 

1) The studies of the Lake Survey indicate a mean discharge 
of Niagara river of about 265,000 cubic feet per second, with a 
range above and below the mean of from 20 per cent to 30 per ee 
cent. : a 

_ 2) The measurements made from “Decepabar to ua 1891-92, 
indicate a minimum discharge as low, or even lower, than 141 ,000 
cubic feet per second. 
3) The measurements of the Board of. i sieme aatee ; 
erways, made in 1898-99, indicate a mean discharge from 
Tahal of ee 00) enbig ies == ‘Second, omens 
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thus far made. The reasons for this view may be derived from 
the preceding discussion of the runoff of Niagara river. 

St Lawrence river. According to the report of the Deep Water- 
ways Commission, the area of the water surface of Lake Ontario 
is 7450 square miles, and the area of the tributary catchment, 
exclusive of the area of the lake itself, 25,530 square miles. The 
total area of the catchment basin, including both land and water 
surfaces, is 32,980 square miles. The area of the water sur- 
face of St Lawrence river from Gallops rapids to Montreal? 
given at 220 square miles, and the area of the tributary catchment 
at 5710 square miles; hence the total area of the basin of the 
St Lawrence from Gallops to Montreal becomes 5930 square 
miles. 

In the foregoing figures Lake Ontario is considered ag beginning 
in Niagara river, at the foot of Niagara Falls and terminating 
at the head of Gallops rapids, whence the following subdivisions 
of water-surface area are derived; Niagara river, 5 square miles; 
Lake Ontario proper, 7260 square miles; St. Lawrence river, 185 
Square miles; giving a total, as above, of 7450 square miles. 

Of the total area of catchment of 25,530 square miles, 14,275 
Square miles lie within the State of New York and 11,255 square 


*For literature of discharge of Great Lakes and allied questions see (1) 
reports Chief of Engineers, 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1882; (2) reports Chief of 
Engineers, 1893; (3) Eng. News, Vol. XXIX (March 2, 1898); (4) The Lakes 
and Gulf Waterways, by L. HE. Cooley ; (5) The Level of the Lakes as affected 
by the Proposed Lakes and Gulf Waterway, a discussion before the Western 
Society of Engineers, in Jour. of the Assn. of Eng. Socs., Vol. VIII (March, 
1889); (6) An Enlarged Waterway Between the Great Lakes and the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard, by BH. L. Corthell, with discussion, in Jour. of the Assn. of 
Eng. Socs., Vols. X and XI (April, June and December, 1891, and July, 
1892); (7) Lake Level Effects on Account of the Sanitary Canal-at Chicago, 
by L. E. Cooley, in Proceedings International Deep Waterways Convention, 
at Cleveland, September, 1895; (8) A Technical Brief, by Thomas T. John- 
ston, covered by the preceding reference; (9) papers by William Pierson 


' Judson, on An Enlarged Waterway Between the Great Lakes and the At- 


lantie Seaboard, pamphlets, 1890 and 1893; (10) Report of Board of Engi- 
neers on Deep Waterways, Document 149, Fifty-sixth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, House of Representatives (1900). Also (11), Report on The Regulation 


of Lake Erie, by George Y. Wisner. Document No. 200, Fifty-Sixth Con- 


gress, First Session, House of Representatives (1899). This latter report is 
also given in The Report of the Board of Engineers on Deep ME Ok 
as per reference (10). 

*Report of U. S. Deep Waterways Commission, 1897, House Dainese 
No. 192, Fifty-fourth Congress, Second Session, pp. 151-153. 
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miles in the province of Ontario. The standard low-water eleva- 
tion of Lake Ontario is taken as 244.53 feet, and the standard ° 
high-water elevation as 249.04 feet above tide. 

St Lawrence river is considered as beginning at Gallops rapids. © 
The following tabulation gives the elevation of water surface at a 
number of points. 


ELEVATION ABOVE TIDE OF LOW-WATER AND HIGH-WATER SURFACE 
or Str. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Locality stride om, Biante ae 

Feet Feet 
Ogdensburg... - ivateee = eens 244.28. 248 .57 
Lake St Francis, at Valleyfield.....-. ies 153 .50 155.94 
Lake St Louis, at Melicheville......---- 70.0 77.50 
Montreal «cs 03200 00 seer nile sens 23.10 35.78 


ee 


The area of water surface of the St Lawrence from Gallops 
rapids to Montreal is 220 square miles, and the total area of 
catchment not included in the surface of the river is 5710 square 
miles, of which 3800 square miles lie in New York, 620 in Ontario, 
and 1290 in Quebec. The total area of the catchment, including 
water surface of the river, is 5930 square miles. : 

The only measurements as to the discharge of St Lawrence river 
thus far made are those of the Lake Survey, which give a mean 

discharge of 300,000 cubic feet per second. The recent data would 

indicate that this figure is somewhat too’ large, as in the Lake 
Survey discharge of Niagara river. The streams tributary to Lake 
Ontario, however, issue from a region of heavier rainfall than 
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feet per second, as measured by the Lake Survey, gives 1.13 cubic 
feet per second per square mile. 

These figures are for the minimum discharge—for years, or 
cycles of years, of average rainfall, the runoff will be more. 


RUNOFF OF OTHER STREAMS OF NEW YORK 
Aside from Niagara river, comparatively little definite informa- 
tion as to the runoff of streams in New York was available before 
1898. Rather singularly, aside from gagings made by John B. 
Jervis in 1835 of Madison and Eaton brooks, the State of New 
York had never made any gagings, although one might suppose 
that in view of its development of an extensive canal system 
earlier than this it would have investigated this important branch 
of hydrology. The few streams gaged in SS York before 1898 
are as follows: y 
_ Streams gaged before 1898. Measurements of Croton river have 
been made by the City of New York since 1868. ‘Measurements of 
Oatka creek, a tributary of Genesee river, were made for the 
Warsaw Waterworks Company from April, 1890,’to November, 
1892. Genesee river at Mount Morris was also gaged from Sep- 
tember, 1893, to March, 1897, and this stream has been gaged at 
Rochester by the City Engineer from March, 1893 to 1904. Genesee 
river was also gaged for a short time at Mount Morris in 1890. 
Hemlock lake, a tributary of Genesee river, was ‘gaged. by the 
Rochester Waterworks for the years 1880-1891, inclusive. The 
4 Hudson river has been measured at Mechanieville from October, 
1887, to 1904. A record of the water drained from Skaneateles 
lake has been kept by the Canal Department of the State fora good 
many years, but precise measurements have only been m ince 
; , 1895, at which ae a weir was” BNW at Willow 
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{894. The west branch of Canadaway creek at Fredonia was 
gaged from July 18 to September 2, 18838, and Morris run, a tribu- 
tary of Oatka creek, from July 4 to December 26, 1894. Gibson’s 
creek, another tributary of Oatka creek, was also gaged from Sep- 
tember 20,1894, to June 21, 1895. During the autumns of 1856 and 
1857 gagings were made of the following streams on Long Island, 
which are now a part of the Brooklyn water supply, in order to 
obtain the minimum delivery: Hempstead, Rockville, Valley, 
Clear, Brookfield, Springfield and Jamaica brooks. 

Possibly there are other measurements for short periods in the 
State of New York which have not been made public, but so far 
as the writer can learn the foregoing include all the systematic 
measurements of streams made in the State previous to 1898, 
except those by John B. Jervis, of Madison and Eaton brooks, 
made in 1835, the results of which are presented in Mr. Jervis’ 
report for that year to the Canal Commissioners. The broad 
proposition is therefore true that previous to 1898 the data for 
computing runoff of streams based on careful measurements of 
the same were limited in the State of New York. 

Rainfall records, however, were more common, and engineers 
were in the habit of ‘assuming that about 50 per cent of the rain- 
fall would appear as runoff in the streams. How far from true 
this is may be seen by inspecting the tables on the following 
pages. There was absolutely no preception of the fact that in the 
State of New York streams vary from a minimum runoff of 2 to 4 
inches to 10 to 12 inches, and that average’ runofts of from 8 to 10 
inches to 20 to 25 inches are common. 

Probably no one mistake of engineers has been more far- reach- 
ing than this. The great bulk of the earlier water supplies ns 
throughout the State are insufficient; power projects have been 
overestimated, and while there is no way of stating the amount 
of damage done, it may be easily assumed to rise to several mil- | 
lion dollars. This oversight is purely one of the engineering pro- 
fession, and the same kind of an oversight is taking place in_ 
many other states, in 1904. Indeed, comparatively few engineers. 
fully realize the significance of gagings. “ : 

Streams gaged for Board of Engineers on Deep Wateriane. In | 
1898 the writer undertook an investigation for the Board of Engi- : 


> aes 
: — 
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neers on Deep Waterways as to possibilities of water supply for 
enlarged canals through the State of New York. The scope of this 
investigation was exceedingly broad. It showed that a water 
supply of from 1200 to 1600 cubic feet per second would be re- 
quired for the proposed canal. This water, it was also found, 
must be drawn from some stream whose headwaters lay in the 
Adirondack plateau, which, so far as precise information in re- 
gard to its water resources was concerned, was practically an 
unknown land. In order to gain information as to the water 
yielding possibilities of the region, its flood flows, ete. the follow- 
ing gaging stations were established: 


Catchment 
area, 
Stream Gaging station County Square miles 
Hee SOTLECR IT 1 VOL ier haitsfernnals Baldwinsville ....c000.sieee. Onondaga ......... 3,103 
2. Oswego riVer.. ies. sccees Falton oi. Sen oete aioe eraie eee Oswego 
3. Chittenango creek....... BridQeport caciesecseeoaneeee Madison 
AS OnRCIGR Creek «.ccacconewe he Kenwood = * sasaseesonsmetioncte Madison . 
Be WOO! CLOCK. 2 a. iceso50t sce NCAT. WIG ss .e sees aivewcisee Oneida - 
6. W. Branch Fish ee McContiellsville-..%. Westin oubida ae = 
7. E. Branch Fish eae Above Point Rock........... eida . 
- faieon river... . About one mile above falls.. Oswego. 
. Mohawk river.. Ridge Milleec... wesw ce onelia 
10. Nine mile creek.. One mile below Stittsville... Oneida .. 
11. Oriskany creek..... oreeete bate: Gam, Oriskany.. we.. Oneida 
= 12. Oriskany creek........c.0 Coleman .......ss%iss. eoonese Oneida 
13. Sauquoit creek..... ead New York Mills............. Oneida slut = 
; 14. W. Canada. Creek. ciccc Middleville .......... aioe Herkimer Woks Cece pate LD 
15. Mohawk TIVEDo. Aah Soke ls Little Falls.. peercmwteve = CLOT AMOI’ iat siete seit ae = 
16. B. CLOCK ran deecinn WOLZEVING. slecciceea siete. vier Herkimer .......... - 256 
17. Garoga creek........ ..... Three miles above nytt ae Boatene 81 
18. Copenihiacoek. eotaregeey Below JONMStOWUs. o2seccs0es FUIEON .2...e0ccees > 040 
a Schoharie creek... State dam, Fort Hunter Montgomery . 947 
; 20. Mohawk river.. Rexford Fiats. Bas Saratoga .. 3,385 
i 21. Hudson TIVE siclers Mechanicville Saratoga .. 4,500 
22. Hudson river...... Fort Edward. . Saratoga .. . 2,800 = 
23. Schroon’ ee wae WaTTenSDUrS Kio. cn zee WELL OD cree oars - 563 aa 
24. Black river.............-.. Huntingtonville ...... Reece CH CTSON Wae saigaicies *1, 889 
es 


Of the foregoing stations, those on Hudson river at Mechanic- 


ville, Hudson river at Fort Edward, and Schroon river at War- 
_rensburg had been established, in 1895, in’connection with the 
_ Upper Hudson storage surveys. The station on Black river at _ 
gtonville had been established in March, 1897, by the ese > 
| os the data of which were furnished by ime 
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kept in 1902 together with a few at which gagings were not kept. 
Those at which gagings were not kept are marked thus +. 


Catchment 
area, 
Stream Gaging station County square miles 

Ae DCOVED SULVEL ee iwede sie’ Tisse’s “Bridge. a.cee es senene TUS WAS! seeers ae nice lt ve 242 
iS CUCKGN LV CLIve uy elecassa's vinpt iis Melts) Millssiiets semen Jefferson ...... oes 1, 851 
Be ACK TVET. 3 en. cee os .. Huntingtonyille dam PCRETAOI selene toe 1, 839 
Areas CRMRELVIOL, calste classics Watertown islessceacee ss Ue J CRHOESDNE so ates stewie es 1, 892 
5. Byram river, W. branch Portchester ......ss.0ssss.6. Westchester ....... — 
GreCatskill Creeks. 200) 6 cunt South  Calronccccse eres Greene) ys .sfics eae — 
7, Cayadutta creek......... FONMSTO Wa pore rcotactoele opie seine Balto eteecrrece os 40 
Se OHETAN SO LEVER. \9s sxe ‘Binghamton ceases cere Broome -sunuee rene Ly Oe 
9. Chittenango creek+..... Bridgeport. ssae ce ceers Madison s2.. 8.5.25.) Pour 
10. Chittenango ee ae Chittenango Watione as <> ses ehe Maison 2. ive. 2s%% 77 
ids CrotomsTiver...aneschts .. Crotom,dam: (Old). .%%-cea.23 Westchester ..... Seetcoe 
12) Delaware. riveriy......- er EOL) Mel V IS: oe cmenacten sl re OPran recs. saws ne 
13. H. Branch Delaware R..- Hancock ............-....5.. Delaware 
14. W. Branch Delaware R. Hancock rs soeraseeree nn ccte Delaware 
15. Hast Canada creek...... WOTRS VIL: seetroajanisenislee cite ware Herkimer 
16. Esopus creek...... soc Kin gstoie..con vee UME ae 
17. Wishkillseree kemeeet-iere Glenhant 2x5 ..6.ee<8 a aceesata +5 


. W. Branch Wis creek... McConnellsville ~..........- ida: eh eee ete 
. Genesee river...... - Rochester . c 


. Honeoye creek... Hast Rush. 3 7 
. Hudson ot as Fort Edward.... : 
. Hudson river.. .- Mechanicville..... . Saratoga . 
PHINGTAT eLLVOr:..steee Indian Lake dam. Hamilton 
. Kinderhook ereck-+.. East Nassau....... 
. Kinderhook creek+..... Wilson’s dam........ ‘ 
. Lake Champlain outlet. Fort Montgomery........... 1 
. Mianus river BedLord:,cigede ose ree ae WiEstiectan SL z 
. Mohawk Seteetes Dunsbachwieery. src sedecon one neninees oe 2 
. Mohawk r eae te FECL LBL Sse ceria ate ese Herkimer sho band eee tee 
. Mohawk ri ricer ROL OLE SL Lats tase se eileen Tae ae ae 7 
. Mohawk : RIGGS <MIRSS page «cman reeves Oneida, . .7oa. thee ~ 
32. Mohawk ri Schenectady «i .o.0.eseeasee) “Sehenectady: Uv. ss.e 2 an = 
2 . Mohawk ri a GL CS pennisoiendiasine eine eee Oneida ...-.......- 500 
. Moose river Moose. Liver... .teeesse webct, at Ls ONGES mses eies ota . 3846 
. Neversink river... Pott oJ ORNS scsmrcleate eed wee OTnGRES once eres 
. Normanskill F Y LL]. ony deo teeelonae PAT D OTL actrees ite ’ 
Oneida. crecky signex eres Kenwood .. SUiwwtesess  MAOISOR cues Sse TeTes. 
ONEMa LIVER. nrieidioe ee .. Brewerton nite vee say ONONGALA ee hacer 
) Oneida, civerssaiwek,. -OakwO, rine dou, Capiiaga Pat oan 
Oriskany creek........... Oriskany State aie See Oneida. »« sas Garssene 
Oswese -ulvers.iceersachiee LUON ccagnave: deere nieake (OSWEEO mwadtlea sent rents 
Oswego river.. é [ : OSWEE0....0.arieera eee 


Oswego river... Doo 5 ay . 
Qwackentil creek hee es 
45. Raquette river 9 , 
f Seemed 3 aniece { 3 ‘OnGlda, Soran tere ae 
eheheu 1r Conor ae 2,0) In Se 
- 8. Rondout creek.........:. H ee iano. = 
ee ‘ ondov 


eee ee tae e nena 


Pais, iC as 


Plate 5, 


General view of hydraulic laboratory of Cornell university. 
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is employed. Gagings are also sometimes made by the use of 
floats, but so far as New York streams are concerned, the results 
would be so unsatisfactory as to render this method undesirable. 
It has also been attempted to gage the tlow of the Mohawk river 
by velocity and slope measurements, but thus far the results are 
not satisfactory. 

The method of gaging streams by the use of the current meter 
has some adyocates who consider it superior to any other. Prob- 
ably the reason for such an opinion is that tests of a current 
meter in uniform masonry or concrete channels, where the condi- 
tions are the most favorable possible to obtain, have shown fairly 
accurate results; but in a shallow stream, flowing over a boulder 
bed, the conditions are so different as to make rational compari- 
son impossible. The current meter is indeed only really useful 
when the following conditions obtain: 

1) A smooth, uniform channel for a considerable distance on 
either side of the point selected. ,o - 

2) Considerable depth at the point selected and for several 
hundred feet to either side. 

3) Smooth bottom of either fine sand, hard earth or very fine 
gravel. 

4) That the current be positive and of some mee velocity. 

_ throughout the whole section. * 2 
: New York streams as a whole do not, except rarely, answer to 
_ these conditions. They are usually shallow, rapid flowing in — 
places, and frequently encumbered with boulders. Current meter ‘ 
observation may be at times from 100 per cent to 200 per cent in | 
_ error. Broadly, we may say therefore that where a good dam 4 


i this point. Or, if there is money available, a special 
ei Erected. Failing in either of these the current meter i 
nent, with due Ene of the limita al i 
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Annual Reports of the State Engineer and Surveyor. The follow- 
ing are the streams discussed in this connection: 


Genesee river. Hudson river. 
Oatka creek. Croton river. 
Hemlock lake. Mobawk river. 
Oswego river. Fast. Canada creek. 
Seneca river. West Canada creek. 
Skaneateles outlet. Sauquoit creek. 
Chittenango creek. Oriskany. creek. 
Black river. Schroon river. 


Richelieu river—Outlet of Lake Champlain. 


Of the foregoing, Hemlock lake has been gaged by weir and 
measurements of the amount flowing through the conduit leading 
therefrom to the city of Rochester ; Skaneateles outlet has been 
gaged by weir and the amount flowing through conduit; Lake 
Champlain outlet by rating curve, and Eaton and Madison brooks 
by weir. The balance of the streams have been gaged by measure- 
ments over dams, in accordance with the method described (1) 
in the Report to the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways; 
and (2) in the paper On the Flow of Water Over Dams. 

Gagings over dams and through water wheels. Before proceed- 
ing to describe these gagings we will consider somewhat the 
methods used. Several of these gaging stations, as at Baldwins- 
ville, High dam, Little Falls, Middleville, Dolgeville, etc. have ex- 
tensive power developments, with large quantities of water pass- 
ing through turbine water wheels for either the whole or a por- 
tion of each day. The dams at these places vary greatly in type 
form. Hardly any two cross-sections are alike, although some 
of them conform generally to certain types. Many of them have 
considerable irregularity in the crests longitudinally. The 
method of treatment in order to obtain approximately correct 
results ibecomes, therefore, a matter of difficulty. In some 
cases, as on West Canada creek, where the crest was very, irregu- 
lar, a small amount of work has been done in the way of leveling 
it. Generally, however, the crests were left in nearly the same 
condition as found. A profile was carefully taken and the crest 
divided into a series of approximately level sections for compu- 
tation. A gaging blank was furnished the gage readers, with 
columns for entering depth on crest of dam, and number of 


water wheels used, size of same, name of manufacturer and daily 
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run, working head on wheels, readings of head-race and tail-race 
gages, and other information necessary for keeping an accurate 
account of the water passing over the crest in 24 hours, as well 
as through water wheels for the same period. Gage readers were 
employed to take these readings twice each day. 

In order to obtain flows through water wheels, recourse was 
had to records of the test flume of the Holyoke Water Power Com- 
pany of Holyoke, Mass., where the principal wheels now in com- 
mon use in New York State have, at one time or another, been 
tested. On requesting a record of such tests, as applying to 
wheels at the several gaging stations, the Holyoke Water Power 
Company responded that they would furnish the records under 
the condition that they be not published unless the consent of 
parties for whom the wheels had been tested were first obtained. 
This condition being assented to, information was furnished as 
to tests of the principal wheels in use, giving Sroportional part 
of opening of speed gate for various conditionsyef tests, revolu- 
tions of wheel, quantity of water discharged, power developed, 
efficiency, etc. From these records, wheel-discharge curves have 
been prepared for the water wheels in use at each dam. . By the 
use of such curves, derived from actual tests, it is believed that 
the discharges through turbine water wheels at the various gaging 
stations have been computed with a very high degree of accuracy. 
Under these conditions turbine water wheels become in effect 
efficient water meters. In a few cases, where there were no tests 
applying, the discharges as per manufacturers’ tables have been 
used. The writer’s thanks are due to the Holyoke Water Power 
Company for the courtesy of furnishing these useful data. _ 

The work of Henry Bazin. In order to apply the results of 
these gagings, the work of Henry Bazin, Inspecteur General des _ : 
Ponts et Chaussées, which may be found in Annales des Ponts: et 
Chaussées, for the years 1888, 1890, 1891, 1894, 1896 and 1898, is 
used. In these papers Bazin has determined coefficients for a large 
number of cases, not only of crests of different widths, but with 
varying front and rear slopes, as well as for curved profiles. 
Indeed, taking into account the backward state of knowledge of 
flow over weirs, his work is in many respects revolutionary. 
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. In the beginning of his first paper Bazin remarks that the the- 
ory of the weir is the least advanced of all branches of hydraulics. 
The coefficients used in practice vary between such wide limits 
that in most cases we are unable to make a rational selection 
from the many numerical values assigned to them. 

The problem, he says, is in fact a complicated one, being con- 
nected_on the one hand with the theory of flow through orifices 
and on the other with that of open channels. The value of the 
coefficients in each case is influenced by many elements. Thus 
we ought to consider: 

1) The velocity of approach; that is, the velocity with which 
the upstream water reaches the weir, the effect of which can not 
be neglected in weirs of small hight. 

2) The contraction of the vertical section of the stream at the 
weir, the amount depending upon the hight of the weir and the 
form of the crest. 

3) The lateral contraction which, though unimportant in weirs 
of great Jength, seriously modifies the results in shorter weirs. 

As a further condition, Bazin points out that when the down- 
stream channel has a width of the length of the weir, so that the 
overflowing sheet of water, or nappe, touches at the sides, thus 
preventing free admission of air under the nappe, there occur 
special phenomena greatly affecting the flow. Figs 


Bazin’s method of experimentation may be referred to briefly, 
Say4 a. 


A standard weir was Bet ae at the head of a long chamber, 
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each experimental weir below the standard weir, and observing 
the heads synchronously on each. In these experiments a steady 
eurrent was established in the channel, and observations of the 
known value passing over the standard weir were made, which 
volume also passed over the weir under iny estigation, lower down. 
If we let H and h denote, respectively, the head upon the 
standard weir and upon the lower weir, L and 1, their correspond- 
ing lengths, and W and m, the coefficients of dischar ge, and then 
adopting provisionally Formula (1) for the standard weir— 


? 


ms MLH 4/99 TT; TT; +++ ESE ey ere (32) 
and similarly for the lower weir : 
Q=mlh Mf Lp NE ee a ee Dee, (33) 


Equating these two values of Q, we have 
MLH\/ TT \/2g = mih Sp RA 29, or 


MLH'? =m ie 
from which we deduce the value of m: 


mau(4)x(ZP 2 
or, conversely : M=m (7) x Gr) (35) 


As already stated, Bazin’s preliminary gaging operations gave, 
_ once for all, the coefficient M for the standard weir for each 


L 
value of H. The ratio oF which is very nearly unity, remained — 


_ constant for all experiments of any one series, and, therefore, we — 
_ have only to measure the Beene H and h in order to obtain the 
coefficient m.t ae 
ry description of the oi liodl of gaging ported on aye several 
not given at length here because it may be found in~ 
in the oe cited, Bahai = apis Report to ee Board 
Wa 
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runoff in cubic feet per second is given in table No. 46. Runoff | 
of Genesee River at Mount Morris for the water years 1890-1898, 
inclusive, in cubic feet per second per square mile is given in 


table No. 47. 
TABLE No. 46—RUNOFF OF GENESEE RIVER AT MOUNT MorrRIs FOR THE WATER 
YEARS, 1890-1898, INCLUSIVE 
(Catchment area—1070 square miles) 
In Cusic FEET PER SECOND 
MONTH 


1890 | 1891 | 1892 | 1893 | 1894 | 1895 1896 | 1897 


568|1,226, 733) 882 
436, 724)1,810 
900 


278 ” 183} 105} 226 i Se 
825) 200; 115 188 : eG. 


Plate 8. 
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TABLE No. 47—RUNOFF oF GENESEE RIVER AT MouNT MorRRIS FOR THE WATER 
YEARS, 1890-1898, INCLUSIVE 
(Catchment area=1070 square miles) 


| In Cusic Frer Per Suconp Per SQUARE MILE 


MONTH | 1890 | 1891 | 1892 | 1893 | 1894 | 1905 | 1896 | 1897 | 1998 | Mean 
| \— =< = 
(1) (2) | (3) | 4 | (5) | (6) | (7) | (8) | (9) | (10) | (41) 
BE COMLDER secs wees 5 cee 0.83) 0.90) 1.26) 2.03] 0.53] 1.15] 0.69] 0.82)..... 
PANUArY 25. eee 2.24) 0.68] 1.70) 1.21) 0.56] 0.41] 0.68] 1.69]..... 
BE DEU AT Ye tree ll aoe 3.26) 1.52) 1.24) 0.83} 0.21] 0.85] 0.76] 1.78]..... 
we ee Oe 2.49) 1.68} 2.00) 2.87) 1.69] 2.60) 2.30] 2.39]..... 
EAD EL een ee eS as 1.91) 1.23) 1.98} 2.24) 3.03] 1.80) 3.08] 1.17] 1.47)... 
UES oe 2.71) 0.54) 1.52] 2.26) 8.84) 0.16 0.15; 0. SO IROShe ae 
Mean of storage | re 
WETICE eer ea ecaate 1.74 1.37) 1.79) 2.82) 0.83! 1.36] 1.07) 1.54! 1.50 
LS eee be 0.40 1.26) 0.31} 0.98) 0.12] 0,35) 0.39) 0.72)..... 
J 1.66] 0.32. 1.79] 0.26) 0.12] 0.10) 021 0.40, 0.39)..... 
LOC 0.25) 0.22) 1.15] 0.30}-0.19) 0,11 0.18), 0.38) 0.69)..... 
= =a eS == 
Mean of growing Poe ps 
DELLOG sense. 1.20) 0.31) 1.43) 0.29] 0.42) 0.11 0.28) 0.39) 0.60 0.48 
September ......... aetg 0.40 0.21} 0.30) 0.83) 0.09) 0.14].0.16] 0.43]..... 
WStOborn see ssc. 1.95) 0.22) 0.28) 0.35) 0.38! -0.10| 1.56] 0.16] 0.68|..... 
November......... 1.88) 0.36) 0.51] 0.48] 0.73] 0.42) 0.73] 0.83] 1.75]..... 
Mean of replenish- aa! 
ing period...... 1.67| 0.82) 0.34| 0.38] 0.64' 0.20] 0.82] 0.22] 0.79) 0.46 
Yearly mean...|..... 1.03) 1.13] 1.06 1.43 0.49) 0.94 0.69 1.11) 0.99 


This record of Genesee river is made up as follows: From April, 


1890, to November, 1892, actual gagings of Oatka creek, above — 


the village of Warsaw, with a catchment area of 27.5 square miles, 
have been used. From December, 1892, to August, 1893, in- 


clusive, gagings were not kept of Genesee river, and accordi lingly 


for this period the runoff is approximately computed from the 


September, 1893, to February, 1897, fo 
that oF RBenese river at es poses shales 10 


inclusive, 


the 
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Computed discharge Computed discharge p . 
Aer F , © Percentage dif- 
H-=head-on h=head-on over weir, in cubic over dam, in cubic “reren ext in 
weir, in feet dam, in feet feet per second, for feet per second, for discharges 


heads = heads =/t 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
0.50 0.60 185 135 = 37.0 
0.70 0.83 310 330 + 6.0 
0.80 0.90 450 445 i 
1.02 1.00 540 505.5 Garena 
1.86 1.55 1 325 1 260 fil 
2.01 1.75 1 490 1 605 +10.0 
2 42 2.00 1 965 2 100 + 7.0 
2.65 2.50 2 250 3 230 444.0 
3.20 att 2 990 3 860 eo 
3.78 3.00 3 840 4 554 +19.0 
4.37 3.25 4 770 5 280 LIAO 
4.65} 3.357 — 5 240 5 590 +420 


In order to correlate the measurements at the Hydraulic Power 
Company’s dam with those at the weir, observations were taken 
at each place as nearly cotemporaneously as they could be made 
by a man going immediately from one to the other. The fore- 
going tabulation gives some of the heads actually observed at the 
weir and dam, together with the discharge over the weir in com- 


parison with the computed discharge over the dam, and the per- 


centage difference. ae 
Whe crest of the Mount Morris dam was quite irregular, and in 
order to apply weir formulas an accurate profile was taken and 
the crest subdivided into a number of approximately level sec- 
tions with each section computed separately, advancing by 0.1 foot 


. 


up to 10 feet. The flow over the entire dam was obtained by 
= <d apee ; at Say ot peck 


adding together the sums of the several 


rae a % 
Ws ing 
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When the measurements were first begun, it was considere 
. that the formula Q—1142 H! was best suited to the form of the 
dam, but after more careful consideration it was apparent that 
the results given by this formula were somewhat in excess of 
the actual discharge, Specially for the low-water flows. The 
computed discharges, as shown by columns (3) and (4) of the pre- 
ceding tabulation, are somewhat irregular. This result is due to 
the disturbing effect of the irregular sections of the crest, the 


highest point of which was 2 feet above the lowest. 


Column (5) shows the percentage variations between the dis- 
charges as determined by a Sharp-crested weir, up to 5200 cubic 
feet per second, and the dischar ges computed by the formula. 
For discharges beyond 5000 cubic feet per second the original 
determination has been used. An extension ofthe plotted curves 
Shows that some little distance above 5000 cubic feet per second _ 

' discharge, the results of the two methods are’ substantially the 
same. The two curves crossed at the > point offal bout 6000 cubic 
feet per second discharge. For discharges above 10,000 or 

_ 15,000 cubic feet per second there is probably an error in the 

results of from 5 to 10 per cent. Below 5000 cubic feet per 

_ Second it is believed that the results are now accurate within a 

few per cent. Francis’s formula, Q=3.33 L H2, has been used 


for the weir computations. 


aa = tai 


form to the new determinations; 


ee 


iil Genesee river noe show for a portion of the 


re error than is consistent with good work, and whic 


inexplicable until the experiments at Cornell Univer- 
ried out. These experiments showed that for Bae 
cy was to neutralize. ao Gifferences bd lower os 


The measurements taken previously to the construction of the 
weir and the rating of the dam, have all been corrected to con-— 


hence all the data of the 
_ Genesee UE eB sts of this table may be considered as 
z 
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‘The preceding discussion shows that while the Genesee river 
record is a composite one, nevertheless it is believed to be a 
good record. The reason for this belief is largely founded on 
the curve as per fig.11. 

Gagings have also been kept at Mount Morris from June to 
December, 1890, and at Rochester from March, 1893, to the 
present time, but the gagings at Rochester are not very reliable. 
Possibly some method of correcting them may be worked out in 
the future. 

In table No. 48, a comparison has been made of the measure- 
ments at Rochester with those at Mount Morris for the water 
years 1894-1896, inclusive. 


TABLE No. 48—CoMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND CORRECTED RECORD AT ROCHESTER 
WITH REDUCED RECORD AT Mount Morris 1894 To 1896, INCLUSIVE 


[In cubic feet per second] 


1894 1895 : £0608 

ae ae ae 

ge 28 26 

te ga gm 

MONTH o 63 | o8 i) os 
g See S2.| 8 oe 

)e | 3 dee) 2 | 2 |e) B | aes 

3 e ERE a | & EPe a Bes 
a(sla"|3|s jaa | s jae 
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Geologically, the catchment area of the Genesee river above 
Mount Morris lies in the shales, sandstones, ete. of the Portage 
and Chemung groups. Its extreme headwaters south of the 
Pennsylvania line issue from the Carboniferous. Generally the 
soils throughout the whole basin are heavy and tenacious, in- 
clining to clay. Their capacity for absorbing and retaining 
water must therefore be considered smaH. 
Discharge measurements of Oatka creek. The measurements 
of Oatka creek, referred to in the preceding, were made at the 
milldam in the south part of the village of Warsaw, in Wyoming: 
county. The dam was new, practically tight, and well adapted 
for securing accurate results. Measurements were also made 
of the outflow of the head raceway leading from the dam for 
different elevations of water on the dam, and a curve prepared 
from which the discharge of the raceway was read off and added 
_ to the discharge over the dam. | Y ne 
The catchment area of Oatka creek abovg,.\Warsaw includes 
27.5 square miles of rolling, semi-meuntainous country. The 
. valley of the creek is deep cut, with numerous springs at the 
‘ headwaters. The catchment is mostly deforested and in a high 
a state of cultivation, the soil inclining to clay for a considerable 
portion. Geologically the stream lies in the rocks of the Port- 
age formation, as developed in western New York. The runoff 
from this area may be taken as typical of many small streams i= 
in western New York. Bx i 
Discharge measurements of Hemlock lake. Measurements of 
the runoff of the Hemlock lake area for the water years 1880 to 
_ 1884, inclusive, were made by the Rochester Waterworks. _Hem- 
_lock lake lies at an elevation of 896 feet above tide, and has a 
: h of 6.5 miles, with an average width of about 0.5 of a mile. _ 
| of the surface at low water is 1828 acres. The total 
including the area of the lake, is 27,554 acres, or 
miles. The shores are bold, and on the east side 
of several hundred feet above the lake in a diss 
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of the lake; (2) at an artificial channel through which water was. 
discharged at will for the benefit of the millers on the outlet; 
and (3) through the conduit of the Rochester Waterworks. The 
runotis given are the sums of these several outgoes. In order to 
determine the outflow of the natural outlet, a weir was con- 
structed and the discharge observed at different hights of the 
lake surface. The discharge into the artificial channel was 
through submerged orifices of known dimensions, and has been 
computed from standard formulas for the discharge of such ori- 
fices, the size of the openings and the difference of level of water 
surfaces above and below being known. 

The discharge of the conduit of the Rochester Waterworks is 
as computed from standard formulas for discharge through 


pipes. Measurements made by the writer and others during the | 


last few years show that the computed quantities passing 
through the conduit were not far from correct. 


TabLE No. 49—-WATER DRAWN FROM VIEMLOCK LAKE FOR THE WATER YEARS 
: 1880 ‘ro 1884, INCLUSIVE 
[In inches on the catchment] 


1880 1881 
+S a | ¢ a 
i a| |B : 
23 | e® |. | oe he 
MONTH 22 ; a 2 22 E a 
Be | a 3 S Peat kc 
a o) a a 
a |e pele | é fe | 8 |e le | 
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TABLE No. 49 (concluded) 
1882 ea VERS cn 
zo 3 30 F 
Sz a Bs 4 
OH 48 OH 3 
| ba | a ie gr 
Aa 3 a's ks 5 
ac: Rite hea -a Bod Spas 
SSietice eo ep ae | Con Nee ea ee 
cee The Ne BS igk|] + o | 4 2 
sl aleia}e8i88\ 4/2/28 | 
ieee es oe ee | a | 
26 ee ee oe 
(1) 2) @1@M)]6)] oO] @ (3) | (4) | ©) | ©) 
pIGcemherwe.< sssccetet ccs —0.05} 4.02 39.8/—1.51 OL9T)— 02195656 31.0 
PARRY ROR Eee ee +1.63) 1.03] 2. 29.41.56) 0.84] 0.911. ....: 25.7 
HG DEUNT YR MNO creates oi 11.39) 1.07] 1. 37.0/+0 03 3.11] 0.28/...27 30.6 
IMBEUL AT ca ces eee ee toe EL 67> a7) 9. 38.7/-10.95, 0.90] 0.68/...... 33.3 
Joan) (Sy hoi: 5k Sean gta 41.51) 2.49] 1. 48.5)41.57) 2.43) 1.58)...... 47.8 
NERO oh he Rtas a. 41.61} 5.29] 1. 57.4/11.59) 9.54] 2/59]... 7"" 59.1 
Storage period............,..| 1.29) 15.37) 10.19! 5.18) 41.8|+0.18 17.73! 5.58] 12.20! 37.9 
eS Ae eee eB TBS) eee 71.9|+?38! 4.521 1.651...... 74.2 
SE eine oan ois vcsasacn once SeO SL 044210 .ea) cee 78.0/+1.29] 2.13: 1.08)...... 15.7 
PAMEMISG Se save canticcvvveoe apes EO ta BIN atl... 76.8 TY 6 72.86 (| 13% 
Growing period............. 75.6)/+140) 9.61] 3.18) 6. 
September fo) rec. eRe 0.44 178) Oats, 69.4)+0.25) 
WCLODER Ajoka ee. Se +e set 6-41-1007 
ENO V Gm Deira ls nm 6d Hes Ciel pox eos! eae ey AP Os: (ee 41.8)++0.17 
Replenishing period.....,... 


Yearly mean or total..... 


MONTH 


Mean 
monthly| | 
eleva- 
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lake 
surface 


water | ature’ 


less the | Temper- — 
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The catchment area of Hemlock lake is, as stated, 27,554 acres, 
and the area of the lake itself at the elevation + 0.0 is 1828 acres; 
hence the lake surface is 6.6 per cent of the total catchment area, 
or the catchment area is 15.1 times the area of the lake surface. 
On this basis-1 inch on the whole area is 15.1 inches on the lake. 
Taking into account. these statements, it is clear that the data 

of the table give approximately the natural runoff, although for 
exact figures corrections for actual elevations of lake surface at 
the beginning, as well as at the end of each year, should be applied. 
On this point see the discussion on the minimum flow of Hemlock 
lake. ' 
Comparison of the runoff of Hemlock lake with that of the 
river Thames in England. Hemlock lake may be compared with 
the river Thames in England, where somewhat similar climatic 
conditions obtain. The catchment area of the: Thames above the 
point of gaging is 3789 square miles, while the catchment area of 
~ Hemlock lake is given at 43.1 square miles. It is shown on a 
preceding page that comparison may be legitimately; made be- 
tween streams with even as great variation in catchment areas 
as here exists. Accurate gagings are at hand of the Thames from 
1888-1891, inclusive, from which it appears that the mean or 
average rainfall during this period was 27.01 inches, and the mean 
_ or average runoff, 8.49 inches, or the runoff was 31 per cent of 
the rainfall. In order to compare the climate of the catchment 


of the Thames with that of Hemlock lake we may consider the — 


following; 
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mean annual rainfall at Oxford for the same period was 27.30 
inches, and the mean annual temperature, 48.5° Fahr. We have, 
therefore, 3.54 inches less mean annual evaporation, as measured 
in the catchment of the Thames, than at Hemlock lake, 
During the ten-year period, 1893-1902, inclusive, the mean run- 
off of the river Thamas was only 7.29 inches, instead of 8.49 
inches, as in the previous ten-year period. In consideration of 
the showing made of the low runoffs of streams in the State of 
New York, it is probable that when a complete computation of 
the runoff of Hemlock lake is made, it will be found to be some- 
what less than that of the Thames in England 
Geologically the Hemlock lake catchment is in the Hamilton 
. and Marcellus shale, with the hills at the sides rising to the rocks 
of the Portage group. 
Discharge measurements of Oswego river. The following record = 
of Oswego river is taken daily, with the exception of Sundays and 
holidays. mar ie 
These gagings are made at the State dam, three miles from 
Lake Ontario, with an effective head at the dam of about 32 feet. 
This dam is of masonry, with its crest 365.5 feet long. Flash- 
boards are maintained during the greater part of the year. In 
estimating the flow, when flashboards are removed, a discharge x 
curve has been prepared using coefficients in the weir formula, Be 
as per Cornell experiment No. 3, given in the paper On the Flow 
of Water Over Dams. 
It is possible that the records are Lmhewiiht too small, owing 
to leakage and settlement of the dam. A headrace § sup- 
"5 s water to an electric-light plant and the Oswego water works_ 
station. There are eight water wheels in use. ~The > eg 
t of water passed through these wheels varies from 300 ges 
cond to apeat 650 cubic feet shes second. In the 
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accompanying table allowance for diversion to the Oswego canal, 
which is also supplied from this dam, has not been made, but 
such diversion can not be very large because of the small amount 
of business on that canal during the last few years. 

Gagings of Oswego river above Minetto have also been made 
from September, 1900, to date, at which time a current meter 
station was established at this point. 

Gagings were also begun in 1898 at the upper dam at Fulton, 
which is a well-built stone dam and has no leakage. The dam is 
404.6 feet in length, with a crest practically level. The following 


cut shows the form of this dam: 


S 


¥, WY y/ \y 


A\ 


Fie. 22 Section of dam at Fulton. 
DoD 


Geologically the Oswego river lies in the horizon of the Medina 
sandstone and Clinton groups. 

Discharge measurements of Seneca river. This station is 
located at the stone dam on Seneca river at Baldwinsville. The 
outlets of Otisco, Skaneateles and Owasco lakes, tributaries of 
Seneca river, are crossed by the Erie canal and a portion of their 
flow intercepted for the supply of this canal. The chief supply 
for the Erie canal to Montezuma marsh is from Lake Erie and 
Lake Erie water is discharged into Seneca river and thus returned 
through the Oswego river to Lake Ontario. It is uncertain, there- 
fore, whether the abstraction from Otisco, Skaneateles and 
Owasco lakes is very material, as the amount discharged in Seneca 
river varies and has never been closely measured. 

The upper reaches of Seneca river are canalized, forming the 


Cayuga and Seneca canal, while the portion below Baldwinsville, 


- 
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which is deep and without current, admits of slack-vater naviga- 
tion, forming a part of Oswego canal. This canal enters at Mud 
lock, five miles below Baldwinsville. There is also a towpath 
along Seneca river, admitting of the passage of boats through a 
lock into and above the dam at Baldwinsville. The Baldwins- 
ville pond is navigable for a few miles. 

Water is diverted at Baldwinsville through power canals. 
Power is used at ten mills, having a total of forty water wheels. 
Owing to leakage of the water wheels and penstocks, some diffi- 
culty has been experienced in securing accurate results during 
low water at Baldwinsville, but in 1901 repairs were made to a 
number of penstocks and water wheels, considerably reducing the 
leakage. When this station was originally established the leak- 
age was taken at 100 cubic feet per second..” This quantity was 
added to the computed flow over the dam e through the water 
wheels. The following cut shows a section of ‘the dam on Seneca 
river at Baldwinsville: 


My 


La 


Nege* a / 5 ri 
Fig. 23 Cross-section of dam on Seneca river at Baldwinsville. oo 

ogically the Seneca river lies in the horizon of the Salina — 
t with its tributaries to the south rising into the lower and zs 
Tel& and Hamilton shales. The extreme headwaters _ 
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Previous to 1886 Skaneateles lake was the principal feeder of 
the Jordan leyel of Erie canal, but in that year Otisco and Owasco 
lakes were also made feeders. The Skaneateles lake dam was 
reconstructed 9 feet high by the State in 1887, and in 1893 was 
again rebuilt by the Syracuse Water Board with its spillway 2 feet 
higher than the crest of the old dam. The following are the 
catchment areas of this stream: 


eaties 
Land surface above State dam...............00000--05.. 60.3 
Be eecrmmaraceros Ike Soy sts nett, ee ee oe Se 12.3 
Total catchment area, above foot of lake................ 73.0 
Total area above Willow Glen weir..................... 74.3 
Total catchment above Jordan..........¢.....--........ 93 .0 


_ The eleyation of Skaneateles lake ig 867 fet plus tidewater, 
while that of the outlet at the Erie canal crossing, near Jordan, 
is about 400 feet. The lake lies in a deep yalley, with bold shores 
rising several hundred feet at either side. The figures given in 
table No. 53 do not represent in any degree the natural runoff 
of this catchment, but merely the water yield during the years 
: indicated, in which there was large storage. 
In March, 1895, the city of Syracuse began to draw water 
through the new conduit to Skaneateles lake. The results 
given in table No. 53 are the quantity flowing in the outlet as 


measured on the weir located at Willow Glen, plus the outflow” 


through the conduit. ' 
In table No. 52 the mean monthly elevations of Skaneateles 
lake, above and below an arbitrary datum, as derived from ob- 


a5 


y 


‘servations taken on the first, eighth, fifteenth and twenty-second _ 
] f each month, are given for the water years 1890-1901, in. 


‘These observations have been made by gate keepers of 
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Discharge measurements of Chittenango creek. Gagines of 
this creek have been made at the mill- dam at Bri idgeport, a short 
distance above its mouth. Gage readings were taken three 
times a day, Showing the hight of water above cre st of dam, 
head on wheels and width of gate openings. The dam is of tim- 
ber, backed with stone, and has a nearly level crest, 215 feet 
long, with flood gates at the ends. Figure 24 shows a section 
of this dam. 

The relatively low runoff of Chittenango creek during the 
summer months may be attributed to the diversion of a portion 
of the flow to supply the Rome level of Erie canal. For this 


x 

7 a. 24 Cross-section of dam on Chittenango ay at ee 

os . 

i purpose State dams are situated on the main stream at Chitte- ee 
mango and on its two tributaries, Limestone and Butternut ve 


creeks. Cazenovia lake, Erieville, De Ruyter and J amesville Pa 
eser'voirs are situated on these streams. 

”" ‘The Erieville reservoir has a tributary catchment of 5.4 square 
miles. The storage capacity is 318,425,000 cubic feet, Jae 
race 340 acres. — 

lake has a tributary catchment of 8. ka square lee oes 
eapacity i ‘is Oe 008, bes and the area of 


eS espe 
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Jamesville reservoir has a tributary catchment area of 46.2 
The storage capacity is 170,000,000 cubic feet and 


square miles. 
ace 252 acres. It is situated on the head- 


the area of water surf 
waters of Butternut creek, tributary to Chittenango creek 
through Limestone creek. The outflow reaches Erie canal 
through the Orrville feeder. 

From Chittenango falls to Chittenango village, a distance of 
five miles, this stream falls from elevation 860 + T. W. to eleva- 
tion 420. From the foot of Chittenango falls to Chittenango vil- 
lage, the stream flows through a deep, narrow valley, where 
several water powers formerly in use are NOW mostly abandoned. 

Owing to its location below three feeders of the canal, the 
records at Bridgeport do not show the actual runoff of the 
catchment area during the canal season. During the winter, 
drainage into the canal is sometimes drawn off into Chittenango 
creek at the aqueducts crossing the main stream and its tribu- 
taries. Owing to uncertainty in the runoff, the Bridgeport sta- 
tion was abandoned in May, 1901. 

Geologically, Chittenango creek lies in the horizon of the 
Niagara, Salina and Lower Helderberg groups and Hamilton 
shales. 

Discharge measurements of Black river. Observations of the 
flow in Black river have been made at the dam of the Watertown 
Waterworks, located about two miles above Watertown, at Hunt- 
ingtonville. This station was established in February, 1897, and 
the record has been furnished by the Board of Water Commis- 
gioners of Watertown. At this gaging station the stream flows _ 
in two channels with an island between. A high dam on the 
right creates a settling basin for the water supply of Watertown. 
The second dam, on the opposite side of the island, is of timber 
with crest slightly irregular in profile. For ease in computa- 
tion this crest has been divided into six parts, each being con-— 

sidered as horizontal. The discharge over the dam has been © 
computed, using coefficients derived from Cornell University ex- 
periments Nos. 2 and 12, as given in detail in the paper On the 
Flow of Water OVER Dame la ayere chee 

The entire flow of Black river, aside from the Teakage and 
diversion for the water supply of Watertown, passes over the. 
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Huntingtonville dam. Two or more readings of the gage are 
taken daily and a mean taken. In computing the flow an allow- 
ance of 200 cubic feet per second has been made for leakage 
through seams and crevices in the rock underlying the dam. y 
This amount is somewhat general, as it has only been arrived 
at from.an estimate of the size of the openings from. the state; . 
ment of eye witnesses when the water was drawn down in the 
summer of 1897. The following cut shows a section of the 
Huntingtonville dam on Black river: 
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Be: 25 Section a dam on Black river. 
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. - Geologically, Black river lies in the horizon of ite nregtoel 
cs : pete its tributaries — rising into the unclassified — 
SRE ee of the Adirondack pera — es | 
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We have, then, a total area of the basin of 8360 Square miles.t 

The rainfall of this catchment is stated in the Report of the 
Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways at an average of about 
33 inches per year. But table No. 25 shows that for the 12 years 
from 1891 to 1902, inclusive, the rainfall of Champlain valley was 
37.06 inches. 

The lake is considered as terminating on the south at White- 
hall and on the north at St Johns, on Richelieu river. The low- 
water elevation is 95.03 feet +T. W. and the high water, 103.78 
feet+T. W. The length is 125 miles from Whitehall to St 
Johns, and the breadth 13 miles. The outlet of Lake Champlain 
is Richelieu river, which flows northerly across the Province of 
Quebec, entering the St Lawrence at Sorel. The length of the 
river is 75 miles. It receives from New York the drainage from 
the northeast slope of the Adirondacks, amounting to 35 per 
cent of the whole. <A record of the elevation f lake surface at 
Rouses Point has been kept by the United | States*Corps of Engi- 

_ nheers since 1875. " 
In 1896 the construction of a power plant at Chambly was 
= by the Royal Electric Company of Montreal. The dam is 
of concrete masonry, strengthened with imbedded iron bars. 
_ The hight from apron to crest is 18 feet, affording a fall of 28 
_ feet at the power-house. A calibration curve of Richelieu river 
: was constructed by the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways 
7 g by comparing the computed discharge over this dam with the 
: _ corresponding stage of Lake Champlain at Fort Montgomery, 
_ and taking into consideration the slope of Richelieu river in the 
4 intervening distance of thirty-five miles. The discharge in cubic 
_ feet per second has been deduced from this curve. 
‘he record of Lake Champlain is given not only because it is 
1p vated over a dam, but because it is a long record, although in 
wing Ee it has Eve, been taken from 1880- 1902, in- 
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an monthly elevations of Lake Cham- 
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Geologically, Lake Champlain lies mostly in the horizon of the 
Trenton limestone, the drainage being from the Laurentian 
granites and Plutonic norites. 

Discharge measurements of Hudson river at Mechanicville. 
Measurements of the flow of the Hudson river at Mechanicville 
have been made over the dam of the Duncan Company. In 1887 this 
company began daily measurement of the amount of water flow- 
ing in the Hudson river at their mill1 With the exception of one 
or two days, this record has been kept for every working day 
since October 1, 1887. A record has also been kept of the num- 
ber, size, and kind of turbine water wheels in use for the same 
period. The Duncan Company placed all this material at the 
disposal of the survey of the upper Hudson valley, thus enabling 
one to compute the mean daily flow of the river for each working 
day from October 1, 1887, to November, 1897. f The flow of Sun- 
days and holidays, when no observations were?taken, has been 


-assumed as a mean between the preceding Saturday and the fol- 


lowing Monday, etc. The dam is a substantial structure of 
masonry 16 feet high, with a length of 794 feet between the abut- 
ments. The crest is stated to be perfectly level, and from all 
that can be learned it appears that the daily observations have 
been taken with such care as to leave no reason for doubting 
that this is a fairly accurate exhibit of the daily flow of the 
stream for the period covered. 

The catchment area of the Hudson river above the Mephaniovilie 
dam is taken at 4500 square miles, although a recomputation 
from the latest maps made for the Board of Engineers on Deep 


_ Waterways gave 4507 square miles. This is only 0.15 of one per 


oo from the a Rie anes at oe 4500 ponerse une 
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Duncan Company, who has used the Francis formula for the 
Merrimac dam, namely: 
=3,012 LH; (36) 
in which— 
L= length of dam = 794 feet; 
H depth on crest of dam, in feet. 
This formula has been used in all cases, whether flashboards 
are on or off. Mr Bloss states that his reason for using this 
formula is that there was a litigation at Mechanicville in which 
the quantity of water flowing over the dam became an important 
element. He therefore used the Francis formula for the Merri- 
mac dam because the courts were familiar with this formula, 
whereas, had he continued to use the East Indian engineers’ 
formula, the courts would not be familiar with it and might not 
accept it. The difference between the two formulas is not very 
great. At 4 feet depth it is about one cubic foot per second 
per foot of crest, which would make at that depth 794 cubic feet 
per second for the entire dam. Probably the greatest oversight 
in this computation is the use of the formula for the Merrimac 
dam when the flashboards are on. At 4 feet depth the variation 
between the formula for the Merrimac dam and Francis formula 
for a sharp-crested weir is about 138 cubic feet per second per 
linear foot of dam, and even at 2 feet depth on crest the varia- 
tion is over 6 cubic feet per second per foot of dam. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that the computations from 1899 to date are 
somewhat less reliable than those of the previous years. The 
following cut shows a section of the Mechanicville dam. 
; Beary gt. 
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Experience in flows over dams of this length and with depths 
as great as from 7 to 8 feet is as yet rather limited in this coun- 
try, and the question was raised ag to the best method of comput- 
ing the discharge for a case like the one under discussion. The 
engineers of the British government in India have had, in con- 
nection with their Jarge irrigation works, perhaps more experi- 
ence in this class of measurement than all others combined, and 
the formulas used by them appear more rational in form than 
those commonly used in the United States for such computa- 
tions, and after some study it was decided to use these. AS 
many American engineers may not be familiar with these 
formulas they are here reproduced. They take the following 
form— 

Q=s LO V2 gf, Ge 
in which— _ 

Q=—the discharge over a thin-edged clear overfall, in cubic 

feet per second, | 

L— the length of the dam in linear feet, 

© — coefficient depending for its value on d, 

g ==acceleration of gravity = 32.2, 

d@ — depth on crest, in linear feet. — 

Equation (87) may also take the form— 


— - Q=5.35 LO Va* Jo: 33am 
To find © for different values of d, we have— : 
Peet ee | Pate yet. ae — te . — 
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in which— 
B= the width of the crest in linear feet ; 
C=the coefficient for a thin-edged weir, corresponding to a 
depth d, as per equation (59), and 
C’ = the adjusted coefficient corresponding to a given breadth 
B and a depth d. 


In the case of the Mechanicville dam we have a stone crest 7 
feet in width and slightly inclined upstream. The width of the 
river a short distance above the dam is considerably over 800 feet; 
the depth for some distance back is from 16 to 20 feet. In order 
to avoid a correction for velocity of approach, a crest was assumed 
5 feet wide and values of C’ were computed on that basis. 

Having obtained values of C’ for d= 0.25, 0.50, 0.75, 1.00, 1.25, 
1.50, 1.75 feet, and so on up to 8 feet, corresponding values of Q 
were computed and plotted at a large scale as agcurve with values 
of d as abscissas and the corresponding flows as ordinates. From 
this curve intermediate values of Q have been read off. 

The water wheels at Mechanicville have a capacity when they 
are all running of about 2400 cubic feet per second. The working 
head varies from 15 to 17 feet, depending upon the condition of 
the flashboards. A test of a 39-inch Hercules wheel, which has 
been in use about eight years, shows the actual discharge to be 3 
substantially as given in the manufacturers’ tables when running cee 
at the speed of greatest efficiency. e 

The crest gage is read twice a day and a mean taken for the ~ Fi 
hight. A continuous record is uso kept of the run of the water % 
wheels at the mill. ag 
' Discharge measurements of Hudson river at Fort _ Edward. 
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is about 4000 cubic feet per second. They are mostly of modern 
types and have been tested at Holyoke. When the flashboards 
are on, computations at Fort Edward have been made by the 
Francis formula for sharp-crested weir, but when the flashboards 
are off, the flow is computed by means of the East Indian engi- 
neers’ formula. 

In the winter of 1896-97 a flood spillway. .was cut in the rock 
at the south end of the dam over which the water begins to flow 
whenever it reaches the level of the crest of the flashboards. The 
profile of this spillway is irregular and causes a good deal of 
uncertainty in the calculated flows during high water. Indeed, 
the uncertainty is so great that the writer has for a number of 
years been unwilling to publish the record of this dam. He has, 
however, finally reviewed it, recomputing a portion of the same, 
and the figures are given for what they are worth... There is con- 
siderable uncertainty in the high-water flows—perhaps as much 
as 25 per cent. The entire low-water flow pagses through the 
water wheels, and there may be some uncertainty in this, although 
not as great as in the flood flows. 

The summer flow of the Hudson river at Mechanicville and Fort 
Edward is materially increased by the outgo from Indian river 
dam, built in 1898. A record of the flow at Indian lake has been 
kept since July, 1900. 

The geology of the Hudson river basin is complicated—from 
its mouth to its extreme headwaters it crosses nearly every - 
formation appearing in the State of New York. 

Discharge measurements of Croton river. This stream serves. 
as the principal source of water supply for the City of New York, 
Borough of Manhattan. The average daily consumption of water 
in all the Boroughs of the City of New York was, in 1899,——" 
371,778,000 gallons, distributed as follows: 


Gallons. 
USE Eh crac Mi TES 230,000,000 
LUIS SS ee ae eee 21,000,000 = 
0 So ae annem 102,663,000 
Queens cic osc My se, ie eee eS 12,925,000 


Hichmuand =. so... AN A ane 5,190,000 


The catchment area of the Croton river lies almost entirely | 
4 in Hew York, only a small portion being in Connecticut. It 
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amounts to 339 square miles above the old Croton dam and to 
360 square miles above the new Croton dam under construc- 
tion. ‘The main river is formed by three branches, known 
respectively as east, middle and west branches, which, rising 
in the southern part of Dutchess county, flow through Putnam 
county and unite near its south boundary. The river then flows 
across Westchester county to the Hudson river, into which it 
empties at Croton Point, about thirty miles north of the City of 
New York. The principal tributaries, aside from the east, mid- 
dle and west branches, are Kisko, Titicus, Cross, and Muscoot 
rivers. 

The flow of the Croton river is diverted through two aqueducts. 
A record of the flow has been kept at old Croton dam since 1868. 


Fig. 27 Diagram of old Croton dam. 


This record includes the quantity of water wasted over the crest 
of the dam, as well as that diverted for the water supply of New | 
York. ce , & 

In 1900 John R, Freeman made a report on the New York q 
water supply! in which is an extended study of the yield of the © 
results previously 
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by 10 feet 6 inches (or 4 per cent) for all depths less than 8 
inches, while the length between wingwalls heretofore used was 
Substantially correct. It was also found that the dam crest is 
not absolutely level because of settlement near the center pier, 
and that the method of measuring the depth gave results about 
0.30 inch too high. 

2) The flow in the old Croton aqueduct at the depth commonly 
used before the new aqueduct was opened is less than previously 
estimated by about 14,000,000 gallons per day, or 15 per cent. 
These earlier estimates were based on using for the old Croton 
aqueduct the same coefficient of flow found for the new, smooth 
and clean Sudbury aqueduct, and not upon a gaging of the old 
aqueduct itself. 

3) Gaged by the same observer with the samé instrument, the 
new Croton aqueduct is now delivering less water for a given 3 
depth of flow than when new, to the extent of About 40,000,000 
gallons per day; or, when the depth measured at*the head of the 
aqueduct is 11 feet, the shortage is about 15 per cent. 

4) An error was made five years ago in setting the gage by 
which depths in the new aqueduct are read, so that it makes the 
depth appear 2} inches too large; this cause alone contributes 
about 6,000,000 gallons per day to the overestimate mentioned 
above. 

5) The effect of storage drawn from Boyd’s Corner and Middle 4 
Branch reservoirs and the Croton lake in modifying the natural ~_ 

_ flow had not been taken into account in these earlier estimates, 
neither had due allowance been made for the controlled natural 
ponds. 

Croton river is an average water yielder. The minimum yield ; 
for a complete water year for the whole period 1868-1899, in-— 
clusive, was in 1880, when from December to November, inclusive, 
the total runoff was 13.71 inches. 5 
_ The Croton catchment contains thirty-one lakes and ponds, 
many of which have been utilized as natural storage basins by 
constructing dams at their outlets. The following tabulation 
gives the entire natural and artificial storage, either actually 
carried out or under construction in 1902, for the Croton catch- 
ment area: 


4 1Freeman’s report, pp. 121-123. 
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Table No. 64 gives the average daily flow of the Croton river at 
the old Croton dam, including storage draft with catchment area 
and reservoirs as existing in the given years. This table is com- 
puted from the observed flow by deducting the quantity corres- 
ponding to lowering of Storage reservoirs or adding the quantity 
taken to refill, without allowance for evaporation loss from stor- 
age reservoirs. In his table, the average for each calendar month 
is given in gallons for each day of twenty-four hours. 

In table No. 65 the mean monthly flow of the Croton river at 
the old Croton dam is given from 1868 to 1899, inclusive, in cubic 
feet per second.? 

In table No. 66 the runoff in inches on the catchment area ig 
given from 1868 to 1876, inclusive. The rainfall is not given 
because Mr Freeman’s investigations showed that previous to 
1877 the Croton rainfall is so uncertain as to make it unsafe to 
draw comparisons. sie 

In table No. 67 the rainfall, runoff and evaporation is given in 
inches on the catchment area for the water years from 1877 to 
1899, inclusive. 

In table No. 68 the mean monthly flow of the Croton river at the 
old Croon dam is given from 1868 to 1899, inclusive, in cubic feet 
per second per square mile.‘ 

It will be seen that the tables on pages 204-5 and on pages 206-7 
of Mr Freeman’s report vary somewhat under the different sup- 
positions on which they have been computed. There is another table 
on pages 208-9, giving the average daily flow at the new Croton 
dam exclusive of storage draft with rainfall as in the given year 
and with reservoirs as in 1902. This table has been computed 
from the natural flow at the old dam for the given year and month 
by adding 6.4 per cent for increase in catchment area and de— 
ducting an allowance for evaporation loss caused by substituting 
water surface for land surface in the new reservoirs constructed 
between the given years and 1902. The total catchment area is 
taken at 360 Square miles, with 16.1 square miles—equivalent to 

1From pp. 206-7 of Freeman’s report. 


_ 2This table is based on the table on pp. 204-5 of Freeman’s report. 
*The basis of tables Nos. 66 and 67 is the table on pp. 206-7 of Free- 


man’s report. A 
4This table is based on the table on pp. 204-5 of Freeman's report. 
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4.5 per cent—as water surface. The quantities in this table are 
averages for the calendar months in million gallons per day of 
twenty-four hours. This table is not given here, because it is 
in effect a computation as to the future yield of this basin. 

Geologically this catchment lies almost entirely in granites and 
gneisses, although there is a small area of metamorphic Hudson 
formation, consisting of slate, schist and quartzite, and also a 
small area of metamorphic Trenton and calciferous limestones. 

The present water supply of New York city is derived from the 
following sources: 

1) Catchment of Croton river, thirty-three miles north of New 
York. 

2) Catchment of Bronx and Byram rivers, fifteen miles north of 

New York. 

3) Catchments of a series of streams on the southern shore of 
Long Island. ; 

4) Ground water which is found underlying a stratum of clay 
on Long Island and on Staten Island. These statements do not 
take into account some unimportant well supplies on Manhattan 
island. | a 
_ Discharge measurements of Schroon river. This gaging station 
was established at the dam of the Schroon River Pulp Company, 
two miles below Warrensburg, November 1, 1895, in connection 
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A comparison of the gagings at Warrensburg with those of the 
Hudson river at Mechanicville indicates that the runoff of Schroon 
river is considerably greater than that of the Hudson, the differ- 
ence occurring mostly in the storage period. This is probably 
true, although some uncertainty attaches to the gagings at War- 
rensburg, owing to an increase in the leakage from year to year. 
The writer visited Warrensburg in October, 1895. At that time 
the pulp mill was not running, and due to the fact that Starbuck- 
ville dam was closed tightly very little water was running in 

_Schroon river. The water in the Warrensburg dam stood about 
4 feet below the crest. The bed of Schroon river below the dam 
was very nearly dry, the flow not exceeding one to two cubic 
feet per second. The writer has not seen this dam in several 
years, but reports indicate that the leakage may be anywhere 
from 30 to 50 cubic feet per second. 

When the flashboards are on, the computations have been cal- 
culated by means of Francis’ formula for shatp-crested weir. 
Without the fiashboards, the quantities are taken from a diagram 
deduced from the Cornell University experiments. In 1902 this 
mill was rebuilt. 

Geologically the headwaters of this stream lie in the horizon 
of the Plutonic norites and flow across the unclassified granites 
and gneisses. 

Discharge measurements of Mohawk river at Dunsbach Ferry. 
Mohawk river has been an important avenue of commerce ever 
Since the early settlement of the country. Nevertheless very 
little was known as to the water yield until the investigations of 
the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways in 1898-9. The 
writer established for this Board gaging stations at Ridge Mills, 


Little Falls and Rexford Flats. The station at Dunsbach Ferry _ — 


was established in March, 1898, by D. J. Howell. At present 
gagings over dams are kept at Dunsbach Ferry and Little Falls, 
while gagings by current meter are made at Schenectady and 
Utica. 

The Dunsbach Ferry record is kept at the dam of the West Troy 
Water Company, just above Dunsbach Ferry bridge, nine miles 
from the mouth of the river. This dam is in two sections, on 
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opposite sides of an island. The left wing has a crest length of 
380 feet, while the right wing has a crest 280 feet long. The dis- 
charge over the main dam has been calculated by means of a 
coefficient determined in Cornell University experiment No. 18, 
representing a cross-section nearly identical with that of the 
West Troy Water Company’s dam. With a rise of 5 feet on the 
gage, the water begins to flow over a masonry racewall. The dis- 
charge over this portion has been computed from Cornell Univer- 
sity experiment No. 12, as detailed in the paper On the Flow of 
Water Over Dams. Plate 9 shows the dam on the Mohawk river 
at Dunsbach Ferry. - 

Discharge measurements of Mohawk river at Rexford Flats. 
This station is located at the canal feeder dam four miles below 


Schenectady, where there is a masonry dam with a timber apron. 
Experiments on the Rexford Flats cross-section were made at Cor- 
nell University. The following cut shows the dam on Mohawk 

river at Rexford Flats: 


Plate 9. 


Dam in the Mohawk river at Dunsbach Ferry. 
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Fig. 29 Section of dam at Little Falls. 


In addition to Gilbert’s dam, there are two ins dams at Little 
Falls, the upper one being a State dam, divertitg water to the 
Erie canal. The record as given in table No. 72 does‘ not include 
_ the diversion to the canal. 

Discharge measurements of ohawk river at Ridge Mills. The 
gaging station at Ridge Mills was located at the dam of the Rome 
Waterworks, three miles above Rome. This dam is of rough tim- 

ber with plank facing, having a slightly irregular crest, 123 feet 
in length, which is divided into several sections to facilitate dis- 
charge computations. The computations have-been made from 
data as per Cornell University experiment No. 6. The following 
om peows a eee a the Cee on oS Mohawk river at ae) 
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Geologically the main Mohawk lies largely in the Hudson river 
shales and schists. The tributaries to the north flow across the 
Trenton limestone into the unclassified granites and gneisses of 
the Adirondack region. To the south the tributaries flow across 
the Hamilton shales and upper and lower Helderberg groups. The 
headwaters of Schoharie creek—the principal tributary—lie in 
the Catskill group. 

Discharge measurements of East Canada Creek. This gaging 
station is located at the masonry dam of the Dolgeville Electric 
Light & Power Company, about seven miles from the mouth of 
the stream. Readings of the depth on the crest are taken twice 
a day and the mean used in computing the discharge. Ag at the 
other stations herein discussed, a record is also kept of the run 
of the water wheels and the elevation of water in the tailrace. 

The dam is of rubble masonry, 19 feet high,and has a flat crest 
6 feet wide. It is 190.25 feet long between the abutments. The 
following cut shows a section of this _dam: ae 
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From the date of establishing the station at Dolgeville in 1898 
to June 1, 1899, the discharge was computed from a curve derived 
from Cornell University experiment No. 13. From June, 1899, 
it has been computed from a revised curve, based on experiments 
by John R. Freeman on a model of the round-crested portion of 
the Croton dam, which corresponds with the section of the Dolge- 
ville dam as regards friction, vertical contraction, siphonage, etc. 
The flow through the turbines has also been computed since 
June, 1899, from current-meter measurements in the tailrace, 
instead of the manufacturers’ rating tables, as formerly. The 
effect of the changes has been to slightly increase the extremes 
of flow—both as regards high and low water—the flow for the 
mean stage remaining substantially the same. This dam is prac- 
tically watertight and no allowance is made for leakage. 

The headwaters of this stream lie in the horizon of the granites 
and gneisses. It crosses the Trenton group and the Hudson river 
shales. 

Discharge measurements of West Canada creek. Measurements 
of West Canada creek have been made at Middleville at the timber 
dam of the Nelson Knitting Company, which supplies power to 
four mills. Aside from an ice slide, the crest of this dam is nearly 
level. The leakage of the dam is taken at 50 cubic feet per second, 
although the leakage is stated to have increased so much during 
- 1901 as to lead to the abandonment of the station. The following 

cut shows cross-sections and profile of this dam: 
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Geologically the headwaters of this stream lie in the horizon 
of the granites and gneisses. It flows across the Trenton group 
and Hudson river shales. 

Discharge measurements of Sauquoit creek. This station is at 
a dam which is the property of the New York Mills, used to 
operate an extensive cotton mill. The dam is of earth, with timber 
facing, having a spillway 105.8 feet in length. The following 
eut shows cross-section and longitudinal profile of this dam in 
comparison with Bazin’s series No. 175: 


BAZIN’S SERIES No. 175 
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Fig. 88 Cross-section and longitudinal profile of dam on Sauquoit creek 
at the New York Mills, in comparison with Bazin’s series No. 175. 


When this station was established in the fall of 1898 the dam 
was watertight and leakage consequently neglected, but the state- 
ment is made that in May, 1900, the leakage was found to be 5.6 
cubic feet per second and the station was accordingly abandoned 
in October, 1900. The flow has been computed, using Bazin’s series 
No. 175, for which reference is made to the paper On the Flow of 
Water Over Dams. 

Geologically this stream lies in the horizon of the Hamilton 
shales, crossing the Helderberg and Salina groups. 

Discharge measurements of Oriskany creck. This station is 
located at the canal feeder timber dam at Oriskany, with a crest 
length of 214 feet. The profile is irregular and has been divided 
into three sections to facilitate computation. The dam is about 
four feet in hight. A section is shown in the following cut. 


me 


Fig, 84 Cross-section of dam on Oriskany creek at Oriskany. 
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The coefficients derived from Cornell University experiment No. 
14 have been used in computing the flow over this dam. The flow 
of Oriskany creek represents the natural runoff of the tributary 

catchment modified by pond Storage, with additional flow during 
the summer months due to diversion from storage reservoirs on the 
Chenango river catchment, through the summit level of the aban- 
doned Chenango canal, into Oriskany creek. The natural catch- 
ment area above the gaging station is 144 Square miles, while that 
of the Chenango river, made partially tributary through Chenango 
canal, is 87 square miles. The effective catchment area during 
the navigation season is therefore 231 square miles, while the 
effective catchment area with canals closed is 144 square miles, 
less the storage of the several reservoirs. These reservoirs are 
situated in Madison, Eaton, Nelson and Lebanon townships in 
Madison county, and include Hatch lake, Eton brook, Bradley 
brook, Leland pond, Madison brook and Kingslé¥ brook reservoirs. 
Their main characteristics and storage capacity in cubic feet are 
shown by the following tabulation: 


Catchment Distance t Average St 
Name of reservoir Sener ou i oe aioe capacity, 
is miles miles feet acres cubic feet 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
REECE Oe. So dec | eae 36 10 134 58, 370, 400. 
Beton brook s2-.2. 6. 2. 10.6 38 50 254. 558, 212, 000 
Bradley. brook... se.) cnc or 35 25 134 - 145, 926, 000 
ligherne River We a 25 8 178 59, 287, 000: 
Madison brook......... 9.4 29 40 235 460, 647, 000. 
eetrsalty HEOOK 02s ..2:| .<.. 6s. 33 20 113 98, 445, 600 
Goal REGTALO? . 2.46060. ee5 Seraph || et EI CP oe 1,376, 887, , 000 


In examining tables Nos. 76 and 77 it will be seen that the runoff 
of Oriskany creek is considerably larger than the adjacent Sau- 
quoit creek, but on making the proper deductions for these reser- 
voirs the two will be found to be substantially the same. 

Geologically this stream lies in the horizon of the Hamilton 
shales, crossing the Helderberg and Salina groups. 
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Discharge measurements of Eaton and M adison brooks im 1839. 
Eaton and Madison brooks are in the central-eastern part of 
Madison county and tributary to Chenango river. The catch- 
ment area of Eaton brook is given at 6800 acres, or 10.6 
square miles, and that of Madison brook at 6000 acres, or 9.4 


square miles. 


TaBLE No. 78— RAINFALL AND RUNOFF OF EATON BROOK 


R Rainfall f R ft f Snes 
in- i n om 
MONTH fall, 6,800 aces, i 6,800 mares \ enon to 
: rainfall 
{SS SS 
(1) (2) (3) (4) Oey . 
1835 Inches Cubic feet Oubie feet 
June cs oe AO er 6.72 | 165,876,480 | 59, 407, 894 35.8 
TAY Seder een 2.74 | 67,634,160 27, 994, 240 41.4 
ALIS UBE? wth tinea torte ment oe 2.86 | 70,596, 240,| 13, 547, 058 19.2 
September ...--...- eerste esse 1.34 | 33,076, 560 9, 586, 518 29.0 
78 (utO\ evn coc ote tao IU OO 3.0 74,052,000 | 20, 694, 651 27.2 
November ....--.--+> Re utaee 2.20 | 54,304,800 | 28,772, 620 43.8 
December .....-.+-+- esses? 0.96 | 23,696,640 ; 36, 525, 544 54.1 
June to December, inclusive ...| 19.82 | 489, 236, 880 “491, 528, 020 39.2 
181, 229, 856 81.9 


June to October, inclusive....--| -- __. | 411, 285, 440 
TaBLE No. 79—RAINFALL AND RUNOFF OF MADISON BROOK 


Percent- 
Rainfall for | Rnnofffrom | age of 
6,000 acres 6,000 acres | runoff to 


Rain | 
fall 


tee 
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The following statements in regard to these measurements are 
abstracted from Mr Jervis’s report :t From the Eaton brook results 
it appears that the average runoff from June to December, 
inclusive, was 39,2 per cent of the rainfall and from June to 
October, inclusive, 31.9 per cent of the rainfall. The minimum 
monthly runoff was in August, which shows only 19.2 per cent 
of the rainfall. The rainfall in the month of June, 1835, on 
Eaton brook was 6.72 inches and in July 2.74 inches. The per- 
centage of runoff to rainfall] for June was 35.8, whereas for J uly 
it was 41.4, which would indicate that the bulk of the June rain 
must have been at the end of the month. 

From the measurements of Madison brook it appears that in 
1835 the average runoff for the whole year, including the snow on 
the ground on January 1, was 44.9 per cent, gr-nearly one-half 
of the rainfall. Mr Jervis points out that on ,xecount of the 
storage of the reservoir, the Madison brook record’can not be taken 
for the summer months, but that the year should bd divided into 
two periods. For the first period he gives the results from Jan- 
uary to May, inclusive, during which the runoff was 66.2 per 
cent of the rainfall, and for the second from June to October, 
during which the runoff was 24.6 per cent of the rainfall. During 
the second period, June to October, inclusive, Eaton brook gave 
a runoff of 31.9 per cent of the rainfall. Mr Jervig explains these 
different results by the different characters of the two districts 
drained. Eaton brook valley is narrow, the area drained steep, 
with a close-textureq soil. Madison brook valley, on the other 
hand, is wider, with easy Slopes, and the soil is more porous 
than that on Eaton brook. Mr Jervis concludes his discussion 
with the remark that Eaton brook valley would afford more than 


the report, are also quoted in the following documents: 
(1) Report of F. ©. Mills, Chief Engineer Gen. Val. Can., in appendix D 
to Ann. Rept. Can, Com., 1837, Ass. Doc. No. 80, p. 81. 


-- (8) Report of the Regents of the University, 1838, Sen. Doc. No. 52, pp. 
208-211. 

(4) Documentary History of the New York State Canals by S. H. Sweet, 
Dep. State Eng. and Sur., 1863, Ass. Doc. No. 8, pp. 203-204. sae 
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an average runoff oyer a large district of country, including the 
usual yarieties of soil, while Madison brook would probably not 
differ materially from the general average in this State. 

In his documentary history of the New York State canals,! 
S. H. Sweet analyzes Mr Jervis’s measurements of discharge of 
Eaton and Madison brooks and points out several probable errors, 
specially in the Madison brook result, where because the measure- 
ments indicate only what was actually discharged through the 
sluice pipes each day ‘stead of what drained off from the valley, 
he concludes that the real drainage of the Madison brook area in 
1885 was about 0.518 of the rainfall, instead of 0.449, as given 
by Mr Jervis. Inasmuch as the Eaton brook and Madison brook 
measurements have only historical interest at the present time, 
this branch of the subject is not here pursued at length. So far 
as can be learned the measurements of these two streams by 
Mr Jervis were the first systematic measurement of the runoff of 
streams in the United States. 

Geologically Eaton and Madison brooks lie in the horizon of 
the Hamilton shales. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM FLOW OF STREAMS 


The maximum flow of a stream is merely another name for 
flood-flow, and since floods are yery destructive in New York the 
general causes may be briefly considered. 

A typical New York stream rises in the hills and mountainous . 
country at the sides of the valleys and flows down, with declivities 
steepest at the headwaters and in its lateral tributaries, the main 
stream growing flatter toward its mouth. The profile of nearly 
all New York streams is therefore roughly concave in form. 

Streams having a concaye profile are ordinarily divided into. 
three portions, as follows: 

1) The upper or torrential portion, where erosion is active and 
in excess of deposition. 

2) The normal portion, where erosion and deposition are about 
equal and the stream is neither lowering nor raising its bed. 

3) The alluvial portion, where deposition exceeds erosion and 
the bed is gradually being raised, and where also this raising of 


a 
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1Ann, rept. State Engineer and Surveyor for 1862. 
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the bed, together with the alluvial banks, permit of sudden and 
extensive changes in channel location at times of floods. This 
concavity of profile, with its resulting diminution of velocity, is one 
of the potent factors in the causation of floods, since it permits 
flood waters to be brought to points having sharp concavities of 
profile or abrupt flattening of grades more rapidly than the chan- 
nel will carry the same away, producing at such points temporary 
accumulations of water with an attendant overflow. 

It is not to be understood that the profile of any stream is a 
perfectly smooth concave curve, nor that the grades grow 
progressively flatter without interruption as one passes down 
stream. Local causes interfering with regularity of flow, and 
geological formations interfering with the vertical erosion of 
channels, cause interruptions in the regulayity of the concave 
profile. The Genesee river is a characteristic type of this inter- 
ruption by geological causes. Whatever the fegularity or irregu- 
larity of the profile may be, however, it is safeto expect that if 
floods occur at all on a stream, they are more certain to occur 
where the stream slope grows suddenly or decidedly flatter or 
where extensive local obstructions or restrictions occur.) 

In order to correct the excessive flows produced by the fore- 
going conditions the stream may be trained or regulated in a 
number of ways; such training is commonly called river regula- 
tion or river conservancy. 

Antiquity of river requlation or conservancy. River regulation, 
or river conservancy, is very old, and there is scarcely a phase of 
it that has not been considered at some time in the Old World. 
The Chinese rivers, particularly the Hoang-ho, were regulated by 
dykes and embankments over 4000 years ago. The same is true 


of the Huphrates and many other rivers on which were situated _ 


the cities of the ancient world. This statement is specially true 


of the river Tiber, at Rome. In the year 53 B. C.—1957 years. 


ago—a proposition was brought forward in the Roman senate for 
moderating the frequent inundations of this stream, which re- 
sulted in the appointment of five senators as a river conservancy 
commission, to whom was assigned the task of so regulating the 
volume of water in the river that there might be “no deficiency 


1Abstract from the Report of the Water Storage Commission. 
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in summer and no injurious excess in winter.’ So far as known 
this was the earliest river conservancy commission. This com- 
mission does not appear to have regulated the river very 
effectively, since many inundations occurred afterwards, and in 
1495 A. D. an accurate record of overflows was commenced. The 
flood of 1495 was, with a few exceptions, one of the heaviest 
known. Since that time serious floods have occurred on the Tiber 
in 15380, 1557, 1598, 1606, 1637, 1660, 1686, 1702, 1750, 1805, 1843, 
1846 and 1870. 

The town of Ostia, when founded, in 633 B. C., was at the 
mouth of the Tiber and soon had 80,000 inhabitants. In the 
course of years Ostia was deprived of its port by the silt carried 
down by the Tiber. Thereupon the Emperor Claudius, about the 
beginning of the Christian era, presented to the Roman senate 
a project for forming a port three miles from the original mouth. 
A basin, with two moles, a breakwater, towers and a lighthouse, 
was executed and a canal opened to connect with the river. This 
canal silted up towards the end of the first century. The Emperor 
Trajan repaired the port, adding an internal basin. The canal 
which still forms the navigable mouth of the Tiber was opened 
about 110 A. D. Plutarch, in his life of Julius Cesar, states that 
Cwsar intended to remedy the evil by deepening the mouth of 
the Tiber, but that his death prevented the accomplishment of this 
task. — iy 

An extraordinary inundation of the Tiber is mentioned by the 
younger Pliny, in his letter to Micrinus, as occurrit -in the reign — 
of Trajan, who, as already stated, built a canal which still exists. 
The present length of this canal is about two and one-half miles.2 — 

In eterna ito the reason why the Roman senatorial river 
y commission did not patees : sen 


os 
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the valleys are narrow, with steep slopes, accordingly rendering 
it impossible for large quantities of water to be stored. 

So far as known, aside from Black river, Raquette river and one 
or two others in this State, there are no rivers anywhere on which 
the task assigned to the Roman river conservancy commission 
could be successfully applied. On Black river it is not difficult to 
construct a single reservoir, which practically controls 1889 

“Square miles of catchment area. The Raquette river can algo 
be thus controlled by a single dam at Tupper lake. If it were 
not for the location of towns near the water level, the Seneca 
river could be controlled by a series of dams at the foot of the 
Finger Lakes. 

River regulation on the Seine. The Seine is the most important 
river of France, not only on account of its being the highway for 
a flourishing inland trade, but in consequence. of engineering works 
which have been carried out for its improvement: On this stream, 
the same as on others, the occurrence of high,ftoods is due to the 
concentration of the rainfall at special periods of the year. The 
rainfall is considerably greater in the summer than in the winter 
months, but owing to evaporation the rains of summer have com- 
paratively little influence upon the flow of the river, although a 
heavy rain during the winter months falling upon a saturated 
soil, when evaporation is inactive, causes a flood of which the 
hight depends upon the amount of saturation of the basin by 
previous rains and the duration of the rainfall. Daily readings 
of the hight of the river have been kept at Paris since 1782. 
During this time, thirty-one ordinary floods, twelve extraordinary, 
and two exceptional floods, in December, 1740, and in January, 
1802, have occurred. A list is also given of five exceptional floods 
oceurrin, between 1649 and 1782. In 1658 a severe flood followed 
ng up of the ice in the river after severe cold weather 
weeks. Of the forty-five large floods recorded since | 
nent a ear rae ee in epee eae 
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A record of floods has also been kept on a number of other 
important French rivers, as the Garonne, of which special studies 
were made over forty years ago, the Loire and the Rhone, all of 
which are the subject of special extended memoirs. 

A number of rivers of Germany and Austria have been studied 
carefully for from 50 to 100 years, but in the United States sub- 
stantially nothing had been done until about twenty years ago, 
from whence it results that river conservancy is a new subject 
here, many persons se that nothing has ever been done 
anywhere. 

Definition of river regulation or conservancy. The term river 
regulation or conservancy may be considered as comprising the 
following objects: 

1) The preservation and improvement of a stream for domes- 
tic, sanitary and industrial purposes. 

2) In the case of navigable streams, their maintenance and 
regulation for navigation. | 

3) The culture and preservation of fish. 

4) The effectual drainage of the district through wien a 
stream runs. 

5) The abatement of injury to lands by floods. 

The cause of floods is, broadly, excessive and irregular rain- 
fall, although very heavy rainfalls may oceur without causing 
a flood. General statements of why this is so have been made 
_in the preceding paragraph regarding the river Seine. posers 

an investigation into rainfall shows that the intensity of floods 
‘is due only very remotely to the amount of atale PSH nie 
contrary, floods are very closely related to hight of ground 


water, On Genesee river, in August, 1893, when a as s the result of . 
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cited of this general truth, but, as the object at present is not 
specially to multiply proof on this point, a single one is sufficient, 
although it is proper to remark that the same phenomenon has 
been observed on many other streams. 

Torrential and gently flowing rivers. In addition to the classi- 
fication as to concavity of profile, given on a preceding page, rivers 
may be divided into two classes; ae torrential, and (2) gently 
fiowing rivers. The rivers of the first class have considerable 
fall and usually flow over impermeable strata, while those 
of the second class: flow over alluvium. Mary of the 
Streams of New York State belong to both classes—in 
their upper reaches they are torrential, while in their 
lower they are gently flowing. This distinction is important to 
bear in mind in treating of the question of floods, because the 
floods of torrential rivers, while high, are of brief duration. 
Gently flowing rivers, on the contrary, haye lower floods, but they 
continue for a longer time and are therefore likely to be much 
more injurious. In New York State the tofrential s streams gener- 
ally flow through deep valleys and in many cases present excellent 
opportunities for water storage. Usually the valleys of gently - 
flowing streams are not suitable for storage reservoirs—the cost 
of the necessary barrage would in many instances, at any rate, 
prove insuperable.t 

General principles of river regulation as defined by von Wee. 
Perhaps as interesting a paper as any is one by Gustay Ritter 
von Wex, Privy-Councilor to the Emperor of Austria, in which 
the governing principles of river regulation are so clearly set — 
forth that one can hardly do better than to give an extended 
extract therefrom. Von Wex’s memoir is limited to a brief 
oe eeoeral ery of the pet gaa PAUL IC to the successful . 


a th ES eieticly and ‘fet the lower portion: of it; to- 
h its mouth, , whether it empties itself into an estuary 
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of level country, invariably, if the banks consist of deposits of. 


earth or gravel, attacks them, the lighter particles being carried 

away, the heavier being deposited in the bed of the stream, so 
that in course of time its width increases while its depth de- 
creases, and at the same time islands, sandbanks, bends, creeks 
and by-channels are formed. 

In rivers thus left to nature, the fall, mean velocity and 
force of the current are continually decreasing while the river- 
bed is rising; this naturally raises the general water-level 
relatively to the adjoining country, and exposes it to frequent 
inundation, the effects of which are disastrous floods and the 
formation of innumerable branches and by-channels which inter- 
sect the whole country, flooding and swamping it at every rise 
of the river, and rendering it in time unfit for habitation by 
either man or beast. Instances of this kind are at the present 
time to be met with in many parts of the ee notably in Asia, 
Africa and America. 

In order to deal effectually with such cases, namely, to abate 
the floods, and to prevent disasters accompanying them, as well 
as the ultimate formation of trackless swamps, the following 
procedure is recommended : 

1) A new channel following the course of the valley should 

“be carefully laid down by the superintending engineer, either in 
a direct line or with easy bends, and when excavated, the entire 
body of water should be admitted into this new channel, the old 
bed and all by-channels being filled up. 

2) Having carefully determined— 

a) The discharge per second at low, mean- hips water level 


of a cross-section of the river, either immediately ay or imme- 
diately below the portion to be regulated, and ee oe 
-b) The increased fall which the new channel ail afford; 


then the sectional area of the new bed must be fixed, pacording 

to approved hydraulic 1 formulas, so as to allow of the passage | of 

either an ordinary or an extraordinary volume of water, | 
ELE MRI AAA li tte the next is: 
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suitable distances apart will be necessary to confine such floods, 
and enable them to flow off gradually without causing damage. 

From forty-eight years’ observation and experience of exten- 
Sive works undertaken for the improvement of rivers, the author 
can confidently affirm that by careful attention to the points 
above recommended, even the most tortuous rivers and the 
Swampiest valleys have, generally within a few years, but in 
some cases only after many yeairs, yielded the most satisfactory 
results, as for instance— 

a) The increase of fall due to the more uniform section and 
more direct course, and the concentration and confinement of the 
stream within a single channel provided with firm banks, con- 
siderably increases the force and velocity of the current, ohien 

_ tend to deepen the channel, and to carry away the material thus 
a . scoured out as well as that brought down from above. 

b) By lowering the hed of the river, in some cases to the 
extent of from 3 to 6 feet, the general Water level, both of the 
a river and of the ground springs in the neighborhood, is propor- 
4 tionately lowered, so that the eajoinin de “country is less liable 
ae to inundation, and the swamps are mov easily drained and 
brought under cultivation. <— 

c) The velocity being accelerated in the new channel, as 
shown by (a), floods pass off more vapidly and do not rise so 
high, consequently the low country is seldom or never under 
tts or at any rate not to the same extent as before. If, how- 
ever, these lesser and lower floods are to be entirely prevented, 
dikes parallel to the course of the river must be added. 

d) In rivers exposed to the action of frost, floating ice is 
“apt to accumulate in the unregulated portions of its course, 
especially at sharp bends, and on shallows and sandbanks, ocea- 


A ccnally to such an extent as entirely to obstruct the flow of — 
___ the stream, and to raise the water in the river to such a hight 
— that a overflows the eae Ete the pe pS pee 
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traffic and commerce, and increasing the prosperity of the 
country already improved by drainage and cultivation. 

f) On the banks of many rivers left to nature but a scanty 
population exists, invariably affected and often decimated by 
epidemics, and generally exhibiting an imperfect physical and 
mental development. After regulation, and by draining and 
cultivating the adjoining country, these evils disappear, the 
inhabitants improve in health, strength and intelligence, the 
population increases, new villages spring up, and prosperity 
reigns where before disease and poverty were rife. The govern- 
ment earns the hearty thanks of all thus benefited, and has at 
the same time fully recouped the capital laid out on the works 
by the increased revenues derived from the improved condition 
of the country. 

Where such an improvement of the waterway has been 
rationally executed, in accordance with the particular nature 
and requirements of the locality, most, if not all, of the above 
advantages have been secured; as may be proved by numerous 
instances of works of the kind executed years back in France, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Italy. Moreover, the fact 
that the chambers of deputies of these states have, during the 
last few years, repeatedly devoted hundreds of millions of florins 
to the completion of works already begun, and to new under- 
takings of the same kind, is a proof that the importance and 
advantage of such improvements are fully recognized. 

As a complete description of even the most important works 
of this kind would far exceed the limits of a short paper, the 
author must confine himself to a brief review of those success- 
fully accomplished on the Rhine. 

The Rhine, between Basle and Mannheim, has for centuries 
followed a tortuous course, abounding in sharp bends and 
dividing into many branches, through a valley between 5000 and 
6000 metres broad. Having further repeatedly shifted its course, 
the whole valley became cut up by old channels; to a considerable 
extent, too, its natural fall was lost, owing to its sinuous course, 
and consequently the rate and force of the currents were so much 
diminished that deposit accumulated everywhere, raising the 
bed of the river and mean water-level to such a degree that the 
adjoining country was little better than a swamp. The bed of 
the Rhine being thus elevated, and its course so irregular, the 
flood-water could not flow off rapidly enough, but spread abroad, 


inundating the neighborhood, and destroying whole villages and 


townships. 
The riverside communities had in all ages attempted, by dams 


and other protective works, to abate these evils, but with little — 
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Success, as, Owing to the winding course of the river, the floods 
confined at one point escaped at another, and took their defenses 
in reverse. This deplorable condition of the Rhine valley con- 
tinued until the commencement of the present century, when the 
population, already greatly reduced by poverty and disease, was 
daily decreasing owing to emigration to America. 

Colonel Tulla, of the engineers, an eminent authority on 
hydraulics at that time, by repeated and unremitting exertions, 
induced the government, in 1817, to undertake a thorough survey 
of the entire Rhine valley. Upon that survey was based the 
project for the radical regulation of the Rhine bed, which was 
approved and ratified by treaty between the border states of 
France, Bavaria and the Grand Duchies of Baden and Hesse, 
and according to which the regulation of the Rhine was carried 
out during the years 1819-1863. 

The work consisted in regulating the eourse of the river and 
making it more direct. This necessitated, the excavation of 
twenty-three considerable cuts, which réduced the distance by 
river between Mannheim and Basle from 252 to 169 kilometres, 
and increased the fall 30 per cent. Further, the stream was 
confined to a uniform channel of suitable section, both banks 
were substantially protected, the old river bed and all branches 
were filled in, and the land thus reclaimed was for the most part 
brought under cultivation. 

The above mentioned regulation of the Rhine may be con- 
sidered one of the most extensive and interesting undertakings 
of the kind ever attempted in Europe. It is proved that the 
following advantages have been secured: ; Zs 

a) The river has undeviatingly followed the new course pro- 
vided for it; has deepened its bed to the extent of two metres in 
some places, and lowered the mean water-level proportionately. 
Flood-water also has been passed more quickly. 

b) The general water-level being thus reduced in hight, ex- 
tensive tracts of swampy ground have been laid dry and con- 
verted into fertile arable land. Further, more than 20,000 hec- 
tares of old river bed, water-holes and sandbanks have been 
reclaimed, and brought in a great measure under cultivation ; 
and lastly, the low-lying tracts are now no longer exposed to 
‘inundations. se" 

c) The sanitary condition of the Rhine valley has visibly im- 
proved, and the general prosperity of the inhabitants materially 
increased. ( 

d) According to the concurrent ‘reports of experts, govern- 
ment officials and local authorities, the benefits derived from the 
regulation of the Rhine are so considerable that the capital laid 
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out=has been amply repaid. Wherefore, in grateful recognition 
of the eminent services rendered by Colonel Tulla, the original 
promoter of the scheme, a statue has been erected in his honor 
at Maxau on the banks of the river. , 

In one respect only has the regulation of the river not ful- 
filled the expectations of its promoters, viz. the extensive sand- 
banks formed at the confluence of its tributaries have rendered 
inter-communication with them both difficult and dangerous, 
because these feeders to the main stream enter it across pars 
little more than 0.60 or 1.50 metre below low-water level. 

Had the hydraulic engineers in 1817 correctly determined 
the minimum discharge of the Rhine, and at the same time 
anticipated a probable decrease of the same, they would have 
diminished the waterway, and thereby considerably reduced the 
deposit formation of such sandbanks so that the channels of 
commaunication between the Rhine and its tributaries would 
have remained more open to navigation. 


In addition to the foregoing general principles, applying more 
particularly to the non-tidal portion of rivers, rivers emptying into 
the sea, or into an arm of the sea, may require special treatment, 
and while, aside from the Hudson river, there are few such in 
this State, and although the improvement of this stream has been 
assumed by the Federal government, nevertheless it is proper to 
briefly consider the general principles governing such an im- 
provement. | 3 


Generally speaking, the regulation of rivers flowing into the 
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3) In order to protect the adjoining country from tidal inunda- 
tion, it will be necessary to construct on either bank, dykes at 
such distances that at ebb tide the force of the river will be 
sufficient to carry out to sea the silt, etc., deposited during the 
inflowing of the tide. 

The foregoing principles of river regulation are general in their 
character, and apply - in some degree to every river in the United 
States.t 

In regard to the definition of river conservancy as given on a 
preceding page, it may be mentioned that the third head—the 
culture and preservation of fish—has already been fully cared 
for by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission of this State, and 
in regard to the second head—the maintenance and regulation of 
streams for navigation—this phase of the Subject has been under- 
taken by the Federal government and is ‘therefore not specially 
considered here. The first head—the présérvation and improve- 


_mnent of a stream for domestic, sanitary ape ‘industrial purposes 


—the fourth head—the effectual drainage of the district through 
which the stream runs—and the fifth head-—the abatement of 
injury to lands by floods—are specially considered. The three 
heads are interrelated and the discussion may proceed without 
further special subdivision. . 

Flood overflows not necessarily injurious. Flood flows, when 
occurring either late in the fall or early in the spring, are not 
only not necessarily injurious, but may be a source of consider- 


able benefit to agriculture. Streams carry, when in flood flow, 


a large amount of silt which is valuable for manure, which 
enriches land, and when the inundation is annual, it may be a 


source of unending fertility. To cite one case, We river Nile ; 
| maintained the fertility of its valley from time immemorial _ 


this source. The same thing is true on the Mohawk i: 
nd pany other streams of bes State. 
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New York State exceeded, in 1902, $3,000,000. If damages of 
every kind could be reckoned they would amount to at least 
$1,000,000 in any year. 

Irrigating streams. There is a class of streams which, through 
the tendency to elevate their beds and widen their channels, noted 
in a previous section, have actually raised themselves several feet, 
and in some cases twenty to thirty feet, above the surrounding 
country, so that whenever there is an overflow from the main chan- 
nel, the water runs away from the streams, considerably compli- 
cating the construction of permanent regulation works. But there 
are, fortunately, only a few such streams in this State and none 
of those very important. The Missouri, Mississippi, Red and 
other rivers may be cited as streams of this character. The writer 
also remembers the case of the Clear fork of the Brazos river, 
in Texas, where a railway bridge crossing the stream was set 
level, with a down grade to the east for one half mile of 20 feet, or 
the country one-half mile east of the stream was about 20 feet 
lower than at the stream. There was also a down grade to the 
west of from 20 to 30 feet per mile, for one and one half miles. 
The writer’s recollection is that two miles west the country was 
about 30 feet lower than at the stream. 

Insufficient waterway of bridges. One main reason why bridges 
are so frequently carried away in floods is because of insufficiency 
of the waterways. Every student of hydrology understands that 
the catchment above a bridge should be ascertained, and a water- 
way, large enough to allow for all contingencies, provided. Never- 
theless, under the system of building bridges by road commission- 
ers, this is hardly ever done. Economy seems to be the sole 
consideration. The result is that bridges are carried away, and 
the writer ventures the opinion that enough money has been spent 
in the State of New York on renewal of highway bridges alone in 
the last ten to twenty years to make permanent bridges over every 
stream in the State. So long as the fact remains as it is, the 


writer can not but think that the carrying away of such bridges 


is due rather to the lack of definite knowledge on the ee of the 
road commissioners than to severity of floods. 

Before designing a permanent bridge, the catchment area above 
the proposed location should be ascertained, together with the 
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heayiest rainfall. In case there happens to be gagings of the 
Stream, the maximum runoff may be obtained from the gagings, 
but thus far there are gagings of comparatively few of the New 
York streams, and probably the flood-flow will require to be com- 
puted. <As to just how this is accomplished is foreign to the 
purpose of this report, but it may be simply stated that there is 
no special difficulty, provided that the data of catchment and 
rainfall, together with the steepness of slope, length of catchment, 
etc. are known, in computing a flood-flow from which a bridge 
opening may be ascertained that will be large enough to carry 
the maximum flood. 

Lack of data a source of Uifficulty. One difficulty in design- 
ing regulation works arises from lack of data and in order to 
render data of this character accurate within 2 or 3 per cent 
there should be a record about thirty years, long. Such a record 
should include rainfall, maximum, or flood-flows, and minimum, 
or low-water flows. In this way only can aécurate knowledge of 
the regimen of streams be gained. 3 

River conservancy in England, Germany and France. In 
England, largely due to the prevalence of the common law rule 
that every riparian proprietor owns to the thread of the channel, 
river conservancy has not made the progress which it should. The 
taxpayers have generally insisted that all who are to be taxed 
have a voice in determining the kind of regulation to be carried 


out. The result is that many important works have not been _ 


undertaken, and on many streams the work has been carried 
: 2 Uh See thus greatly increasing the expense, with ineffectual 


’ 
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works, or to maintain them. They may also tax all those who 
are benefited, but have no power to tax those occupying lands 
outside of the reach of floods. The State contributes a portion of 
the cost of protection works where such works have the effect 
of improving land and increasing its taxable value, on the prin- 
ciple that such increase is a source of profit to the State. The 
State also grants aid to townships, and if it becomes evident that 
nothing will cure the evil of flooding but a diversion of a part 


of the water, the State, by virtue of its property in the water, 


executes the work gratuitously. 

The system of river conservancy in France is somew hat different 
from the German. In this country the general government has 
always undertaken the conservancy of navigable streams, and has 
recouped itself from navigation dues and other charges, but lat- 
terly taxation of this kind has been mostly abolished, and the 


government is now chargeable with nearly all the expenses con- 


nected with the conservancy of rivers, though in certain cases the 


owners are also taxed in proportion to their interests. In May, — 


1858, it was enacted that the State should undertake works for 
the protection of towns from inundation, providing also that the 
departments, communes and owners should contribute to the cost 
of the works in proportion to their respective interests. There is 
an inland navigation system on nearly every river of any import- 
ance in France, which has, perhaps, to some extent Fee the 
-action of the State.t 

The storage dam on the Furens river, at Saint Hts 


built to protect the city of Saint-Etienne eats floods. About — 
G4 per cent of the total cost was paid by the city of Saint: Etienne, — 


oe the palate was paid ie. Siete The cost wee 
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what further into the detail than this statement implies. The 
clearing up of lands and drainage of towns, together with farm 
drainage, are all efficient causes for floods. Ina general way, the 
water falling in the form of rain or snow runs off by these various 
means quicker than formerly. In the meantime the channels of 
rivers have not been correspondingly enlarged to meet the in- 
creased demands upon them, with the result that overflows fre- 
quently ensue. An examination of rainfall statistics shows that 
as a whole the rainfall is no greater now than formerly, and the 
increased frequency of floods must therefore be ascribed to not 
only irregularity in the rainfall, but to the greater rapidity with 
which water runs off. Broadly, we may say that the higher the 
degree of civilization, the more quickly will surface water be 
discharged, and hence, without there is a corresponding increase 
in the discharging capacity of streams, floods will become more 
frequent, with their attendant evils. go = 
Frequency of floods. This matter has bepa’ referred to ina 
preceding chapter, discussing floods-on the Tiber and Seine. 
Very serious floods have occurred on these streams as often as 
about once in thirty to fifty years. In the United States there 
are no records long enough to show certainly how often floods may 
’ be expected, but probably their periods will not be materially 
different from these streams—in some cases, heavy floods have 
occurred on the Tiber only a few years apart and it is intended to ~~ 
indicate here only very general averages. © so hte eee 
Are storage reservoirs effectual in preventing floods? There 
is considerable doubt about storage reservoirs being a universal 
remedy for floods. On some streams excessive cost would pre- 
elude their use—that is to say, the benefits received would not 
be commensurate with the expense. On other streams their u 
the greatest value. On the Genesee river, 41 per ee 
nt area be controlled pe a reservoir ; on 
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the Seine, the Rhone, the Loire, the Garonne and other import- 
ant rivers resulted in a decision not to carry out the numerous 
reservoirs which had been proposed, owing to the uncertainty 
and doubtful efficacy of their action in floods. 

Further investigations were made after the inundations of 
1875. These latter observations show that in the case of the 
Garonne, a reservoir capacity of about 20,000,000,000 cubic feet 
would be required to protect Toulouse, and one of 50,000,000,000 
to 60,000,000,000 cubic feet to protect Agen and the rest of the 
basin. Unfortunately, the capacity of the reservoirs which could 
be constructed in the upper valley of the Garonne would amount 
to only about one-sixth of that required for protecting Toulouse. 
The investigations led to similar conclusions in the case of the 
lower Garonne, and the other principal river basins in France.' 

In one particular the French engineers seem to have been far 
from right in their investigation of the utility of storage reser- 
voirs. Thus the statement is made that such reservoirs, to be 
useful against floods, must be kept empty throughout the whole 
season when floods may occur. This, perhaps, may be true in 
France, but it is not true, under the different conditions of rain- 
fall, in a number of cases in the State of New York. Possibly, 
the French engineers overlooked the moderating effect of a reser- 
voir, with large water surface, upon a flood even when the 
reservoir is filled to the flow-line. The writer has discussed this 
question extensively in his several reports to the State Engineer 
and Surveyor, and also in his report to the Board of Engineers 
on Deep Waterways, and a computation is given in connection 
with floods on Genesee river which shows that even under the 
adverse condition of water at the crest, the temporary storage 
on the water surface is in most cases great enough to practically 
double the time of a flood and hence to greatly decrease its de- 
structive effect. The conclusion on this head, therefore, is that 
an extreme flood, which would not be effectually mitigated, even 
though a-reservoir were full, would occur not oftener than once 
in a century. 

Flood warnings. Since the flood wave in a river is progres- 
sive, some idea can be formed in advance as to the stages of 


pl aa an rE a Se 
1Annales des Ponts et Chaussees, sixth series, Vol. II, 1881, p. 5, trans: 


lation in Proc. Inst. C. E, 
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water that will occur along the lower reaches of a river when 
the stages at points higher up are known. Judgment as to such 
cases is based upon the observed hight in previous years. 
Hence, the value of a record of water ; Stages in determining the 
relation between the wave crest at various points along a river; 
but the relation between these will not be identically the same 
in all cases—it will depend upon the distribution of the rain- 
fall and other causes over the catchment basin of a river. The 
average ofa great many cases gives a result which, though some- 
times in error, is in most cases nearly right. 

Predictions as to the hight of floods based on the preceding 
general method have been kept in France since 1854, and in the 
United States on the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio and other tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi for the last fifteen to twenty years. 
Generally the rivers of New York State are not long enough 
to make such predictions specially reliablg although on some 
of the longer rivers they may be successfully applied. At Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville and Cairo predictions may be made from two 
to six days in advance of a destructive flood. / 

This matter is merely mentioned here as one of the practical 


outcomes of the study of floods in large streams. It is exten- 


sively discussed in Russell’s Meteorology! to which the reader 
is referred for more extended information.2 


Maximum Flow of Streams in New York 
a 


We will now take up a brief description of floods on the various 
rivers of the State, following the same order as previously used 


in discussing the classification of streams. Since there is no 


rmation as eee Heats on TeUIRS: streams, only TOSS will be men- 
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lower reaches than either Buffalo or Cayuga creek. It results, 
therefore, that floods in Cazenovia creek reach Buffalo several 
hours earlier than those in Buffalo and Cayuga creeks. The chan- 
nel in the lower portions of all these streams is irregular and 
sinuous, which, together with the flattening of slopes, produces 
the usual flood congestion in the lower reaches. The annual oc- 
currence of floods in these streams has long been a source of dam- 
age and has been a bar to the development of the city of Buffalo 
towards the southeast. The Buffalo engineers have been for sev- 
eral years making studies of floods in these streams in order to 
devise plans for their prevention. Serious floods have occurred at 
the following dates : iS 


January 5, 1890. December 22, 1898. 
December 16, 1895. January 13, 1900. 
January 14, 1894. February 9, 1900. 
May 20, 1894. April 22, 1901. 
March 30, 1896. | December 14, 1901. 
January 13, 1898. March 1, 1902. . 
February 16, 1898. July 7, 1902. 


December 5, 1898. 
- It is stated in the report of the Buffalo Flood Committee, made 


_to the Water Storage Commission, that in the flood of March 15 
1902, the maximum discharge of the Buffalo river was about 23,000 


- cubic feet per second (catchment, 420 square miles), or at tee 
rate of 55 cubic feet per second per square mile. — This, however. 
was an unusual flood; the ordinary ff flow 
about 18,000 cubic feet per second, or at the rate of - 43 cubic feet — 
per second. per Ue ee from the conclusions one 


oe at a 
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March, 1896, was nearly as high. At this time water flowed over 
the State dam at Tonawanda, with a head of 4.82 feet, indicating 
a discharge of 9600 cubic feet per second. At the same time there . 

was 3 feet of water flowing over a waste-weir directly into Niagara 

river and representing a dischar ge of about 1000 cubic feet per 

second, making the total discharge on March 30, 1896, of Tona- 

wanda creek at Tonawanda 10,600 cubic feet per second (catch- 

ment, 610 square miles), or at the rate of about 18 cubic feet per 

second per square mile. This value of the flood discharge is prob- 

ably due to the natural storage in the flat and Swampy portions 

of the creek valley west of Oak Orchard dam, as well as to the 
diversion of some of its waters through the Oak Orchard cutoff 

during this flood—probably, the entire flood-flow on March 30, 

1896, was from 20 to 22 cubic feet per second per square mile. In 3 
the upper reaches of this stream the flood: flows may be expected 

to approximate anywhere from 60 to 80 oe feet p per second per = 
square mile. < a ee 

Floods in Niagara river. As showtrby table No. 5,0 the natural 
_ regulation of this river is so perfect that floods are unknown. 
During the entire year 1895 the flow of Niagara river varied from 
195,578 cubic feet per second to 177 852 cubic feet per second, the 

q extreme variation ae the year being only 17,726 cubie feet per 
“second. 

Floods in Genesee river. The following account of early floods 
in this stream is mostly taken from the report on Genesee river 
storage surveys, dated January 1,1897. ~~ 

, Great floods have occurred in this river in 1815, 1835, 1857, 
_ 1865 and 1896. At a number of times between 1865 and 1896 the 
he river has also been very high, oe at no time since 1865 as severe | 
1896. 
the mere fact that a very severe flood occurred na 
d the flats i in ais A) between Ayon and Mount | 


’ 


— 
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Considerable damage was done to the farms in the flats. Accord- 
ing to statements made by Hervey Ely, a former citizen of Roch- 
ester, the flow of the river in the flood of 1835 amounted to about 
36,000 cubic feet per second. 

In February, 1857, a serious flood occurred in the Genesee river 
which carried away not only a number of buildings on the north 
side of the Main street bridge at Rochester, but also undermined 
the piers of that bridge and even finally swept away the greater 
part of the old structure. A new bridge was in process of con- 
struction at the time. 

The great flood of 1865. March, 1865, was a period of general 
high water throughout western New York. Long: continued cold 
weather and a heavy snowfall were followed by a sudden thaw, 
accompanied by rain, about the middle of March. On the six- 
teenth a freshet in the upper Genesee valley was reported, and 
on the seventeenth the water was very high at Rochester, but 
aside from the usual alarm manifested on such occasions, the sit- 
uation was not considered specially serious. The river, however, 
continued to rise during the night of March 17th, until the banks: 
of the Genesee valley and the Erie canals were overflowed, with 
the water pouring direct from the river into the canals. The 
river further rose above its banks until finally nearly the entire 
central portion of Rochester was under water. During the whole 
of the 18th and part of March 19th the only means of transporta- 
tion throughout the entire business portion of Rochester was by 
boat. The gas supply was cut off early in the disaster, leaving the 
city in darkness. The New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road bridge over the river was carried away, and traffic sus- 
pended on that railway for several days. The damage to property 
is stated to have exceeded $1,000,0002 

Rochester newspapers of March, 1865, give detailed accounts of 
the Genesee flood, from which it is gleaned that the damage must 


have been very severe, and may have even considerably exceeded 
$1,000,000. 


1The foregoing details of floods in the Genesee river up to and including 
1865, have been mostly gleaned from Peck’s History of Rochester. The 


newspapers of the day have also been referred to for particulars of the 
great flood of 1865. 
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The flood commission of 1865. Following the great flood the 
Legislature passed an act appointing commissioners to inquire 
into and ascertain the cause or causes of the inundation of the 
city of Rochester by the waters of the Genesee river in the month 
of March, 1865, and also to ascertain whether any, and, if any, 
what obstructions had been placed in said river which tended to 
cause or increase the extent of such inundation, and the nature 
and extent of such obstructions, and what measures, proceedings 
and remedies were necessary or proper for the purpose of guard- 
ing against or preventing a recurrence of such an inundation. 
The commissioners were Addison Gardner, Amos Bronson, Levi 
A. Ward, George J. Whitney and George E. Mumford. General 
I. F. Quinby was engineer to the commission. 

The commission begins its report by stating that there is no 
record in the previous history of Rochester of any serious damage 
from overflows of the river, no former flogd “having to any im- 
portant extent spread beyond the banks of the tiver. In view of 
this state of things the citizens of Rechester had felt it to be of 
the highest importance to ascertain the cause of the unprecedented 
extent of the 1865 flood, and, as far as possible, to guard against 
its recurrence. 

As to the first cause, it is stated that by reason of a sudden 


change of temperature from winter to almost summer heat an 


immense body of snow, which had accumulated during the pre- 
vious winter weather, was suddenly melted and thrown at once 
into the river channel within the space of three or four days 
instead of occupying a week or more, as in ordinary floods. Sec- 
ondly, the effect of the flood was increased in consequence of the 
obstruction to free flow caused by the bridge and embankment of 


what is now the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railway at. 


Ayon. The openings in the embankment across the river valley, 
while adequate for ordinary floods, were entirely too small for 
the quantity of water flowing in March, 1865. The consequence 
was that at the time of greatest flow the water stood at least 
three feet higher on the upper side of the embankment than on 
the lower side. The embankment finally gave way, thus allowing 
a large quantity of ponded water to flow suddenly down the river, 
filling the channel at Rochester beyond its carrying capacity. As 


re a 
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a third cause, the commissioners found that the channel of the 
river was obstructed through the city of Rochester in such man- 
ner as to cause overflows into the Erie and Genesee valley canals. 
at that place. The remedy suggested was that the waterway 
through the city be considerably increased. 

As regards the Erie canal aqueduct, the commissioners pointed 
‘out that the piers supporting the structure, instead of being built 
parallel with the stream, run partially across it, thereby mater- 
ially increasing the amount of the obstruction by so changing 
the current that at least one half the river as it passes the aque- 
duct flows in the direction of the east bank above Main street 
bridge. The commissioners also pointed out that during the flood 
trunks of trees, logs and timber lodged against the aqueduct and 
closed a considerable portion of the waterway through the arches. 
Under these circumstances the flood rose to the copings, standing 
more than three feet higher on the south side than on the north. 
The commissioners also considered that Main street bridge pre- 
sented considerable obstruction. In 1865, and for some years 
previous to that time more than two thirds of the eastern arch: 
of the bridge had been closed by the wall of the building on the 
north side. This obstruction, however, was removed by the action ~ 
of the flood, the building in question having been carried away- 
Since then the east opening has been left entirely free, but there 
is still in 1904 considerable obstruction to the west arch by a 
building erected since 1865. 

_ The areas of the several openings of the arches of the Brie canat 
aqueduct at Rochester are as follows: 


_ First opening, east side, 516.6 square feet; second opscaal a 


Ee square feet ; third opening, 625.7 Square feet; fou ee 
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It will be noticed that the area at Main street, the first bridge 
below the aqueduct, is 941 square feet less than that of the Erie 
canal aqueduct. 

The commissioners also gave some attention to the causes which 

made the flood of 1865 greater than that of any previous year, and 
expressed the opinion that the same causes might produce a still 
greater flood in the futures 

As a chief cause, the commissioners considered that cutting off 
the forests and clearing up lands were likely to lead to heavier 
floods from year to year. In view, therefore, of what seemed to 
the commissioners a constant source of danger, they arrived at 
the conclusion that a much larger waterway was imperatively 
necessary through the city of Rochester? 

A severe flood also occurred in the upper Genesee at Mount 
Morris in March, 1893, at which time large quantities of ice were 
left in the streets of the lower portion of that Village. 

Flood in Genesee river of May, 1894. It igwéry y common for the 
flats in the vicinity of Mount Morris-to be inundated, with great 
destruction of farms and growing crops. The flats between Mount 
Morris and Rochester were inundated May 20-23, 1894, the damage 
to growing crops at that time amounting to many thousand dol- 
lars. As interesting data we may discuss that flood, at which 
time the approximate discharge of the stream at Mount Morris. 
(catchment, 1070 square miles), was as follows: . 


Cubic feet 
: per Bespatt 
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Cubie feet 
per second 


Eh ae i Oc PEE Oe Pre Wek ee jee rey om ae 30,730 
May 21.0 Path..4 .o 4 sGuise. vee > Soeae eee iene 26,500 
May 22, 7 a0 vn. Pony As 0a dae So Te rae 15,650 
May 2242 Mo LAL Seer betes eee y oe Pee 13,650 
May 2G Dp. Ts oboe Shara. Pies we wee ie he Se eg 10,720 
NEY iby he ASIN wi, s ahbee Pe MSs ae so re ee 7,300 
May 23, 12 Miss wn. see aisi ta ln ea ane eat Dee ean anes 6,700 
MAY 203, Ge Pn BIg 15. fie. ate feyehauie cytes Sear Ong ee een eens 5,690 
May, 24, -F Bie Ws. 0i6 aio Seis Se Sea eee 5,390 


The total runoff from 7 a. m. of May 18 to 7 a. m. of May 24 was 
over 7,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

On the morning of May 21 the flats in the broad, level valley of 
the Genesee river and Canaseraga creek, between Dansville, Mount 
Morris, and Rochester, which have an area of from 60 to 80 
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Fig. 85 Flood flow of Genesee river May 18-23, 1894. 
Square miles, were nearly flooded, in some localities to a depth of 
from 4 to 6 feet. On account of the large pondage by these flats, 
although the maximum runoff at Mount Morris was 42 000 cubic 
feet per second at 3.30 a. m. on the morning of May 21, at 
Rochester the maximum flow did not at any time exceed about 
20,000 cubic feet per second. We have, then, a case where a large 
pondage has, by prolonging the time of runoff, modified a flood- 
flow over 50 per cent. As further illustrating the effect of a large 
‘reservoir, or, what is the same thing, the effect of a large pond 
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area in modifying the effect of an extreme flood, reference may be 
made to fig. 35, in which, with time as abscissas and runoff as 
ordinates, the runoff record of Genesee river for May 18-23, 1894, 
has been plotted. The lower curve of that figure may be taken as 
representing approximately the law of the runoff of any generally 
distributed heavy rainfall on the catchment area of this stream. 
In making this statement it is not overlooked that flood-flows at 
other seasons of the year may differ somewhat in their movement 
from that of May, 1894. Inasmuch as the rapidity and intensity 
of the runoff of any given stream depend largely upon the topog- 
raphy, the statement may be made that the general law of moye- 
ment of floods in the Genesee river is indicated by the lower curve 
of fig. 35. With this understanding we may assume any other run- 
off and construct the approximate curve by drawing it generally 
parallel to the curve of the actually observed case. In this way 
the upper curve of fig. 35, representing the eurve of a flood one 
and one-half times greater than that of May,.£894, has been pro- 
duced, slight irregularities of the dower curve having been neg-— 
lected in projecting the upper one. e 

A flood-flow one and one-half times as great as that of May, 1894, 
which culminated in a maximum of about 42,000 cubie feet per 


second at 3.30 a. m. of May 21, gives a maximum of 63,000 cubic 


feet per second, the movement of which would be, under the 
assumptions, substantially as in the upper curve of fig. 35. As 


to the probability of a maximum flood-flow of 63,000 cubic feet 


per second on the upper Genesee catchment area, the case of the 
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flood of March, 1902. On March 3 to 5, 1902, a flood 
occurred which, at Rochester, lacked but little if any of reach- 
ing the hight of the great flood of 1865. At Avon, twenty miles 
above, the high-water mark reached was eight inches below that 
of 1865. Owing to a fortunate combination of circumstances 
the damage resulting from this flood within the city of Rochester 
was much less than that in 1865, but only prompt and energetic 
measures on the part of city and canal officials and the rarest 
good fortune prevented the damage from exceeding that of 1865. 
This flood was due to the more common cause of floods on this 
catchment, namely, the general melting of the snows by warm 
rains. This flood reached its maximum hight at Rochester on 
the afternoon of March 3. 

Flood of July, 1902. On July 6 to 13, there occurred a flood 
on the Genesee which, from the time of the year, the high stage 
of water in certain parts of the river, and the extent and severity 
of the damage arising from it on a certain portion of the catch- 
ment, is without precedent in the history of Genesee floods. 

The rains over the catchment generally had been unusually 
heavy during the latter part of June and the early part of July, 
and the ground was thoroughly saturated with water. On J uly 6 
the rainfall reached a climax which culminated in a so-called 
“cloudburst ” in the region covering the northern central por- 
tion of Allegany county. At Angelica, within this district, the 
rainfall on July 6 amounted to 4.5 inches. Heavier rainfalls 
than this have occurred occasionally on the catchment area with- 
out producing severe floods. This fact, coupled with the fact 
that a number of private observers unofficially claimed much 
heavier precipitation than the Angelica office reports, raises some 
doubt as to whether the Angelica station itself. may not have 
escaped the severe downpour, or whether the marked difference 
in the results may be due wholly to the difference of satura- 
tion of the ground. The former alternative is rather dis- 
counted by the fact that the catchment at Angelica . creek 
itself, of which the station is not far from the center, suffered 
the most severe flood ini its history. This remark in fact is true 
of the entire catchment of the Genesee in the aggregate down 
as far as Portage falls. It is well established by repeated evi- 
dence that the hight which the flood attained at Portage was 
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several feet—variously estimated at from three to five feet— 
higher than the highest known preceding flood, and similar evi- 
dence exists for points om the Genesee up as far as Wellsville. 
This is not true, however, for the lower portion of the valley. 
At Mount Morris the flood hight attained was about that of pre- 
vious floods, but at Rochester the river showed -a discharge of 
only about 20,000 cubic feet per second against 36,000 to 40,000 
or 42,000 cubic feet per second for the 1865 flood and the March, 
1902, flood. The excessive precipitation, therefore, must have 
been confined to the headwaters of the river. 

It must not be inferred that the maximum flood discharge at 
Portage was less than 20,000 cubic feet per second, the discharge 
at Rochester. On the contrary, there is good reason to believe 
that the discharge at Portage with only 40 per cent of the catch- 
ment area was very much in excess of that at Rochester, and the 
reasons for this are: (1) the flood hight tt 1 Portage was from 
three to five feet higher than during former extreme floods which © 
gave flood discharges of 40,000 cubic feet per second at Mount 
Morris, which has only 7 per cent more catchment area; these 
former floods must therefore have discharged not much less than 
40,000 cubic feet per second at Portage; five feet, or even three 
feet, added to the crest of these former floods indicate still greater 
discharges and leave little doubt that the discharge at Portage 
was nearly if not fully double that at Rochester; (2) an examina- 
tion of the July flood at Rochester shows that the maximum stage — 
of water was reached at Rochester during the afternoon of J uly 
8, while the maximum stage at Portage occurred during the 
forenoon of July 6, indicating that the flood crest occupied 
more than two days in passing from Portage to Rochester. When 
we consider the topography of the valley between Mount Morri 
and Rochester, this time consumed in transit must have om 
accompanied by an elongation of the flood with a corresponding _ 
diniinteleet the discharge per second. 

A careful study of the circumstances attending this flood of 

conjunction with the other maximum floods in the 
Is to the conclusion that the maximum flood at Roch- 
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Had the same precipitation which occurred in Allegany county oc- 
curred on the northern portion of the catchment area with reason- 
ably high water from the southern district, the flood wave would 
not have been elongated as it was by its flow through the alluvial 
valley north of Mount Morris, and as a result the wave would 
have been shorter but with a higher maximum discharge. 

This flood of July is unique in the matter of the date of its 
occurrence. The other great floods have occurred in March or 
April, with minor severe floods occurring later. Occurring, as 
this did, in July, with the crops well advanced toward maturity, 
the resulting damage was greatly in excess of what would have 
occurred under similar conditions in the early spring. The 
destruction of crops was in itself serious. But it was a greater 
disaster to agricultural interests that the season was then too far 
advanced to permit of replanting. 

The effect on floods of Genesee river flats. Considering Genesee 
river as a whole, the following conditions govern: Between Roch- 
ester and Mount Morris and between Mount Morris and Dans- 
ville, in the broad valley of the Canaseraga creek, there are ex- 
tensive flats, amounting for the whole to from 60 to 80 square 
miles. The effective catchment area at Rochester is 2365 square 
miles, as against 1070 square miles at Mount Morris. The por- 
tion of the catchment area below Mount Morris also contains 
Honeoye, Canadice, Hemlock and Conesus lakes, which altogether 
provide a large volume of surface storage, while above Mount 
Morris there are few flats and only one small lake (Silver lake). 

There are extensive flat areas in the catchment of Black and 
Oatka creeks, which are tributary below Mount Morris. 

The preceding discussion shows that the upper section of the Gen- 
esee river has a rapid runoff and is subject to sudden and excessive 
flood-flows. These flood-flows are received in the extensive flats 
below Mount Morris, where they are partially retained and grad- 
ually delivered to the extreme lower river. The flood-flows at 
Mount Morris are greater than at Rochester, although the dry- 
weather flow at Rochester is, proportionately to catchment area, 
usually greater than at Mount Morris. The flats then act to de- 
crease the flood-floy at Rochester and to increase the dry-weather 
flow there. At Mount Morris we may expect flood-flows of from 


Abstract from the Report of the Water Storage Commission. 
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25,000 to 30,000 cubic feet per second nearly every year, while at 
Rochester 30,000 cubic feet per second is quite rare, even the great 
flood of. 1865 probably did not materially exceed 45,000 to 54,000 
cubic feet per second. About 30,000 to 35,000 cubie feet per sec- 
ond at Rochester gives a full river, and anything much beyond 
that figure will produce a disastrous flood. _The flats then act to 
decrease in a very marked degree the violence of the spring freshet 
at Rochester. With the river in its natural state, and with the 
Same character of catchment area throughout its whole course 
that we find to exist above Mount Morris, what is now the chief 
business portion of the city of Rochester would probably be sub- 
merged nearly every year. 
This immunity of the city of Rochester is, however, purchased 
at the expense of the flats which act as an immense storage reser- 
voir for the spring floods of the upper river. ss ; 
. From an economic. point of view one méapked effect of the 
annual inundation is largely to prevent the use“f these flats for 
any agricultural purpose other than grazing. If they can be cer- 
tainly relieved of the burden of that portion of the annual overflow 
3 which occurs in May, they will immediately become the most fer- 
: tile agricultural lands in the State, and their value will be doubled. 
It is in line with the policy of all civilized governments to estab- 
lish works for river conservancy wherever results are to be gained 
such as these, and the precedent of similar works by other goy- 
ernments is in view of the benefits to be derived by the Common- ~ 
wealth in the way of increased valuation of property, the strongest 
possible argument tnat can be urged in favor of the Genesee river 
storage. es 
_ The question may be asked whether the annual inundation is 
not really a benefit rather than an injury, by reason of carrying a_— 
nount of valuable silt fertilizing material over the ane 
as in the case of the river Nile and other irri. —— 
1 rer is that, by reason of a heavy May 
when the ground water is high and _ 
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and on May 20th the mean discharge at Rochester was 12,900 
cubic feet per second. Flood discharges of these amounts are 
sufficient to render farming operations impossible on a consider- 
able portion of the flat area. On June 2, 1889, the discharge at 
Rochester was about 20,000 cubic feet per second, and from per- 
sonal observations on that day it is known that nearly the whole 
flat area of the valley was flooded. The answer to the question as 
to the value of the annual overflow is, therefore, that in the case 
of the Genesee valley, the May overflow comes at such a time as to 
do only injury, without any opportunity to realize what would be, 
if the inundation came only in March or April, a great benefit. 

The cash value then of so regulating the flow of the river as to 
do away with the May overflow can be estimated as an average of 
80 square miles, at say $40 per acre, or the increased valuation of 
the whole area would be about $2,050,000. 

Moreover, the flats above Rochester are a further benefit to the 
lower river by reason of an immense storage of ground water 
therein, which, as the flood level subsides, gradually runs out with 
the result of greatly decreasing the period of extreme low water. 

Again, in case of excessively heavy rains, in the middle of the 
summer, from the effect of which the river channel is temporarily, 
partially or wholly filled, such an amount of water is stored in 
these flats as to keep the river comparatively well up during the 
fall. 

_ This actually happened in the season of 1893, when on August 
29, 1898, there occurred a rainfall of nearly three inches over the 
whole catchment area in a period of about 12 hours, which pro- 
duced a flood-flow of 5800 cubic feet per second at Mount Morris 
and 3800 cubic feet at Rochester, an amount of water sufficient 
to partly fill the channel between these two places, but without 
any overflow of the adjoining flats. Previous to this heavy rain-. 
fall the mean flow at Rochester had been for a month about 300 
cubic feet per second. At Mount Morris it had not averaged, for 
the same period, more than 125 cubic feet per second. The effect 
of this rain on the ground water of the flats is strikingly shown by 
comparing the flows at Mount Morris and Rochester, when it will 
pe found that on September 8 the flow at Mount Morris was again 
down to 200 cubic feet per second, and remained below that figure, 
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except for slight rises due to rainfall on September 7 and 8, and 
September 15 and 18, until October 15, when the flow rose to a 
little over 2000 cubic feet per second. At Rochester, on the other 
hand, the effect of the heayy rainfall of August 29, was to so far 
replenish the depleted ground water of the flats as, with the excep- 
tion of a few days in the early part of October, when the flow 
dropped to about 600 cubic feet per second to keep the flow up to 
about 800 cubic feet per second, for the balance of the year. 


The storage value of the Genesee river flats. In order to 


further illustrate the great storage value of the flats, we may note 
that the catchment area at Rochester is 2.3 times that at Mount 
Morris; hence, for proportionate yields the flow at Rochester 
should be 2 2.3 times that at Mount Morris. During August, 1893, 
at a time of extreme dry weather, the flow at Rochester was 3.7 
times that at Mount Morris, and after the extreme storm of 
August 29, which replenished the ground wager of the flats, the 
flow at Rochester, during the entire replenishing period (Septem- 
ber, October and November) was four times that’at Mount Morris. 

A knowledge of this constant accession of large quantities of 
water from the flats leads to another conclusion of great practical 
importance, namely, that we may expect to realize at Rochester 
the full value of all the water added from the storage at Mount 
Morris; that is, an addition of, say, 700 cubic feet per second at 


a Mount Mee, in time of low water, will be likely to increase the 


flow at Rochester 700 cubic feet per second more than it would 

have been without such addition. ws 
In order to show more strikingly the value of the flats for such | 

storage, we will now compute the amount stored and held back 
therein. 
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From these figures we learn that an estimate of 33 per cent of 
void space in the soils of the flats would be very conservative. 
The mean low-water surface of the river channel is mostly from 
15 to 20 feet below the surface of the flats. We will also assume 
that the water runs out of the upper 5 or 6 feet quickly, but that 
it is retained and delivered slowly from the balance. We have 
then 33 per cent of say 12.0 feet or 4.0 feet in depth over 80 square 
miles as the probable available ground-water storage of the flats. 
For 80 square miles this amounts to (80x 640 x 43,560 x 4)—= 
8,921,088,000 cubic feet. If there were any way to control this 
ground-water storage of the flats it would by itself furnish an 
outflow of 800 cubic feet per second for four months, or 130 days. 

During June and July, 1893, the rainfall was used up by the 
demands of growing vegetation, and the flow of the stream was 
that due to stored ground water only, except possibly a very 
slight effect from the rainfall on June 6. By July 24, what may 
be termed the high level rapid runoff ground water of the flats 
was entirely exhausted, and from that time on the flow was 
merely due to the deeper seated ground water of the whole area, 
assisted, however, by the relatively more rapid delivery of the 
flats. It may be remarked that the surface storage of the lakes 
of the lower-river system is usually about exhausted by July 24. 

However, it should not be overlooked that in a long continued 
drought the storage of these flats becomes exhausted, and when 
this occurs there will be very low water at Rochester until this 
storage is renewed by ‘copious rainfall. 

As to the propriety of including in this discussion the area of 
the Canaseraga flats it may be mentioned that high water is 
stated by the inhabitants to only occur there when the Genesee 
is full to overflowing and is therefore mostly the result of back- 
water from the Genesee. The catchment area of the Canaseraga 
creek is 259 square miles, and although the creek channel has 
for several miles only slight declivity, it probably has capacity 
enough to discharge the ordinary flood-flows, provided the Genesee 
were kept within its banks. 

The value of a reservoir on Genesee river in mitigating floods. 
The question will arise in storage projects as to the value of a 
reservoir in mitigating flood-flows. As this matter has been 
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worked out for Genesee river, the following is herewith included 
to illustrate the subject: 

The most unfavorable case that can be assumed is that of the 
occurrence of an extreme runoff when the reservoir is full to the 
flow line. Even under such circumstances the reservoir will still 
act as a great mitigator of an extreme flood-flow, as may be seen 
by inspecting table No. 80, which has been prepared specially: to 
illustrate the point in question. The following discussion will 
indicate the principle embodied in this table. 

The efficiency of a storage reservoir as a flood moderator will 
depend upon the storage capacity in relation to the quantity of 
water flowing in from the catchment area. This capacity in- 
eludes all storage space, whether above or below the crest of 
the overflow weir, which may be available at any time of heavy 
storm. Water is stored in the space above the crest only tem- 
porarily, but this space may still play an important part in 
reducing the maximum discharge below the reservoir, by extend- 
ing the time within which the total surplus has to be passed down. 

Inasmuch as extreme flood-flows are of short duration, we may 
neglect the effect of evaporation, absorption and leakage, whence 
it becomes evident that the discharge by the overflow weir or 
gluices will be equal to the quantity received, less the quantity 
retained, whether temporarily or otherwise. 

We will assume that the water stands at the level of the crest at 
the instant when the inflow becomes equal to 30,000 cubic feet per 
second, and that the inflow remains constant at that figure for 24 
hours, after which it gradually decreases. We desire to deter- 
mine the length of time which will elapse before the outflow 
reaches 30,000 cubic feet per second, and the approximate time 
it will remain at about that figure. With the following notation : 


h=any given hight above the crest in linear feet and h,, h,, 
h,, etc., successive equal hights. 

© —storage capacity corresponding to h, and C,, C,, C3, ete., 
successive capacities. 

Q = discharging capacity of the overflow weir in cubic feet per 
second, as determined by the formula Q= 3.33 V be x L 
for the given values of h, h,,-h,,.h,, etc. 
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=the mean discharge in cubic feet per second for any given 
Qhi an Qhe 
period, as for instance, Q———_——- and 
2 
Qn. + Qn; 
Qp, =——— ete 
2 - 
S=inflow from catchment area, taken in the present case at 
30,000 cubic feet per second; and 
t= the time in seconds in which the water will rise to any given 
value of h.above crest. 
Whence we have the formula, 
C 


: S—Q, 
by which table No. 80 has been computed. 


(41) 


= 


On referring to table No. 80 we learn: f ss 4 G 
1) That, with water surface in reservoir at levet-of crest of 
overflow weir and a constant inflow of 30,0 000 cubie feet per second, 
it will be about 6.5 hours before the outflow will reach 15,000 cubic 
feet per second. 
2) That under the same bee it t will be about 24 hours 
before the outflow will reach approximately 30, 000 cubic feet per. 
second. = 
3) Inasmuch as the original assumption was that the inflow 
should only be at the rate of 30,000 cubic feet per second for 24~ 
hours and then gradually decrease, we may therefore say that the - 
fiow at rate of about 30,000 cubic feet per second would only be 
for say two or three hours, instead of at least 24, as it would have 
been without the assistance of the ee tortie, of the reservoir. 
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before the outflow would reach approximately that amount, in 
which time a depth of ten feet would be reached on the crest. 
The total inflow in 19 hours would be 2,904,735,000 cubic feet, of 
which 1,865,942,000 cubic feet would flow out and 1,038,793,000 
cubic feet, or nearly 36 per cent of the whole would be stored tem- 
porarily on the surface of the reservoir. 

Floods in Oswego river. The highest water reported in Oswego 
river is a depth of 4 feet on the crest of the dam at Fulton, the 
flow being 19,500 cubic feet per second, the ordinary spring flood 
amounting to 17,700 cubic feet per second. This figure is verified 
by the statement of the late Charles Rhodes, Esq. of the Oswego 
Canal Company, who studied Oswego river extensively and who, 
according to the Report on Water Power of the United States in 
the Tenth Census, considered that the ordinary flood discharge at 
Oswego was from 16,000 to 17,000 cubic feet per second, and that 


an excessive flood might be as large as 41,000 to 42,000 cubic feet — 


per second, these latter figures probably being the discharge of the 
Oswego river in the great flood of March, 1865. Thus far exact 
figures have not been obtained of any flood exceeding about 21,000 
cubic feet per second. This flow when computed in cubic feet per 
second per square mile does not much exceed 4 cubic feet, which is 
very small. 

The catchment area of Oswego river‘at Oswego is 5002 square 
miles, and a very interesting question arises as to why a stream 
with so large an area as this, issuing from a region with a mean 
annual rainfall of from about 30 to 40 inches and with heavy snow- 
fall, frequently melting suddenly at the end of winter, should 
not show greater flood-flows than a maximum of about 4 to 8 cubic 
feet per second per square mile. The answer to this may be 
found in considering the large temporary storage on the surfaces 
of the lakes, marshes and flat valleys of Oswego basin, as shown 
by the tabulation on page 111. 

Floods in Seneca river. According to statements made by 
people at Baldwinsville, mill owners and others, ordinary high 
water in Seneca river is about 3 feet on the crest of the dam 
there and occurs nearly every spring. This gives a discharge 


‘Abstract from Second Report on Genesee River Storage Project, dated . 
April 1, 1894. For further account of Genesee river floods, see Report of 


Flood Committee appointed by Mayor of Rochester in 1904. 
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over the present dam and through the water wheels of 13,968 cubic 
feet per second. In 1865, which was a year of unusually high 
floods in central and western New York, it is stated that the water 
went higher than this, but no person has been found thus far who 
is able to give the exact hight. The flood of 1865 is estimated at 
the rate of 6.4 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

All statements agree that floods seldom occur in the fall of the 
year in the Seneca river. 

Floods in Chittenango creek. This stream is tributary to 
Oneida lake and, like many of the Oneida lake tributaries, has 
considerable flat area. The extreme measured flood is taken at 
4105 cubic feet per second (catchment, 307 square miles), or at 
the rate of 18 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

Floods in Oneida creek. Kenwood, where the records are kept 
on this stream, is pretty well up from Oneida lake, of which 
Oneida creek is a tributary. This stream gas a rapid descent 
from the hills above the point of gaging, and shows a maximum 
flood of about 3930 cubic feet per second (cdte tchment, 59 square 
miles), or at the rate of 41 cubic feet per second’ per square mile, 
while ordinary spring floods are at the Ss of about 15 cubic feet 
per second per square mile. 

December 15, 1901, there was a flood in this stream with a ae 
charge of 2075 cubic feet per second, or at the rate of 35 cubic | 
feet per second per square mile. 

Floods in Wood creek. The catchment area of this stream | 
above the point of gaging is mostly flat, level country. The 
highest flood reported was in the spring of 1895, when the dis- 
charge was about 2630 cubic feet per second (catchment, 126.5 
square miles) , or at the rate of about 21 cubic feet ee second ber 
are mile. 

oods in west branch of Fish creek. The swamp and marsh. 
his stream is large enough to distribute the flood-flows, 


1aximum, which is reported as having occurred _ 
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.The following data relative to flood-flows in this stream were 
obtained for the United States Board of Engineers on Deep 
Waterways: 


ESTIMATED MAXIMUM 
DISCHARGE 
Location she Cainer Date | 
miles Cubic feet per eee nd par 
second square mile 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Williamstown ...... 16. Oa ee ee ones 500 30.9 
Williamstown ...... LOCO Ft eee te eee r 561 34.0 
West Camden....... 47.5 Spring 1884:...) 1,6207—- 34-1 
Gand eness serien ews oe OLee June, 1889..... re 475 24.1 
Gamid en= nae. meee GL-Oicee Si aha es eee 1,417 23.0 
Camden... nee GL De ales hi iak eo aaa te * 456 23.5 
Camden ......... ere 6828) Serle eee = 1, 335 21.9 
McConnellsville..... 187.0 I Nolo prec arte Toe 6,170 32.7 
Taberg station...... 387.0 ‘March 14, 1898. 5, 875 15.2 
Fish Creek2 sae 538.0 March 15, 1898. 7,597 14.2 
Point Rocke 104.3 Falls 1897 8, 400 80.5 


I 


10n east branch of Fish creek. 


Floods in Mad river. This stream is tributary to the west branch 
of Fish creek at Camden. Maximum flood-flows from well-defined 
high-water marks, as measured at this place, are 922 cubic feet 
per second (catchment, 47 square miles), or at the rate of 20 cubic 


feet per second per square mile. As measured at the Sane ; 


dam, just below the preceding, with one mile additional cate 


area, they are 1030 cubic feet per second, or at = mofo 


22 cubic feet pe pe second a ule nae . 
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Floods in Beaver Dam creek. This stream is reported as having 
given (date uncertain) a flood-floyw as measured near Altmar of 
2300 cubic feet per second (catchment, 21 square miles), or at the 
rate of 111 cubic feet per second per square mile. 
Floods in Salmon river, west. This stream has a catchment 
area of 190.5 square miles above Henderson’s mill, of which 10 to 
20 square miles are flats, the balance of the area having rather 
sharp slopes. The soil is sandy. The maximum flood is reported 
as occurring in the summer of 1888 and was due to heavy summer 
rains. The figures are 5670 cubic feet per second, or at the rate 
of 30 cubic feet per second per square mile. The ordinary floods 
do not exceed about 20 cubic feet per second per square mile. The 
upper part of the catchment is mostly primeval forest. 
Data from flood hights were also obtained at Altmar, three 
miles below Henderson’s mill, as follows: Maximum, 6100 cubic 
feet per second (catchment 221 square miley) 7 or at the rate of az 
28 cubic feet per second per square mile. ye a 
Floods in Trout brook. This- stream- is reported as having 
given a flood-flow at Centerville (date uncertain), of 1166 cubic 
feet per second (catchment, 23 square miles), or at the rate of 51 
cubic feet per second per square mile. . 
Floods in Skinner creek. This stream is reported as having 
given in the summer of 1891 a flood-flow at Mansville of 790 cubic 
feet per second (catchment, 6 square miles), or at the rate of from ig 
125 to 130 cubic feet per second per square mile. S z- 
Floods in south branch of Sandy creek. In December, 1898, 
this stream gave a flood-flow at Adams of 3840 cubic feet per 
_ Second (catchment, 110 square miles), or at the rate of 35 cubic 
feet per second per square mile. At Allandale a flood-flow is 
_ reported in 1890 or 1891 of 6000 cubic feet per second (catchment, _ ; 
square miles), or at the rate of 88 cubic feet per second per 


er sinary. flood- hes in — stream axeraee perhaps : x 
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nary flood-flows are at the rate of about 30 to 35 cubic feet per 
second per square mile. 

Floods in Black river. Heavy floods have occurred in Black 
river in 1807, 1833, 1850, 1857, 1862, 1866, 1869 and 1896. The 
flood of April 20-24, 1869, was specially heavy, there being a 
heavy snowfall over nearly the entire catchment area, which 
melted rapidly that year. In addition to the ground being heavily 
covered with snow, about 2.2 inches of rain fell in some parts of 
Black river catchment basin from April 17-23, though this quan- 
tity of rain, which was only over a portion of the catchment area, 
hardly explains the severity of the flood. The greater portion of 
the water evidently came from rapid melting of snow. 

Flood in Black river in April, 1869. On April 21, 1869, the 
panks of North lake reservoir, a structure maintained by the State 
for the purpose of storing water for the Black river and Erie 
canals, gave way, precipitating into the heavily swollen stream 
about 350,000,000 cubic feet of water. This accident was made 
the basis of large claims for damages against the State, which 
were tried before the Canal Appraisers in the summer and fall of 
1869. The testimony in this case, which included two large octavo 
volumes of over twelve hundred pages, is the source of the follow- 
ing information as to flood-flows of Black river and its tributaries 
in the spring of 1869: 

The Black river flood of April, 1869, was studied by David M. 
Green, Samuel McElroy, William J. McAlpine, L. L. Nichols and 
other hydraulic engineers of that day. The testimony may, there- 
fore, be referred to as furnishing unusually good flood data. 

Mr Nichols stated that he not only measured the lengths of 
the crests of the dams on the several streams for which flood- 
flows were given, but that he also instrumentally determined 
the hight of flood marks above the crests. This work was done 
within a few months after the flood while the matter was fresh 
in the minds of everybody. He further stated that the tabulated 
flood-flows were obtained by computing with Francis’s formula 
for discharge over sharp-crested weirs with clear overfall. The 
dams, however, on which the flood-flows were measured were of 
such a form as to indicate the use of Cornell experiments Nos. 


Peg SPY te 
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1 or 2 as giving more nearly the actual flows, and accordingly 
the flows have been computed by the use of the gaid coefficients. 
By way of showing the relation between the flows as per Francis’s 
formula and by Cornell experiments Nos. 1 and 2, the following 
tabulation is submitted, the last column giving the difference 
between Francis’s formula and the mean of experiments Nos. 1 
and 2 as a per cent of the flow by Francis’s formula: 


CUBIC FEET PER SECOND 
PER FOOT OF CREST Difference 
Difference | asa per cent 
HEAD ON CREST of columns of flow by 
ee ex Agee Francis’s ete toe 
ee land 2 formula 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
| Pa ae 
Wise oer ee ee | allah 1.18 0.01 0.8 
A Rete eee ne ee | *3 44 3.33 gan. 1d 3.38 
oT Se cerattam *6 59 6.12 |¥%, 0.47 7 
ZU = aoe eee A ae ee 10.50 9.42 ee akUey 10.4 
SSRN et aha Se SI 14.59 13.16 1.437 10.8 
RAE COS pra ee egies spc Joi, 19.12 7.30 1.82 10.5 
SRO Cars cw, Sekds Jen aoeepaeve fave 24.20 21.90 2.30 10.5 
Ais) 5 sroreraretate Or cts Aa ar Tete 29.66 26.64 8.02 11.3 
DE eet TIER EE ais Seo athe 35.40 31.78 3.62 14: 
SUING ae 6 eeek eee tee nee 41.46 37.20 4.26 ine lay 


* Mean taken 


In passing, it may be remarked that the flood-flows of Black 


river have been computed by either Bazin’s coefficients or, by the _ 


coefficients deduced from the Cornell University experiments. 
In its course from the headwaters in Hamilton county to Lake 
Ontario at Dexter, Black river has topographically three distinct 


_ subdivisions : (1) The upper valley above Lyon Fal lls ; (2) the mid- 
die seas, Tae from sere Falls a SES ame Se ae lower_ 


Py 


from yon Falls: to Carthage, is a oan flat ey 
: +, Zz ae " 


E area of the whole river above Dexter i is 1930 : 
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river at mouth, 415.5 square miles; Woodhull creek at mouth, 
108 square miles; Otter creek, above Casler’s dam, 63 square 
miles; Independence creek, 99 square miles." 

The descent of the river above Lyon Falls, as well as below 
Carthage, is very rapid. At North lake reservoir the elevation is 
1821 feet above tidewater ; at Forestport, 1126 feet; at Lyon Falls, 
above the dam, 799 feet, and at Carthage, 728 feet. At Dexter, 
at Lake Ontario level, the elevation is 247 feet.’ 

Throughout the flat portion of the stream, between Lyon Falls 
and Carthage, the river at ordinary stages ranges from 250 to 
300 feet wide, increasing to about 500 feet above the Carthage 
dam, which is 966 feet long. In a powerful freshet like that of 
1869 the flats on each side are overflowed to a great width and 
considerable depth, the quantity of water accumulated in large 
floods being computed at from 4,000,000,000 to 6,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. If we take into account the water held in the interstices 
of the soil, the temporary storage is considerably higher than — 
indicated by these figures. In this reach of the river, which is 
alluvial in its formation, there are now two dams of 4 feet each, 
with locks for facilitating navigation. 

The river has no affluents of any magnitude below Garth! 
but a few miles above that place, on the west side, Deer river 3 
comes in. There are also a number of secondary. creeks between — ‘ 
Deer river and Lyon Falls. On the east side the chief affluents 

are Beaver river, Independence creek, Otter creek and other sec- 

ondary creeks below Lyon Falls, with Moose river flowing in just a 
“above Lyon Falls. All of these streams between Carthage and _ a 
_ Lyon Falls a a descents, with ee ssi flood- 
flows. | : 4 
_ ‘The following tabolation elves the catchment ar 
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the flood-flows for April, 1869, the flows having been corrected by 
the use of the Cornell coefficients in the manner already described : 


: Catchment Flood flow, 
Name of stream peaane miles oe piety 
STE oS ite gare ae 63.0 1,944 
SILICON CC gic t-a a em eed ce Mals 6 93.2 6,200 
EECA VOUS fin n'a ahenpe Sere dn is ole a rep bees -— 322.38 5,382 
MI ee MR RE hn eo St 101.0 7,881 
Pee ih ee 878.5 40,400 
11,5 7 Doped ee La og ae 1458.0 61,807 


‘ 


——S 


From the preceding tabulation it appears that a catchment 
area of 1458 square miles yielded a maximum flood-flow about 
April 22, 1869, of 61,807 cubic feet per second, or at the rate of 
42.3 cubic feet per second per square mile. gli total area above — 
Carthage, however, is 1812.2 square miles. Assuming the same 
average flow from the balance of the-catehment area as from the 
1458 square miles included in the streams tabulated, it follows 
that the total inflow to the pond area between Carthage and 
Lyon Falls was at the rate of 75,830 cubic feet per second. The 
greatest flow at Carthage, which occurred April 23, 1869, was only 
39,529 cubic feet per second, the effect of the temporary pondage 
above that place having been to reduce the flood from about 
76,000 cubic feet per second to about 40,000 cubic feet per second. 

Inasmuch as there are no affluents to the stream below 
Carthage, there is no special reason why the flood-flow below that 
place should have any higher rate than at Carthage. The reported 
_ flow at Watertown in April, 1869, of 39,696 cubic feet per second 
therefore, eet as cote qustiy ne the pas pee 
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Floods in Woodhull creek. The flood-flow of this stream at Hill 
tannery in April, 1869, was 4040 cubic feet per second (catch- 
ment, 108 square miles), or at the rate of 37 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. 

Floods in Moose river. The flow of this stream at Ager’s paper 
mill in April, 1869, was 12,644 cubic feet per second (catchment, 
407 square miles), or at the rate of 31 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. 

Floods in Otter creek. The flow of this stream at Casler’s 
paper mill in April, 1869, was 1944 cubic feet per second (catch- 
ment, 63 square miles), or at the rate of 31 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. 

Floods in Independence creek. The flow of this stream at 
Crandall’s paper mill in April, 1869, was 6200 cubic feet per 
second (catchment, 93 square miles), or at the rate of 67 cubic 
feet per second per square mile. 

Floods in Beaver river. The flow of this stream at Beaver Falls 
in April, 1869, was 5382 cubic feet per second (catchment, 322 
square miles), or at the rate of 17 cubic feet per second per square 
mile. 

Floods in Deer river. The flow of this stream at Deer River 
in April, 1869, was 7881 cubic feet per second (catchment, 101 
square miles), or at the rate of 78 cubic feet per second per square 
mile. 

Floods in Oswegatchie river. The highest flood reported in the 
Oswegatchie river at Ogdensburg (date unknown) gave a depth of 
5.5 feet on the crest of the dam. This depth corresponds to a dis- 
charge of 15,500 cubic feet per second (catchment, 1609 square 
miles), or to 10 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

Above the Black lake inlet the flood discharge estimated from 
highwater marks is 9000 cubic feet per second (catchment, 900 
square miles), or at the rate of 10 cubic feet per second per square 
mile. At Town Line bridge the flood discharge of Indian river 
on September 28, 1900, was 29 cubic feet per second. 

1The foregoing in regard to the flood-flows in 1869 in Woodhull creek, - 
Moose river, Otter creek, Independence creek, Beaver river and Deer river 
is taken from the evidence relating to the Black river claims. 

A considerable number of the foregoing flood-flows are from table No. 124, 


in the report to the Board of Engineers on Deep Wateera to which | 
reference may be made for detail not given here. 
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Floods in Raquette river. The estimated flood discharge of 
Raquette river at Piercefield about May 1, 1900, was 7000 cubic 
feet per second (catchment, 700 square miles), or at the rate of 
about 10 cubic feet per second per square mile. Owing to a large 
amount of lake storage, probably the flood-flows of Raquette river 
do not often exceed this, although they may occasionally rise 
somewhat higher. 

Floods in Hudson river. The maximum flood of this stream 
is stated to have occurred in the spring of 1869, and at Mechanic- 
ville amounted to about 70,000 cubic feet per second (catchment, 
4500 square miles), or was at the rate of 15.5 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. Gagings have been made at Mechanicville for 
sixteen years, the highest flood during the period having been 
59,400 cubic feet per second on April 9, 1896, The large pondage 
on natural lakes and ponds on the headwaters of the Hudson 
tends to reduce the severity of the floods. #,( On April 18, 1896, 
the water stood on the crest of the Fort Edwatd dam at the hight 
of 8.16 feet, giving a computed flow of 41,675 cubic feet per second 
(catchment, 2800 square miles), or 14.7 cubic feet per second per 
- square mile. Z 

The ordinary floods at Fort Edward, as determined from the 
last seven years’ record, may be taken at about 25,000 cubic feet 
per second, or 9.2 cubic feet per second per square mile. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the flood-flows at Fort Edward since the 
establishment of the station in the fall of 1895. As stated on a 


Zz eeeceuing page these flows may be 25 per cent in error. 


7--MAXIMUM a PR 
: Cubic feet feet per 
Date — per second second per 
’ ~~. square mile 
ae ed roe eet Pees 42,620 ; 
ie ena wa A ag a ee 24,550 


Fate ceo diye, 0, © owas, Twilté. loleiddhe!'e le ake lane ‘sie)ie 
Ball aiuita, oliatie se's Nuilonier is’ 'oly@ 'el Tetohiot aol Telwiiaits, +s? 
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Massachusetts and 300 square miles in Vermont, or over 138,000 
square miles in all. It drains about one-fourth of the land area 
of the State. Above Troy it is a normal stream of varying inclina- 
tion, gradually increasing as we go toward the source. The 
crest of Saratoga dam, 180 miles from the mouth of the river, is 
at an elevation of 102 feet, giving a grade for 30 miles of 3.2 feet 
per mile. At the Fort Edward railway bridge, 190 miles from the 
mouth, the hight above the sea is 118 feet, giving a grade for 10 
miles of 1.6 feet per mile. At the crest of the Glens Falls feeder 
dam, a distance of 197 miles from the mouth, the hight of the river 
above the level of the sea is 284 feet, giving a grade for 7 miles 
of 23.7 feet per mile. At the mouth of Sacandaga river, 216 miles 
from the mouth, the hight above sea level is 536 feet, giving a 
grade for 19 miles of 13.3 feet per mile; and so on, until finally, 
at the extreme head, in Lake Tear of the Clouds, 300 miles from 
the mouth of the river, the hight above sea level is 4322 feet, and 
the average grade for the preceding 34 miles is 84.4 feet per’ mile. 
This condition of steep grades in the upper reaches, with flat 
grades in the lower reaches, while true of all streams, is markedly 
true in the case of New York State streams. ; 
The main tributaries of the tidal portion of the Hudson are the 


Croton, with a catchment of 365 square miles; Fishkill, draining 
204 square miles; Rondout creek, including the Wallkill, draining 
1148 square miles; Esopus creek, draining 417 square miles; the 


Catskill, draining 394 square miles, and the Kinderhook, draining 


304 square miles. The Croton is regulated by storage reservoirs — 
for the water supply of New York city, and most of the other | 
tributaries mentioned have been studied with RePerenCy to their ce: 


availability for municipal water supplies. 


‘Broadly, such studies indicate that while these siening are con F. 
_ trollable by storage reservoirs, their topo ay geet as to 
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Serious flood conditions exist in the upper part of the tidal por- 
tion of the Hudson from Troy to Coxsackie, a distance of about 
30 miles. The channel is shallow, crooked and narrow and the 
full effect of floods in the Mohawk and upper Hudson, which come 
together near the head of the tidal section, are concentrated here. 
At the ordinary low stage the current is intermittently reversed 
by the tide, but upon the occurrence of a flood in the Mohawk and 
upper Hudson the water rushes into this upper portion of the 
tidal section until a cross-section, slope, and velocity are acquired 
sufficient to carry the flood-flow, whatever it may be. 

The flood conditions are greatly intensified in winter and early 
spring by ice, which forms more solidly in the tidal section than 
in the steeper tributaries. Whenever a winter flood occurs the 
breaking up of ice in the upper part of the tidal section, retarded 
by the field below, continually increases in° volume along the 
crumbling upper edge of the latter, and finflly grounds in some 
shallow or narrow part of this section, creating an ice dam, to 
which the most disastrous floods of this part of the river are 

attributable. These dams form at various points in the shallow 
section—sometimes between Troy and Albany, but usually between 
Albany and Coxsackie. It is the floods accompanied by these ice 


dams that have inflicted the most serious aceon upon this sec- 


tion of the river. ye 
Hudson river floods at Albany. The following from the report 


of a Committee of the Albany Chamber of Commerce on Freshets- 


in the Hudson River will serve to show the extent of Hiuesen river 
floods for twenty-five years: 


FRESHETS AND ICE GORGES IN THE HUDSON RIVER 
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FRESHETS AND ICE GORGES IN THE HUDSON RIVER (coucluded) 


| | Bleva 
| tion 
Year | Month | above Remarks 
é | M. L. W 
| 1876 
(1) | (2) | (3) ~ | (4) 

1882 |March 1-8........ eee csheners Tce gorge formed at Douw’s point. 

Hosa March soo. ee cj ae. a|temreeercre er \No dam formed so far as known. 

1884 |Feb.-8, 14, 15, 18, 

99, 24 and 26..... 15.45 |Ice dam at Van Wie's point; dam at Four- 
Mile point. 

TSCoe April lass Ws sectess errata Ice. gorge at Van Wie’s point and Quay 

| street submerged. 

INSSUIOERAUC hall Meranose oer: od ee Ice lodged on the ‘‘Overslaugh.” 

1886 |March 14-26...... | 17.89 |Ice dam at Pleasure island, Troy inundated. 

1886 |\Jan. 4-8, Feb. t8..\)6 90a Tce dam between Castleton and Coeymans. 

1887 |April 11-May 5...|........ Docks and R. R. tracks submerged. People’s 

Line boats could not land at their docks 
| | until after May 5. Ice gorge at Nutten- 
hook. 

1888-\Dech alSseApre Wier mere Docks submerged. State and Dean streets 

| covered. 

TSS Si < ark see teeter he eae aaa (ee Dae oc No dam formed so far as known. 

US9O |v Srpcaeen® cere armentelel|laetaetvrete = No dam formed so far as known. é 

TSOte He brwarsy 2 ic cite te Pe ere Ice dam formed south of Albany and re- 

| mained until March 14. 

A892 MJamv1O5 9 fem con: Lecter es eralg Water in cellars on Broadway. No bad 
dam formed so far as known. 

1893 |March 14......... 19.00 |Ice piled to a depth of from 20 to 30 feet. 
Some of the ice nearly 3 feet thick. 

1894 Mart hiv an dace | 16.12 |Ice dam from Cedar Hill to N. Coeymans. 

USGS a Ari LON soe ee | 16.54 |Melting snow and rain. 

TSOGal Math) bere ernctee 17.78 |Much damage done to railroad by water 
and ice which flooded the tracks as far 
as Stockport. Ice finally stopped at Four- 
Mile point and remained until some time 

in April. 

HS) Palo a ies ete Rar eRe oa Ice moved out easily. 

BOBS Marcinlon .aenne 13.80 |No bad dam so far as known. 

1899 |March 6.7>~..... 12.45 |Gorge at Van Wie’s point opposite Castle- 
ton and below North Coeymans. 

1900) \Feb. 14. . 02.5 ewe 19.96 |Gorge below Kinderhook Upper light, be- 

tween Coeymans—north end of Castleton 
U. S. Government dike to Cow Island 
: light. 
1901 |December 12..... 13.56 |Gorge below Stone House bar. 
HOO2 | March! Bins c.6 ca. 18.26 |Gorge below Stone House bar. 


It seems doubtful whether with the present irregularity of flow 
_in the Hudson there is either any practicable means of preventing 
the formation of ice dams in this part of the river, or of removing 
them by artificial means when once formed. In order to prevent 
their formation it would be necessary to have a channel through 


the ice broken before the flood arrived. The fact that (1) floods 


are to be apprehended at any time during the four months from 
December to April; (2) that tidal action at low stages of the 


“siderably less money will build a Storage reservoir of ual 2 
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river would prevent the broken ice from passing rapidly away, 

and (8) that floods frequently come with little warning, means 
that to certainly prevent ice dams the ice must be continually 
broken during these months, a condition inv olving heavy cost for 
furnishing and operating powerful ice- breaking steamers. More- 
over, when we consider that ice dams sometimes obstruct the river 
for several miles in extent, the impracticability of removing them 
by mechanical means seems sufficiently obvious. 

While it is doubtless possible to mitigate floods in this section 
of the river by isolating the flooded districts by dykes or levees, 
which would necessitate intercepting sewers, as well as the pump- 

ing of the surface and sewer drainage whenever there is a slight 

freshet in the river, nevertheless the most rational treatment is 
believed to be by storage of the flood-flow in the upper tributaries 
of the stream. 

The opinion has been expressed that stofage should be devel- ae 
oped proportionate to the catchment area on the’ several tributaries. 
of the Hudson above Troy, and while-this is theoretically true, 
the writer imagines that the question of cost will finally come in, 
very greatly modifying any purely theoretical deductions based 
on this view. To show how material an element in the problem 
cost may become, it may be mentioned that reservoirs have been 
at various times considered costing from about $20 per million 
cubic feet stored, to as high as $200 or $300 per million cubic feet. 
The cost of such reseryoirs as compared with the cost of reservoirs. 
for municipal purposes, even at these prices, is very low, the cost 
per million gallons frequently rising higher than the cost per ey 
million cubic feet here proposed. But nobody is likely toexpend 
a large amount of money in order to meet the theoretical require- _ 
ment of equal storage in all parts of a catchment area when con- 


_ capacity elsewhere. Practically, therefore, it is impossible to reg 
ulate as large a catchment as that of the Hudson river to anything 


ppike a uniforin nat ~ Renae all a its tributaries, ee mere 
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of-water stored. Probably at the present time they will cost some- 

what more, but for water storage merely they will not exceed $75 
‘or $80 per million cubic feet. On the Mohawk and its tributaries 

conditions are much less favorable. Reservoirs there are likely 
to cost from $200 to $300 per million ¢ ubic feet. Hence, as a 

financial proposition, the Hudson river above Mechanicville is 
likely to be more thor oughly regulated than the Mohawk river and 
its tributaries, the more specially since water storage has not 
only value here for preventing floods, but is also of considerable 
value for water power. The same is true on the Mohawk river, 

put the limit of cost of water power in comparison with steam 
power will be much sooner reached on this stream than on the 
upper Hudson. Since this phase of the subject is extensively dis- 
cussed in the first report on the upper Hudson storage, it is merely 
referred to here. 

Floods in Croton river. The catchment of the Croton river consists 
of a broken, hilly country with its surface soil composed princi- 
pally of sand and gravel. Clay, hardpan and peat, while found 
in a few localities, are for the whole area only present to a limited 
extent. The rock formation consists generally of gneiss, although 
strata of limestone, some micaceous and talcose slates, with veins 
of granite, serpentine and iron ore, occur in a few places. The 
catchment area is about 339 square miles, above the old Croton 
dam, at which point daily gagings of the stream have been taken 
since 1867. According to J. J. R. Croes there is a well-attested 
case of a maximum flood of 25,376 cubic feet per second, or 74.9 
cubie feer per Second per square mile. In reference to these figures 
it may be remarked that probably they have been obtained by 
the use of Francis’s formula. The profile of the old Croton dam, 
however, shows a rounded crest which, according to Bazin’s co- 
efficient, series No. 193, would give, with about 5 feet depth on the 
crest, a discharge from 87 to 88 per cent higher than Francis’s 
formula. The maximum flood of the Croton may, therefore, be 
from 30,000 to 35,000 cubic feet per second, or possibly as high as 
103 cubic feet per second per square mile. 
January 7-8, 1841, a severe flood occurred which wanted: away 

the earthen bank of Croton dam. \At that time the ground was 
covered with eighteen inches of snow, and rain falling continu- 


ously for forty-eight hours, with high temperature, produced a _ 


serious flood. The cone weir was cng Piesant to ge. the 
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large volume, although part of the water was discharged through 
the aqueduct to the waste-weir at Mill river, fifteen miles below 
Croton dam. The water rose in Croton lake at the rate of four- 
teen inches per hour. The earthen bank remained intact until the 
water nearly reached its top, when it flowed between the frozen 
and unfrozen earth, twenty inches below its crest, forming a 
breach. The large amount of ice in the river demolished the pro- 
tection wall and the whole embankment was washed away. At 
the time of the accident, on J anuary 8, the water flowed over the 
weir to a depth of 15 feet. 

Another severe flood occurred in November, 1853, while in 
_ April, 1854, after unprecedented rains, the worst freshet was 
experienced which has yet been recorded. The depth on the crest 
of the Croton dam was 8.25 feet. - 

Floods in Fishkill creek. This stream is subject to severe floods, 
although there is not a great deal known abowt them. The follow- 
ing tabulation, calculated from high-water marks observed for a 
number of years at the Groveville dam, embodies practically all 
the information. The dam is of masonry faced with plank, with a 
straight horizontal crest, 4 feet wide and 134 feet long. The dis- 
charge has been calculated by coefficients derived from Cornell 
University experiment No. 11. 
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Floods in Wallkill river. Very little information is available 
as to the flood-flows of this stream any further than that on August 
7, 1901, the discharge at New Paltz was 7365 cubic feet per second 
(catchment, 736 square miles), or at the rate of 10 cubic feet per 
second per square mile. The extreme flood must be much higher 
than this. Mr Vermeule states that high-water marks on Clove 
river, one of the tributaries of the Wallkill river, indicate a maxi- 
mum. discharge of 67 cubic feet per second (catchment, 0.7 square 
mile), or at the rate of 96 cubic feet per second per square miles 
This catchment is perhaps rather small for final conclusions. 

Floods in Esopus ereek. According to the statement of M. E. 
Evans in a report to the Saugerties Manufacturing Company, the 
maximum flood in Esopus creek at Saugerties occurred on Decem- 
ber 10, 1878. This flood resulted from a snowfall of six inches, 
followed by excessive and continuous rain for three days. The 
extreme depth on the crest of a dam 330 feet in length was 14 
to 14.5, feet, indicating a flood discharge of from 50,000 to 60,000 
cubic feet per second (catchment, 417 square miles), or at the 
rate of from 120 to 145 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

Floods in Rondout creek. The most severe flood in this stream 
was that of March 1, 1902, when there was a discharge as meas- 
ured at Rosendale of about 14,000 cubic feet per second (catch- 
ment, 365 square miles), or the flow was at the rate of 38 cubic 
feet per second per square mile. 

Floods in Catskill creek. This stream is of rapid descent and 
subject to wide variation in flow. From high-water marks at 
Woodstock dam the flood-flow in the spring of 1901 has been com- 
puted at 21,000 cubic feet per second (catchment, 210 square 
miles), or at the rate of 100 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

Floods in the Normans kill. So far as can be learned, the only 
information in regard to flood-flows of this stream is given in a re- 
port of the Water Commissioners of Albany to the Common Coun- 
cil in 1891 as to the advisability of utilizing this stream for a water 
supply for the city of Albany. In this report the catchment area 
above French Mills is stated at 111 square miles. From 
measurements taken in February, 1891, the flow was 1240 cubic 


1Report on Water Supply, Water Power, the Flow of Streams and Attend- 
ant Phenomena, by Cornelius C. Vermeule, Vol. IIT of the Final Report of 
the State Geologist of New Jersey, p. 149. y 
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feet per second, or at the rate of 11 cubic feet per second per 
Square mile. The maximum flood hight on the Harden dam 
at Normanskill is stated at 4 feet. This would indicate a flood 
discharge of 16 cubic feet per second per square mile. The maxi- 
mum flood hight on the dam just above the highway at Kenwood 
is stated at 8 feet, indicating a discharge of 22.0 cubic feet per 
second per square mile. 

Floods in Schroon river. Owing to the regulating effect of 
Schroon lake, serious floods are unknown in this stream. The 
usual extreme flows are about 8000 cubic feet per second at War- 
rensburg (catchment, 563 square miles), or at the rate of 14 to 
15 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

Floods in Mohawk river. Flood-flows of the Mohawk river have 
been measured at Dunsbach Ferry, with a caighment area of 3440 


Square miles, as follows: 
IsTIMATED DISCHARGE-~ 


Cubic feet 
¢ bic feet per 

Date per aoend second per 

: > square mile 
DENS SU ee eee 47 000 13.8 
os ONT AS Sell SE 2 47,000 13.8 
November 27, 1900...:............ 24,700 (io? 
Sa a ae 36,200 10.5 
ous Lips oT a 34,200 9.9 
ASSP As ee enn eee : 46,100 13.4 
mecemuer LG, LOOL,-. «ve asin es seco er 52,400 15.3 


7 


In 1892 the Mohawk at Rexford Flats owe at the rate of | 
- 78, 350 cubic feet per second (catchment, 3385 square miles), or 23 
cubic feet per second per square mile. 


On February 14, 1900, the 
w here was 45,000 cubic feet per second, or at the rate of 14. 
2 per second per square mile. pee floods ae 
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at the rate of 17 cubic feet per second per square mile. In Febru- 
ary, 1891, there was a flood estimated at 26,260 cubic feet per 
second, or 20 cubic feet per second per square mile. On March 14, 
1898, the flow was at the rate of 23,749 cubic feet per second, or 
18.2 cubic feet per second per square mile. Since the gaging 
record has been kept at Little Falls the following freshets have 


occurred : 
———_DIscHARGE————> 
Cubie 


Cubic feet feet per 

Date per second second per 

; . y square mile 

Apt tl ikSy 1899 ran cin cena en 13,000 10.0 

April 20, 1900......-.--++-+eeeee: 15,240 1140 
November .27, 1900... ....20.2-0-e 15,669 12.0 

March 27, 1901......--+0+seeeeees 19,538 14.9 

_ December 16, 190b oes Soe 26,280 20.1 

peAtarched, 1902. ago SET hake Meee es 27,000 20.7 


Ordinary floods at Little Falls are from 12,000 to 15,000 comic 
feet per second. _ 

The following information in aes to floods at Utica is reas 
from a report made in 1900 by Stephen E. Babcock to the Mo- 
- hawk River Straightening Commission of Utica. A few flood 

hights determined in 1901 and 1902 have also been added. _ The 

topographical elevations are plus tidewater : : 
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The foregoing flood elevations have been deduced from current- 
meter measurements and, as there is no very satisfactory place 
for making such measurements at Utica, are subject to consider- 
able error. The catchment area at Utica is 500 square miles. 

In the spring of 1888, the Mohawk at Ridge Mills gave a flow 
of 7030 cubic feet per second (catchment, 153 square miles), or at 
the rate of 46 cubic feet per second per square mile. On March 
12, 1898, the flow at the same point was 5266 cubic feet per second, 
or at the rate of 35 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

In the foregoing at Ridge Mills and Little Falls the data have 
been computed in accordance with the Cornell University coefti- 
cients. The ratio of the catchment area at Little Falls to that of. 
Ridge Mills is 8.56. If we assume the flow of the several tributary 
streams above Little Falls to have been the same as that of the 
main Mohawk river above Ridge Mills, the maximum discharge of 
the entire catchment area is found by multiplying 5266, the flow 
in cubic feet per second at Ridge Mills on March 12, 1898, by 8.56, 
the ratio of the catchment areas. This gives a maximum inflow 
into the Mohawk river above Little Falls of about 45,000 cubic 
feet per second. Probably, however, this assumption is too large 

_for the special case under consideration, as the flow of Oriskany — 
creek at Oriskany on March 12, 1898, was only 600 cubic feet per 
second, or 4.1 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

If, however, we assume that at some time the total flow from. 
the tributary streams above Little Falls will approximate about 
35 cubic feet per second per square mile, it follows that we may 

_ expect an inflow into the valley above Little Falls of certainly 
45,000 cubic feet per second, although probably in March, 1898, ib 


maakt not reach that figure. As to why such a flow is possible, 


CO] sider (1) that tributary streams all have a rapid descent 


bove es : 


cent high ground, and (2) the ri temporary § ae a 
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the extreme, but usually at some point where the stream branches, 


within a short distance of the extreme headwaters: | 


Distance Bleyation 
from head- of head- 
waters to waters 
Name of stream mouth, miles above tide 
Mohawk river, above Ridge Mills. ... 23 1,066 
Nine Mile creek... (0... ewee ee eeees 10 760 
Oriskany creek..........0+++++-%-- 19 1,000-1,240 
Sauquoit creek..........--++++0-e: 15 1,200 
Sterling creek............-.-++++-- 6 1,000 
Mayer creek... 0... .s4 eee a eae 7 1,260 
West Canada créek., 3... dads Saud 2,300 
Bast Canada creek... 64.24. 02:0:- ua) 1,600 
Canajoharie creek.............++.. 15 1,350 
Cayadutta creek... 0... 0-54-2420 12 800 
Schoharie creek..........-..s-ee+> 75 1,860 
Cobleskill (tributary to Schoharie 
creek) 5. user ep ete ee Ps! 20 1,177 
Batavia kill (tributary to Schoharie _ 
eTeek ) 5) bare hab mate! Sve eet S aa us 17 2,000 
Ghudctenundacreek.cc. sco iee ert eae 8 800 
South Chuctenunda creek........ an 11 1,100 
Alplaan Ki ia. bs ee eee ate 12 600 


As further showing that the upper Mohawk—the portion above 
Little Falls—must be, so far as delivery in the broad level valley 


is concerned, a relatively rapid stream, we may consider that this — 


division of the catchment area is quite narrow, being at the 
extreme western end about 45 miles and at Utica about 25 miles. 


On the north side of the valley Black river canal, following the — 
general course gf the river and its chief tributary above Rome, the 


: plapsing Ee rises to an elevation of eA feet on the 
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Central & Hudson River railroad crossing, four miles east of 
Rome, it is 418.4 feet; at the crossing three miles east of Utica the 
water surface is 393.38 feet; at the mouth of Schoharie creek it is 
about 270 feet, and at the New York Central & Hudson River rail- 
road crossing at Schenectady it is 214 feet. The foregoing tabula- 
tion, which includes streams below Little Falls as well as above, 
indicates that rapid flood delivery is the marked characteristic of 
all the tributary Mohawk streams. 

The area of the flats between Little Falls and Rome as computed 
from the United States Geological Survey topographic sheets is 
about 21 square miles, this area including in effect the flats 
between the 400 and 420 contours. Adding thereto somewhat for 
nearly level area above the 420 contour, we may take the total area 
on which temporary pondage may exist during flood-flows at some- 
thing like 30 square miles. The effect of this pondage, so long 
as the present natural conditions are maintained, will be to con- 
siderably lengthen the period of flood runoft at*Little Falls, thus 
decreasing the maximum at that place. ; 

The Mohawk river fiood of August 24-26, 1898, may be men- 


a tioned. On August 23 and 24 very heavy thunderstorms occurred 


throughout the central and eastern portions of the State. They 


Were specially severe about Utica, with the result, so far as can 


be learned, of yielding a nearly unprecedented summer flood in the 
Mohawk. The Mohawk flats between Herkimer and Rome were 
so far covered with water as to do great damage to standing crops. — 
_ The water was still standing on the flats on the afternoon of 
August 27, but was down into the channel again on the arr noon 
_ of the 28th. 
On August oe Nine Mile creek, at pote, flowed approxi- 


1 i ee 
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Little Falls where the gagings were made was about 4 feet to 4.5 
feet in depth, equivalent to a flow of from 12,000 to 14,000 cubic 
feet per second, the temporary storage of the flats reducing the 
quantity..at Little Falls very greatly. 

By way of showing the quantity of rainfall causing the flood 
of August 24-26, 1898, the following precipitations ata number of 
points in the central and eastern portions of the State are cited 
from the monthly report of the New York State Weather Bureau: 


RAINFALL IN INCHES 
ae 


Name of Place August 23 August 24 Total 
Cooperstown ....--e sees cers eerees T7296 1.40 3.36 
Onedntar >> & Ty Teese 1.10 2.18 3.28 
Glovetavilles. is eo. oon eee 1.24 1.30 ®. 54" 
Little Falls (mear city)......-.-+-- 0.64 0.56 1.20 
Little Falls reservoir (8 miles north). 1.68 2.78 4.46 
Namber Fours 2.5.05 -. 2 Se ees one are 5 bees E 0.88 2.59 
Kings Station..:........+- +++: 0.35 2.36 ast 
ANDANY vos ee rae ees Sy So 0.50 1.86 2.36 
Greenwich ......... a ER = as ee a TA16 1.58 2.74 
POG! oye aes vt ee ae wearers ne ere Pat 1.20 1.40 2.60 
Saratoga Springs........-..++-ee 0.23 ero 2.02 
WALArLOWiktAadi ee eal ew, eae a 1.45 0.43 1.88 


. Taking all the facts into consideration, there seems to be no 
reasonable doubt but that the streams tributary to the Mohawk 
river above Little Falls for a short time on August 24 or 25 deliv- 
_ ered water into the flat area at the rate of perhaps 40,000 cubic feet 

per second. By way of illustrating further why this large inflow 
did not produce a greater flow at Little Falls, we may consider 
that for from thirty to fifty days previous to August 23 the rain- 
fall on and in the vicinity of the Mohawk catchment area had been 
rather low. The total for the Mohawk valley in July, 1898, as de- 
duced from Weather Bureau stations at Little Falls, Canajoharie, 
St Johnsville and Rome was 8.93 inches, 2.53 inches of this having 
fallen on July 18 and 19. The concentration of the rainfall of 
the month into these two days had the effect of sending a very 
large portion of it into the streams, only a small portion going 
to replenish ground water. On August 1 the Mohawk valley 
record. shows 1.18 inches precipitation, the total for that month — 
being 7.12 inches. We may assume, therefore, that ground water 


’ 
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was rather low August 23. Hence, Mohawk flats were in shape 
to absorb a considerable portion of the water delivered upon them 
into the interstices below the Surface. Assuming, as already 
stated, 30 square miles to be more or less effected by such an in- 
flow, and further assuming the interstices of the soil of this 30 
square miles to be for the first 8 or 10 feet of depth about 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the whole volume, we reach the conclusion 
that the temporary storage of the flats may have been as much 
as 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 cubic feet, which sufficiently ex- 
plains why the outgo at Little Falls did not exceed 12,000 to 
14,000 cubic feet per second. 3 

-’ The foregoing figures do not take into account the extreme maxi- 
mums which may be expected on this stream. So far as can be 
now seen, from 40,000 to 50,000 cubic feet per second delivery 
into the flats above Little Falls is rather common. The extreme 
maximum must be considerably greater than this. Without 
being able to cite specific floods proving the: statement, the 
writer is nevertheless disposed to say, taking into account the 


known maximum floods of other streams of the State—Chemung, 


Genesee and Croton rivers—that at some time the Mohawk river 


above Little Falls may yield something like 60,000 to 70,000.cubic - 


feet per second, or at the rate of perhaps 46 to 54 cubic fect per 
second per square mile. 
A study of the flood-flows of the Mohawk 1 river would be incom- 


_ plete without some reference to the surface geology of the catch- _ 


- mentarea. The main trough of the valley lies entirely within cs 


_ horizon of the Hudson river and Utica shales, where the soils, aside 


from immediately in the flat, level valley, are heavy and compact. 
_ On the north side, beyond the horizon. of the shales, Trenton lime- 
stone and calciferous and sand-rock appear. At ‘Little Falls, St 


ansville oo fo these formations extend down in 


Ve 
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To the south of the trough of the Mohawk valley we have first 
the shales, followed in ascending series by the Medina and Oneida 
sandstones. the shales and limestones of the Clinton formation, 
the Niagara limestones, the rocks of the salt group, the Helder- 
berg limestone, the Oriskany sandstone, the Onondaga limestone, 
and finally the extended area covered by the Catskill and Che- 
mung sandstones. The headwaters of Schoharie creek issue 
mostly from the Catskill formation, although the extreme head- 
waters flow from off the Oneonta sandstone, which, however, is 
closely allied to the Catskill. The shorter streams on the south 
side issue from the horizon of the Hudson and Utica shales, the 
same-as short streams to the north. 

The soils of a considerable portion of the Mohawk river catch- 
ment area are consequently heavy and impermeable, and further 
tend to give heavy runoffs at time of flood-flow. 

As regards flood-flows in the lower Mohawk river, the stream 
divides naturally at Little Falls. Below that point the flat area 
is relatively more restricted, and the flood-flows probably larger 
in volume than at Little Falls. We have already given particu- 
lars of the highest flood at Rexford Flats, where the catchment is 
3385 square miles. According to the Report on Water Power in 
the Tenth Census, in an extreme flood which occurred about 1860 
to 1865 there is stated to have been a depth of 12 feet of water on 
the Cohoes dam, which is 1400 feet in length. If such a depth 
actually occurred, the discharge may have been over 200,000 cubic 
feet per second or at the rate of over 59 cubic feet per second per 
square mile. The information at hand does not indicate a flow 
over about 78,350 cubic feet per second or 23 cubic feet per second 
per square mile at the Rexford Flats dam. The maximum, how- 
ever, in view of the foregoing, may be placed at a considerably 
higher figure than this. 

Floods in Cayadutta creek. The maximum flood of this stream 
near Johnstown is stated to have occurred in the spring of 1896, 
at which time the flow was 2895 cubic feet per second (catchment, 


40 square miles), or at the rate of 72 cubic feet per second per 
square mile. 


*Also see statements regarding geology of Mohawk valley on p. 411. 
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Floods in Schoharie creek. The flow of this stream at Fort 


Hunter in 1892 was 41,715 cubic feet per second (catchment 947 
Square miles), or at the rate of 44 cubic feet per second per square 
mile. 
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In 1899 and 1900 the Empire State Power Company erectedadam = — —— 
and power plant on Schoharie creek at Schoharie falls, seven miles — 
the city of Amsterdam. The crest of this dam was originally 
feet in length. During a flood on March 21, 1901, the water 
ned a depth on the crest of 11.2 feet. The calculated dis- a 
e was 49,600 cubie feet per second (catchment, 930 square 

feet p - squar : 
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This flood is stated to have been due to an ice gorge farther up- 
stream. 

On April 22, 1901, there was a flood of 38,400 cubic feet per 
second, or at the rate of 41 cubic feet per second per square mile. 
This flood is stated to have resulted from heavy rainfall. 

The flood-flows of this stream are very heavy, and probably the 
extreme maximum may be taken at from 60 to 65 cubic feet per 
second per square mile. 

The headwaters of Schoharie creek issue from the horizon of 
the Catskill group, which is closely allied to the Chemung, from 
whence it is probable that like the Genesee river, in the western 
part of the State, floods are not only frequent, but very heavy. 
Exceedingly heavy floods are ascribed to Schoharie creek by 
tradition. 

Floods in Garoga creek. A flood of 16 cubic feet per second per 
square mile is, so far as can be learned, the highest flood in this 
stream. ‘The stream rises in the Garoga lakes and Peck pond. 

Floods in East Canada creek. The maximum flood in this 
stream at Dolgeville is reported as having occurred on August 25, 
1898, at which time the flow was 6330 cubic feet per second (catch- 
ment, 256 square miles), or at the rate of 25 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. The flow at Dolgeville on April 18, 1900, was 
5385 cubic feet. per second, or at the rate of 21 cubic feet per 
second per square mile. 

In reference to the moderate flow of August 25, 1898, it may be 
remarked that probably the heavy rainfall of August 23 and 24 
did not extend over the greater part of this catchment. At North 
lake the rainfall of these two days was only 0.89 inch. 

On December 15, 1901, there was a flow at Dolgeville of 12,150 | 
cubic feet per second, or at the rate of 47.4 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. : 

Floods in West Canada creek, The maximum flood in this 
stream as measured at Trenton Falls dam occurred on December 
15, 1901. It is estimated at 36,300 cubic feet per second (catch-— 
ment, 375 square miles), or at the rate of 97 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. It is probable that this flood was considerably 
increased by the failure of the Hinckley dam, a short distance 


upstream. The flood was caused by heavy rains falling on frozen 
ground. 
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A high-water mark at the Newport dam indicates a flood dis- 
charge on August 25, 1898, of 22,000 cubic feet per second (catch- 
ment, 472 square miles), or at the rate of 47 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. 

At Middleville the flood of August 25, 1898, is estimated to have 
discharged 12,950 cubic feet per second (catehment, 519 square 
miles), or the flow was at the rate of 25 cubic feet per second per 
Square mile. 

In August, 1874, a flood at Hinckley is estimated at 21,100 
cubic feet per second (catchment, 360 square miles), or at the 
rate of 59 cubic feet per second per square mile. It is probable 
that flood flows as high as from 60 to 70 cubic feet per second per 
square mile are rather common in West Canada-creek. 

Floods in Sauquoit creek. The figures for this stream are not 
very definite, but so far as they go they indicate that floods of 50 
cubic feet per second per square mile are not ‘uncommon. 

Floods in Oriskany creek. In the spring of 7888 a flood is re- 
ported in this stream as measured at Coleman of 7830 cubic feet 
+: per second (catchment, 141 square miles), or at the rate of 56 


cubic feet per second per Square mile. 
In the spring of 1896 a flood is also reported in this stream, as 
4 measured at Oriskany, of 7510 cubic feet per second (catchment, 7 
_ 144 square miles), or at the rate of 52 cubic feet per second per oes 
: square mile. Ordinary floods in this stream range from 18 to 25 

_ cubic feet per second per square mile. pas 
z Floods in Nine Mile creek. On August 25, 1898, there was a 
_ flood-flow at Stittsville for a short time of 7820 cubic feet per 
“second (catchment, 63 square miles), or the stream flowed at the 
rate of 125 cubic feet per second per square mile. 
a 12, 1898, the flow at Sule was 1800 cubic fee wad 
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By common consent the highest 


Floods in Susquehanna river. 
historical period was 


flood experienced in this stream within the 
in March, 1865, but aside from the fact that considerable damage 
ensued, little is known in regard thereto. The entire region 
drained by the Susquehanna river in New York State, as well as in 
Pennsylvania, is not only mountainous, put largely denuded of 
timber. The flood-flows of the stream are, therefore, large. The 
eatchment area above Chenango river is 2400 square miles. There 
is a State dam, formerly used in connection with Chenango canal, 
across this river at Binghamton, and S. E. Monroe, City Engineer 


S. 
S 
> 


Fig. 37 Outline section of State dam at Binghamton. 


of Binghamton, has compiled a map on which he has placed high- 
water elevations during the flood of March, 1902, together with a 
plan elevation and cross-section of dam. The figures show that 
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probably approximated these figures. Probably the headwaters 
of this stream will give flood-flows of 60. to 70 cubic feet per 
Second per square mile. 

Chenango river. The serious flood which occurred at Bingham- 
ton on March 1-3, 1902, was mostly due to the overflow of Che- 
nango river. A flood committee appointed by the Mayor of Bing- 
hamton has reported the total damage resulting from this flood at 
$16,720. 

The committee also submitted a detailed statement, with names 
of individuals, showing a total decrease in valuation of property 
of $44,800. 

The flood-flow of Chenango river is estimated at from 40,000 
to 45,000 cubic feet per second (catchment, 1582 square miles), 

or at the rate of possibly 30 cubic feet per secord per square mile. 
; It is probable that the smaller tributaries jowards the head- = 
waters have flood-flows of 50 to 60 cubic feet per second per 
: Square mile. hies 
- Floods in Chemung river. The Chemung river, 4s well as its 
tributaries, the Cohocton and the Canisteo, is a gently flowing or 
t alluvial river. The third tributary, the Tioga, is torrential for 
_ the greater portion of its length. : 
The city of Corning is situated on the Chemung river, about 
i two miles below the junction of the Tioga and the Cohocton. A rae 
_ large portion of the city is built directly in the valley below flood Ze 
: level, from whence it results that Corning has suffered seriously 
_ from floods, but the city has recently carried out a system of 
Improvements which thus far has prevented these inundations. 
‘The river flows near the south side of the valley, with the greater 
portion of Corning lying on the alluvial strip to the north—the 


\ 


south side, owing to the denser population. In 
ssed. by the legislature creating a Board of 
uthority to carry out the needed im- _ 
to pay for them. This act was 
piste os <p A sgh 
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The minimum cross-section allowed through the bridges is 
10,500 square. feet. The dykes have a total length of 4.9 miles 
and vary in hight from 4 to 19 feet. These dykes not only extend 
along the river front opposite the city and for a considerable dis- 
tance downstream, but also extend for nearly two miles along 
the westerly bank of Post creek, a torrential tributary reaching 
the river from the north. Several streams and a number of sur- 
face-water drains are provided for in different ways—some were 
carried in closed conduits which extend above high-water mark 
on the land side; others were carried through the dyke by cast- 
iron pipes, with gate valves and automatic flap valves at the river 
end. 

The foregoing river improvement, although inaugurated and 
carried out as a city measure, did not include a reach of the south 
bank of the river, which was protected by an embankment and 
slope wall built a number of years before by the State of New 
York. In the course of time this embankment has deteriorated so 
that the portion of the river front protected by it is now in an 
unsatisfactory condition. During the floods of 1902 the high 
water was only kept from going over this old embankment by 
temporary work. Formerly, the State appropriated funds to 
maintain this embankment, with the result that the local authori- 
ties consider that the burden of maintaining it now rests with the 
State. 

The city of Elmira lies on the Chemung river, about twenty-five 
miles above where it joins the Susquehanna. Floods are common 
here the same as at Corning, fifteen miles above. Within the 
historical period the most severe flood is that of June 1, 1889. At 
this time, according to a report made by Francis Collingwood, the 
stream flowed at the rate of 188,000 eubic feet per second (catch- 
ment, 2,055 square miles), or 67 cubic feet per second per square 
mile. 

Mr Collingwood submitted a report of his investigations, to- 
gether with a map of the river with flood profile for June 1, 1889. 
This profile shows obstructions to flood-flow are caused by a dam 
extending across the river near the west city line and by several 
bridges spanning the river below this dam. In addition to these j 
specific obstructions the general condition of the channel through 
the city is unfavorable to a free discharge of floods. The river 
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channel is characterized by breadth and shallowness, with abrupt 
changes of width and depth. This condition has been brought 
about by the fact that the river approaches Elmira with a high 
velocity, due to rapid descent for some miles above. It therefore 
reaches the city loaded with sediment and moving large amounts 
of detritus along its bed, but on reaching the flatter grades the 
velocity is checked and the stream is no longer able to move this 
material, which is left in the channel, gradually accumulating 
with each successive flood. The shoaling of the channel, due to 
such accumulation of material, encourages the erosion of banks, 
with the result that the channel increases in width and becomes 
shallower. During the flood of 1889 the river rose to a hight of 
14 feet above low water mark, and a number of floods since that 
time have approached this in severity. In March, 1902, about 
thirteen hundred acres within the business and residence portions 
of the city were inundated and the flood damgge in that year has 
been estimated at $155,000. 

Mr Collingwood prepared five alternative na for flood pre- 
vention, differing in the extent of protection to ‘be secured and 
the permanence and character of the improvement. The first of 
these is estimated to cost $700,000; the second, $640,000; the 
third, $376,000; the fourth, $336,000, while in the fifth scheme 
an immediate expenditure of $133,000 is suggested, with moder- 
ate annual expenditure until the desired result is finally reached. 

In this connection, Mr Collingwood suggests that the city 
should buy its own dredging plant. The total cost of a suitable . 
plant would be about $25,000. In order to prevent the gradual 
filling up of streams, raising them more and more with each 
flood, Mr Collingwood suggests that the material should be taken 
from the bed of the streams. : 

Without knowing the condition fully, the writer doubts é: 
whether any scheme of partial dyking on Chemung river can be 
permanently effective. The whole river should be considered be- 
fore any actual work of construction is undertaken. 


iThe facts in regard to floods at Elmira have been obtained from the _ 
Report on the Protection of the City of Elmira, N. Y., against Floods, by 


’ Francis Collingwood, dated February 12, 1890. The balance of the infor- 


mation in regard to floods on Chemung river is from the Report of the 


-_ Water Storage Commission. 
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Floods in Canisteo river. This stream is subject to severe 
floods from which the city of Hornellsville has suffered greatly 
in the past. The fall of Canisteo river for two miles above the 
mouth of Canacadea creek is 2 feet per mile, while below the 
mouth of that creek it is 8 feet per mile. Above the mouths of 
Benneit and Stephens creeks the fall is 3 feet per mile and 10 
feet per mile below their mouths. These facts illustrate the effect 
of torrential tributaries of a stream in flattening slopes above 
their confluence and increasing them below. 

Flood in Cohocton river. Conditions similar to those stated 
for the Canisteo river apply on the Cohocton river. 

Floods in Delaware river. Very. little is known about flood- 
flows in this stream, although they are undoubtedly high, in many 
cases no doubt approximating from 70 to 80 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. The valleys are narrow and do not, generally 
speaking, offer any great opportunity for water storage. 

Summary of information as to maximiun flows in New York. 
Concluding the subject of flood-flows in New York, on Oswego 
river and tributaries, where there is extremely large lake pond- 
age, the flood-flows do not exceed 6 to 8 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. 

On the Hudson river, with considerable lake pondage, the 
extreme floods are 15 to 16 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

On the Black river, below Carthage, flood-flows of 16 to 20 cubic 
feet per second per square mile are about the maximum; above 
Lyon Falls, 25 to 40 cubic feet per second per square mile, and 
in the tributaries, generally from 30 to 60 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. 

On the Mohawk river, with steep torrential anus floods 
are from 20 to 50 cubic feet per second per square mile, and in the 
upper sections they may be as high as about 60 cubic feet per 
second per square mile. 

On the Genesee river the extreme maximum thus far observed 
at Rochester, above which place there is an extensive pondage area, 
is 18 to 24 cubic feet per second per square mile, while at Mount 
Morris and Portage floods rise to over 40 cubic feet per second 
per square mile. On this latter portion of the stream a possible 
maximum may be expected of 60 to 70 cubic feet per second per 
square mile. 


— 
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. On the Allegheny, Susquehanna and Delaware rivers and their 
a tributaries floods may rise to 50 to 60 cubic feet per second per 
‘ square mile, and on torrential streams generally, throughout the 
State, they may at times be from 80 to 100 cubic feet per second 

3 per square mile. In a few cases on streams of small catchment 
areas they may rise to 125 cubic feet per-second per square mile. 
The latter flows, however, are not very common. 


: Minimum Flow of Streams in New York 


Whatever the purpose for which an inland stream is to be 
utilized, the first question asked is with regard to the minimum 
flow. If for power development, the minimum flow will determine 
the amount of power which can be insured on a given head; if for 
the water supply of a town, the minimum*flow will indicate at 
once the number of people which may be supplied without storage. 
From eyery point of view, therefore, a knowledge of minimum flow 
is a matter of the first importance. Below are’ given the minimum . 
flows of the inland streams of the State of New York, so far as 
information is at hand. oa 

— Minimum flow of Niagara river. According to table No. 45, the 
minimum discharge of Niagara river was in November, 1895, when 
the flow for the entire month averaged only 177,852 cubic feet per 


second (catchment above Niagara Falls, 265,100 square miles), or ae 
the flow was at the rate of 0.67 cubic foot per second per square 2 
mile. erat We. “A 


Minimum flow of west branch of Canadaway creek. In the 
mmer of 1883 measurements were made of the west pea of 


ay of ihe village of eclbuits oe a catchment 
e point « ae measurement 4! AS ees miles. AS eller 


a ae 
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gradually decreased during the month of August until, on August 
26, it was only 216,000 gallons per day, or 20 cubic feet per minute, 
which was the lowest point reached during the summer of 1885. 
This stream can not be considered a good water yielder. A 
mean discharge of 216,000 gallons in twenty-four hours from a 
catchment area of 4.3 square miles represents a yield of 0.334 cubic 
foot per second, or, what is the same thing, 0.078 cubic foot per 
second per square mile. It is apparent, therefore, that even a 
spring-fed stream with a deep valley in Chautauqua county may 
at times furnish a very small outflow, though it should not be 
overlooked that the flow of 0.078 cubic foot per second per square 
mile was the extreme minimum for one day only. The relations 


_Floation of Water Surtirce above ground of Mair waned Wiater Sta 200 fi 


ae an Sew on CS 
wee Shale_Fock SO" 57. 


Scok 62 pce inch __| 


Fig. 88 Cross-section of dam near Fredonia on west branch of Canadaway 
creek. : 


of this extreme minimum to the daily flows during the period coy- 
ered by the measurements may be easily gathered from an inspec- 
tion of table No. 81. The gradual falling in water yield from 
August 1 to 26 is the most interesting fact revealed by these 
measurements. 

The following was the rainfall at the point of measurement 
during the month of August, 1888 : > 


Inches 
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DAILY MEAN DISCHARGE IN CUBIC FEET PER MINUTE OF WEST BRANCH 
4 OF CANADAWAY CREEK, NEAR FREDONIA. 
[Catchment area=4.3 square miles.] 
. DAY. July. August. September. 
1 1S pee ES ae eee os 56.5 47.6 
4 Pea pee Re, CF A AEE es gS See eoeiey tele 50.3 45.0 
Sn ee Case com ¥ ee ees ior ae eA Ore tee ed eos oe 
BR rcac cs. S ya “io Seen gear ee ie Oren aie 
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Te ame nea fs Cae it cnr SRN orle Pare 80 dete Stee 
. ae Re me che it ee PS O.. Uo e arte gene 
See ee ieee Bar son ree 
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Minimum flow of Genesee river. The following tabulation gives 
the mean monthly flows of the Genesee river at Mount Morris and 
Rochester for several low months of the year 1895, the catchment 
area above Mount Morris being 1070 square miles and that above 
Rochester, 2365 square miles: 


Mount MorRIs ROCHESTER 

f : ~y 
Cubic feet Cubic feet Inches on Cubie feet Cubic feet 
per sec- per second the catch- per sec- per second 
Month ond per square ment ond per square 

mile mile 
Maviawssc ss tee ee 174 O63 Vee 385 0.380 
eJiLTACin Mare ane ee ee 128 0.119 0.13. 283-0. 226. 
DML ae teat orwe +e. eres 105 0.099 (eek: 232 0.165 
AUGUST. sic nes iene 115 0.108 0.12 254 0.169 
September ......-+-- 100 = 0.0938 0.10 994. . 0.106 
C}CODER: in. Greener 104 0.097 Ona 230 860.0938 


Comparing the foregoing figures for Mount Morris with those 
for Rochester for the month of October, 1895, it is seen that the 
proportion of runoff at Rochester was somewhat less for that 
month than at Mount Morris, although for the previous months it 
appears to have been larger. The explanation of this is that there 
are between Rochester, Mount Morris and Dansville extensive 
flats aggregating from 60 to 80 square miles. The temporary 
ground-water storage of these flats acts to sustain a somewhat 
more equable flow at Rochester than at Mount Morris, above which 
point there are proportionately smaller areas of flats. There are 
nevertheless some exceptions to this general proposition, as when, j 
in a long-continued dry time, the flats become exhausted of 
‘moisture, and to some extent act like a sponge, taking up water 
from the river, thereby decreasing, in a measure, the outflow at 
Rochester. 

In the summer of 1846 Daniel Marsh made a series of measure- 
ments in order to determine the low-water flow of that year. As 
the result of nine measurements made at various times in J uly and 
August he placed the minimum flow at Rochester in 1846 at 412 
cubic feet per second.t 

At Middlebury Academy, Wyoming county, in the catchment 
area of Oatka creek, the rainfall for the water year 1845 was, for 


1For these low water gagings of Genesee river in detail, see pp. 182-3. 
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the storage period, 12.59 inches; growing period, 4.82: inches; re- 
plenishing period, 8.60 inches; total for the year, 26.01 inches. 


The record for the year 1846 at Middlebury is not given. It is 
3 clear, therefore, so far as we have any definite meterological 
: record, that the measurements made by Mr Marsh in 1846 were at 
a time of very low water. 
; A number of years ago gagings of the minimum flow of the 
, Genesee were kept at the raceway of the Genesee Paper Company, 


in the north part of the city of Rochester, where it is possible to 
turn the entire flow of the river through the raceway. These 
gagings showed that for several months the minimum flow did not 
exceed about 160: cubic feet per second, and as this included -per- 
haps 10 cubic feet per second flow of sewage, we may conclude 
that the minimum flow of this stream at Rochester is as low as 
150 cubic feet per second (catchment, 2365 square miles), or at 
the rate of 0.064 cubic foot per second per Sjuare mile. These = -— 
measurements were verified during the summer of 1908, when at 
Elmwood avenue bridge in the south-part of the city the flow was 
even somewhat less than this, as determined’ by current-meter 
measurement. “= 
These statements ‘apparently indicate that the minimum sum- 
mer flow of the Genesee river has decreased from 412 cubic feet per 
second in 1846 to about 150 cubic feet per second in 1908. As to 
the reason for this decrease, it is believed that the extensive de- Fa 
 forestation of the catchment area which has taken place since Lan 
1846 offers full explanation. In 1846 the upper Genesee catch. 
ment was still very largely in forest. Probably of the entire area 
above Rochester the virgin forest was from 65 per cent to 70 per 
cent of the whole. We have therefore apparently, a marked case 
a where the deforestation of a large area has materially reduced the 
mi 1inimum runoff. Sy 
_ The foregoing minimum. flows of Genesee river show conclusively — 
that in its present condition it is not a good mill stream. The 7 
ariation in runoff is conclusive on this point. The figures eee 
the runoff of the stream may be exceedingly suo Sey" 
; during the summer ed 7 
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second; for September, 5.83 cubic feet per second; for October, 
5.8 cubic feet per second. Expressed in cubic feet per second per 
square mile, the foregoing results are 0.218 cubic foot for August, 
0.212 cubic foot for September, and 0.211 cubic foot for October. 
Expressed in inches on the catchment, the runoff of this stream 
for August to October, 1891, was from 0.24 to 0.25 inch per month. 
For several days during the months of August to October, 1891, 
the flow of Oatka creek was down to about 4.2 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, or to about 0.151 cubic foot per second per square mile. On 
September 26, 1891, the recorded mean flow for the day was 3.77 
cubic feet per second, or 0.187 cubic foot per second per square 
mile. 

As a general proposition, statements of minimum flows of 
streams ought not to be based on the records of single days, 
specially on streams where there are mill ponds above the point 
of measurement, because such accidental circumstances as the 
holding back of the water may vitiate the result; from this point 
of view an average extending over as long a period as possible 
should be taken. 

The measurements of Oatka creek from August to October, 1891, 
illustrate well the nearly universal tendency of streams to run 
either at approximately a fixed rate or to decrease only very 
slowly after the tributary ground water has become well drawn 
down. For several days at a time the records show only slight 
variation. 

Minimum flow. of Morris run. The result of a measurement of 
Morris run, a tributary of Oatka creek, the source of a part of the 
water supply of the village of Warsaw, Wyoming county, made 
from July 4 to December 26, 1894, is shown by table No. 82. The 
measured catchment area is 156 acres, but it may, by reason of the 
peculiar topography be somewhat greater than this. The water 
issues along the thread of the short valley in the form of springs! 
The measurement was made by a thin-edged notched weir at a 
point just below the lowest spring. As may be observed, the flow 
varied greatly at different times, the minimum being 77,630 gal- 
lons per day or 7.2 cubic feet per minute, in October. On July 8 
the discharge was 238,580 gallons, or 22.1 cubic feet per minute 


for twenty-four hours. There is a popular impression that 


springs do not vary their flow at different seasons. The measure- 


* 
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ments of Morris run are valuable, therefore, as illustrating that 
even a spring-fed stream will gradually decrease during a dry 


A ~ season. 


TABLE No. 82—Daity MEAN DISCHARGE IN CuBIC Frnr PER MINUTE 
or Morris Run neAR Warsaw, IN 1894, 


[Catchment area = 0.24 square mile.] . 


DAY July. 
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Minimum flow of H emlock lake. According to a report made 
by Henry Tracy,’ the minimum flow of Hemlock lake is 5 cubic 
feet per second (catchment, 43 square miles), or 0.116 cubic foot 
per second per square mile. 

Table No. 49 gives the quantity of water passing out of Hem- 
lock lake for the period covered and without reference to the 
natural flow. In order to obtain the approximate natural flow 
for the year we must take into account the mean elevations of lake 
surface. Thus, for the water year 1880 the mean eleyation of 
the first month, December, was —1.67, while for the last month, 
November, it was —1.24. The difference (0.43 foot) represents 
the gain in depth of storage for the year. Computing for the 
value of this storage in inches on the catchment area, we have 
0.28 inch, which, added to the quantity of water passing out of 
the lake (3.07 inches), gives as the approximate total runoff for 
the year 8.35 inches. Since 1880 was a very dry year, we may 
compute the flow for the entire water year to be 10.3 cubic feet 
per second, which again amounts to 0.24 cubic foot per second 
per square mules 

For the five-year period included in this tabulation the total 
rainfall and runoff are as follows: 


. Real ieee 
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Oswego river, of which the catchment area at the mouth is 5002 
Square miles. The minimum flow of this stream has been the 
subject of judicial inquiry. In August, 1875, in the case of 
Michael J. Cummings against owners and lessees of the water of 
the Varick canal at Oswego, it was decreed: 

(1) That the average flow of water from the Oswego river into 
the Varick canal in low water in the summer months is about 
45,000 to 50,000 cubic feet per minute; (2) that in extreme low 
water in the summer, and which usually occurs in the month of 
July or August, it is about 35,000 cubic feet per minute; and (3) 
that the average flow of the whole three summer months is about 
75,000 cubic feet per minute. 

Varick canal is entitled to receive one-half the total flow of the 
river, less the amount of water required for navigation purposes. 
Hence the average summer flow, according to the decree, is from 
90,000 to 100,000 cubic feet per minute (1500 to 1670 cubic feet 
per second). The extreme low-water flow is plaeed at 70,000 cubic 
feet per minute for the whole flow of the river, or at 1170 cubic 
feet per second, while the average flow of the whole three summer 
months is given at about 150,000 cubic feet per minute, or 2500 
cubic feet per second. From the foregoing figures we deduce an 
extreme minimum of perhaps 0.23 of a cubic foot per second per 
square mile, with an average of low water in the summer months 
of about 0.30 to 0.33 of a cubic foot per second per square mile. | 


The following measurements may, however, serve to show that_ 
_ the minimum figures just stated may be modified somewhat. ae 
Beginning in April, 1897, a record of the flow of Oswego river 
has been kept at High dam, two miles above the city of Oswego. 


‘ = record is, however, somewhat uncertain as to the low water, 
but it is given for what it is worth in table No. -50..- This record 
- does not include diversion for the use of the Oswego canal. 
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In July, 1899, the flow for the month was 748 cubic feet per 
second; for August of that year, it was 612 cubic feet per second ; 
for September, 615 cubic feet per second, and for October, 585 
cubic feet per second. 

In August, 1900, the mean flow was 669 cubic feet per second ; 
September, 670 cubic feet per second, and in October, 853 cubic feet 
per second. 

It may be again remarked that these flows do not include diver- 
sion for the Oswego canal, which, however, probably did not ex- 
ceed 100 to 150 cubic feet per second. 

The following tabulation gives the minimum flows of Oswego 
river at Fulton during 1900, as determined by a measurement 


through openings in the sides of the bulkhead, the discharge being © 


calculated by the formula for orifices, using a coefficient of 0.62. 
These figures only apply to the year 1900, which, on reference to 
the rainfall tables, is shown to have been a wet year. 

Minimum DaIty FLOW 
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In July, 1900, the mean flow was 720 cubic feet per second ; 
in August, 551 cubic feet per second, and in September, 471 cubic 
4 feet per second. 

Since the catchment area at Baldwinsville is 3108 square miles, 
the flow for the entire month of August, 1899, of 455 cubic feet 
per second was at the rate of less than 0.15 cubic foot per second 
t per square mile. For several days in August and September, 1899, 
; the flow was very much smaller than the average, but it does not 

seem proper to consider the flow of single days in estimating the 
minimum flow of a stream like Seneca river. The small summer 
flows in this stream are largely due to heavy evaporation from 
the marsh areas above Baldwinsville. 
Minimum flow of west branch of Fish creek. In July, 1900, 
the mean flow of this stream for the entire month at McConnells- 
ville was 60 cubic feet per second, and in Atigust it was 57 cubic 
feet per second (catchment, 187 square myles); or the flow for 
these two months was at the rate of about 0.3 cubic foot per 
second per square mile. Undoubtedly the extreme minimum flows 
of this stream are less than 0.2 cubic foot per second per square 
mile, since for six days in December, 1900, the mean flow was only 
36 cubic feet per second or at the rate of 0.19 cubic foot per second 
per square mile. It is possible that the extreme minimum may 
perhaps be placed as low as 0.12 cubic foot per second per square 
mile for a week at a time. “= 


tember, 1900. Since the catchment area at Pulaski, where the 
- measurements are made, is 264 square miles, this flow would be 
at the rate of 0.28 cubic foot per second per square mile. Prob- 
ably the extreme minimum flow of this stream will go as low as 
0.22 cubic foot per second per square mile. =r 


2 Beane creek, of which the minimum flows are exceedingly small. 
substantially dry, the flow of several of them not exceeding 20 
yic feet per second. Their minimum flows are as low as 0.05 
1 ee per second per square mile. Their headwaters lie in a 
the Gouizon of phe Hudson river shee and 


Minimum flow of Salmon river west. The lowest recorded flow 
_ of this stream is 75 cubic feet per second for five days in Sep- 


‘There are a number of streams to the north of Salmon river, be- | 
tween there and Black river, as for instance the north branch of 


As observed by the writer in the fall of 1898 these streams were 
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Minimum flow of Black river. The catchment area of this 
stream at Huntingtonville dam, where the measurements are 
made, is 1889 square miles. Previous to 1897, aside from measure- 
ments made by engineers in the employ of the State at the time 
of construction of the Black river canal and a few made by Frank 
A. Hines in 1875, there had been no measurements taken of the 
flow. In February, 1897, the Board of Water Commissioners of 
Watertown began a record of the daily flow of the river, from 
which the following statements of minimum flows are taken. 

In July, 1897, the mean flow for the entire month was 940 cubic 
feet per second; for two days it was about 582 cubic feet per 
second; one day, 630 cubic feet per second, and one Sunday is 
given at 480 cubic feet per second. In August, 1897, the mean 
flow for August 6 was 782 cubic feet per second; for August 7, 
630 cubic feet per second; August 8 (Sunday), 362 cubic feet per 
second; August 9, 536 cubic feet per second; August 10, 630 
cubic feet per second; August 25, 522 cubic feet per second ; 
August 26, 566 cubic feet per second; August 27, 582 cubic feet 
per second, and August 28, 322 cubic feet per second. 

In 1898 the minimum month was July, in which the mean flow 
was 1128 cubic feet per second, although for five days in August 
the flow was about 900 cubic feet per second. 

The mean flow for the month of August, 1899, was 897 cubic 
feet per second and for September, 990 cubic feet per second. 
For a short period in August the flow fell to about 700 cubic feet 
per second, and on one day it was 522 cubic feet per second. In 
considering these statements of minimum flow in Black river, the 
fact that there is a leakage estimated at 250 cubic feet per second 
should be taken into account; 520° cubic feet per second, which 
with one exception is the lowest, is at the rate of 0.27 cubic foot 
per second per square mile. The daily record of this stream 
shows that it is a good water yielder, as indeed might be expected. 
There are a large number of reservoirs at the headwaters and it 
flows from an area largely in primeval forest. It is doubtful, 
therefore, if Black river will, while present forestry conditions 
are maintained, go below about 0.3 cubic foot per second per 
square mile for more than a few days at a time, although it is 
claimed to have been less than this for some time in 1849. 

Minimum flow of Oswegatchie river. From a current meter 
measurement of the low-water flow of this stream made a few 


he 
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miles above Ogdensburg September 25, 1900, the discharge was 
estimated at 614 cubic feet per second (catchment, 1535 square 
y miles), or at the rate of 0.4 cubic foot per second per square mile. 
There is not enough information about this river to determine 
whether or not this is the extreme minimum flow, but taking into 


i account the rainfall of 1900, it is probable that the minimum flow 
; is somewhat lower than this. 
} Minimum flow of Raquette river. Only two measurements of 


the flow of this stream have been made. The first of these was a 
current meter measurement made at Potsdam, where the catch- 
ment area has not been determined, by W. C. Johnson, on 
August 28, 1898, on which day the flow of the stream was 755 
cubic feet per second. 

A current meter measurement was also, made near Massena, 
October 2-8, 1900, showing the low-water flow of Raquette river to 
be 934 cubic feet per second (catchment, abdut 1200 square miles) , 
or at the rate of 0.78 cubic foot per second yer square mile. 

There is very large pondage area on the various lakes at the 
headwaters of this stream, but probably the low-water flow will 
go lower than the preceding figures—how much, there is no way 
of stating at the present time. ; 

Minimun: flow of Hudson river. Measurements of the flow of 
the Hudson river have been kept at Mechanicville since October, 3 
1887, the record of which to November, 1902, inclusive, is presented 
in tables Nos. 60, 61 and 62. The natural flow of this stream. is 
el somewhat obscured by a considerable number of lumbermen’s. 
reservoirs on its headwaters, the total storage of which aggregates 
a 4,000,000,000 cubic feet, as well as by two reservoirs on Hoosic 
river in Massachusetts. In 1898-9 Indian lake reservoir was _ 
constructed with a storage capacity of about 5,000,000, ee i 

feet. The water stored in Indian lake is usually let out in the Bs 
q _ months of August, September and October, assisting the low-water . 
=n flow ‘materially, while the water from the lumbermen’ 's dams is let 
zt “out i in the ADTINE:. and tends to increase floods somewhat. at ia 

minimum Ear for the peg Lae covered by” si 
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for one day 979 cubic feet per second. In September, 1899, the 
flow for one day was 711 cubic feet per second. For short periods 
the flow has been less than for August, 1899. Thus, August 14-19, 
1890, the mean flow was 1080 cubic feet per second, and October 
9.6, inclusive, 1891, the mean flow is also given at 1080 cubic feet 
per second, or at the rate of 0.24 cubic foot per second per square 
mile. ‘Taking the diversion for the supply of the Champlain canal 
into account, we have about 0.29 cubic foot per second per square 
mile as the actually observed flow. 

The figures show, however, that the flow of 0.29 cubic foot per 
second per square mile has occurred for only two periods—one 
of six days and the other of five days—a total of eleven days for 
the whole period covered by the measurements. For July, 1888, 
jhe mean flow, including the diversion which was then occurring for 
the supply of the Champlain canal, may be taken at 0.87 cubic foot 
per second per square mile. For October, 1891, the mean flow 
for the whole month was 1472 cubic feet per second, or, including 
the diversion to the Champlain canal, 0.36 of a cubic foot per 
second per square mile. In July, 1890, the mean flow for the 
month was 1950 cubic feet per second, and in several other months, 
as July, 1898, July, 1895, and September and October, 1895, the 
mean monthly flow varied from about 2600 to 2700 cubic feet per 
second. Hence we may say that for any business where it is not 
absolutely indispensable to have permanent power, water power 
on Hudson river may be developed up to the limit of about 0.4 
of a cubic foot per second per square mile, with a prospect of not 
being interrupted on account of low water more than a few days 
in each year. For electric power, however, or any application of 
water power requiring a permanent power every day in the year, 
the development ought not to be based, under present conditions, 

on more than about 0.24 to 0.25 of a cubic foot per second per 
square mile, these latter figures relating specially to that portion 
of the river from which water is diverted for the supply of the 
Champlain canal. As is shown in the section on the water power 
of the Hudson river, nearly all of the plants on that stream are 
developed far beyond these figures. | 

Above the mouth of the Hoosic and Battenkill rivers somewhat 
different conditions obtain from those occurring at Mechanic- 
ville. The Hoosic and Battenkill rivers flow from eastern Ver- 
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mont and Massachusetts, and frequently there are rainfalls in this 
sg region when there are none on the Hudson river above Fort 
Edward. This fact renders it impossible to predicate what will 
happen on this part of the stream from the record at Mechanic- 
ville. 
A record of the flow of the river has been kept at Fort Edward 
from December, 1895, to the present time, which is given to 
November, 1902, inclusive, in table No. 63. In August, 1899, the 
mean flow for the month at Fort Edward was 714 cubic feet per 
second (catchment, 2800 square miles), or at the rate of 0.26 
cubic foot per second per square mile. For fourteen days in Sep- 
tember, 1899, the mean flow was at the rate of 661 cubic feet per 
second or 0.24 cubic foot per second per square mile. Probably, 
in some extreme dry time, the flow at Fort Edward will not 
exceed 0.2 cubic foot per second per square mile, as the evidence © 
is clear that 1899, while exceedingly dry, was not the minimum 
dry year. The statements in regard to the teliability of the gag- 
r, ings, made on a preceding page, may, however, be taken into 
caccount in considering the minimum flows at this place. 
Minimum flow of Croton river. The daily record of this stream 
_ is not available, the flows being given for an entire month. The 
following are the monthly means for the lowest flows: 
In August, 1869, the flow for the entire month was 90 cubic feet ee 
per second; in September of that year, it was 54 cubic feet per 2 ae 
second. The mean flow, therefore, for two months was 72 cubic | 
fect: per second (catchment, 339 square miles), or at the pale of | 
: 0:21. cubic foot per second per square mile. ; 
Bee. Tit September, 1870, the mean flow was 97 cubic feet per gecondss 
cand in October, 111 cubic feet per second. 
ais. ae gictloning are the flows for the growing period of 187 — 
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In the water year, 1880, the flow for the growing and replenish- 


ing periods was as follows: 
Cubic feet 


per second 

arte en one Gs cam Weep nee ew ee eee sy eke See ae 138 
9 i RS laa 72 188 
PME soon vite ng Maas 2 Pay eer? ARRON eae 182 
Sep teRIbeD. Jarra isn’ Plane ae ce eee 132 
OCOD OR: coe doxie & vie ona's oie Wiehe yak wet tna Cake anaes ee ae 130 
NOVOMEDED  ésvva.a ooh 0 oieye Sreuyeaieiey elena cena eared 152 
MEAD co c x.b clear Stee wera coy ine air ee aetna eam 137 

: pen 


The flow for the following month of December was 188 cubic 
feet per second. The entire flow for the water year 1880 was 365. 
cubic feet per second. 

In the year 1881 the mean flow for the replenishing period was 
129 cubic feet per second. 

In the year 18838 the mean flow for the entire year was 363 
cubie feet per second. Attention may be directed to the fact 
that the flow of the storage period will chiefly determine 
whether the mean flow for the whole year is large or small. Thus, 
in 1880, the mean flow for the storage period was 592 cubic feet 
per second and in 1883, 572 cubic feet per second. The maximum 

flow of the storage period from 1868-1899, inclusive, occurred in | 
1888 and was 1187 cubic feet per second. In 1888 the mean flow 

for the entire year was 838 cubic feet per second, which is the ; 
maximum mean yearly flow for the entire period covered by the 

an en ee 3s _— 


= ba Lgl Ne © es ee fy i ny 
a et ’ ~The lowest mean mont Ly fle for t ‘ ee ; Pe : is . =< 
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0.24 cubie foot per second per square mile. There seems little 
reason to doubt but that this stream will go as low as from 0.10 
to 0.15 cubie foot per second per square mile. 

A measurement of Clove creek, the largest tributary of Fishkill 
creek, was made September 24, 1902, when the discharge was 3.5 
cubic feet per second (catchment, 20 square miles), or at the rate 
of 0.18 cubic foot per second per square mile. 

Minimwn flow of Rondout creek. The low-water flow of this 
stream is estimated at from 0.05 to 0.1 cubic foot per second per 
square mile. 

Minimum flow of Wallkill river. The lowest flow thus far ob- 
served on this stream at New Paltz is 124 cubie feet per second 
(catchment, 736 square miles), or at the rate of 0.17 cubic foot per 
second per square mile. This flow is from a single current meter 

“measurement on July 17, 1902. The minimum’ flow of this stream 
will go as low as from 0. 05 to 0.1 cubic foot Sper second fen square 
mile. r Soe at 

Minimum flow of Esopus creck. “The flow of this stream at 
Kingston on August 5, 1901, was 40 cubic feet per second (catch- 
ment, 312 square miles), or at the rate of 0.18 cubic foot per sec- 
ond per square mile. This stream will at times go as low as 0.05 
cubic foot per second per square mile. In June, 1899, the mean 
fiow for the entire month was only 0.24 cubic foot per second per 
square mile. 


Minimum flow of Catskill creek. The available data show that- 
- this stream will in dry time run dewn to 0. 05 cubic foot per second — 
.: “per square mile. 


Minimum flow of the tir eaamaTL The lowest recorded flow of 


this stream occurred in September, 1891, and was 4.6 cubic feet 


ay _ per second (catchment, 111 square miles), or at the rate oe 
cubic foot oer second — lero mile. aes n flow We 


ea 
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Minimum flow of Kinderhook creek. The mean flow of this 
stream at East Nassau for November, 1892, was 30 cubic feet per 
second (catchment, 120 square miles), or at the rate of 0.25 cubic 
foot per second per square mile. 

In 1894 the minimum flow at Wilson’s dam was 4 cubic feet per 
second (catchment, 68 square miles), or at the rate of 0.06 cubic 
foot per second per square mile. The minimum flow for August, 
1894, at the same place was 5.2 cubic feet per second, or at the 
rate of 0.08 cubic foot per second per square mile. 

Minimum flow of Schroon river. Gagings of this stream are 
kept at Warrensburg, but the natural flow is considerably ob- 
secured by the storage of Schroon lake, which is controlled by the 
Starbuckville dam. During the month of August, 1899, the mean 
flow at Warrensburg was taken at 150 cubic feet per second 
(catchment, 563 square miles), or at the rate of 0.27 cubic foot per 
second per square mile, put this is not very precise. 

Minimum flow of Mohawk river. For four days in September, 
1900, the flow of the Mohawk river at Dunsbach Ferry was 373 cubic 
feet per second (catchment, 3440 square miles), or at the rate of 
0.11 cubic foot per second per square mile. Probably the extreme 
minimum would not exceed 0.07 or 0.08 cubic foot per second per 
square mile. In October, 1900, the flow at the same place was 3873 
cubic feet per second for two days; 457 cubic feet per second for 
three days; 625 cubic feet per second for seven days, and 541 cubic 
feet per second for one day. 

The minimum flow of the Mohawk river as measured at Rexford 
Flats during September, 1899, was 228 cubic feet per second 
(catchment, 8385 square miles), or 0.06 cubic foot per second per 
square mile for fifteen days, followed by a flow of 278 cubic feet 
per second for ten days. The mean flow for the entire month of 
August, 1899, was 294 cubic feet per second, or at the rate of 0.09 
cubic foot per second per square mile, while for the last three 
days of the month it was only 208 cubic feet per second. These 
figures include the amount of water diverted to supply Erie canal, 
or they are the total flow of Mohawk river at the point of gaging. 

The minimum flow of Mohawk river at Schenectady as meas- 
ured in September, 1899, was 420 cubic feet per second (catch- 
ment, 3321 square miles), or at the rate of 0.13 cubic foot per 
second per square mile, for twelve days. The entire flow of the 
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stream is included in this measurement. The flow for the month 
of August, 1899, was at the mean rate of 524 cubic feet per second. 
In September, 1900, the mean flow for the entire month was 609 
cubic feet per second. 
The mean flow at Little Falls for the month of August, 1899, 
was 223 cubic feet per second, but this does not include diversion 
- to the Erie canal, which may amount to about 150 cubic feet per 
second, or to a total flow of about 375 cubic feet per second 
(catchment, 1306 square miles), which is at the rate of about 0.28 
cubic foot per second per square mile. In comparison with the 
flow for the month of August, 1899, at Rexford Flats, these figures 
show that the upper Mohawk river is relatively a better water 
yielder than the lower—the low flows from Schoharie creek and 
contiguous catchment areas, probably making the difference. The 
lowest water observed since gagings have been kept at Little Falls 
was in August, 1899, when the mean flowsfér nine days was but 
120 cubic feet per second, or 0.07 cubic foot per second per square 
mile. This, however, does not represent the total flow of the 
stream, as nearly the entire river was ee taken for the supply 
of Erie canal. : 
a: In September, 1901, the minimum “flow of Mohawk river at 
' Utica for two days was 70 cubic feet per second (catchment, 500 
square miles), or at the rate of 0.14 cubic foot per second per 
square mile. These figures are somewhat indefinite. 
The minimum flow of Mohawk river at Ridge Mills for Septem- 
@ ber, 1899, was at the mean rate of 81 cubic feet per second for 
twenty-two days; for three days, the mean flow was 56 cubic feet — 
-. per second, and for two days, 53 cubic feet per second (catchment, 
153 square miles), or at the rate of 0. 23 cubic ak per second 
per square mile. 
<2 Minimum flow of Suiits paG In August, 1899, the-niean 
— flow of this stream at Johnstown for the entire month was 18 
cubic feet per second; in September, 20 cubic feet per second, and — 


in deiocierates af eubic feet per second. For several days during - ‘ 
: 4 Ae whe cubic feet sie eo In July, — 
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Miniman flow of Schoharie creek. The mean flow of this 
stream at Fort Hunter for the month of August, 1899, was 142 
cubic feet per second (catchment, 947 square miles), or at the rate 
of 0.15 cubie foot per second per square mile. In July, 1900, the 
mean flow was 115 cubic feet per second, or at the rate of 0.12 
cubic foot per second per square mile. For three days during this 
mouth the flow was 76 cubic feet per second and for one day 72 
cubic feet per second. 

Gagings of Schoharie creek were also made at Schoharie falls 
over a sharp-crested weir, 25 feet in length, during a portion of 
1900 and 1901. According to these gagings the mean flow of the 
stream for August, 1900, was 89 cubic feet per second; for Sep- 
tember, 32 cubic feet per second, and for October, 40 cubic feet 
per second. In February, 1901, the flow was 166 cubic feet per 
second. The catchment area at this point is 930 square miles. 
Hence, 32 cubic feet per second was at the rate of 0.04 cubic foot 
per second per square mile. 

In May, 1900, the writer reported at length relative to the low- 
vater flow of Schoharie creek. At that time, the Empire State 
Power Company was contemplating extensive developments on 
this creek and had procured reports from several engineers. These 
reports agreed that the minimum flow of this stream would not 
be less than about 400 cubie feet per second. In regard to this 
matter, it was stated that the minimum flow of Schoharie creek 
had been taken too high, as might be sufficiently appreciated by 
considering the figures derived from all the rivers of the State 
“which had then been studied. Figures were given for Oatka creek, 
Genesee river, Hemlock lake, west branch of Canadaway creek, 
Oswego river, Black river, Mohawk river, Hudson river, Croton 
river and Niagara river, and the conclusion was arrived at from 
such comparison, based on general considerations purely, that the 
flow of Schoharie creek might go down to as low as 0.2 cubic foot 
per second per square mile, or to about 190 cubic feet per second. 
The following was the conclusion of this part of the report: 


If, therefore, we were to accept the idea that there is at least 
0.4 cubic foot per second per square mile minimum flow in Scho- 
harie creek, we should have about the best flowing stream in the 
State—better even than the Hudson and Mohawk. A stream, 
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too, without any lake pondage, with steep sharp slopes, and with 
everything against high flows. Obviously, then, the conclusion 
that Schoharie creek flows as high as 0.4 cubic foot per second per 
square mile is absurd. At present the writer does not feel justi-: 
fied in assigning to it, on the evidence, more than from 0.2 to 0.25 
cubic foot per second per square mile. Such flows, however, prob- 
ably do not continue very long, because the stream responds 
| quickly to relatively small rains, which is certainly an advantage, 
the more especially because the rainfall is possibly slightly greater 
| in the elevated highlands from which this stream issues than it is 
in less elevated regions. 


It was also stated: 


Tn the absence of gagings of Schoharie creek the determination 
of the minimum flow is a matter of judgment, but taking into ac- 
count all the evidence, the writer believes he has given Schoharie 
creek a liberal place. ¥ 


Since that time definite gagings have begn-kept, showing that pase 

the low-water flow of this stream is lower eyen than estimated 

from general considerations i in 1900; it is, in“fact, shown to be an 
q exceedingly poor water yielder, and it is clear’that the writer’s 
report of 1900 did not place the low water flow as low as it 
; really is. ae is 

Minimum flow “of East Canada creek. The mean low-water flow 

of this stream at Dolgeville for September, 1899, was 92 cubic feet 
per second. For eleven days it was 67 cubic feet per second pee 
(catchment, 256 square miles), or at the rate of 0.26 cubic foot per oa, 
~ second per square mile. For August, 1899, the mean flow for the 
a month was 97 cubic feet per second. ee September, 1900, i was. 
BES cubic feet per. second. 
a — Minimum flow of West Canada reves ‘The mean flow of this 
eam at Middleville for September, 1899, was ose cubic feet per 
“ond (catchment, 518 square miles), or at the rate of 0. 42 cubic © 
1 per square mile. For several days the flow was. se S. = 
feet per ‘second, and for eleven days, September = 
she 183 cubic feet per RES or “at aa] Sena 
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Minimum flow of Sauquoit creek. ‘The mean flow of this stream 
at New York Mills for September, 1899, was 14 cubic feet per sec- 
ond (catchment, 52 square miles), or at the rate of 0.27 cubic foot 
per second per square mile; for August, 1899, it was 16 cubic feet 
per second, and for October, 1899, 17 cubic feet per second. For 
September, 1900, the mean flow was 15 cubic feet per second. 

Minimum flow of Oriskany creck. The low-water flow of this 
stream is likely to occur during the months when canal navigation 
is closed, at which time the water flowing is only the natural con- 
tribution from the catchment area. For ten days in December, 
1899, the mean flow at Oriskany was 53.5 cubic feet per second 
(catchment, 144 square miles), or at the rate of 0.37 cubic foot per 
second per square mile. For four days during this month the 
mean flow was 31 cubic feet per second, or at the rate of 0.22 cubic 
foot per second per square mile. 

Minimum flow of Allegheny river and tributaries. So far as 
known, minimum flows have not thus far been determined for the 
Allegheny river and its tributaries. They are, however, small 
and may be placed at 0.05 to 0.1 cubic foot per second per 
square mile. 

Minimum flow of Susquehanna river and tributaries. So far as 
known, minimum flows have not thus far been determined for 
Susquehanna river and tributaries. They are, however, small 
and may be placed at 0.05 to 0.1 cubic foot per second per 
square mile. 

— Minimum-flow of Delaware river and tributaries. So far as 
known, minimum flows have not thus far been determined for 
Delaware river and tributaries. They are, however, small and 
may be placed at 0.05 to 0.1 cubic foot per second per square mile. 

The preceding discussion of minimum flow is of considerable 
value in that it includes comparison of a number of New York 
streams for the year 1899, which, as shown by the rainfall statis- 
tics, was rather a dry year, although there is no reason for sup- 
posing it was the minimum dry year. 

Summary of information regarding minimum flows. Summar- 
izing the present knowledge of minimum flow of streams in New 
York State, we may say that in western New York for streams 
like Genesee river issuing from regions of heavy, compact soil, 
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mostly deforested, the minimum flows will run as low as from 0.05 
to 0.1 cubic foot per second per square mile. In extreme cases 
they may be even less than this. In the chapter on the classifica- 
tion of streams we have shown that Croton river properly classi- 
fies with the Genesee. It is also shown that this stream has 
low minimum flows. Spring-fed streams in western New York 
and those with considerable lake surface pondage may be expected 
to have somewhat greater minimum flows than the preceding. 

In the central part of the State streams flowing from the south 
side of the Mohawk north into that stream have generally low 
minimum flows; they do not differ greatly from the Genesee river 
and tributaries. To the north of the Mohawk river the conditions 

are different and the flow of the streams is larger. 

The Mohawk river and upper Hudson may be placed, while their 
present condition of forestation is maintained, at a minimum of 
about 0.2 to 0.25 cubic foot per second per § square mile. Reser- 
voirs on the Hoosic river in Massachusettstend to increase the 
minimum flow of the Hudson at Mechanicville somewhat. 

Streams issuing from the Catskill mountains, where conditions 
similar to those on the Genesee river obtain, have minimum flows 
of from 0.05 to 0.1 cubic foot per second per square mile+ 

The streams of Long Island, issuing from sand plains, will give 
larger yields, the available measurements showing minimum run- 
offs as high as 0.5 cubic foot per second per square mile, but 

_ whether these runoffs would be maintained in a minimum dry 
year is uncertain; at present, it appears somewhat improbable. 
Moreover, it is proper to say that these measurements were made 
about fifty years ago and there is some doubt whether they are 
entirely reliable; probably an extended ‘series would show per- 
haps 0.85 cubic foot per second per square mile as the eee 
ss The streams of the northern part of the State, issuing from 
_ denser forests and with large lake storage, may be expected to 
ive minimum yields somewhat in excess of 0.3 cubic foot 1 per te 
nd per square mile, although until definite measurements are 
this must be considered an inference merely. <2 green i 


a 
—_ 


4 


tskill ‘region have not been gaged long Gighst 
nt in estimating these 
Be “i 
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Nothing is known as to the minimum yields of streams tribu- 
tary to the Allegheny, Susquehanna and Delaware rivers, aside 
from the measurements of Eaton and Madison brooks made in 
1835. So far as can be learned, aside from those recently 
inaugurated by the United States Geological Survey, no measure- 
ments of any other of these streams have been made. It is prob- 
able that they will mostly be found substantially the same as 
Genesee river and streams issuing from the Catskill region. 

Quantity of water which may be stored on the several plateaus. 
The foregoing treats of the yield of streams in a general way, 
but the practical summation of the preceding discussion is as 
to the quantity of water that can be safely stored on different 
catchment areas of New York in the year of minimum runoff. 
The tables of precipitation on the several plateaus show that the 
~ quantity which can be stored varies in different parts of the State 
and in some degree in proportion to the rainfall. It is also shown 
that when the rainfall is above a certain minimum amount, the 
excess quantity of runoff is roughly in proportion to the rainfall. 
In order to emphasize the preceding propositions, we have the 
following as the mean rainfalls of the ten plateaus into which the 


area of New York is divided for the twelve water years 1891-1902, — 


f 


inclusive, together with the low rainfalls of 1895 and 1899. ~ 
A x : y oF + 7 : > ai, 1899, 
12 years, inches inches 
».) inch f ; 


‘Western plateau..............+-. Sex 
Eastern plateau. . . Df SS ie 6) SHO DD oo Se 5 
Northern plateau. ......+0++¢s+++t 
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the Atlantic coast region than in the region of the Central 
Lakes. 

The preceding mean rainfalls are for a period of 12 years only, 
which is not long enough for perfectly safe averages. Moreover, 
while these 12 years have included the minimums of 1895 and 
1899, these minimums were not as well defined on some of the 
plateaus as on others. 

Since the precipitation of the storage period largely determines 
the runoff of that period, let us for a moment consider the relation 
between precipitation in the storage period of the Atlantic coast 
and Central Lakes regions. The minimum precipitation in the 
storage period of the Atlantic coast region for the 12-year period 
included in the tables was for the year 1896, and amounted to 
19.70 inches. The minimum precipitation of the Central Lakes 
region for the same period was in 1895 and amounted to 11.26 
inches, a difference of 8.44 inches in the storafe | period alone. 

The yearly minimum precipitation of the Atintic coast region 
for the period considered was in 1895 and amounted to 40.77 
inches. The yearly minimum precipitation of the Central Lakes 
region was also in 1895 and amounted to 27.31 inches, a difference 
of 13.46 inches. The proposition that there was over 10 inches 
more runoff in the Atlantic coast region in 1895 than in the 
Central Lakes region is therefore abundantly established. In the ie 
same way a comparison of the balance of the regions will show . 
in a general way the runoff that may be expected in any given year. — 

fa Taking into account in a broad way these several precipitation 

areas, we may say that in the minimum year the following quan- 

tities of water can be stored, the statement being made without 
ee to the economic conditions involved in considering the ma 

area of catchment, topography, cost, etc. The statement al 

: avolves conclusions based on consideration of all the cn . 

which are much too extensive to again give in pe ee 

t fecee of os Hay 
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5) In the Hudson valley, 10 to 11 inches. 

6) In the Mohawk valley, 10 to 11 inches. 

7) In the Champlain valley, 7 to 8 inches. 

8) In the St Lawrence valley, 5 to 6 inches. 

9) In the Great Lakes region, 5 to 6 inches. 

10) Im the Central Lakes region, 4 to 5 inches. 
11) And finally, for particular localities, not more than 2 to 4 
inches can be stored. 

In the Atlantic coast region, by storage is meant the total quan- 
tity of water which may be practically utilized, either from sur- 
face flows or underflows. 

Moreover, the foregoing statements are made for a single year 
and without reference to the water yield that may be supplied by 
considering a period of three years. Usually, taking into 
account a 3-year low-water period, more storage can be provided 
than when only a single year is considered, and the question as 
to just what the water stored is to be used for will largely deter- 
mine which period to take. If for water power, where exceedingly: 
large quantities of water are required, it is not generally desirable 
to take more than the single dry year, while for water supplies a 
period of three dry years may be taken. 

Many persons consider that 11 inches of water collected in a 
dry year is a conservative assumption, but the preceding dis- 
cussion will serve to show that anybody assuming such quantity 
in the State of New York would, in some parts, be wide of the 
~ mark. ee 5, exe ets mL 
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and that forestation should be carried on within the limits fixed 
by such a commission. 

Examining the hypsometric map accompanying this report, we 
observe that there are six high points which may be denominated 
water centers, which are referred to on page 40. 

The largest and most important of these is the elevated region 
known as the Adirondack mountains, or for present purposes, the 
Adirondack center, the highest peaks of which rise to an altitude 
of over 5000 feet, and there are about 4000 square miles at an ele- 
vation of 2000 feet and over. This region has a population of 
from 8 to 10 to the square mile. The population of the balance of 
the water centers is somewhat greater than this, but in none of 
them is it beyond the limit of a pure water supply, with proper 


precaution. The principal lakes lie at an elevation of from 1500 


to 2000 feet. 

The second, or Catskill center, includes tfe Catskill mountains 
in the southeastern part of the State, wheré”the highest points 
rise to an altitude of over 4000 feet ata is,an area of about 
1000 square miles at an elevation of 2000 feet and over. 

The third, which may be called the AHegheny center, is the ele- 
vated region in the southwestern part of the State in Cattaraugus, 

Allegany and Steuben counties, where the highest points are at an 


elevation of over 2000 feet and there is an area of from 500 to 800 | 


square miles at an elevation of over 1500 feet. 


The fourth, or Rensselaer center, lies east of Troy, ahaa ane 


Poughkeepsie, and its highest altitudes are over 2000 feet, while 


there are from 1000 to 1200 square miles at an elevation of over 


600 feet. Since the distance from the Hudson river is short, this 
elevation is enough to supply the cities and si naturally 


a eg sectary: zo mmo 
_ The fifth, or ‘Chenango itt is west of the Catskill moun ins 


with me ne Dept pate ee 
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The preceding statements of area above certain elevations are 
rather general—time has not been taken for detailed estimates. 
There are, however, from 8000 to 10,000 square miles available. 
From all these centers, uncontaminated streams of great natural 
purity issue. There are also several minor points throughout the 
State for which the same statement is true. 

The Adirondack water center is separated from the Catskill by 
the valley of the Mohawk river, which receives drainage from 
both—the East and West Canada creeks and other tributaries of 
the Mohawk on the north side of the valley rising in the Adiron- 
dack center, while the Schoharie creek on the south side is an 
important tributary from the Catskill center. 

In addition to the Mohawk river, other important streams of 
the State issuing from the Adirondack center are the Black, Oswe- 
gatchie, Grasse, Raquette, St Regis, Chateaugay, Great Chazy, 
Saranac, Ausable, Bouquet and Hudson rivers. 

From Catskill center, in addition to Schoharie creek, we find 
issuing the headwaters of the Susquehanna, Delaware and Wall- 
kill rivers and Esopus creek. 

The Allegheny center supplies the headwaters of Cattaraugus 
creek, Genesee, Chemung, Canisteo, Tioga, west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna and Allegheny rivers. 

From Rensselaer center issue Hoosic river, Kinderhook creek, 
Claverack creek, the Jansen kill and Croton river. 

From Chenango center issue the Chenango and Tioughnioga 
rivers and Oriskany, Oneida and other small creeks, flowing north. 

From Lowville center Salmon river issues, together with Sandy 
eveek, Fish creek and other small streams. 

Generally speaking the main river valleys of New York are at 
comparatively low elevations, as may be sufficiently appreciated 
by considering the.elevation of a few of the principal streams. 
The main Black river valley is less than. 800 feet above tide water ; 
Oswego river, with its principal tributaries, the Oneida and 
Seneca, is less than 500 feet ; main Mohawk river is less than 500 
feet; Genesee river, between Rochester, Mount Morris and Dans- 
ville, is about 500 to 600 feet; main Hudson river, below Glens 
Falls, is less than 200 feet; main Susquehanna river is less than 


1,000 feet, as is also the main Delaware; main Allegheny river in _ 


the State of New York is about 1,000 feet ; Lake Erie is 573 feet ; 


a 
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Lake Ontario 247 feet; and the St Lawrence river, from 247 to 
about 100 feet above tide water. The cities and towns are mostly 
situated in these several valleys along the streams. 

The quantity of pure upland water that can be furnished from 
the six water centers is sufficient for 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 
people, -as may be shown by considering that tthe available areas 
are more than 9000 square miles in extent. If we assume an 
average collection of only 400,000 gallons per day from 9000 
square miles and an average daily use throughout the State of 100 
gallons per capita, we have water enough for 36,000,000 people, 
and which could easily be increased by additional storage to a 
supply sufficient for 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 people. 

On the accompanying map, the reserved elevated areas are con- 
siderably in excess of 9000 square miles, but this is merely to 
insure that no town or group of towns be required to go further 
than necessary for an upland water supply. These areas can 
be reduced when definite information is at jetnd as to just where 
the supply for each town or group of towns can be obtained. 

In order to emphasize the proposition that the main river val- 
leys of the State should be kept clear for manufacturing, they 
are generally excepted from the pure water reservations, shown 
on the accompanying map. This map is subject to modification 
in this particular on detailed study. 

The Adirondack center is a rugged region, consisting of primeval 
crystalline rocks, covered locally with sand areas. Here appeared 
some of the first dry land on the western continent, and thus 


tems which, issuing from this water center, have created water 
resources of vast value to the citizens of New York. From this 
center water may be supplied to Plattsburg, Malone, Canton, Pots- 
S Ogdensburg, Utica, Herkimer, Johnstown, Saratoga Springs, 


of the region, all within practical distance of the’ purest 
ving nova pee catchments. 


was laid, in early geologic time, the basis of those fine river sys- 


‘tady, Lake George, Albany, Troy and many other large 


eee oe is also” 4 
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kill groups have attained their greatest development. In the 
Catskill mountains these rocks are still practically horizontal, as 
originally deposited, and in places several thousand feet in thick- 
ness. Limestones and other hard rocks, underlaid by shales and 
soft formations, are found beneath the sandstones in a lower 
stratigraphic horizon. 

From Catskill and Rensselaer water centers, water may be taken 
to Albany, Troy, Hudson, Catskill, Kingston, Schenectady, New- 
burg, Goshen, Monticello, Delhi, Cooperstown and other large 
towns of the surrounding region. The City of New York is now 
chiefly supplied from Croton river, which issues from the south 
end of the Rensselaer center. 

From Chenango center, water may be taken to Norwich, Cort- 
land, Binghamton, Oswego, Syracuse, Utica, Auburn, Waiterloo, 
Geneva and other places nearby. 

From Lowville center, Lowville, Watertown, Carthage and 
Oswego may be reached. 

From Allegheny center, Buffalo, Lockport, Albion, Batavia, 
Warsaw, Rochester, Geneseo, Angelica, Bath, Corning, Elmira, 
Canandaigua and Lyons may be reached. 

In view of the vast increase of population in New York State 


for the past one hundred years the writer considers that the time | 


has arrived when the State should make provision for retaining 
a portion of the headwaters of the streams issuing from these 
‘several elevated regions as a future water supply for the inhab- 
itamts. ee es 
" ‘Phe population of New York in 1800 was 589,051. In 1900— 
one hundred years later—it was 7,268,894. In the year 2000— 
another one hundred years—it is perhaps difficult to predi ‘ 

it will be, but if with the data from 1790 to 1900, 


data from 1790. 
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does not quite represent the conditions in New York State as 
regards the relation between population and area. If we con- 
sider that there are thirty-seven cities included in the preceding 
area of 23,440 square miles, in which there is a population of 
4,302,000 on about 1000 square miles, or at the average rate of 
something like 4300 per square mile, we learn that on the 23,440 
square miles the purely rural population may be taken in 1900 at 
1,904,000, which rural population is again situated on about 
22,400 square miles, or at the average rate of about 84 per square 
mile. 

The foregoing review of the statistics of population in New 
York indicates the present tendency to concentrate in cities. Un- 
doubtedly, such tendency will be considerably accentuated in the 
future. The clear tend of perhaps one-half of New York State 
to become a great manufacturing district will lead to this result. 

In the year 2000 it is probable that a rg@latively larger propor-  _— 
tion of the population will be located in ‘river valleys than 
at present. Time will not be taken to discuss the conditions in 
each valley, but the Mohawk valley will be briefly referred to as 
illustrating conditions in several of the more important r river 
valleys. 

The catchment area of oink river is 3468 square miles and 
the population of nineteen principal towns situated therein was 
in 1900, 215,539. These towns are all large enough to have sewer- 
age works at the present time. They are manufacturing towns yA 
and are growing rapidly. If they were to increase in the same 
proportion as the whole State, the population in the year 2000 
would be something like 600,000, but undoubtedly they will in- 

 erease much more rapidly than the whole State and we will not 
be far from right if we take the population in the year 2000. at 

)0 Moreover, this urban population will not be scattered 

whole 3468 square miles, but will be concentrated on_ 
ne square miles. The average population will, there- 
rom the denser population of the cities, over 800 
<imately the. same average: conditions wis ; 
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every street, and a vastly important question is raised not only 
as to the source of the water supply, but as to the sewage dis- 
posal. 

With an ample upland water supply for the entire State 
assured, we may consider a little further the most practicable 
form of sewage disposal to be applied in New York. The ma- 


jority of the streams are already so far contaminated as to make’ 


their use for water supplies undesirable, the more especially as 
it is entirely practicable to obtain anemia upland 
sources of water supply without prohibitive expense. In many 
cages, several towns will join together for the construction of a 
conduit and in order to harmonize the various interests, a State 
commission should take charge of the construction. 

The writer fancies that in many cases purification of sewage by 
dilution will be sufficiently effective even when the population 
of the State shall have reached 20,000,000, and in other cases, some 
different form of purification may be used. For satisfactory 
results by dilution, there should be in the stream about 4 cubic 
feet per second for every 1000 of the population. For Mohawk 
river, when the population of the valley reaches 1,000,000, this 
would mean a flow in the stream of 4000 cubic feet per second. 

The minimum flow at the present time is for short periods 
occasionally as low as 0.1 cubic foot per second per square mile, 
although such flows continue for Ee a few days and would 
hardly apply in discussing se isposal For present pur- 
poses, we may take the low water flow at from 0.25 to 0.8 enbic 
foot per second per square mile, or at about 1000 cubic feet per 
second for the flow of Mohawk river at its mouth. The balance 
of eae eeu. cubic sak te Sie must be pti by 


ee. eS 
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inated water supplies, discontinuing the use of Hudson and 
Mohawk rivers therefor, and reserving them instead for sewage 
disposal. This proposition is equally true as regards the other 
principal rivers of the State. 

The foregoing indicates that pure water supply and sewage dis- 
posal must go together—that they are of equal importance and 
neither can be neglected. To accomplish these objects, a per- 
manent State water supply and sewage disposal commission 
should be created at some time in the future. This commission 
would work substantially on the lines laid down by the several 
English commissions, who have considered questions of water 
supply and sewage disposal for the last 40 to 50 years. 

Before the work of such a commission can be effective, it is 
necessary that a new topographical map of the State be made 

at a scale not smaller than ysto0- The work-of the English com- 
missions has been specially effective becauge * ‘of having the Ordi- 
nance Map of Great Britain at a considerably larger scale than 
“geb00- The area included in the several water. centers should be 
undertaken first and will occuy from 10 to 15 years. After this 


map is well advanced, such a commission could be properly | 


appointed. 

In reference to the present topographical map of the State, it is 
at too small a scale (gz405) to be of use other than as a general 
guide. The definition of the several water areas will require more 
precision than is possible on a map of the scale of the pe 
topographical map. : 


Be ip fall upon such a commission as is here suggested, drawing some- 
: what upon an act proposed a few years ago in New Jersey, largely 

the work of the late Lebbeus B. Ward, of Jersey City. 
first place, with the topographical map at a eee of 


i sunniasions are. (), Sewage of eas Commission, 


+ (4) Royal Sanitary Pe Bea 1871; () 


The writer will indicate some of the duties which may be likely — 


ea, the commissioners would precisely define the area — : 


Rivers’ Pollution Commission, 1868; () Seacud Hive ene 
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from which a given water supply was to be drawn, such a defini- 
tion to be made with due reference to the several interests, what- 
ever they may be. Especially, in making their determinations, 
the interests of manufacturing by water power should be duly 
conserved. 

After these preliminaries had been attended to, the commission 
should investigate the possible sources of the supply of water as 
they now exist, and should tabulate and report in detail upon 
each supply. There are a number of places where the water sup- 
ply is not only ample, but of which the purity cannot be improved, 
but due consideration should be had as to the sufficiency of the 
present supply for future growth. The possibility of sewage in 
the future going into any present ae 3 supply should be taken 
into account. 

These commissioners would be cncoeret to construct and 
maintain works to supply, from the specially reserved State catch- 
ments, any city or town in the State which would comply with 
certain conditions. It would be made the duty of such a com- 
mission to defend the rights of the State, as regarded the use of 
reserved waters, and as to the policing and other lawful control 
of the same. Where necessary, proper sewage disposal works 
would be included, although generally, with the rivers left free 
to take sewage, this would be unnecessary—at any pa: for the 
present. ; 

- Any town or group of towns wishing to receive a ais supply 
from a State catchment would be authorized to make application 
to the State board therefor, and thereupon the commissioners 


should pee — ee make eee and. submit 


—— ae 
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the plans and provisions of the act, with a permanent water Sup- 
ply from the State catchment. The amount to be paid per unit of 
water for such supply should be included in the report. 

No street distribution mains, or other apparatus constituting 
or directly pertaining to the internal distribution system of any 
municipality should be constructed by the State, but main con- 
duits only, terminating at the boundaries of towns. The main 
supply system would be under the control of the State water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal board. 

In case the electors of any municipality should decline to ac- 
cept the plan proposed at the election, the municipality should 
be at liberty to renew its application at any time after a year, 

3 requesting the State board to present a different or modified 
: plan, but it should be optional with the board whether to present 
such modified plan or present the one previously proposed. 

The State board should be empowered fo" issue bonds which oie 
may be denominated water and sewage disposal revenue bonds. 
The body of the bond should contain a declaration that the 
security therefor was the annual payment collectable from the 
municipality, together with the stipulation that a sinking fund of 
sone per cent per annum should be invested and held in trust for 
a the final redemption of the ponds. The bonds could have fifty 
years to run and should not bear more than 344 per cent interest. 7 
The annual payments of the several municipalities, to meet the oar 
interest on the bonds and provide the sinking fund, should be ae 
assessed by the State water supply and sewage disposal board a 
each year in proportion to the quantity of water used by each 
municipality and the special expenditure incurred on account of 
uch municipality. The moneys collected would be returned to 
e State Treasurer and by him deposited in the treasury as 2 as 

in the security of the bonds. Provision should also % 
for the collection in case of a default by any” 

aoe aes ce 
| provide for furnishing water to private com- 
Sa hold: ty 0 


= 
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In order that such a board might properly transact its business, 
provision should be included for the Comptroller to make ad- 
vances out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the total amount ‘of such advancement to be limited to a 
certain sum, which should be repaid to the State treasury when 
properly assessed and collected from the municipalities. In this 
way, and also by virtue of the preceding suggestion as to bonds, 
the State may temporarily loan its credit to any municipality 
requiring an upland water supply, but the cost of such must in 
the end be returned to the State. 

Finally, it is suggested that a commission of three is amply 
large, two of whom could be appointed by the Governor, and the 
third—who should be an hydraulic engineer—be elected by the 
two. These commissioners should devote their whole time to the 
work+ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER IN NEW YORK 


Power employed in manufacturing. The Twelfth Census Report 
gives the steam power employed in manufacturing in 1900 in 
the State of New York as 677,219 horsepower, while the water 
power employed in manufacturing was 368,456 horsepower ; 
in 1890, the steam power aggregated 537,447 horsepower; 
and the water power 233,795 horsepower; in 1880, the steam 
power amounted to 234,795 horsepower and the water power to 
219,348 horsepower ; in 1870, steam power was 126,107 horse- 
power and _water power, 208,256 horsepower. — These statistics 
show that in 1880 the two kinds of power were substantially 

sxeeeded water power by only 15,447 horse. 
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somewhat more expensive than when this table was made, these 
figures may be taken at $85 and $53, although such costs imply 
small developments in units of not exceeding about 500 horse- 
power. In large units of from 3000 to 5000 horsepower, 
steam power may be developed considerably cheaper than this. 
Nevertheless it is still true that steam power will cost more than 
water power. We may profitably inquire then why, with so much 
undeveloped water power in the State, the more expensive steam 
power has developed to a greater extent relatively than water 
power. 

Steam power. Let us consider the following tabulation of steam 
power in the census years from 1900-1870, inclusive, in the States 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New York : 


1900 1990 y 1880 1870 
No. of H. P. No.of H.P” No.of H.P. No. of H. P. 


AS OMMECELCUL, costeaeses sia 178,708 98,038, ,+.57,027 25,979 
Massachusetts ........ 579,110 355, 906 syst, 397 78,502 
Rhode Island.......... 115,876 85 85,3277 41,335 28,546 


New York.........05-- 677,219 537,447 234,795 126,107 


— 
ee ee 


Water power. The following tabulation shows the development 
of water power in i census years oupieelie inclusive, in the four 
States: 


, 1900 1890 1880 187 
No. of H. P. No.of H.P. No.of H. P. ~ No. of OE. 1s, 


Connecticut 2 ....5- T1414 64,655 61,205 = 54,895 
Massachusetts ........ 187,848 159,787 188,362 105,854 
Rhode Island....... 12.  29,085- 27,258. 22,240 18,481 


New York.......... 12. 368,456 238,795 219,348 208,256 
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Percentage increase of water power. The following tabulation 
shows the percentage of increase of water power: 


Sonn —— et ant 

GOnnectiCut Gvecs nc ss dwerese ee 10.5 5.6 12.5 
Massachusetts .....-0.s.+e00e00s 17.6 15.5 30.7 
Hhode Islands: 6. vows ccc ee sess 6.5 22.6 20-3 
3 


INS ER Cid ees io reins Codie 2 57.6 6.6 5. 


=F — 


———+ <3 = 


The foregoing tabulations show that in all the States enumerated 
there has been great development of steam power in the last thirty 
years, but that in Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
there has been relatively less development of water power than 
of steam power. In New York State the development of water 
_ power in the last ten years is relatively double the development 
of steam power. 

In considering statistics, it is important to draw the right con- 
clusions—an error perpetuated, may falsify history and lead to 
the adoption of erroneous policies. Let us examine, therefore, as 
to the real significance of these statistics. In the first place, they 


indicate that twenty to thirty years ago, in Connecticut, Massa- 


chusetts and Rhode Island, the most of the available water power 
had been devéloped, but that manufacturing as a whole had not 


by any means reached a maximum. When we consider the his- — 
_ tory of these States we find that every stream has a reservoir upon 
it and that the water power has been developed to its full capacity. | 


‘The developments in these States in the last ten to tw mnty years 
have mostly been those 
of greater cost. Probably some developments were 


that were not developed earlier because | 
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mate—that the only way in which these states can be compared 
with New York is on equivalent areas. If, in comparing the 
States of Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island with New 
York on this basis, we find that the aggregate wealth per unit of 
area is greater, we may be very sure not only that there is a good 
reason for it, but, as will be shown further on, that the real 
reason is largely due to mistaken views in New York as to the 
State’s attitude towards the developing of manufacturing. The 
main reasons why the development of water power versus steam 
power has been so different in the leading New England States 
from what it has been in New York are as follows: 
Water power reservoirs in New England. In the New England 
States, as well as in most of the southern and in several 
western States, there are a series of statutory enactments which 
are designed to encourage the erection of mills. Under their pro- 
visions parties desiring to flow the lands of, others for the pur- 
pose of creating water power to propel ‘ills may do so under 
condemnation proceedings analogous to thogé for acquiring lands 
and property for canals, railways and other public purposes. This 
peculiar extension of the principle of eminent domain has grown 
out of the original conditions of interdependence of the early 
colonists to whom mills for grinding grain were among the neces- 
sities of life. The first mill acts originated in Massachusetts and 
Virginia, from whence they have been adopted into the statutes 
of many of the other States. ean 
In order to show what may be accomplished in a comparatively 
small State by properly encouraging manufacturing, we will refer 
to conditions as existing in the State of Massachusetts. This 
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necticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Minnesota, Kansas, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Delaware, Arkansas, Florida and Oregon, or in 
twenty-eight States in all. In New York State we have been so 
wedded to the single idea of canals that we have never enacted a 
mill act. That this failure has been to the material disadvantage 
of the State may be easily shown. 

Special mill acts in New York. While no general mill act has 
ever been enacted in New York, nevertheless the legislature has 
in a number of cases, in effect, recognized the principle which they 
embody. As for instance in chapter 235, laws of 1854, an act for 
the improvement of the Saranac river and lakes; chapter 505, 
laws of 1865, an act for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Oswegatchie river, and of the hydraulic power thereon, and to 
check freshets therein; and in chapter 289, laws of 1868, an act to 
provide for the improvement of the hydraulic power of the Great 
Chazy river and to check freshets therein." 

None of these acts has ever been subjected to the tests of the 
courts. By their terms commissioners are appointed who may 
erect dams, and, if possible to agree on terms with the owners, 
purchase the necessary lands, taking a conveyance thereof to 
themselves, their heirs and assigns forever. If they can not agree 
on the terms of purchase, then title may be acquired under the 
general condemnation laws of the State. Under the provisions 
‘of the act applying to the Raquette river, a dam was constructed 
a couple of miles below Raquette pond about 1872. This dam 
stored water over Raquette pond, Tupper lake and a number of 
smaller ponds in that vicinity. It was destroyed by the people 
of the vicinity, as the writer recollects, about 1875. Under the 
provisions of the act applying to the Oswegatchie river, a dam 


a ne nena ———————EeEeEE 
1There are a considerable number of similar acts, of which, so far as 
known, the following is a complete list: Salmon river, chap. 268, laws of 
1872; Raquette river, chap. 90, laws of 1869; Raquette river, chap. 432, 
laws of 1872; Raquette river, chap. 425, laws of 1873; Raquette river, chap. 
269, laws of 1874; Raquette river, chap. 148, laws of 1877; Oswegatchie 
river, chap. 505, laws of 1865; Grasse river, chap. 83, laws of 1869; Saranac 
river, chap. 684, laws of 1871; Saranac river, chap. 685, laws of 1871; 
Moose river, chap. 94, laws of 1872; Great Chazy river, chap. 289, laws of 
1868; and Chateaugay river, chap. 652, laws of 1874. 
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was also built on the outlet of Sony lake, which is still stand- 
ing. This lake has a water area of 12.8 square miles. 

While it is true that these acts recognize the principle of the 
mill acts, still, if called upon to defend them, their originators 
would probably hold the improvement of navigation and the check- 
ing of freshets as the real matter of public utility. 

Although we have no general mill act in New York State, we 
nevertheless reap the benefit on the Hudson river of the mill act 
in the neighboring State of Massachusetts. Thanks to State lines. 
we receive this benefit without cost to anybody in the State of 
New York.t 

The greatest development of these waterpower reservoirs is 
probably in Rhode Island and Connecticut, although they are 
common in Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

The absence of such legislation in this State is to be traced 
largely to the growth of the idea here that ghe navigation interests 
are paramount to those of manufacturing, whence it has resulted 
that the important streams of this-State have been mostly re- 

served for the benefit of the internal navigation system, although 
the showing herein made, as to the value of the water of the 
Hudson river for waterpower in comparison with its value for 
the use of navigation, may well lead us to consider whether after 
all the manufacturing interests of this State are not quite as 
worthy of consideration as those of the neighboring New England 
States. We ought not to forget that, aside from carrying grain 
for producers outside of this State, the chief business of the 
canals must come from fostering manufacturing interests within 
the State itself. 

State ownership of the Hudson river and its effect in restricting 
the development of waterpower. Titles to lands bordering on 
and lying under the beds of large rivers like the Hudson have 
been somewhat complicated in this State by the peculiar circum- 
stances of its early settlement and history. Thus, all original 
titles in the lower and middle Hudson valley, as well as in the 
most of the Mohawk valley, are derived from the laws of Holland — 
as they existed early in the seventeenth century. Under the Dutch 
law the riparian proprietors owned neither the beds nor banks 


1Qor account of reservoirs in Massachusetts see page 265. 
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of streams, but both remained the property of the State. When 
the colony of New Netherlands passed into the hands of the En- 
glish government, the colonists were assured the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of all the rights they then possessed. The beds of large 
streams, never having been conveyed, became then vested in the 
English government as ungranted lands, to which as a conse- 
quence of the Revolution, the State of New York succeeded in due 
course. 

Throughout the Colonial as well as the early State period this 
right seems never to have been questioned; it was only after the 
beginning of the era of internal improvement that questions aris- 


ing under this head became leading ones in the jurisprudence of’ 


this State. 

The English common law, which became in force in the colony 
of New York after the English occupancy, differs from the civil 
law of Holland in affirming the right of the riparian proprietors, 
not only to the banks of non-navigable large streams, but also to 
the beds thereof and hence to a right to the flow of the water 
paramount to that of the State, which could only acquire rights 
therein by the exercise of eminent domain and the granting of 
just compensation. ey . 

The principle of State ownership of the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers was strongly asserted over one hundred years ago, in 1792, 
when on March 30 of that year an act passed the legislature in- 


- corporating the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company, hay-.. 


ing for its object the improvement of navigation of the Mohawk 


_ river from the navigable portion of the Hudson to Rome, and 
thence to Lake Ontario and Seneca lake, and the Northern Inland — 


Lock Navigation Company, having for its object to open a like 
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Again, later on, in 1828, the State acquired ‘by purchase all the 
rights in the Hudson and Mohawk rivers which these two com- 
panies were possessed of, which purchase has been taken as recon- 
firming the State’s absolute title to the beds and waters of these 
two streams. 

The following are some of the more important cases bearing 
upon the ownership of the Hudson river which have been passed 
upon by the courts of last resort in this State. 

The first important case is that of the Canal Appraisers vs. The 
People on the relation of George Tibbetts, determined in the 
Court of Errors in 1836. In this case it was held that if in the 
improvement of a navigable river the waters of a tributary stream 
are so much raised as to destroy a valuable mill site situate 
thereon, and if the tributary stream on which said mill site is 
situate be generally navigable, although not so at the particular 

| locality of the mill site, the owner is npty entitled to damages 
4 within the provisions of the canal laws, diregting compensation to 
; be made for private property taken for public use. 

In this case Tibbetts claimed damage for the destruction of a 
waterpower. situate in the middle sprout of the Mohawk river by 
the erection of the Troy dam. The case was first tried in the 
Supreme Court in 1826, when the relator obtained a rule that the 


- Canal Appraisers should show cause why a mandamus should not. 


be issued commanding them to assess the damage. The Canal 
Appraisers had refused to allow damages, assigning as a reason 
that Tibbetts had no legal claim to the-land under the water rot 
the middle sprout because it belonged to the people of the State. | 
After various proceedings, which need not be specially referred 
to here, the Court of Errors held as in the foregoing, thereby con- 

eccnine the position of the Canal Appraisers? . 
! case of The People vs. Tibbetts, decided by the C of 


ds of navigable streams to high-water mark, 


er is subservient to the pve 


(1859, it was held that the State in its sovereign ee 


— 
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any counterclaim by the State as absolute proprietor. The court 
said: “It is beyond dispute that the State is the absolute owner 
of the navigable rivers within its borders, and that as such owner 
it can dispose of them to the exclusion of the riparian owners.’* 

In the case of The People vs. The Canal Appraisers, decided in 
1865, the following points are passed upon affirmatively : 

1) The Mohawk river is a navigable stream and the title to 
the bed of the river is in the people of the State. 

2) Riparian owners along the stream are not entitled to dam- 
ages for any diversion or use of the waters of the Mohawk river by 
the State. 

3) It seems the common law rules, determining what streams 
are navigable, are not applicable in this country. 

This was a proceeding by mandamus, decided by the Supreme 
Court and carried to the Court of Appeals, to compel the Canal 
Appraisers to assess and appraise the damages which one A. 
Loomis had sustained by the diversion of the Mohawk river at 
Little Falls for the purposes of the Erie canal. After a learned 
discussion of the several questions involved, the court held as in 
the foregoing 1), 2) and 3); the judgment of the Supreme Court 
was affirmed and the mandamus denied.” 

Without discussing the question more elaborately, we may con- 
clude it is a well settled doctrine that the banks to high-water mark 
and the beds and waters of the Hudson and Mohawk rivers are 
the property of the State and may be disposed of as the legislature 
may see fit, and absolutely without reference to the rights of 
abutting proprietors. Acting on this view, the Erie and Cham- 
plain canals have taken water supplies from these two rivers and 
payments of damages have never been made to anybody. As re- 
gards the Hudson river, the principle, so far as can be learned, 
has. never been questioned since the legislature first saliently af- 
firmed it by the enactment of 1792. For one hundred and twelve 
years, the State’s right to absolute control of the Hudson river 
has been a fixed fact, alike recognized by the courts, canal officials 
and the owners of abutting lands. 


1The People vs. Tibbetts, 19 N. Y¥. 528. 
2The People vs. The Canal Appraisers, 38 N. Y. 461. 
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Although not specially germane to the subject, it may be re- 
marked in passing that this condition of absolute State ownership 
only applies to the Hudson and Mohawk rivers. The titles to 
lands bordering on the balance of the large rivers of the State 
have mostly originated since the English occupancy and the com- 
mon law rule governs. Lack of appreciation of this distinction 
on the part of the Canal Appraisers has led to a number of ex- 
tensive litigations. One of these is Kempshall vs. The Commis- 
sioners of the Canal Fund, decided in 1842, wherein it is expressly 
held that the banks and bed of the Genesee river belong to the 
riparian owners, and that even though the stream had been legis- 
latively declared a public highway, still such declaration only 
gave rights of navigation on the stream itself, and did not in any 
degree confer upon the State the right to divert its waters into 
another channel, as the Erie canal, without first obtaining such 
right by an exercise of eminent domain awd “the Sete of just 
compensation under due process of law.) y, ae 

If, then, the State’s title to the-water of the rere river is. 
complete, there is still responsibility attached to such ownership. 
The conditions leading to this ownership were peculiar and excep- 
tional and at variance with the rules governing not only in the 
balance of the State of New York, but in most of the other states 
as well. When the legislature first affirmed this principle one 
hundred and twelve years ago, manufacturing, as any considerable 
element of our State and National wealth, was an unknown quan- 
tity. Its phenomenal development since then has created condi- 
tions and needs so entirely different that if we attempt to decide — 
the questions of today by the old standard we shall paralyze the 
industries of a locality. 

_ As regards the paramount right of the State to the waters of 
reams, it may be assumed that the only direction in which 
gikely to exercise this right is in the interests of navi- 

m paich as its exercise for is eee ee on ie Aidal 
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In any case the day has passed when the State in its sovereign 
capacity can, without loss of dignity, simply say: This stream is 
State property, to be held and even disposed of absolutely without 
reference to the wants or wishes of the riparian proprietors. 

The Seneca river controversy. By way of further illustrating 
the relations of the State to many of the important water powers, 
we will-refer to the conditions existing on Seneca river. 

In December, 1807, the State of New York by letters patent, 
conveyed to John McKinstry 640 acres of land situated in the 
township of Junius, Seneca county, and bounded on the south by 
Seneca river. The northerly portion of the village of Waterloo 
now stands on this lot. Subsequently, McKinstry conveyed this 
lot to Elisha Williams who, some time between 1808 and 1814, 
erected a mill and constructed a raceway leading from the Seneca 
river to the same from a point near where the present Waterloo 
dam stands. 

- Chapter 144 of the laws of 1813 incorporated the Seneca 
Lock & Navigation Company, giving to said company the 
authority to construct a canal between Cayuga and Seneca lakes. 
This act provided that any owner or occupant of any land adjoin- 


- ing Seneca river or outlet may use the water for mills or other | 


hydraulic works, but such use shall at no time impede the passage 
of boats or other water craft. That it shall be lawful for the 
owner or occupant of lands adjoining the said outlet or canal to 


conduct the water to his mills or other hydrauli 


make from the canal all necessary cuts, at his own expense, to — 


), how- 


ever, a8 not to impede the navigation or prevent the company = 


=! oe, 
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Pursuant to chapter 271 of the laws of 1825, the State of New 
York purchased all the right, title and interest of the Seneca Lock 
& Navigation Company. : | 

Elisha Williams died in 1833, at which time all the hydraulic 
privileges owned by him, estimated to be thirty rights, each equal 
to one run of stone, were sold. 

On the south side of the river the conditions were somewhat 
different. In the year 1799 Samuel Bear settled on the south 
shore of Seneca river, on land which is now included in that part 
of the village of Waterloo which lies south of said river. In 1804 
the State of New York conveyed to Bear one hundred acres of 
land lying along and south of the river, together with the water- 
power and privileges connected therewith. Bear then excavated 
a raceway and erected a mill on this land. 

The present Cayuga and Seneca canal wats completed by the 
State in 1829, by which year water powdt on the Seneca river 
had become very valuable. i, 

The foregoing historical matter shows that the State only owns 
rights of navigation on Seneca river, and that the water power 

a belongs to the riparian owners, as was fairly recognized in the 
‘ original enactments. The Superintendent of Public Works states, 
however, that from 1829 to the present time the Seneca canal has 


c been depleted of water for the use of the mills, frequently to such = 
. an extent that it has been extremely difficult to maintain naviga- _ eas 
tion continuously during the whole season. The canal has indeed o 


been looked upon and treated by the mill owners as an hydraulic 
eanal to conduct water to their mills, rather than as a canal to be 
maintained for navigation. Following this line, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works expresses the opinion that so long as the 
 $State holds out inducements to boatmen to expend their ener 
| in the business of carrying freight on the canals 
ts and traders to embark their goods thereon, the water 
or the purposes of navigation should be sed ) 
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owners—although such rights have been guaranteed by legisla- 
tive enactment—except as there may be surplus water over and 
above the necessities of the canal. 

Referring to the tabulations of tonnage of the canals for the 
year 1896, as given in the same report of the Superintendent of 
Public Works, it appears that the total tonnage of Seneca canal 
for that_year was 54,739 tons, of which 45,493 tons were anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, carried for Pennsylvania coal producers, 
and only 8,295 tons of domestic produce carried for shippers 
living within and doing business in the State of New York. At 
the best, the cost of transportation on these 54,739 tons could not 
have been over $25,000 less than it would have been if transported 
by rail. 

The manufacturing establishments on the Seneca river at the 
present time include the following firms: 


The Gould Manufacturing Company 
American Globe & School Supply Company 
Seneca Falls Manufacturing Company 
‘Shoemaker & Daniels 
National Advertising Company 
Seneca Woolen Mills 
Seneca Electric Company 
Gleason & Bailey 
- Gleagon Knitting Mills . er 
- American Fire Engine Company at le es 


Yawger Milling Company = hed ele a ; 


Davis & Stevens Manufacturin 
re Rumsey & Co ine 


) 
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- 
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intendent of Public Works amounts to this: That if necessary 
he would stop all these great manufacturing industries which are 
now owned and operated by citizens of the State of New York in 
order, chiefly, to transport 45,493 tons of coal for Pennsylvania 
mine owners. 

In justification of this position of the Superintendent of Public 
Works it may be pointed out that as the’ Executive Officer of the 
Canal Department he is charged with the maintenance of the 
canals and the execution of the canal laws generally. Officially, 
he can therefore take no other position than the one herein dis- 
cussed. The criticisms are therefore directed towards the policy 
and not towards the official who is doing his duty under existing 
law. 

Compensation in kind on Black river. Chapter 157 of the laws 
of 1836 provided for the construction of the Black river canal. 
One of the provisions of this law was tha the feeder and canal ae 
shall be so constructed as to pass as large.a*quantity of water 
to the Erie canal as can reasonably be spated from Black river, 
and from the northern portion of the Black river canal. The 
Black river canal proper extends from Rome to the Black river 
at Lyon Falls, from whence to Carthage navigation is maintained 
on that river by means of jetties, locks and dams. In 1848 a dam 
was built at Forestport, diverting the waters of Black river 
through a feeder ten miles in length, leading from Forestport to aa 


Boonville, where it enters the summit level of Black river canal; <sbe 
= - thence its waters flow both southerly to Erie canal at Rome, and : ‘ 
northerly through Black river canal to where that canal enters : Sas 


the river at Lyon Falls, at which place such portion of ahe: water 

as flows northerly is restored to Black river. - 

aes The feeder is estimated to carry 16,000 cubic atk per minute 

n Beeson port and Boonville. Of this amount 500 )_ cubic 
nute is returned to Black river at Lyon Falls, whence — 

o Erie canal becomes, less the evaporation and per- <i 

000 aS feet per — sade ik 

| o" larly ue use in 
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was only temporary, and allowed damages on that basis between 
Forestport and Lyon Falls. In 1854, however, the auditor refused 
to pay one of the drafts presented in payment of ‘such a claim, 
maintaining that the appropriation was permanent and that the 
commissioners had no authority to settle on the basis of tem- 
porary diversion. After litigation the Court of Appeals sustained 
the auditor. 

Following this decision, sixty-two claims for permanent dam- 
age, aggregating $600,000, were presented to the Canal Appraisers. 
Hearings on these claims continued from J uly to December, 1858. 
The evidence showed that a large number of persons had made 
claims who were not users of the water power in 1849, and on this 
basis the Canal Appraisers rejected forty of the claims, finally 
awarding on twenty-two of them the sum of $91,108. 

The claimants, however, appealed from these ‘awards on the 
ground that the Appraisers in making their award of damages had 
not taken into account the full amount and flow of water to be 
supplied to the Black river by the construction and maintenance 
of the reservoirs designed to limit the use of water of said river 
by the State, as contemplated by the act of 1886, and which reser- 
voirs were in process of construction and would soon be completed 
so as to supply a quantity of water nearly adequate to the wants 
of the State, as now completed, and thus return to the claimants. 
the water of which they would otherwise have been deprived. 

In explanation of the foregoing statement of the Canal Commis- 
sioners, it may be remarked that in 1850 Daniel C. Jenne, at that 
time Resident Engineer of the Eastern Division, acting under in- 
structions of the Canal Board, made a report on a Black river: 
diversion, in eee he said that unless an amgns of w : 

equal to the quantity diver 
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months. The act further provides that the waters from said reser- 


voirs shall be discharged so that the waters so reserved shall be let 


into Black river during the summer months in such manner and 
in such quantity as to give, as far as practicable, to the inhabi- 
tants residing on said river the benefit of said reserve waters when 
the same shall be required for use, and such supply shall not be 
less than the quantity which ordinarily flows in said river during 
the summer, provided the supply from said reservoirs will furnish 
such quantity after supplying the Black river and Erie canals 
with water. 

We have here a case, therefore, in which the legislature, by 
chapter 181 of the laws of 1851, provided for compensation in 
kind. So far as can be learned, this is the only case in New York 
where the principle of compensation in kind has been adopted on 
a large scale on account of hydraulic diversion. Usually when 
such questions have been litigated the Vas setae held that there 
must be money compensation. 

The construction of the reservoirs began in S50, and proceeded, 
as legislative appropriations were made, from ‘year to year, al- 
though in 1858, when the appraisers were considering the Black 
river claims, only the North branch reservoir had been completed. 
Work had been begun on the South branch, Woodhull and Chub 
lake reservoirs, but stopped in 1857 for lack of funds. 

As already stated, the Canal Commissioners appealed from the 
awards of the Appraisers on the ground that the said Appraisers 
had not taken into account the full amount and flow of water to 
be obtained from the reservoir system. The Canal Board rendered 
its decision on this appeal in February, 1860. The position of the 
Canal Commissioners was sustained and the Canal Appraisers’ 


awards reduced pro rata 35 per cent—that is to say, the Canal 


took the ground that the construction of the reservoirs was 
able degree compensation for the diversion. 
number of reservoirs have been built until we 

dwaters of the es river is 
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The chief reasons why the large storage capacity of the various 
reservoirs has not been sufficient to provide a proper dry-weather 
flow are stated as: 

TR oad Wi inaccessibility of several of these reservoirs. 

2) The constant surreptitious use of the water by lumbermen 
for the purpose of floating logs down the streams, from which it 
results that the storage is drawn off in the spring, thus leaving 
the reservoirs empty when actually needed later in the season. 

The question may be very properly asked: Why, if the State 
had inaugurated by chapter 181 of the laws of 1851 a reservoir 

system on Black river, with a view of compensation for the 
diverted water in kind, there should have been any payment of 
damages at all? The answer to this question is as follows: 
While the reservoirs were actually authorized in 1851, still in 
1858-59, when these claims were under consideration, only one 
reservoir—that on the North branch—had been completed, work 
having been stopped on the South branch, Woodhull and Chub 
lake reservoirs in 1857 for lack of funds. The mill owners had 
therefore waited ten years without having received either money 
compensation for the damage or compensation in kind. Com- 
menting on this situation the Canal Appraisers in their discussion 
of difficulties in the way of estimating damages state in effect 
that owing to the uncertainties of legislative action no one can 
say when the reservoir system will actually be completed, but if 
the reservoirs were completed, and they had accomplished wholly 
or in any ascertained part the desired object of producing a larger 
summer flow in Black river, such fact would have an important 
bearing in reducing the amount of permanent injury to the water 
power. In view of the foregoing, the appraisers say: 


These claims can niot receive as satisfactory decision as we 
should desire until the successful or unsuccessful working of the 
reservoirs, if completed, can be known, or the policy determined 
whether or not they are to be completed; ; and the appraisers have 
almost as little faith in the correctness of the conclusions which 
they may reach as in the belief that those conclusions will satisfy 
either the claimants or the State. For the nearly four years that. 
the present Board of Appraisers have held office, they have kept 
these claims in abeyance in the hope that the time would come 
when they could dispose of the claims in a manner which would, 
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at least, be satisfactory to themselves; but the claimants have 
waited patiently nine years, trusting to the good faith of the 
State to make good their losses, and it is unreasonable to ask 
them to wait for an indefinite number of years more. The State 
has permanently appropriated this water and will use it, and has, 
by the act of appropriation, in the exercise of its sovereignty, 
the right to use and control it through all future time, and enough 
is known from the experience of the last nine years to show that 
considerable damage has already accrued, which no mere restora- 
tion of the water can atone for. 


Under the head of leading principles that would be recognized 
and followed in deciding these cases, the Canal Appraisers remark 
that in order to save the necessity of presenting general views in 
each case they will state certain leading principles to be recog- 
nized and followed in passing upon all these claims: 


1) The State will be held liable for the damage sustained by 

the riparian owners in consequence of the djyersion, on. the prin- gx 
ciple that fresh rivers to the middle of the ‘stream belong to the 
owners of the adjacent banks; that they aie entitled to the 
usufruct of the waters as pertinent to the fee, and for an inter- 
- ruption in the enjoyment of their privileges in that respect in con- 
sequence of public improvements made by the State, are entitled 
to compensation for damages sustained. 

2) There can be allowance made only to those who owned in 
1849, or to the assignees of their claims. 

3) Nor can any allowance be made, even to the owners of 1849, 
for any special damages from year to year since, except by way i 
of interest on the sum that shall be determined. as the real loss . mao 
when the injury occurred. . Pee : 
4) The State can not be held to pay for mills or other struc- 

_ tures erected, or investments made, since that year, when every- 
body knew that the waters had been diverted; these erections or — 
nvestments were at the risk of those who made them. oe 
5) Nor can the appraisers take into consideration remote or 
t damages to property, separate and distinct from | water : 
d the property upon it alleged to have been depreciated <~ 
y the diversion. SS eS a 
damages to a particular water power, addi 

rred in putting in new machinery, etc. 

f things will be considered, but only as 
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~ 7) While we can not wholly ignore the fact that the State has 
had in contemplation the erection of the reservoirs and may yet 
complete them and the water be restored, we can only take these 
things into account in a qualified and limited sense. 


With the foregoing principles in view, the Board of Appraisers 
handed down their decisions on each individual claim, the aggre- 
gate being, as already stated, $91,108. 

Later on the State made additional appropriations, finally 
carrying out an extensive reservoir system on Black river. The 
reservoirs constructed to date, with their available capacities, are 
as follows: 


; Available 

Name of reservoir a eceanas ee ae pon ee 
White JakG 24 4 a0 ec2a.7 = moans 296 5.0. 64,000,000 
Ohub 14ke.. 32+. acs es canis one 200° 4.0 35,000,000 
Sand Iak¢.. .ccssieres + civeaetegeiatee 306 15.0 200,000,000 
Woodhull lake..........+ ra as 1,118 18.0 438,000,000 
Bisbyldkes' eric vnc erat: « a4) ties eae 3.5 40,000,000 
Canachagala lake...........- 320 4.0 56,000,000 
North lake..... toy Pree 277 28.0 676,000,000 
South Takes. fon cvorswestas wes 372 26.0 350,000,000 
Twin lakes......-.-+.seeeees pw Yt 8.0 60,000,000 
Fulton chain lakes........ ngs eases Veg nae caertends 800,000,000 
St Water meres oxo oop ine «tof — 8,200 6.0 850,000,000 

_ Forestport ..........3 Sede 700 © 7.0 ~ 218,000,000 © 


ee mapas aa a 
) cubic feet storage is § 
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188 of the laws of 1894, authorized the Governor to appoint three 
citizens of Jefferson county and one of Lewis county, interested 
in the use of and owners of water power on Black river, Beaver 
river or Moose river in such counties, to be Commissioners of 
Water Power for Black river. These commissioners are authorized 
to appoint a gatekeeper for the State dam at Stillwater on the 
Beaver river, and also for the dams constructed by the State on 
the Fulton chain and on Moose river. The act also authorizes 
the commissioners to make rules and regulations for the man- 
agement of the gates in said dams, subject to the approval of the 
Superintendent of Public Works, and the gatekeepers are directed 
to observe and obey all rules and regulations so made and ap- 
proved, under penalty of removal, at any time, either by the 
| commissioners or by the Superintendent of Public Works. 

The commissioners are further authorized to regulate the dis- 
charge of water through such gates, at sughe ions and in such 22 
quantities as they may deem proper, but in such manner 
as to injuriously interfere with canal navigation or the navigation 

of that portion of the river used for canal purposes. This act 
“was reenacted by chapter 795 of the laws of 1896, with the addition 

thereto of an increase of salary of the gatekeepers, the act of 
1894 only permitting an expenditure of $500 a year for this pur- 
pose, while that of 1896 permits an expenditure of $1,100. : 

The case of Skaneateles lake. Chapter 728 of the laws of 1889 Ze 
provided that under certain conditions the city of Syracuse might Ve 
- draw a water supply to the extent of 15,000,000 gallons daily sage 
_ from Skaneateles lake, which had been permanently appropriated 
as a State reservoir for the supply of the Jordan level of the 
rie canal in 1844. Since this case presents many interesting 
nts in illustration of the peculiar relations between the State 
e riparian owners in New York, it will be briefly discussed, 
with the early history. ¥ 
the owner of land at the foot of Skaneateles lake ¥- 
m m across the outlet, whereby the waters of ee 
from 4 to 6 feet above their natural level, ise | 
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and machinery at that point. The outlet of Skaneateles lake is: 
a yery rapid stream, descending in a distance of nine miles nearly 
500 feet, and furnishing frequent w aterfalls, many of which 
have been improved by the erection of large manufacturing estab- 
lishments, dependent for their propelling power upon the water 
of the outlet. 

The water of Skaneateles creek was appropriated to feed Erie 
canal in its first construction, and a dam across the creek and a 
raceway or feeder were constructed at or near the village of 
Jordan. It will be understood that the original State construction 
of a dam and feeder at the village of Jordan did not in any way 
interfere with the reservoir dam constructed as stated in 1824 at 
the foot of the lake itself. The canal authorities, however, claimed 
that the effect of the dam at the outlet, and other dams on the 
stream where power development had been made, was at times. 
such as nearly to prevent the flow of any water into the canal; 
hence, it was found necessary during the dry period of nearly 
every year to resort to Skaneateles lake itself to procure a tem- 
porary supply of water for the canal. For the use of this water 
as taken from year to year the State for many years paid dam- 
ages to the owners of the hydraulic privileges at the outlet of 
the lake. Thus payments were made in December 1833, Decem- 
ber 1835, June 1837, and in 1840, this latter payment being on 
appraisement made pursuant to chapter 150 of the laws of 1839 


- for the use of water from 1824-30, inclusive. _ Payments Meek et : 


made in 1840 and 1841, the whole one al tempor: 
of water from the lake up to Sede: being $12 


ee bo the 1 mil 
for water dra _ 
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feeder to the canal, but that the resolution authorizing this appro- 

priation also contained the provision that the State should draw 

all the water furnished by Nine Mile creek and Carpenter’s brook 

for supplying the Erie canal during the dry portions of the navi- 

gation season. This order, the commissioners state, was re- 

scinded, because of containing conditions that might have ren- 
dered the reservoir unavailable at a time when most required. 

In September, 1843, the Canal Board made another order, appro- 

priating the waters of the lake as a reservoir and feeder, omitting 

what from the State officials’ point of view were the objectionable 

features of the previous order—that is to say, the order of Septem- 

ber 1843, appropriated the water of the Skaneateles lake and 

outlet, without reference to the rights of the riparian owners, any 

further than that they were to be paid for ‘actual damages in- 

= curred. pe 

Following this order the Canal Appraléers awarded damages to 
the owners of water rights on Skaneateles outlet to the amount 
of $28,450. Later on the State reconstructed the dam at the foot 
= oF Skaneateles lake, at the same time cutting down the bottom 

of the outlet enough to permit of drawing 7 feet depth of water, 
measuring from the surface of highwater as indicated by a certain 
stone monument. 

Previous to 1888 the water supply of the city-of Syracuse was rs 
furnished by a private company. The water furnished was, how- Yen 
ever, of inferior quality and the distribution system inadequate © : 
4 to the wants of a growing city like Syracuse. Under these con- 
_ ditions the citizens of Syracuse procured the passage of an act, 
has 532 of the laws of 1888, constituting a board of special _ 
nmissioners to inquire into and investigate the several sources. 
f water BEDI which could be made. available for the aes 
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The special commissioners employed as their engineer J. J. R. 
Groes to take charge of the investigation to be made by the 
board. Under Mr Croes’s direction investigations were made as 
to possible municipal water supplies for Syracuse from eleven 
sources: Salmon river, Skaneateles lake, Lake Ontario, Seneca 
river, Onondaga creek, Gang wells, Cazenovia lake, Oneida lake, 
Otisco lake, Tully lakes and the supply of the Syracuse Water 
Jompany. After an exhaustive study of these possible sources of 
supply, Mr Croes submitted a report under date of January 26, 
1889, in which he recommended that Skaneateles lake be adopted 
as the source of the municipal water supply, on the ground chiefly 
that the water of this lake was superior to any of the others from 
a sanitary point of view; that it could be supplied by gravity, 
and ‘that the cost would be less than a proper supply from any 
other of the available sources. 

In the report of the special commissioners it is pointed out 
that section 6 of article 7 of the Constitution of New York would 
render it impossible for the city of Syracuse to obtain Skaneateles 
lake as a source of water supply, because that lake constitutes 
part of Erie canal, and is therefore the property of the State and 
can not be disposed of by it. The constitution, however, does not 
define what the Erie canal consists of, but by article 1, title 9, 
chapter 9, part 1 of the revised statutes, the legislature has enacted 
that the navigable connections joining the waters of Lake Erie 
with those of Hudson river, and all the side cuts, feeders and other 
works belonging to the State, connected therewith, shall be known 
by the name of the Erie canal. 

The special commissioners held that the constitution did not 
make Skaneateles lake a part of the Erie canal, but that what 
the constitution means is that Hrie canal—the channel across the 


State and the waters necessary for its use—shall not be sold, and | 


not that any feeders originally designated by the State as forming 
a part of it may not be disposed of and others substituted in 
their places. Further, inasmuch as the constitution has not 
defined what shall be considered as the Erie canal, but that such 
definition has been made by the legislature, it therefore follows 


that if the legislature were competent to enact that all feeders of 


the Brie canal should become and be a part thereof, it was equally 
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competent to declare that certain feeders shall cease to be a part 
a of the canal, especially when such feeders cease to be necessary 
or useful for this purpose. 

The commissioners also pointed out that by the revised statutes 
the legislature has enacted that whenever any water may be spared 
from any canal or works connected therewith without injury to 
the navigation or safety of such canal, ‘a sale of such surplus 
water may be made. The commissioners recognized, however, 
that this act provides that the State shall have the right wholly 
to resume the waters so conveyed and the privileges thereby 
granted whenever it shall become necessary for the use or safety 
of the canal, but on this point they suggested that if the State 
by an act of the legislature has the power to make a revocable 
grant of waters of a feeder of the canal, but not necessary for 
its use and safety, it also has the power to make an irrevocable 
grant of such waters. The plan proposed By Mr Croes included any 
the construction by the city of Syracuse of a,eompensation reser- 
voir on Carpenter’s brook, whereby the’ water taken from 

Skaneateles lake for the public water supply of the city of Syra- 
< ‘use may be returned to the State in kind. Such an exchange, the 
commissioners said, could in no way impair the usefulness or 
safety of the Erie canal, nor in any manner injure the interests 

of the State. The commissioners also said that it did not seem 

to them that such forced or technical interpretation of the con- ae ee 
stitution should be resorted to as would preclude the possibility = 
of a municipality of nearly 100,000 people securing a proper and 
- suitable source of water supply. They believed indeed that the 
Ba eee esitics of the city in this regard were so urgent, and its wel- — 
pat SS ogee so largely eS es ee veciartng es 


—-- 


ree sti its municipal seit a 
cial report of the commissioners, hapten a . 
W—An Act to establish — maintain a ae , 
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would work great injury to the navigation interests. While this 
act was under consideration by the legislature, the Senate requested 
the State Engineer and Surveyor to furnish whatever information 
he might possess as to sources of water supply which could be 
made available for the Jordan level, together with his opinion 
as to the mode by which such water supply could be stored, and 
the probable cost of the work for such purpose. Pursuant to this 
resolution, the State Engineer and Surveyor reported, under date 
of March 12, 1889.! . In this report the State Engineer stated that 
it did not seem practicable to make provision at Skaneateles 
lake for a greater amount of storage than that given by the ex- 
isting dam, nor did there seem to be any point for additional 
storage reservoirs between the lake and Erie canal on the line of 
the Skaneateles creek. It was, however, pointed out that about 
two miles east of Jordan, Carpenter’s brook enters Erie canal. 
On the line of this brook, about a mile southerly from the canal, 
the topography is such as to afford a location for a large reservoir 
and dam 55 feet in hight. At this place there could be created 
a reservoir flowing 650 acres and impounding 807 ,000,000 cubic 
feet of water. The catchment area of Carpenter’s brook above the 
proposed dam is stated at 14.5 square miles, which, according to 
the estimate of the State Engineer and Surveyor, may furnish 
429,500,000 cubic feet yearly. Carpenter’s brook, however, now 
supplies to the Erie canal during the navigation season about 200 
cubic feet per minute which, for the whole season, may be taken 
at 70,500,000 cubic feet. Therefore there would remain available 
for storage in the reservoir, beyond present demands, the annual 
quantity of 359,000,000 cubic feet. 

It will be noticed that the stated capacity of Carpenter’s brook 
reservoir of 807,000,000 cubic feet is in excess of the yield of the 
catchment area of 429,500,000 cubic feet. This excess capacity 
of the reservoir the State Engineer proposed to utilize by divert- 
ing water, either through a feeder, or by pipe lines leading to the 
Skaneateles outlet, whereby it would be made possible to direct, 
when necessary, the flood-flows of Skaneateles outlet into the Car- 
penter’s brook reservoir. 


1Senate document No. 54 (1889). 
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After discussing these several questions, the State Engineer ex- 
pressed the opinion that the creation of a storage reservoir, as 
outlined in the foregoing, would be the only safe method by which 
a portion of Skaneateles lake water could be used. 

The act authorizing the city of Syracuse to take its water sup- 
ply from Skaneateles lake, as finally passed by the legislature, 
provided as follows: | 


The Syracuse Water Board, by and with the consent of the 
Canal Board, is hereby authorized and empowered to appropriate 
so much of the waters of Skaneateles lake as may be necessary to 
supply the city of Syracuse and its inhabitants with water, upon 
the express condition, however, that the city of Syracuse shall, 
when so required by the Canal Board, furnish from such other 
source or sources, and in such manner as the Canal Board may 
designate, as much water for the use of the Erie canal as shall be 
taken by the city from Skaneateles lake, and the power granted 
in this act shall be deemed to include aythority and power to 
provide such compensating water supply for the Erie canal, and 
to do and perform all those acts and things which shall be need- 
ful to acquire for said city and its inhabitants the waters of 
Skaneateles lake. os ae Bes? 
This act was sharply contested on the ground that it did not 
properly provide for the rights of the riparian owners, the mis- 
conception of former days, that the State by an act of appro- 
priation for purposes of navigation absolutely extinguished all 
rights of the riparian owners, again coming up. As regards 
water powers on Skaneateles outlet, this principle was finally 
decided in the case of Waller vs. The State of New York, in 1893, _ 
in which the question as to the State’s absolute control of the 


3 ES waters of Skaneateles outlet was decided adversely, the theory 4 


f the State being that the purchase of a piece of land through — 
ppch Ska 


t of control of the waters of the outlet. The decision He 


neateles outlet flowed, at or near the foot of Skanea eles ; 
and the erection of a dam thereon, had given to the State — ¢ 
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damage. The case presented, however, py the Syracuse water act 
was claimed by the opponents of the scheme to be very different 
in that it provided in effect—if the consent of the Canal Board be 
obtained—that the entire flow of the catchment area be held at 
the will of the city of Syracuse and without reference to the 
rights of the riparian owners. Without stopping to discuss this 
point at length, it may be pointed out in passing that the city of 
Syracuse has taken measures to become possessed of all the water 
rights on the stream, either by purchase or by condemnation, the 
condemnation cases being in process at the present time. 

As a further technical objection, it was contended by the 
opponents that the Syracuse water act did not provide for money 
compensation, but for the construction of a storage reservoir to 
furnish compensation in kind. The proposition advanced under 
this head was that money, which is the only measure of damage 
or value known in the commerce of the civilized world, was the 
only proper compensation to make, the principle of water com- 
pensation, as extensively developed abroad, apparently being un- 
known to those opposing the Syracuse water act. 

After exhaustive hearings before the Canal Board, in which 
arguments of the opposition were strongly presented, the Canal 
Board finally granted the permission authorized by the law passed 
in 1889. . ‘ 

- Waterpower development discouraged in New York. We have, — 
therefore, the following contradictory conditions, tending to dis- 
courage the development of waterpower existing in the State — 
‘of New York. Special mill acts applying to the northern part of 
the State have been enacted, but there is no general mill acts oa 
applying to the entire State. [Since writing the foi 
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the position of the canal department in this controversy has been 
that if necessary the department could stop industries in favor 
of navigation, although the money interest is much greater in 
favor of manufacturing than in favor of navigation. On Black 
river the principle of compensation in kind has been adopted in 
the most explicit manner, while in the case of Skaneateles lake it 
is assumed that the wants of a great municipality are superior 
to the demands of navigation. | 
There are many other cases throughout the State equally em- 
phasizing the contradictory nature of the laws governing the 
ownership of water. It is inevitable that such laws should 
paralyze industry, with the result that only about 25 per cent of 
the total waterpower of the State is developed. Had these laws 
not existed, or had they been either removed, modified or made 
consistent forty or fifty years ago, it is believed that from 60 
to 75 per cent of the total waterpower wopld-now be developed 
and the population and wealth of the State would be far greater 
than it is under present conditions? (a 
These interesting problems are presented for consideration in 
i the hope that the people in their wisdom will arrive at a solution 
which, while protecting whatever rights the State may justly 
retain, will still in no way interfere with the full development of 
manufacturing enterprise on any stream. 
During the last ten to fifteen years the electrical trans- 
mission of power has rendered it possible to utilize power from 
large central stations distributed to relatively remote points. 
It is now possible to use mountain powers for the operation of 
single plants often many miles distant. ‘Electrical transmis- 
sions of from forty to sixty miles are no longer very difficult, 
and such transmissions have been made in the west for from one 
to two hundred miles. But it should not be overlooked 
case of some of the lines there, used for mining, etc., 
+S of electrical transmission or no- 
into 
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agency of the electrical current, may also be mentioned as a reason 
for the increased use of waterpower recently in New York State. 
The development of electric power transmission at Niagara Falls 
has been the largest and most conspicuous work of its kind done 
anywhere. 

The significant increase in the use of waterpower in New 
York State is also accounted for by the growth of the paper 
and pulp business. The increase here is directly traceable to the 
great expansion in the development of the manufacture of wood- 
pulp. This business depends entirely upon waterpower—so far 
as known, wood-pulp is not made by steam power anywhere. 
About 65 horsepower per ton per twenty-four hours: is required, 
and if steampower were utilized, it would immediately make pulp 
cost at least double its present price. In New York State water- 
power was used in paper and pulpmills in 1890: to the extent of 
65,052 horsepower, while in 1900, 191,117 horsepower was utilized. 
This industry, therefore, accounts for 126,065 horsepower of the 
increase of 134,661 horsepower in New York from 1890 to 1900. 

In Massachusetts the increase of 28,061 horsepower in the use of 
waterpower from 1890 to 1900 was due to the additional use 
of waterpower in the paper and cotton industries. In 1890 
29,148 water horsepower was reported in papermills and 44,935 
water horsepower in 1900, an increase of 15,787 water horse- 
power. In cotton mills in Massachusetts waterpower to the 
extent of 55,944 horsepower was in use in 1890, and 64,158 water 
horsepower was in use in 1900, an increase of 8214 water horse- 
power. These two industries account for 24,000 of the total 
increase of 28,061 water horsepower. 

The census statistics are not complete as to the water- 
power in either Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island or 
New York. The power furnished from electric motors is reported 
separately and it is impossible to determine what proportion of 
it is made by steam and what by water—for the whole United 
States it is 311,016 horsepower. Probably for the State of New 
York it is from 80,000 to 100,000 horsepower, making the total 
water horsepower in this State in 1904 in reality something like 
450,000. In either Connecticut, Massachusetts or Rhode Island, 
on the contrary, electrical development has been relatively much 
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smaller than in New York—probably for these three States it 
does not exceed 25,000 water horsepower in all. 

Although once stated in a general way, it may be again 
repeated that nearly all the available waterpower was developed 
relatively earlier in the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island than in New York. x 

It will be shown in detail further on that the Adirondack 
region, when fully utilized, is capable of developing at least 

800,000 water horsepower, although the present use on the 
streams issuing from this region is not more than about one- 
quarter of this. 

Future power development of the Adirondack region. A num- 
ber of years ago the State entered into a policy of conserv- 
ing this region for a State park, and a notion that the interests 
of people who go to the park is inimical to that of manu- 
facturing has become prevalent. Here fre located the best 
streams of the State of New York, with yaparallelled oppor- 
tunities for storage. Aside from” a few developments, the 
region is as yet untouched. This extraordinary fact becomes 

aie ‘specially pertinent when we consider that not only is the area 
of the Adirondack region larger than that of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, but that the quality of the soil and the climate is not 
very different therefrom. Massachusetts is a rugged region, 
largely underlaid with granitic rocks—the same thing is true of 
the Adirondack region. Had the State not entered into a mis- 
taken commercial policy this region would have been developed 
a somewhat the same as Massachusetts is, and the population 

- instead of being from 90,000 to 100,000 would have been perhaps 

3 00,000, its river valleys would be dotted with thriving manu- 
turi g villages and its assessed valuation instead of being per- ~ 
s $1 oe 000 would have been, in ey from $1,000 000,000 ; 
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ciation and of the Society for the Protection of the Adirondacks, 
and are actually interested in the work of these associations. 
People owning cottages on the margins of natural lakes likely 
to be made into reservoirs object very strongly on the ground 
that the raising of the water will be prejudicial to health. On 
this point the writer can not but think that the popular opinion 
is based on misinformation, although it is freely admitted that 
the Adirondack region is now extremely healthful and the State 
ought not to either do anything itself, nor permit anything to be 
done which would deteriorate it. The popular view, however, 
that the construction of reservoirs must necessarily produce 
unhealthful conditions is thus far not sustained by any consider- 
able amount of well-attested facts. The writer is disposed to look 
upon such view as largely a fad. Indeed, he has taken special 
pains to study the question both in this country and abroad, and 
has thus far to learn of a case where well-attésted facts show that =a 
any considerable amount of ill health has beeneaused by properly 
constructed reservoirs. a ; 
In the Adirondack region, where at the heads of nearly all the 
lakes there are now extensive marsh areas, the conditions will be 
materially improved by cutting the timber and covering the marsh 
areas with water, the more especially when the new water surface 
is high enough to cover the entire marsh area, a condition which in 
the majority of cases may be easily attained. Moreover, the Adiron- Fie 
dack lakes and ponds have at their sides mostly sand, gravel, ea 
boulder or natural rock beaches, on which the annual fluctuation 
can have absolutely no effect. The marsh areas are usually in the 
continuation of the valleys at the heads of the lakes. As just 
ted, as soon as we attain an elevation of about 1800 feet, July 
practically the only month without frost; but the reservoirs 
dinarily be full or nearly full of water during July. _Itis, 
5 in the cooler months of September and October that | 
ons of runoff are such as to require their being greatly aes 
m. T : therefore, but 
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A striking illustration of how unreasonable public prejudice in 
the North Woods may be was afforded by the writer’s experience 
at Indian lake in the fall of 1897. At that time investigations 
as to the foundation of the new Indian lake dam were in process, 
and in order to expedite the study it was proposed to draw the 
water out of the lake. This fact becoming known, violent pro- 
tests were made by people living several miles away, who 
urged that if the lake were drawn down there was certain to be 
serious sickness, diphtheria among other diseases being men- 
tioned as likely to occur. Time was an element of importance, 
and inasmuch as it would require at least ten days to draw the 
water to a level low enough to be of any special assistance in the 
study in hand, it was finally left undrawn, the water surface of 
the lake remaining during the whole summer and fall of 1897 
at about the crest of the original timber dam, or at about twelve 
feet above extreme low water. In spite, however, of the water 
not being drawn there was a great deal of sickness in the vicinity 
of Indian lake in the fall of 1897, diphtheria especially attacking 
a large number of children. Certainly had the water actually 
been drawn, as originally proposed, no amount of argument would 
have availed to show that the drawing of the water was not 
responsible for the disease. 

Power development at Glens Falls and vicinity. The truth of 
the general proposition may be sufficiently appreciated by con- 
sidering the development on the upper Hudson river and in the 
immediate vicinity thereof. 

At Glens Falls there are extensive sawmills turning out twenty 
million feet of sawed lumber annually; one of the largest paper- 
mills in the country, including a pulpmill, with other industries 
is located here. There are also lime-kilns, producing 500,000 
barrels of lime annually. The Glens Falls Portland Cement 
- Works produce 1000 barrels of cement a day. In addition, there 
are in the town, shirt and collar factories, employing about 2000 
people. 7 

At Sandy Hill there are large bag and paper establishments, 
wall-paper works, iron and brass works, friction-pulley works, 
works for the manufacture of machinery of many kinds, lumber 
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mills and yards, producing 10,000,000 feet of sawed lumber 
annually. The sulphite mills of the Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany are also located here. 

At Fort Edward there is a papermill larger than that at Glens 
Falls, with pulpmill, sulphite mill and chemical works. 

At Fort Miller there are pulp and papermills, and at Schuyler- 
ville there are wallpaper, pulp and papermills, and also cotton- 
mills. 

At Mechanicyille the great papermill of tiie Duncan Company 
is located. The Hudson River Power Transmission Company is 
also located two or three miles below this place. 

At Waterford there is a large knitting industry, and at Cohoes 
there are six large cotton mills and about forty knitting mills, 
one of which is stated to be the largest of its kind anywhere. 
There are also large rolling mills, tube works, axe factories, 
foundries, machine shops and various other¥establishments. 

Fifteen miles west, on the south bank of tie Mohawk, is the 
city of Schenectady, with a population of about 40,000. Its 
manufacturing establishments include shawls, knit goods, loco- 
motives and many other articles. The works of the General 
Electric Company are located here, covering an area of about 90 
acres. This is the largest factory for electric works in the world. 
These works manufacture electric motors and machinery of every 
variety. There are about ten thousand people employed, with 
a weekly payroll of $175,000. : 

North of Schenectady there is Ballston Springs, where are 
located a large tannery, bag, pulp and paper works, axe and scythe 
factories, etc. 

Five miles further north is Saratoga Springs, which, although 
nominally a watering place, still has considerable manufacturing. 

One of the large papermills of the International Paper Com- 
pany is located at Palmers Falls, while one of the George West 
papermills is at Hadley, a few miles above. A 

At Warrensburg there is a papermill, woolen factory and fine 
other industries. 

Troy, Watervliet, Lansingburg, Waterford, Cohoes and Schenec- 
tady constitute perhaps the largest manufacturing center in the 
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State of New York. In 1900 there were eight hundred and forty 
industrial establishments in Troy, with a capital of over 
$24,000,000. The chief industries of Troy are men’s furnishing 
goods, iron and steel, foundry and machine products, liquors, 
hosiery and knit goods, paper and wood pulp, printing and pub- 
lishing newspapers and_ periodicals, flouring and gristmill 
products, etc. 
Statistical comparisons 

Relation of population to capital invested in manufacturing. 
Let us see what is the relation, based on unit area, of population 
to capital invested in manufacturing in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and New York. 

Percentage increase of population. The following tabulation 
shows land area as per the Twelfth Census ; population in 1900 and 
1890; percentage increase from 1890 to 1900, and population per 
square mile in 1900, for the aforesaid states: 


oOo 


Land Percent von 

: Fopulati Populati r -| tion per 

Name of State Sqoare [ett | an 1800 | SEO ee 
miles | " 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Connecticut .......-.c..-- 4,845 | 908,420 | 746,258 | 21.79¢ | 188 
Massachusetts ...........-. 8,040 | 2,805,346 | 2,238,948 | 25.39% B49 
Rhode Island............. 1,053 | 428,556 | 345,506 | 24.0% | 407 
INGW VOLES, ccs eben ers 47,620 | 7,268,894 | 5,997,853 | 21.19% 153 


The following tabulation as taken from the Twelfth Census 
shows the population in 1900, the capital invested in manufactur- 
ing, the value of the annual manufactured product, the assessed 
value of real estate, value of lands and buildings used in manu- » 
factures, the percentage which the value of the lands and build- 
ings used in manufacture is of the total assessed value of real 
estate, the manufactured product per capita, and the real estate 
per capita, for the states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New York: 
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The preceding tabulations show that in New York the total 
capital invested in manufacturing in 1900 was $1,651,210,220, 
and the value of the annual manufactured product was $2,175,- 


726,900. 


In Connecticut the total capital invested in manufacturing in 
1900 was $314,696,736, and the value of the annual manufactured 
product was $352,824,106. If Connecticut had the same area as 
New York, with proportionate manufacturing, the value of the 
annual manufactured product in Connecticut would be over 
#3,500,000,000, or about one and one half times as great as that 
of New York. 

In Massachusetts the total capital invested in manufacturing 
in 1900 was $823,264,287, and the value of the annual manufac- 
tured product was $1,035,198,989. If Massachusetts had the 
same area as New York, with proportionate manufacturing, the 
value of the annual manufactured product in Massachusetts 
would be over $6,000,000,000, or roundly, three times as great as 
that of New York. 

In Rhode Island the total capital invested in manufacturing in 
1900 was $183,784,587, and the value of the annual manufactured 
product was $184,074,378. If Rhode Island had the same area as 
New York, with proportionate manufacturing, the value of the 
annual manufactured product would be $7,362,975,120, or about 
three and one half times as great as that of New York. 

As to why this is so, as regards the State of Massachusetts 
the census report furnishes a decisive answer in the following 
language: 


“The principal advantage which the State of Massachusetts 
possesses is its water power. * * * The power of the Con- 
necticut river at Holyoke and at Turners Falls, in the town of 
Montague, utilized by means of immense dams of the most per- 
manent construction, and by a system of canals, affords in each 
place a succession of mill sites along the entire water frontage. 
The Deerfield, Millers, Chicopee and Westfield rivers, tributaries 


of the Connecticut, are all noteworthy power-producing streams. 
At Lowell and Lawrence, upon the Merrimac, the possession of | 


similar advantages led to the selection of these places for the 
installation of the factory system in the manufacture of textiles. 


At Fall River the power furnished from Watuppa pond has been 
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an essential element in the development of that cotton manufac- 
turing center; while upon the Blackstone river, and many lesser 
streams throughout the State, the existence of sites naturally 
adapted to the erection of mills was influential in the expansion 
of the woolen and cotton industries in the early part of the cen- 
tury, thus laying the foundation of numerous thriving communi- 
ties. 

In Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island a liberal 
policy towards manufacturing has always been exercised. There 
is a system of reservoirs practically utilizing the water power of 
every stream, and even comparatively small brooks are in many 
cases fully developed and are the source of wealth to the citizens. 

There is another significant fact to be mentioned in regard to 
the foregoing tabulations. In Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island not only was the annual manufactured product per 
capita greater than it was in New York in both 1900 and 1890, but 
the real estate per capita was also greater, although the difference 
was less in 1900 than in 1890. ori eS 

Relation of area to population. he further test of such statis- 
tics is as to the effect upon population. If we find population 

proportionately increased in Connecticut, Massachusetts and 


_ Rhode Island, we may assume that a chief incentive has been 


the rational encouragement of manufacturing through the opera- 


tion of well-devised mill acts. 


According to the tabulations the poueiann of ee York in | 


1900 was 7,268,894; of Connecticut, 908,420; of Massachusetts, 


2,805,346, and of Rhode Island, 428,556. Assuming that Con- 


_- necticut had the same area as New York, with a population propor- 
..  tionate to its present population, we would find a total population 
Py _ for Connecticut of 9,084,200; in Massachusetts, the actual popu- 


ke ation j in 1900 was 2,805,346, but with the area of New York 


ionate population would be 16,856,000; the population of 
and is for an area of a little over 1053 square miles, 
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of about 3,150,000, if we take the area proportionate to that of 
New York, with the population proportionate to that of the States 
themselves, there would have been in these States in 1900 over 
40,000,000 persons. Undoubtedly these figures would be modi- 
fied on as large an area as New York, but we should neverthe- 


less expect a considerably larger population in New York than 


actually exists. 

Relation of values of agricultural products to waterpower 
values. We may now consider the relation of values of agricul- 
tural products to waterpower values. The following tabulation 
from the Twelfth Census may be taken to show that in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island the value of farms has increased in some 
proportion to the development of waterpower. The reason for this 
may be found in considering that in a manufacturing community 
the demand is for the products of gardens rather than for grain, 
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We also note that the average value of farms in Massachu- 
setts is $4848 and in Rhode Island, $4909, while in New York it 
is $4718. 

Again, the total acreage of the State vf Connecticut is 3,100,- 
800, while the acreage of improved farms in that State is 1,064,- 
525. ‘The improved farms are therefore about 34 per cent of the 
total area of the State. 

In Massachusetts the total acreage is 5,145,600, while the acre- 
age of improved farms is 1,292,132, or the acreage of improved 
farms is only about 25 per cent of the total area of the State. 

In Rhode Island the total acreage of the State is 673,920, while 
the acreage of improved farms is 187,354, or the acreage of im- 
proved farms is about 28 per cent of the total area of the State. 

In New York the total acreage based on area of the State is 
30,476,800, while the acreage of improved farms is 15,599,986, or 
the acreage of improved farms is about 51 per cent of the total 
area of the State. These statistics show that in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island there is very much more waste 
land than there is in New York. They also show that the aver- 


age farm in Massachusetts and Rhode Island is more valuable 


than it is in New York. 

There is another interesting fact brought out by the foregoing 
tabulation. The total value of farm products in Massachusetts 
in the census year of 1900 was $42,298,274, and in New York 
$245,270,600. Since the area of New York is about six times as 
great as that of Massachusetts, it follows that on 25 per cent of 
the total area of Massachusetts relatively as much agricultural 
value is produced as on 50 per cent of the area of New York. If, 
therefore, about 50 per cent of the area of Massachusetts was 
improved farms, the value of the agricultural products, computed 
on actual area, would be twice as much as in New York. 

The total value of farm products in New York in 1900 was 
$245,270,600, of which we may assume 7 per cent as profit; 

_ whence the total annual profit becomes $17,160,000. 

In the report on a water supply from the Adirondacks, made 
to the Merchants’ Association of New York city, im 1900, it is 
shown that on Hudson river the net annual profit on each net 


horsepower is $16.20. There is a possibility of a total of 1,500,000 
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gross horsepower being developed in this State, on which the 
net annual profit per gross horsepower would be, roundly, $12. The 
establishments on the Hudson river are mostly papermills, and 
without doubt in miscellaneous manufacturing the profit would 
be from three to five times as great as this, but we will assume it 
all over the State, for the purpose of the argument, at $12 per 
horsepower. At this rate 1,500,000 horsepower would pay an 
annual profit of $18,000,000, and represent at 4 per cent a capi- 
talized investment of $450,000,000. Waterpower therefore may 
be easily made equal to agriculture, the net annual profits of these 
two industries being very nearly the same. 

The proper remedy. There are a number of remedies which 
may be applied, but first of all we need a comprehensive act in 
this State which shall permit of developing water storage to its 
full capacity without any further grant of powers from the legis- 
lature than those granted in the general aet: “As to the form of 
such an act the writer is not specially insistent, although he may 
point out that the mill act of Massachusetts, by reason of long 
and successful application, is an excellent model. A copy of this 
act may be found in Angell on Watercourses. It is possible, how- 


ever, that a mill act on the Massachusetts lines may not be in - 


accord with the trend of legislation in this State. 

There should be a permanent State commission specially 
charged with the control of the rivers. To this commission 
should be submitted everything relating to the rivers of the State. 
It should be given broad powers as regards the carrying out of 
projects for improvement, for preventing floods or for other pur- 
poses. Water-storage projects should be submitted to it for de- 
cision. The commission should have funds enough at its command 
to enable all necessary investigations to be made. 


4 The act authorizing this commission may be considered” as 
: applying to large water-storage projects where the interests of 
} extended communities are to be unified. For smaller manufactur- 
; ing projects there should also be a mill act permitting lands to 


; be flowed after due process of law and just compensation with-— 


out any further appeal to the legislature. The encouragement of 
manufacturing would then become the commercial policy of the 

State instead of as at present, by restrictive and contradictory 

laws tending to discourage it. 


Pee ie oa bye — 
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As to the drainage of swamps and lowlands where an improve- 
ment in the public health may be reasonably expected, the State 
should pay a portion of the cost. On rivers like the Hudson and 
Mohaw k, where the State assumes to absolutely control the waters 
without regard to the rights or wishes of the riparian proprie- 
tors, the State should in consideration of such control make all 
necessary improvements at its own expense. On the rivers of the 
balance of the State, where a different rule prevails, the State may 
in consideration of the abatement of floods and improvement of 
the public health pay a portion of the cost. 

Constitutional amendment. One difficulty in New York is such 
defects in the constitution as prevent thorough development of 
the natura] resources of the State by means of works serving to 
control water. This fact is the more extraordinary because a 
number of western States have embodied in their constitutions 
articles empowering the legislatures to apply a taking by right 
of eminent domain upon payment of just compensation for the 
necessary purposes of retaining, excluding or conveying water. 
The contradictory laws of New York may be sufficiently illus- 
trated by stating that it was discovered a few years ago that 
under the amended charter of New York city the city had no right 
to secure an adequate water supply. The result of this was to 
throw the furnishing of water into the hands of a private company. 

Constitutional precedents for an act of the kind here proposed 
have been enacted in Missouri, Colorado, Illinois, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Washington and Wyoming. In Wyoming the 
provision reads as follows: 


Private property shall not be taken for private use unless by 
consent of the owner, except for private ways of necessity, and 
for reservoirs, drains, flumes or ditches on or across the lands of 
another for agricultural, mining, milling, domestic or sanitary 
purposes, nor in any case ‘without due compensation. 


In New York the law on the subject of mill and flowage acts is, 
as already shown, in an unsettled state, and a constitutional 
amendment enabling proper legislation to be enacted is needed 
in order to develop hydraulic works as well as other natural re- 
sources of the State. 


It has been said that it is no more justifiable to take property 


for mills on the ground that their business is beneficial to the 
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public than to take it for groceries or hotels, but the capacity to 
have groceries or hotels in many communities would have to be 
dependent on the exercise of the power of condemnation to make 
the cases parallel. 

In 1894 Clemens Herschel proposed the following amendment 
to the constitution of the State of New York. With the amend- 
ment made, section 7 would read as follows: 


Compensation for property taken. When private property 
shall be taken for any public use, the compensation to be made 
therefor, when such compensation is not made by the State, shall 
be ascertained by a jury, or by not less than three commissioners 
appointed by a court of record, as shall be prescribed by law. 
The necessary use of lands for the construction and operation of 
works serving to retain, exclude or convey water for agricultural, 
mining, milling, domestic or sanitary purposes is hereby declared 
to be a public use. Private roads may be opened in a manner to 
be prescribed by law; but in every case th@ necessity of the road, 
and the amount of all damage to be sustained by the opening 
thereof, shall be first determined by-a jury of freeholders, and 
such amount, together with the expenses of the’proceedings, shall 
be paid by the person to be benefited. 


Unfortunately, owing to the prevalence of a too conservative 
spirit, as well as a lack of appreciation of the benefits to follow, 
this amendment did not pass, although the eight States previously 
eited have similar provisions, as well as most of the countries on =~ 
the continent of Europe. im J 
The same year the writer was a member of a committee of th 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce appointed to consider some of 
the phases of this amendment as introduced by Nathaniel Foote, 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention from Rochester. The 
' sriter set forth the value of such an amendment, but the commit- 
tee considered that the Rochester Chamber of Commerce ought not 
to advocate the amendment because it was at that time endeavor- 
ing to secure the passage of an act whereby Genesee river storage 
would be constructed by the State. To this it was said that there 
“was no probability of the State ever building Genesee river — 
storage, but a too conservative spirit prevailed, and the sense of 
the committee was that such amendment ought not to pass. 


4 
; 
, 
1 
: 


1From circular letter addressed by Clemens Herschel to the delegates — 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1894. ; laces 
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Waterpower by industries in 1900. The following tabulation, 
from the Twelfth Census, shows the number of water wheels and 


the power developed in New York in 1900: e 

: Number Net. 
hee ris 
Agricultural implements ...-.....-.++++-55- b4 1,691 
Pee And BHOCE sy vets reece os ve eee er 8 590 
12Gb ol a I ME ea oe ay Rien Oe 33 920) 
Brick and tilew.. . 1.4 vis res he eee tae 1 50 
Carriages and wagons........ pple cae eee ok 1,002 
GheEsey Ete: Soa fee Sse ate th capitan A aR era 35 - 709 
Chemicals. sarees. Pe SETAE Se ee a pT Re ian 8 
Cotton P0008... oem re OS aiece i 45 8,524 
Dyeing, ete .... +... eee ee 6 440 
Electrical apparatus ..... : serena ee 7 Ae 48 
Flouring mills, ete........... hitters ot 58,384 
Fouwdey. 4 eee Sarah oe SEER IRS Pm 186 6,273 
Mihi tothe je Maye pee ai ease rach wags a te 56 1,834 
FLOBIOR Vincente ciples ei sha mi elect oe je aaa 95 7,069 


A Cs Waren are Serer ores Pie Shakes aa Aire Oe eee a 
Lito ‘and Steels. A eau. a am tie wi Sia Gaahiin sone 8 
eather cys ene. ot aacusten eos hat ene ang ae er 1,258 
Lime and cement. ......-++0s0e0seeee reer eee 38 
3 
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In the preceding statement we see that there is 337,991 horse- 
power developed on 5200 wheels, whence the average power per 
wheel is 65 horsepower. There are also other uses to the 
amount of 30,465 horsepower which, however, are not specifically 
enumerated. The total quantity for the State, including electri- 
cal power, of which water power is the primary source, is taken 
at 450,000 horsepower. The census figures, however, only show 
a total of 368,456 horsepower, and the electrical power actually 
in use in 1900 is estimated at 81,544 horsepower. The state- 
ments of the several companies furnishing electrical horsepower 
would aggregate more than this, but probably 81,544 horse- 
power is a conservative estimate. Statements as to the sub- 
division of this power among the various industries can not be 
made. 


¥ 
WATER STORAGE PROJECTS. 


In the last ten years a number of large. projects for storing 
water for power and other purposes have béen proposed in the 
State of New York. There are several of these of special im- 
portance with which the writer has been concerned, as on Gen- 
aes esee river, Salmon river, Black river, Hudson river, Schroon 
. river, etc. There are also a number of projects of considerable 
importance which have been developed by Giaare, and of which a 
brief description will be given here. 

On Genesee river an extensive development of water. power has _ 
led to a demand for storage reservoirs | on that stream. The — 
- State surveys indicated that a reservoir of 15,000,000,000 cubic 
Gs - feet capacity could have been constructed in 1896 at a cost CS) Ceteniiert a) 
$2,600, 000, or at the rate of about $173 per million cubic feet = 
water stored. In 1904, due to change in labor conditions and * 3 
onsiderable advance in prices generally, this ae. ae 

out 25 per cent more, or $3,250,000. _ cits 5 oy 

DS of abe laws of Fe authorized a De Eee 


eae on the Genesee river has increased 
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where it is feasible to develop a reservoir with capacity of 
7,000,000,000 cubic feet. The object of this reservoir was to 
provide storage within reasonable distance of the main deep 
waterway, so that in case of temporary stoppage of the main 
feeder to the north, water could still be supplied to the canal. 
The hight of the main dam on Salmon river was about 56 feet- 
In addition to this there were three dykes, cutting off lateral 
valleys at different points of the reservoir. 

On Black river also a reservoir was surveyed for the Board of 
Engineers on Deep Waterways for a main water supply for the 
proposed canal. When constructed this reservoir will be the 
largest in the State. The water surface at Carthage will be 
raised 48.5 feet and an area flooded at extreme high water of 
nearly 78 square miles, or roundly 50,000 acres. The cubic col 
tent of the reservoir at high water will be nearly 70,000,000,000 
cubic feet, and at spillway crest over 57,000,000,000 cubic feet. 
The area flooded at spillway crest will be 73.2 square miles and 
13.6. inches stored on the tributary catchment of 1812 square 
miles. 

Extended studies were also made in 1895-96 of the possibility 
of water storage on the Hudson river, where the waterpower has 
increased from less than 13,000 horsepower in 1882 to something: 
like 50,000 horsepower at the beginning of 1898 and to about 
80,000 horsepower in 1904. The Legislature failed to make an 
appropriation in 1897 and these studies have never been com- 
pleted, although considerable addition to the information has 


been made since that time. The studies so far as carried show 
on the Hudson river a continuous per- | 


- that it is possible to create 


t power of about 175,000 horsepower, an 


ps” 
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A large reservoir on the Wallkill river was also proposed in 
1900 for the water supply of New York city. The detail of this 
reservoir may be found in the Report to the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion on the Water Supply of the City of New York, by Jas. H. 
Fuertes. The Wallkill reservoir is also described in a report by 
John R. Freeman, made in 1900. The available capacity of the 
Wallkill reservoir was about 22,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

The considerable storage projects in the Croton valley for the 
water supply of New York city will also be briefly considered. 

Reservoirs have also been proposed on Esopus, Schoharie, 
Catskill, Fishkill, Wappingers creek, Roeliff Jansen kill, etc. for 
the water supply of the City of New York, which will be discussed 
somewhat in detail, not only because of their great size, but 
because they embody interesting features in reservoir construc- 
tion. 

The power developments on Niagara riverFat Niagara Falls, on 
St Lawrence river at Massena, on West Cana@a@ creek at Trenton 
Falls, on Raquette river at Hannawa Falls, and,at several other 
places in New York are among the most significant industrial 
movements now taking place in the United States. The future 


_ power of these several streams may be placed at nearly 1,000,000 


horsepower. 
There are a number of Cethee interesting developments Eoin 

out the State, but the foregoing are the more important. | 
Storage Reservoir on Genesee River alter 


The following statements in regard to the Genesee river storage 


* reservoir are partially condensed from the detailed reports: in 
he Annual Report of the State Engineer and ‘Surveyor. Pie: 


rtions not taken therefrom are from original manuscript thus 
ished. : eae hs 
description of this river has been. given on page 210; 
ales Sek been discussed: on page 831; 


ae 
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to Portage in 1882 was 6882 net horsepower. An examination of 
the amount in use on the same reach of river in 1896 showed that 
the total based on manufacturers’ rating of wheels, was 19,178 
net horsepower, or based on the manufacturers’ statements of the 
quantity of water required to operate the wheels, and allowing 
75 per cent efficiency of the water, the total power developed by 
the wheels in place in 1896 is found to have been 17,248 net 
horsepower, or about three times that in 1882. In 1904 this has 
increased to about 20,000 net horsepower, and at the same time 
the steam power in use at Rochester has increased several thou- 
sand horsepower. In comparison with these statements it should 
be noted that for several months during the summer and fall of 
1895 the total power did not exceed 4000 to 5000 horsepower. The 
same condition has existed during the dry period of a number 
of years previous, but not so seriously as in the fall of 1895. In 
1899 the river was lower than in 1895.1 

Preliminary investigations. The increased demand for power, 
as well as the serious summer droughts, led to the formulation 
of a project for constructing a storage reservoir at some point 
on the headwaters of Genesee river for assisting the summer flow. 
The first project included the development of the basin of Honeoye 
lake to its full capacity, surveys having been made for that pur- 
pose in 1887 and 1888. It appeared, however, that the yield of 
this catchment area, which is only about 43.5 square miles, was 
hardly adequate for the results desired, the estimate showing that 
even when developed to its full capacity it could not be depended 
on to furnish, in a dry year, more than 75 cubic feet per second, 
while the exigencies of the case demanded at least several hun- 
dred cubic feet per second. This project of building a large stor- 
age reservoir on the upper Genesee river was then formulated by 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. eS 


In the meantime a number of breaks on the long level of the | 


Erie canal, which extends from the foot of the locks at Lockport 
1o the eastern part of the city of Rochester, a distance of about 
62.5 miles, had emphasized the importance of the State’s providing 
additional water for feeding the canal east of Rochester. For 
this purpose the construction of a large storage reservoir was 


2The statements of low waterpower are however kept on the original 


5046 net horsepower. 


statement of 6727 gross horsepower. With 75 per cent efficiency, this is 
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advocated by the Rochester Chamber of Commerce as a State 
work, with the result that under a resolution of the Senate dated 
March 21, 1889, the State Engineer and Surveyor was directed 
to make a general investigation in regard to the possibility of 
storing water on the upper Genesee. The report made under the 
authority of this resolution appears in the Annual Report of the 
State Engineer and Surveyor for the year 1890. In 1892, under 
authority of a concurrent resolution dated March 15 of that year, 
Governor Flower appointed a commission consisting of Evan 
Thomas, Judge Charles McLouth, and John Bogart to investigate 
and report on the whole question of storage on the upper Genesee, 
This commission examined the site of the proposed reservoir and 
reported that it was entirely feasible to construct a large reser- 
voir on the upper Genesee river, the site especially considered by 
the commission being in the Genesee canyon or gorge, a short 
distance above Mount Morris. y? 

As the result of the recommendations of this’commission, the 
sum of $10,000 was appropriated at the legislative session of 1893 
for the purpose of studying in detail the several proposed sites 
for dams in the canyon of Genesee river, above Mount Morris. At 
that time the work was placed in charge of the writer. 

At the legislative session of 1894 a bill to construct a dam 
in the canyon a short distance above Mount Morris passed the 
Senate, but failed in the Assembly. At the session: of 1895 a sim- 
ilar bill passed the Senate and Assembly, but was vetoed by 
Governor Morton, largely on the ground that the bill as passed ~ 
made no provision for the owners of the water power and other 
interested parties bearing any portion of the expense. In his 
yeto Governor Morton expressed the belief that if the State should 
determine to build a dam on Genesee river some provision should 
be made by which the city of Rochester—and possibly other locali- 
ties interested in the work—might contribute to the expense of 
construction. Governor Morton also pointed out that if the pro- 
- posed canal enlargement be approved by the people public senti- 
ment might justify the construction of a storage dam on Genesee — 
river for canal purposes. On the other hand, if the proposition 
to deepen the canal should not be approved the question would 
+The result of the studies in 1893 may be found in the Annual Reports of 

the State Engineer and Surveyor for the fiscal years ending September 30, — 
1893 and 1894. r , d 
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still remain whether such a dam might not be desirable for the 
purpose of regulating the river and incoseiae the water power 
thereon. 

In order to complete the preliminary investigations relative to 
the proposed Genesee storage, Governor Morton, in 1896, approved 
an additional appropriation, which was expended during the 
summer of that year in completing further surveys. To the 
present time the State has expended on preliminary investiga- 
tion of the Genesee storage project the following amounts: In 
1890, $3000; in 1892, $7000; in 1893, $10,000; in 1896, $10,000; 
in all, $30,000. As a result of this expenditure complete plans 
and specifications have been prepared as shown in the Annual 
Report of the State Engineer and Surveyor for 1896.1 

Interests to be served. The following are the interests to be 


served by the construction of these extensive storage works on 


Genesee river: 
1) The flow of the river would be regulated, thus effectually 
preventing in the future the devastating floods which occurred in 


1815, 1835, 1857, 1865, 1889, 1893, 1894, 1896 and 1902. The floods 


1By way of presenting a full list of the work on the Genesee storage, 
reference may be made to the special report of John Bogart, State Engineer 
and Surveyor in Appendix F of the Annual Report of the State Engineer 
and Surveyor for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1890. The reports 
of Messrs Bailey and Kibbie, assistant engineers to Mr Bogart, are covered 
by the same reference. The report of Martin Schenck, State Engineer and 


Surveyor, may be found at page 44 of the Annual Report of the State 
Engineer and Surveyor for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1893. The 
engineer, 


report of EB. Sweet, ex-State Engineer and Surveyor, as consulting 
may be found in Appendix H of the Annual Report of the State Engineer 
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and Surveyor for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1893. The report pra 
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in the years just enumerated were specially severe, but floods not 

- so severe, yet doing considerable damage, have occurred in several 
of the intervening years. 

2) Water would be supplied for the enlarged Erie canal. 
According to Mr Bogart’s report of 1890, there should have been 
provided a storage on Genesee river of 1,500,000,000 cubic feet 
for the purpose of supplying Erie canal as it existed at that date. 

3) The agricultural production of the broad level area in- 
eluded in the Genesee valley between Rochester, Mount Morris and 
Dansville, estimated at from 60 to 80 square miles, might be 
greatly increased by moderate irrigation if the flood contingency 
was removed and the proper irrigation channels were constructed. 

4) Considerable sanitary benefit would result from the increased 
flow during the low-water period through the proposed regu- 

| lation. The entire sewage at Rochester, a city of 175,000 
. inhabitants, now passes into Genesee riverg, ‘The channel of this 
stream, beween the foot of the lower fallgat_ Rochester and 
- Lake Ontario, is so broad and deep that during the time of ex- 
treme low water in the summer and fall the current is scarcely 
; : _ perceptible. The sewage of the city therefore lodges in this sec- 
% tion, producing a serious nuisance. The regulation of the river, 
J by preventing floods, would also improve the sanitary condition 
a of the broad upper valley, where the annual overflow has been 
>. shown to cause more or less sickness. —- = 
5) The waterpower would be increased. Wheels are now set — 
on the Genesee river capable of producing, at the manufacturers’ 
‘rating, about 20,000 net horsepower, while the low-water flow of 
the stream does not exceed about 5000 net horsepower. — . ex 
ea hi summation of the preceding points it may be urged, in gen- 
a ‘that in constructing the proposed Genesee storage Est bges henge 
lition to the private interests to be conserved, public service of 
nde character would be performed. ‘ aaree ie ie 
is site. Referring to Mr Bogart’s report of 1890, 


of that year were general in ah 
more particularly with 
river gorge, >, between t 
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( 


cubic feet, the amount considered necessary for canal purposes 
alone. Such a dam, Mr Bogart estimates, could be erected for 
about $1,000,000. 

The work performed under the direction of the writer in 1893 
was of an entirely different character. The report of 1890 having 
indicated the Mount Morris canyon as a desirable location, with 
a number of sites pointed out, of which general investigations 
had been made, it became desirable to investigate those sites in 
detail and to prepare close estimates of the cost of constructing 
dams at each. Detailed investigations were accordingly made 
of the three sites favorably reported upon in 1890, the results of 


Fig. 39 Dam, 58 feet high, proposed for Genesee river near Mount Morris. 


which may be found in the Annual Reports of the State Engineer 
and Surveyor for 1893 and 1894, where estimates of the cost of 
the several dams are also given in detail. Referring to the esti- 
mates, it appears that at site No. 1, in Mount Morris canyon, a 
dam raising the water surface 130 feet would cost, if built of 
concrete alone, $2,450,000, but if built with sandstone faces 
throughout, except for the spillway, where granite ‘is provided, 
the estimated cost would become $2,590,000. A dam of the same 
hight at site No. 2, if built throughout of concrete, would cost 
$2,600,000, but with sandstone faces and independent spillway the 
cost would be $2,720,500. 

In regard to the total storage to be obtained in Mount Morris 
canyon the following are the figures at sites Nos. 1 and 2, the two 
sites chiefly considered: At site No. 1 a dam of 130 feet in hight 
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will store 7,700,000,000 cubic feet, and at site No. 2 a dam of the 
same hight will store 7,040,000,000 cubic feet. Since no con- 
clusion has been reached as to which of these sites to adopt, for 
the purposes of comparison a mean of 7,370,000,000 cubic feet has. 
been taken as the approximate available storage, and the mean 
of $2,785,000 as the approximate total cost. On this basis the 
estimated cost of the storage becomes $377.88 per million cubic 
feet of water stored. These figures should be increased by 25 per 
cent in order to conform to conditions in 1904. 

Portage site. Investigations of the Genesee river storage 
project were finally completed in 1896. In that year detailed 
surveys were made of a new site known as Portage site, the pro- 
posed dam to be located at Portageville, about 1400 feet above 
the Erie railway bridge, at a point where the gorge presents 
extremely favorable conditions for the erection of a high dam. 
At this place solid rock exists immediatelf, in’ the bed of the 
river, with only a couple of feet of water flowipg” over it, and also 
extends high up on the bluffs at either side, whereas at all of the 
sites in the gorge near Mount Morris the rock was only found at 
from 15 to 20 feet below the water surface and of such an open 


texture as to require cut-off trenches about 30 feet deep, or to a 


total depth of nearly 50 feet below the water. The proposed 
Portage dam is also 500 feet vertically above the previously men- 
tioned sites, thus rendering that additional number of feet avail- 
able for power purposes—a fact which places a materially differ-_ 
ent aspect on the commercial side of the Genesee eer storage 


a project. 


_ Genesee valley broadens out to a width in places of from one to 
= Bi; ies 


A short distance above the recone Portage site the upper | 


n miles, es “9 general width of ue EU does not ex: 
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way above the flow line on the west side of the valley, as well as 
the removal of the villages named. The total area below the flow 
line is 12.4 square miles, and the entire area proposed to be taken 
for reservoir purposes, including a strip 10 feet vertically above 
the flow line, is 13.7 square miles. The project also includes the 
removal of several cemeteries, the building of highway bridges 
across the reservoir, and the construction of a roadway entirely 
around the same. 

Without having made a detailed canvass, it is estimated that 
the present population of the proposed Portage reservoir site, in 
the villages and on the farms, is about 1200. In reference to dis- 
possessing this number of people of their homes for the purpose 
of creating a large storage reservoir, it may be said that such a 
proceeding is not only not uncommon in this State, but that the 
population to be removed in the case of the new Croton reservoir 


is far greater than at the Portage reservoir. According to maps ~ 


furnished by the Croton Water Department, it appears that the 
new Croton reservoir includes the taking of either the whole or 
parts of something like three large villages and nine or ten ham- 
lets. The total population to be removed from the submerged area 
of the new Croton reservoir is not given, but actual inspection of 
maps of the proposed sites indicates that it must be several times 
larger than the number to be dispossessed at Portage. The vil- 
lages of Katonah, Purdy Station, and Croton Falls are much 
larger than any of the villages in the Portage reservoir site. The 
main line of the New York and Northern railroad passes for sev- 
eral miles through the valley and requires relocating above the 
flow line, the same as is proposed for the Pennsylvania railway 


along the Portage reservoir. It appears, therefore, that the City — 


of New York has recently done under State laws everything in 
the way of so-called radical change which it is proposed to do at 


Portage. In both cases the sufficient reason for these changes 


may be found in the better meeting of public necessities. 

The original estimated cost of the proposed Portage reservoir, 
including land damages, dam, reconstruction of railway, removal 
of cemeteries, the cutting of all timber within the catchment 
areas, the construction of highway bridges, ete. is $2,600,000, the 
storage to be provided by this expenditure amounting to 15,000,- 


= 
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000,000 cubic feet; at this rate the cost per million cubic feet 
stored would be $173.33, but with 25 per cent added to the esti- 
mate to conform to conditions in 1904, the cost per million cubic 
“feet stored is $216.67. 
The main characteristics of the proposed reservoir are shown 
by table No. 88, condensed from pages 708-9 of the Report of the 
State Engineer and Surveyor for 1896: 


Taste No. 88—CaApacity oF PROPOSED PorRTAGE RESERVOIR 


Elevation Total volume 
abore Beadevels 2, soartieacee iyecservolt Inches on 
feet Square miles cubic feet catchment 
1,100.0 0.2320 101,400,000 0.044 
1,105.0 0.5330 217,623,000 0.094 
1,110.0 0.8340 333,900,000 0.143 
115 70= 1.1350 450,100,000 0.194 
1,120.0 1.4357 566 aD ee oy» 0244 = 
1,125.0 2.0659 942,100,000 ~. 0.406 
1,130.0 2.6692 1,318,000,0 0.567 
1135.0 38.3264 1,694,000,000 * 0.729 
1,140.0 3.9566 —-2,070,000,000 0.891 
1145.0 — 4.5255 2,780,000,000 1.196 
1,150.0 5.0944 3,490,000,000 1.502 
1155.0 5.6683 4,200,000,000 =: 1.808 
1,160.0 - 6.2322 — 4,910,000,000 2.413 Be 
| iT t65-U 6.8293 5,945,000,000 2.559 s (ey 
a 1,170.0 7.4264 6,980,000,000 3.004 
% 1,172.0 7.6652  7,395,000,000 «3.182 
1,173.0 7.7846 7,602,000,000 38.271 


= i175. 0 8.0235 —_—-8,016,000,000 34h te 

8.6206  9,051,000,000 = 3.896 

9.4362  10,366,000,000 Sy Ly eget 

~ "40/0818" 11,681,500,000 ~~ 5.016 

18 3007 13,257,000,000 ms 
~15,000,000,000° 
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storage of 15,000,000,000 cubie feet can be made for some what 
less than the cost of 7,300,000,000 cubic feet at Mount Morris; 
or, as a general statement, we may say that a given expenditure 
at Portage produces double the storage that it will produce at 
Mount Morris. The Portage reservoir develops the full capacity 
of the catchment area for such a dry year as 1895. It is con- 
sidered that this full development is necessary in order to obtain 
the most satisfactory results in river regulation. 

As reasons in detail for preferring the Portage site to that at 
Mount Morris, the following may be mentioned: 

1) The Portage site affords more water for a given expendi- 
ture. 

2) The Portage site is considered safer than the Mount Mor- 
ris site. As shown in the Genesee Storage Reports of 1893-94, 
the shales at Mount Morris are open, and while it is, without 
doubt, possible to make a safe dam there, it would be at much 
greater cost than at Portage. 

3) The material for the dam is nearly all on the ground at 
Portage, while at Mount Morris it needs to be brought from a 
distance. 

4) The Portage site affords greater waterpower development. 
With the Genesee storage dam located at Mount Morris the 
total head on which the storage can be applied is 282 feet, while 
with a dam at Portage the total head on which the stored water 
may be applied is 782 feet. 

5) On account of the great depth of the foundation at Mount 
‘Morris, it would be necessary to expend over $1,000,000 before the 
dam could be brought to the level of the present water surface. 

The proposed regulation of Genesee river at Portage has been 
computed on the basis of a minimum discharge of 300 cubic feet 
per second, in the case of a reservoir storing 7,500,000,000 cubic 
feet, and on a basis of a minimum of 457 cubic feet per second 
in the case of a reservoir storing 15,000,000,000 cubic feet. AS 
to the reason for fixing upon these minimums, in river regula- 
tion the outflow from the storage reservoir should be so arranged 
as to make the benefit to all parts of the stream equal. Es- 
pecially is this proposition true when, as in the present case, 
there is waterpower distributed ‘throughout the whole extent 
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of the stream below the storage point. Obviously the way to 
do this is to plan for an outflow proportional to the catchment 
area. In the present case we have a catchment area at Roches- 
ter of 2365 square miles, and one of 1000 square miles above 
Portage, or the area above Rochester is about 24 times the area 
above Portage. The minimum regulated flow at Rochester may 
be made 2.365 times the assumed minimum flow at Portage. 

In the foregoing, the statement is made that the outflow 
should be proportional to the catchment area. This is the theo- 
retical view purely, and provided reservoirs can be constructed 
at equally low cost in all parts of a catchment, it is the prefer- 
able principle to follow. But this can seldom be done because 
reservoirs will vary greatly in cost in different parts of a catch- 
ment—they may run all the way from $15 to $20 per million 
cubic feet stored to from $600 to $1000 per million cubic feet. 
This practical consideration will modify#the theoretical con- 
clusion. Poa 

Assuming 680 cubic feet per second as the flow below which 
the stream will never be allowed to fall at Rochester, we have 
for a reservoir storing 7,500,000,000 cubic feet a corresponding 
minimum outflow from the reservoir of 300 cubic feet per second, 
or for a storage of 15,000,000,000 cubic feet an outflow of 457 
cubic feet per second, the latter figure being arrived at by assum- 
ing the maintenance of a minimum flow at Rochester of at least 
1000 cubic feet per second. The computations of tables Nos. 
84 and 85 are carried out on this basis. The regulated flows 
_ for the month of May are greater than for the other months. 
They are also greatest during the months of canal navigation, 
the addition being made in order to provide for the quantity of 
water to be taken for the enlarged Erie canal, which quantity 
has been fixed at 80 cubic feet per second for every month of 
the navigation season except May, and at 177 cubic feet per 


second for that month, the excess quantity for the month of | 
May being required in order to provide for filling the canal at _ 


the beginning of the month. 2 
Table No, 84 shows the effect on the flow of Genesee river from 

June, 1894, to November, 1896, inclusive, as influenced by the 

‘storage at Portage of 15,000,000,000 cubic feet of water, provided 
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at least 457 cubic feet per second is allowed to flow continually 
at Portage and at least 1000 cubic feet per second is always flow- 
ing at Rochester in addition to the amount required for canal 
purposes, The figures given in column (2) show the proposed 
minimum flow at Rochester, this being the 1000 cubic feet per 
second noted above, together with 80 cubic feet per second for 
the canal for the months from June to November, inclusive, and 
177 cubic feet per second for the month of May. Columns (3) 
and (4) give the discharges .at Rochester and Portage under 
natural conditions. Column (5) gives the difference between 
these, or the quantity of water entering the river below Portage. 
Column (6) gives the amount which goes to the canal while 
column (7) gives the ratio of amount to canal to actual flow. 
Column (8) gives the minimum amount to be added at Portage in 
order to maintain the proposed minimum flow at Rochester of 
1000 cubic feet per second, not including the amount taken by the 
canal. The quantity available at Rochester for power purposes 
is shown in column (9). The actual outflow from the Portage 
reservoir is given in column (10) in cubic feet per second, while 
column (12) gives the same thing in inches on the catchment area. 
Column (11) gives the surplus flowing over the spillway at the 
Portage reservoir. 

Table No. 85 exhibits the condition of the reservoir from month 
to month under the above conditions. The figures are given not 
in cubic content but in equivalent depth in inches on the total 
tributary catchment of 1000 square miles. The reservoir is as- 


sumed to be full at the beginning of June 1894, the total storage - 


of the reservoir being equivalent to 6.46 inches in depth on the 
catchment area. The total waste from June 1, 1894, to December 
1, 1896, equals, under the conditions of this table, 2.11 inches on 
the catchment. ; > 

Similar tables have been computed showing the regulation of 
the river as affected by the storage at Portage of 7 ,500,000,000 
cubic feet of water for the same period, with at least 300 cubic 
feet per second always flowing at Portage, and at least 600 cubic 
feet per second at Rochester, in addition to the amount required 
for the canal. The chief difference between these two tables is in 
the amount of water utilized. In the case of a reservoir of 
15,000,000,000 cubic feet capacity, during only three months of 
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PORTAGE RESERVOIR UNDER THE CONDITIONS ASSUMED 
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the period from June, 1894, to November, 1896, inclusive, would 
there be any water wasted from the reservoir, the total for this 
period being 2.11 inches. In June, 1894, 521 cubic feet per second ; 
in April, 1895, 1058 cubic feet per second, and in April, 1896, 350 
cubic feet per second. In no case would there be at Rochester less 
than 1000 cubie feet per second. 

In the case of a reservoir of 7,500,000,000 cubic feet capacity, 
there would have been wasted a total of 9.36 inches on the catch- 
ment during the same period. In June, 1894, 645 cubic feet per 
second; in November, 1894, 287 cubic feet per second; in 
December, 1894, 216 cubic feet per second; in January, 1895, 260 
cubic feet per second; in March, 1895, 1266 cubic feet per second ; 
in April, 1895, 1440 cubic feet per second; in March, 1896, 1145 
cubie feet per second; in April, 1896, 2716 cubic feet per second, 
and in November, 1896, 269 cubic feet per’second. The amount 
flowing at Rochester would not have been Igss*than 600 cubic feet 
per second. 4 

Moreover had the enlarged canal been in Speen in July, 
1894, and taking the estimated quantity of 80 cubic feet of water 
per second from Genesee river, the amount of water going to the 
canal would have been 27.4 per cent of the total flow of the river 
for that month; in August, 18.1 per cent; in May, 1895, 46 per 
cent; in June, 28.3 per cent; in July, 34.5 per cent; in August, 
31.5 per cent; in September, 36.2 per cent, and in October, 
34.8 per cent. In May, 1896, the canal would have taken 51.3 Z 
per cent of the total flow of the river for that month; in June, 
12.2 per cent; in July, 15.9 per cent; in August, 19.2 per cent, 
and in September, 24.5 per cent. It appears, therefore, that the 
taking of 80 cubic feet per second from the Genesee river for canal 
purposes is a very serious matter to the waterpower of the stream 

¢ and is unjustifiable, unless it be clearly shown that the addition 
to the wealth of the ‘State is greater than if the water were used 
for supplying power. The actual damage resulting from taking 
at times 50 per cent of the unregulated flow of the stream is about 
as follows: As shown on a previous page, the minimum flow of 
the river is capable of producing 6727 gross horsepower, or, what 
is the same thing, assuming 75 per cent efficiency, 5046 net horse- 
power. One half of the low-water power may therefore be taken 
at 2523 net horsepower. 
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So long as the possibility exists of a draft upon the river equal 
to one-half of its minimum flow, this 2523 net horsepower is prac- 
tically rendered useless to its owners by reason of the uncertainty 
as to the exact time of the draft, or if not rendered useless, is far 
less valuable than if it were absolutely permanent power. In 
enforcing this view it may be pointed out that Rochester is a 
manufacturing town, made up chiefly of establishments using cOm- 
paratively small quantities of power at each place, but that the 
power must still be continuous every day; that is to say, it must 
be permanent power. So long, therefore, as one-half the total 
minimum power of the stream is subject to stoppage during any 
month, the manufacturers will preferably use steam power, on 
account of its permanency, even at considerably greater expense. 
Bearing on this view it may be pointed out that the use of soft 
coal in Rochester for steam purposes is fully 500,000 tons a year, 
which, at an average price of $2.40 per ton, amounts to the sum 
of $1,200,000 annually. It may be considered settled, therefore, 
that waterpower is valuable at Rochester, and that anything 
which tends to reduce the permanent power 50 per cent is a— 
serious matter to the manufacturers of the city 

Comparison of Mount M orris and Portage sites. As a further 
point in the discussion of Genesee river storage, comparison will 
be made between the Mount Morris project, storing 7,370,000,000 
cubic feet at a cost in 1904 of about $3,500,000, and the Portage 

project storing 15,000,000,000 cubic feet, at an estimated cost in 
1904, of $3,250,000, for the purpose of determining the relative 
commercial advantages. ; er? . 


fall, on which 7,370,000,000 cubic 
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‘With the reservoir at Mount Morris storing 7,370,000,000 cubic >. 
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permanent, continuous power to be realized from a reservoir stor- 
ing 7,370,000,000 eubie feet and located in the Mount Morris gorge 
would be 18,327 gross horsepower. 

In regard to the increase in waterpower, the effective value of 
the storage will be the amount of permanent power above the low- 
water power of the stream. As already stated, the total per- 


manent power for the unregulated stream is 6727 gross horse- 
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_ Fig. 40 Section of dam and gate-house as proposed for Genesee river ate 
Portage. ‘ 


The gain due to the storage is, therefore, 11,600 gross 

power. Assuming a price of $10 per gross horsepower, v 

; ual return from the increased power of $116,000 ; Hutce 
forris reservoir is estimated in 1904 to cost $3,500,000, — 

1go it was estimated at $2,785,000. Using the 

ite 0 years ago, and assuming the project — 
‘company with money at 5 per cent, the 
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maintenance and repair fund of at least $25,000 a year in order 
to repay the principal investment, which if taken into account 
increases the probable deficiency to $48,250 a year. It must be 
concluded, therefore, that with the present understanding as to 
the minimum runoff of the Genesee river the project of a storage 
reservoir in Mount Morris canyon, storing approximately 7,370,- 
000,000 cubic feet of water at a cost of $2,785,000, is commercially 
impracticable, while at the estimated cost in 1904 of $3,500,000 it 
is even more impracticable. 

If we consider the Portage project in its financial aspects, 
where it is proposed to construct a reservoir storing 15,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water at a cost in 1904 of $3,250,000, we reach the 
following results : 

The total fall from just above the upper fall at Portage to the 
mean level of Lake Ontario is 833 feet, of which the greater por- 
tion is available for the development of waterpower. Without 
going into detail, we may place the permanent, continuous gross 
horsepower of the river, with a storage of 15,000,000,000 cubic 


feet at Portage, at the following figures: 
Gross 


horsepower 

Portage to Mount Morris i <5. (2s ¢ sivae es vow Gari a = 25,924 
Molt. MOrtiss salu « ce ccte su ee eye oar we ee ieee are 835. 
Geneseo and York. ...... +. 14-6 “2 gh regis Soteaes oe ae Arle 624 
Reacher ter sho beeen ae eae oreo pean OOS n= eee A 29,840 
A Aas 1h era PORN, Ste yg le 57,223 


Deducting from 57,228 gross horsepower the present permanent 
power of 6727 gross horsepower, we have 50,496 gross horsepower 
as the net increase in the permanent waterpower of the stream 
due to the construction of. the Portage reservoir. At $10 per 
gross horsepower, as before, the annual income when the power 
is utilized amounts to $504,960. ‘The estimated cost of producing 
this vast increase in power is $3,250,000 in 1904. Assuming an 
interest rate of five per cent, the annual interest is $172,500; add- 
ing to that amount $25,000 for sinking fund, maintenance and 
repairs, the total annual expense becomes $197,500. The differ- 
ence of $307,460 is the net annual income. 
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As already shown, when interest is taken into account, the 
Mount Morris project becomes commercially impracticable. The 
Portage project, on the other hand, shows an annual income, above 
interest account, sinking fund, maintenance and repairs, of $307,- 
460, which, capitalized at 5 per cent, represents $6,149,200. If 
we assume 4 per cent, the capitalization of the annual income may 
be expected ultimately to represent $7,686,500. 

Summary of Genesee river storage. The following summation 
of the Genesee river storage projects is presented as embodying 
the main points involved. 

1) Of the several available sites for reservoirs on Genesee river 
that at Portage is preferable to others, because it affords the 
largest storage at the smallest cost per unit volume. 

2) Serious floods have occurred a number 6f times in the Gene- 
see river at Rochester, the most serious being that of March 1865. 

‘The floods in April 1896 and March 1902 wére- nearly as severe 
4 as the flood of March 1865, although, as thé river channel was 
| clear, very little damage ensued. 2 
3) As the result of three years’ measurements of Genesee river, 
tis determined that the minimum flow of the stream may for the 
“entire year be as low as 6.67 inches on the catchment area. Since 
1896 the record of the flow of the stream has been extended with- 
a out altering the conclusions of this paragraph. - 

, 4) A study of existing conditions shows that the Genesee 


river catchment area has been nearly denuded of forests, and 


hence that severe spring floods are likely to be frequent. For 
the same reason the summer flow of the stream is less than 
formerly. . “ 

5) As a tentative conclusion, based on the data at hand, it ay: 
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7) As regards the upper Genesee catchment area, the forest 

has been removed by landowners who have commercially profited 
by such removal; the effect, however, has been to injure per- 
manently every riparian owner on the stream; hence it is proper 
that the State should spend money either in partially reforest- 
ing the area or in constructing river regulation works. The 
latter is preferable, because the benefits can be realized in a 
few years. If the State does not desire to construct such works, 
there should be no obstacles interposed to their construction 
by a private company. 

8) The proposed Portage reservoir will impound 15,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water at an estimated cost in 1904 of $3,250,000, or 
ata cost of $216.67 per million cubic feet stored. It will afford 
a permanent, continuous power above the present low-water 
flow of the stream of 50,496 gross horsepower, while the reser- 
voir at Mount Morris will afford only 11,600 horsepower above 
the present low-water power of the stream. 5 

9) Based on manufacturers’ ratings, the present total devel- 
oped water power of Genesee river from Portage to Rochester, 
inclusive, is 19,178 net horsepower, or, basing the amount of 
water power on the manufacturers’ ratings of water required, 
and assuming 75 per cent efficiency on the wheels, the total 
power is 17,248 net horsepower, of which about 16,650 net horse- 

power is within the limits of the city of R . These 
_ figures apply to conditions as exi DIT ASS 
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Further mention of the Genesee river as a possible source of 
water supply of the Erie canal is given in a letter written by 
Mr Geddes to William Darby, under date of February 22, 1822, 
which may also be found in the official history of the State 
canals. Without giving these interesting historical documents 
in detail, it may be stated that Mr Geddes considered the 
Genesee river as an exceedingly important feeder of the Erie 

- canal.. We shall see, however, as we proceed how very 
materially this view was modified as more information was 
gained as to the dry weather flow, not only in the Genesee river, 
but in the other streams in western New York, until finally 
it became the settled policy of the canal authorities to derive 
water supplies from the lakes rather than from rivers. The 
effect of this settled policy upon the present project for storage 
of the water of the Genesee river will also appear as we proceed. 

Tn order to exhibit the history of the Genefee feeder clearly, 
it will be necessary also to consider to some ewtént the general 
history of the New York State canals, , and accordingly certain 
facts which are not set forth on a later page are given here. 

In 1810 a concurrent resolution was adopted, appointing 
Gouverneur Morris, Stephen Van Rensselaer, DeWitt Clinton, 
Simeon DeWitt, William North, Thomas Eddy and Peter B. 


Porter commissioners for exploring the whole route of the Erie — 


ql canal, ete. Chapter 193, section 43, laws. of 1810, appropriated 
$3000 for the use-of this commission. The commissioners 

reported under date of March 2, a 

They discussed questions relating ‘to the Erie canal broadly 


wing extract from their report will show the conclu- 
he their studies had Bets ee noe indicates. 


5 cially at considerable length the future water supply. 
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necessary to guard with scrupulous care, and, not unfrequently, 
at enormous expense, against those floods, which, pouring a tor- 
rent into a canal, and tearing down its banks, might at once 
destroy the navigation and inundate the country. 

Moreover, it is found that canals depending on rivers, fre- 
quently, like the rivers themselves, want water in the season when 
it is necessary. Indeed, to suppose the water in a river, when 
turned into a canal, will remain the same, would lead to serious 
disappointment. 

Much must be allowed for evaporation, and, notwithstanding 
the utmost care, more will filter through the sides and bottom of 
a canal than those of a river, which are generally saturated. 

Thus, then, two prominent evils present themselves in feeding 
from rivers, viz., in spring, they pour in too much water, and can 
afford none in autumn, when it is most needed. There is still 
another evil, which though not so imminent, becomes eventually 
of serious moment. 

When the country shall be cultivated, streams swollen by 
showers will bring down mixed with their waters a proportion of 
mud, and that, in the stillness of a level canal, will subside, and 
choke it up. It is also to be noted by those who shall construct 
canals in this country, that the true character of a river cannot 
now be known. Large tracts (for instance, west of the Genesee), 
which appear as swamps, and through which causeways of logs 
are laid for roads, will become dry fields, when no longer shaded 
(as at present) by forests impervious to the sun. 

In the progress of industry, swamps (the present reservoirs of 
permanent springs that burst out on a lower surface) will be 
drained, whereby many of those springs will be dried. Of such 
as remain, a part will be used to irrigate inclined planes. 

Moreover in every place tolerably convenient ponds will be 
collected for mills and other machinery, from whose surface, as 
well as from that of the soil, the sun will exhale an ample tribute 
of vapor. 

Thus the summer supply of rivers will be in part destroyed, 
and in part consumed, whereby their present autumnal penury 
must be further enhanced. But in the spring, the careful hus- 
bandman and miller will open every ditch and sluice to get rid of 
that water, which though at other times a kind friend and faith- 
~ ful servant, is then a dangerous enemy and imperious master. 

Of course, much of what is now withheld for many days, will 
then be suddenly poured out. The torrents must therefore rage 
with greater fury hereafter than they do in the present day. 

Considerations like these, while they cast a shade over many. 
contemplated enterprises, give by contrast a glowing hue to that 


ea 


- eastern part of the State, active operations were begun in the. 
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which we now have to consider. The canal, from Lake Erie to 
the Hudson, may be fed by pure water from lakes, provided 
mounds and aqueducts be made over intervening valleys, or the 
canal be carried around them. In every case the attending cir- 
cumstances must decide. 


In June 1812, an act was passed authorizing the Canal Com- 
missioners to borrow five million dollars in order to provide for 
the improvement of the internal navigation of the State. 

The war of 1812 led to the suspension of the work, but in 1816 
the project was revived; the act of 1812 was repealed and a new 
act passed appropriating twenty thousand dollars for additional 
surveys. 

In the report of the Commissioners, 1817, under the last ere 
referred to, in speaking of the proposed route across the Genesee 
river, they say: 


Pursuing this route the canal never rises’ above the Lake Erie 
level. It would, therefore, derive its waters, tif it descends to the 
Genesee level, and as much farther as may be, necessary, from 
that never failing reservoir (Lake Erie). 


Finally, on April | 15, S17, an act was passed which actually 
Jed to the construction of the canal and which provides in detail 
the method of procedure. 

In 1819, the canal having been partially constructed in the 


western part. During that year the Genesee river feeder was” 
surveyed by Thomas Hutchinson, an engineer in the employ of 


ae. the State. In 1820, in a communication from the Canal Com- 


sioners to the Canal Committee of the Assembly, it is is. stated 


ever in its progress from Seneca river aoe the canal 
the Genesee river, that stream will afford an additional 


ected with it, for a distance of nearly forty miles; — 


sixty-three miles of canal at about half the 
aps a ee section 1 is estimated, the 
: ae 


2 
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The preceding quotation is exceedingly important as indicating 
why the Genesee feeder was maintained after the canal had been 
completed to Lake Erie, and a permanent supply of water ob- 
tained from that source. 

During the year 1820 contracts for the construction of the canal 
immediately east and west of Rochester were let. 

In their report to the Legislature, under date of March 12, 1821, 
the Canal Commissioners discussed the practicability of two pro- 
posed routes for the canal from Rochester west, the northern of 
which would be below the level of Lake Erie, while the southern 
would rise above that level. The conclusion arrived at was that 
if the southern location were adopted there would probably be at 
times a serious shortage of water, in view of which, and other 
considerations, the Commissioners decided to adopt the present 
route from Lake Erie east, which does not at any point rise above 
the level of that lake, and which therefore admits of feeding the 
entire canal from that source. The Commissioners Say : 


Having adopted that route for the canal, which, at every 
departure from the level of Lake Erie, in its progress eastward, 
will descend, till it reaches the Seneca river, we entertain no 
doubt of an abundant and permanent supply of water for every 
part of the canal. But, in order to provide against any possibility 
of danger on this subject, it is intended to construct the canal 
through the dry region between the locks at the mountain ridge 
_and the Genesee river, with a descent towards the east of one or 
two inches in every mile; the necessary effect of which will be to 
save the expense of at least one lock, and to induce a current of 
so much water from Lake Erie towards the east as will leave but 


little to be required from the Genesee river; and this little may 
by a feed 


Sapam ae : hig S Mi 
be still reduced, and if it shall ever become expedient, 
creek, a copious and equable 
; ay could not be: . 


from the Trondeq uoit 


ay CL, 
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the Genesee river into Erie canal, June 6, 1821. The Commis- 
sioners complete their report by stating that after this feeder is 
completed, which will probably be in May, 1822, it is expected 
that with a little additional expense, a good navigation forty 
miles up the river will be available, in connection with the Erie 
canal. soe 

The canal was opened to Rochester in July, 1822, and the 
problem then was to obtain a sufficient supply of water from the 
Genesee river west until Lake Erie could be reached and its waters 
drawn upon. 

On the 26th day of October, 1825, water having been turned 
into the canal from the harbor at Black Rock the first boat 
ascended the locks at Lockport and passed through the deep cut 
at the mountain ridge and on to Lake Eriey In their report, sub- 
mitted to the Legislature, on March 25, 1826, the Canal Commis- 


4 


sioners say : 


The first admission of a full head of water upon the dam and 
pier at Black Rock, and into the canal from Buffalo to Lockport, 
put to the test of actual experiment the strength and solidity of 
the works, the accuracy of the levels, and the practicability of 

-earrying through the mountain ridge a supply of water, which 
would be adequate to the wants of the canal, during the dry 
season. The result of this experiment was entirely satisfactory. 

On the removal of the temporary dam which had been thrown 
across the narrowest part of the Black Rock basin, the water rose 
within a few inches of the level of the lake, and flowing into the 
canal below, gave a depth throughout its whole extent to Lock- 
port, of from five and a half to six feet above the bottom line of 

- the canal as originally located by David Thomas. ; 

This volume of water drawn eastward by the declivity in the a 

canal, of one inch in a mile, will be sufficient to supply the _ a 

Zochester level, and probably the canal as far eastward as the © id 

‘shes, without any aid from the Genesee river. 


Sa 


the completion of the original Erie canal, 
in the opinion of the Canal Commissioners, — 
the Genesee river as a source of water supply 


Po hatek 


irked 


Di ee i ez a 
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of not depending upon the waters of the intersecting streams 
in the western part of the State, but on the contrary considered 
(and the judgment of the present day justifies them in their 
conclusions) that it was far safer to depend upon the unfailing 
supply which could be derived from Lake Erie without, as stated 
in their reports, “ any injury to anybody.” 

It is clear, that the Genesee river was an important tem- 
porary source of supply during the period from 1822 to 1825, 
before Lake Erie was reached. Although it is evident, when 
one examines the documentary evidence in detail, that even 
during those years the canal could have been fully supplied with- 
out resort to the Genesee river. The question arises then, why, 
if the Canal Commissioners considered the use of the river as a 
feeder at an end in 1825, they did not close the channel which 
had been constructed from the canal to the Genesee river in 
order to take its waters. A decided answer to this question is 
found in the documents already cited, from which it appears 
that the one main object of constructing a canal feeder at 
Rochester was to open up a communication between the river 
and the canal, thereby extending, as we have seen the benefits 
of the State’s system of internal navigation to a large and 
fertile region. The reasons, therefore, why the Genesee feeder 
was originally constructed were 

1) In order to furnish a temporary supply to the canal during 
the years 1828-24 and 1825, while the canal was being con- 
structed from Rochester west to Lake Erie; and 

2) In order to connect the canal system with navigation on 
the upper Genesee river. 

On an examination of the legislative journals for the years 
1823 to 1828 we find a number of petitions from citizens of the 
Genesee yalley praying the legislature to improve the naviga- 
tion of the Genesee river to the south of Rochester. 
It has been generally assumed that the Genesee river was 
~ declared a-public highway in order that the State might more 
thoroughly control its waters for canal purposes. The real 


object was merely to make the Genesee river a part of the in- | 
ternal navigation system of the State. Such declaration did not 


in any degree give to the State the right to divert the water of 
the stream into an independent channel like the Erie canal. 


 - a 
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In the foregoing discussion it has been shown why the Genesee 
feeder was originally constructed and why after the completion 
of the canal it was still maintained as a part of the canal system 
for the purpose of assisting internal navigation purely. We 
will now proceed to show how this state of fact has been in 
later years made the basis of what amounts to a claim of the 
right to take the entire flow of the Genesee river for canal pur- 
poses without compensation to the riparian owners as well as 
without due process of law. 

In the years 1824-26 it appears from the records in the Canal 
Appraisers’ office that a large number of awards were made to 
different parties at the then village of Rochester and vicinity 
for damages sustained in consequence of the construction and 
opening of the Erie canal. 

The memorial of Jonathan Childs, George Ketchum and 
Richard Gorsline, which was presented t@ the Appraisers with 
their bills for damages, sets forth that theig,claim is specifically 
for damages during the years 18234824 and 1825. 

They say: 

If we thought the evil of which we complain would be per- 
petual we should ask to be amply remunerated for the cost or 
value of our whole sawmill establishments, but we hope for a 
petter state of things in relation to the extensive hydraulic works 
upon the Genesee river at Rochester, and we therefore, at present, 
only ask that these certain, specific and reasonable profits of our 
business of which we have been deprived by the act of the State, 
and which are set forth in our accounts, be paid to us. 


The accounts rendered to the Board of Appraisers by these gen- 
tlemen give in detail the damages which they sustained during 
the years indicated. Richard Gorsline, in his bill states that he 
has been damaged in 1824, by reason of no business done for 
want of water, 42 days; in 1825, 92 days. 

Childs & Ketchum also furnish a statement in detail, of the 
damage to their mill by reason of standing still for lack of water 
at the same time. — 

From a study of the documents in detail it appears clear that 
Richard Gorsline and Childs & Ketchum had good reason to 
believe that the diversion of the waters of the Genesee river 


a 
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for the use of the Erie canal was at an end in 1825. In con- 
sequence of that belief they only made out a bill for specific 
temporary damages sustained during the years while the 
Genesee river water was used as the sole or nearly sole source 
of supply, which was during 1822, to 1825 before Lake Erie was 
reached. 

On bills rendered as stated in the foregoing, and on the under- 
standing that the awards were for temporary diversion only, 
the Canal Appraisers, in 1526, awarded damages to the owners 
of water rights at Rochester, as follows: 


Ghilds’ & Ketcham, 00 cree ae ere ee eee _ $140 00 
Richards GOLVSine. si siete ere been ane erento NEES Ske eX: 247 90 
Hervey Ely <9. si.2 /¥i cesar ee = Meiers Py 700 00 
Hervey Ely .. 2... 4: « <2\-aeieccigees ete = ree eres ; 1584 79 
William Atkinson -s20se a eee ee ia: Rees 1000 00 
William Atkinson, gore sepmee = soe ee 1241 65 
B® Pack: , Geet ee etait on a Senne eee ~ 382 00 
SA eS CORP OIILCE eos --- = Beyonce tics a ae ents 717 84 
Hs NORA SE eee Yon eee os ES hee EF 1318 °62 7 
Williams & Whitney. ... 0.0.5.2 sss tress ceo ree 275 00 
1 DG ea eerie, wk per any aay ie eee Ga ree tt OER wit 1332 16 
BE. Johnson and heirs of O, Seymour. ....-.-+-+++-+ 300 00 
EOS ORNSODs. tr aes re ae hore BR RS Bee ef 500 00 
Thos. H. Rochester Co............. Pere Bata. ee 1106 08 


Buck & Lockwood.........-..-- Seco at es gn 309 45 
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river at Rochester, filed a memorial with the Legislature setting 
forth their grievance. March 23, 1852, a select committee of the 
Assembly reported in favor of a relief act, and accordingly chapter 
644 of the laws of 1853 authorized the Canal Appraisers to exam- 
ine and report upon the claims of Jacob Graves and others on 
account of diversion of water from Genesee river. In February, 
1854, the Canal Appraisers presented to the Legislature their 
report upon the claims of Jacob Graves and others, as authorized 
by chapter 644 of the laws of 1853. A majority report was pre- 
sented by Messrs. D. A. Ogden and A. H. Calhoun and a minority 
report by William J. Cornwell, these gentlemen constituting the 
Board of Canal Appraisers of that day. The majority report 
denies the petition for the following reasons: 

1) The State in 1822 took possession of and acquired the right 
and title to so much of the waters of Genesee river as was then 
and will in all time to come be necessary t@ keep the Erie canal 
in navigable condition, reference being alway’ had to the supply 
from Lake Erie and other permanent-sources, and by no subse- 
quent act has the State abandoned or parted with the title thus 
acquired. ; 

2) The owners and occupants of water rights having failed to 
prosecute their claims for permanent injury under the act of 1817, 
or other acts subsequently passed, have no remedy but through 
the Legislature. — aes 

-3) There are equable considerations which commend most of 
the claimants to your favorable consideration. inn 

Mr Cornwell differed in his minority report from some of the 
conclusions of his associates. 


The Genesee River Company 
‘Legislature authorized the construction of a reservoir-at 


ie: 
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half a mile to one mile wide and with an average depth of sixty 
feet. As shown by tables Nos. 84 and 85, it would control the 
entire flow of the river above Portageville, where the catchment 
area is 1000 square miles. Detailed statements as to the rainfall 
and water yield of Genesee river catchment may be found in the 
writer’s report on Genesee river storage in the Report of the 
State Engineer and Surveyor for 1896, as well as in the preced- 
ing pages. 

Genesee river waterpower. The waterpower of Genesee river 
is nearly all concentrated in six heavy falls. Three of these are 
within the limits of the city of Rochester and three are at Portage. 
The total descent from the head of the falls at Portage to the 
level of Lake Ontario is 833 feet, of which 262 feet are at 
Rochester and 290 feet at Portage. At Mount Morris the fall is 
18 feet; between Mount Morris and the foot of the lower falls 
at Portage, 210 feet; the balance is in a reach of meandering river 
between Rochester and Mount Morris where, aside from small 
powers at Geneseo and York, there are no opportunities for 
developing power. 

The present developed power on the stream is at Rochester, 
Geneseo, York and Mount Morris; the Genesee canyon and Port- 
age falls are virgin territory, with no power now developed on 
this reach of the stream. With this storage project carried out, 
nearly 26,000 gross horsepower may be developed here. 


The figures on page 590 show a total of 57,223 gross horse- 


power on Genesee river from Portage to Rochester. It is believed, 
however, that the computations for storage have been so con- 
servatively made that it will yield fully 60,000 gross horsepower 
in the year of lowest flow. The tabulation on page 590 also shows. 
a total at Rochester of 29,840 gross horsepower to be derived from 
1000 cubic feet per second flow. This total is based on a utiliza- 
tion of the entire fall of 262 feet. Probably this is impracticable 
and 28,620 gross horsepower may be taken as the safe figure for 
a flow of 1000 cubic feet per second. However, the computations 
of tables Nos. 84 and 85 have been made on the basis of 80 cubic 
feet per second to the Erie canal, but under the new conditions 
existing in 1904, with the barge canal authorized and the entire 
water supply to be taken from Lake Erie, we may consider the 


» 


Plate 13. 


A. Measuring 


weir constructed on Genesee river above 
in 1896. 


Mount Morris 
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additional 80 cubic feet per second as available for producing 
power at Rochester. With this understanding there will be pro- 
duced at Rochester somewhat over 31,000 gross horsepower in the 
year of minimum flow. For ordinary years there will be pro- 
duced several thousand horsepower more than this. 

Rochester is a manufacturing city of 175,000 inhabitants. The 
demands for power are large, and notwithstanding full develop- 
ment of the stream in its present state, the use of the stream is 
increasing from year to year. 

Chapter 605 of the laws of 1898 incorporated the Genesee River 
Company and conferred the necessary powers for carrying out the 
project in detail. 

Plan for acquiring water rights. During the several years of 
general discussion of this project at Rochester various plans for 
acquiring the water rights have been formulated. The water 
rights, as they now stand, are attached t real estate, but it 
is proposed that the owners deed to the company all interest 
in water rights, each owner retaining his real estate. The deeds 
would transfer to the company all power dams and head races 
which the company on its part would undertake to maintain, 
delivering water to the several properties at the race-wall, pay- 
ment for water so delivered to be made to the company at the 
rate of $10 per year per gross horsepower. It is also proposed 
to limit the sale of water to present owners at a price of $10 per 
year per gross horsepower to present necessities—that is to- 
say, to about 18,000 to 20,000 gross horsepower. This will leave 
about 10,000 to 12,000 gross horsepower to be developed at 
power stations. 

Things to be done in order to place the project on its feet. The 
first thing to be done is to make a test case as to condemnation ' 

; of flowage grounds. The act authorizing the Genesee River Com- 
pany begins with a preamble, wherein it is stated: 
7 Whereas, It is necessary for the improvement and preserva- 

4 tion of the public health, for the checking of floods, for the 
furnishing of water for the enlarged Erie canal, and for the sup- 

plying of pure and wholesome water for municipal purposes, that 

the land and real property comprised within the flowage limits 
hereinafter described of the main dam or reservoir to be erected 

on the Genesee river near the village of Portageville, as herein- - 
after in this act set forth and provided for, should be taken for . 


£E. 


oe 
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the public uses aforesaid, just compensation being ascertained 
and made for all private and public property so taken as In this 
act authorized. 


It is also stated that in the judgment of the Legislature, the 
compensation for lands condemned should not be paid by the 
State, but should be paid by and through the corporation created 
by the act. 

There is some doubt about the constitutionality of this provi- 
sion, and the first thing to be done, therefore, is to test its con- 
stitutionality. For this purpose a friendly test case should be 
brought and carried to the court of last resort. 

The next thing is to take options on the water rights from Lake 
Ontario to above the upper falls at Portage. There are about one 
hundred owners in all, of which about forty are at Rochester. 
The largest owners are the Rochester Gas & Electric Company at 
Rochester and William P. Letchworth at Portage. 

The act of incorporation provides for condemnation of flowage 
ground of reservoir, if satisfactory arrangements can not be 
made with the owners. Before such proceedings can be insti- 
tuted it will be necessary to have a map of the flowage ground, 
showing what area is to be taken from each owner. Such a map 
should be made at once, because many of the owners—probably 
from one-half to two-thirds of them—can be settled with without 
litigation. In order to accomplish this the flow line needs to be 
determined and the area of that portion of all farms extending 
up the side of the valley above the flow line and which is to be 
taken into the reservoir carefully computed. This survey will be 
the basis of the maps required by Jaw to be filed with the county 
clerk. 

The Pennsylvania railway now passes through the middle of the 
proposed reservoir for a distance of 15 miles. The storage plans 
include a relocation of this railway, on the west side hill well 
above the flow line. The increase in manufacturing and growth 
of population at Rochester and other points in the Genesee val- 
ley, which are certain to follow the construction of the Genesee. 
river storage, will naturally incline the railway officials to be 
favorable to the project, but nevertheless since the negotiation | 
with them is likely to consume considerable time, it should be 
gotten underway as soon as possible. Indeed, it is necessary > 
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that not only should the railway negotiation be closed and the 
new line placed under construction, but all rights in the flow- 
age ground should be secured before beginning construction of 
the dam. This is because the plan of construction proposed in- 
yolyes the possible flooding of work while the dam is in process. 
It is obvious that should such flooding occur before the company 
had secured the area to be flooded, very heavy damages might 
acerue. The valley to be flooded is broad and deep, and there 
might even be loss of life. There is no other way, therefore, 
than to fully acquire the flowage ground and construct a new 
line of railway before beginning work on the dam. 

With the foregoing several steps taken, the next thing will 
be to finance the project. Possibly this can be accomplished 
before acquiring flowage ground of reservoir and right to remove 
railway, although it is considered that with these several things 
fully accomplished the financing of the prdject_ will take care 
of itself. ie = 

Assuming that the necessary rights have been acquired and 

F the finances arranged, the next step will be to construct the 

dam and the power stations at Rochester, together with any 

_ other special constructions that may be decided on. 

; Provided the matter be taken up actively and driven along 

3 in a businesslike manner, the work can be completed and the. 
company ready to deliver power in from four to six years. 

The foregoing statement of things necessary to be done before — 
the Genesee River Company can be placed on its feet indicates” ; 
>. that a considerable amount of money must be invested without Ss 
= being absolutely certain that the project will finally be carried 
i Boots: and on presenting this phase of the matter to capitalists — 

no one has thus far been willing to invest perhaps $300,000 to_ 
),000 on the chance, although the project is safe enough 
ad oe a Hy realization of all the benefits to be derived. a 
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There are two head raceways leading therefrom—one on each 
side of the river—which are entitled to equally draw one- -half 
of the entire flow of the stream. Equal division of the water 
is accomplished by providing openings of the same size on both 
sides, with sills set at same elevation. The east raceway is 
known as the Johnson and Seymour, and that on the west side 
as the Rochester, Carroll and Fitzhugh raceway. The fall at 
these two raceways is usually stated at 19 feet, although in 
extreme low water the fall from water surface in headrace to 
tail-water in river is about 19.8 feet. 

At the brink of the upper falls there is a second dam, which 
diverts water into Brown’s race, on the west side, and into 
the raceway of the Rochester Power Company (now owned by 
Rochester Gas & Electric Company) on the east side. Brown’s 

race is entitled to 72 of the entire flow of the river and the 
Rochester Power Company’s race to #. The fall is 90 to 92 
feet. 

The third dam is at the middle falls, where the head is 28 feet. 
The Genesee Paper Company own 17 of the entire flow of 
the river, and the estate of Charles J. Hayden #5. The Gen- 
esee Paper Company’s holdings cover one-half of the entire flow 
to be applied on the east side of the river, and +5 to be applied 
on west side, or 43 in all, as just stated. The 3 owned. by 
the estate of Charles J. Hayden is to be applied on the west side. 

The fourth dam is at the lower falls, where the total head 
is 96 feet. The Brush Electric Light Company (Rochester Gas 
& Electric Company) owns the entire flow of the river at this 
point. 

There is also a fifth waterpower between the upper and 
middle falls, which, however, has never been developed, but 
which should be acquired as a guarantee against future develop- 
ment by parties other than the Genesee River Company. A 


power of a few feet head could also be developed below what 


is known as the feeder dam in the south part of the city. 
_As developed in 1900 the waterpower of Rochester was divided 
as follows: 
: : ‘ Feet ; Per cent 
Fall No. 1—Johnson and Seymour dam.. 19.8 8.39 
Fall No. 2—Upper fall of Genesee river. . 92.2 39.07 
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leet Per cent 

Fall No. 3—Middle fall of Genesee river. 28.0 11.86 
Fall No. 4—Lower fall of Genesee river. . 96.0 40.68 
TDG ees eee hides reese asks aa 236.0 100.00 


The foregoing total of 286.0 feet head does not include the 
undeveloped power referred to above. ae 
The Rochester waterpower is subdivided among the raceways 


as follows: 
Per cent 
Johnson and Seymour, 14 flow or river.....-..-++-+: 4.195 
Rochester, Carroll and Fitzhugh, 14 flow of river.... 4.195 
Brown’s race, $2 flow of river-......-- ++ seer eee 36.312 
Rochester Power yore. Se OW OL TIVOR ch: otal> ox: 2.758 
Genesee Paper Company, 2% flow of river... Wee spent 10.081 
Estate of C. J. Hayden, +*5 flow of river. ¥ pee del (9 2 
Brush Electric Light Company, entire = of xjyer. ee 40.680 
Ne eres once tee ann a eae Srmcsae ee goo 100.000 


eae to litigations and unsettled rights, there is a slight 
ancertainty as to exact proportion of “flow some of the race- 


ways are entitled to. This, however, is not material so far as Ss 
present conditions are concerned. Obviously, if the property “s 
should all come into the possession of one owner, all questions ee. 
as to quantity of water due to any particular raceway are elimi- _ < ies 


nated. The Genesee River Company will naturally arrange. its 
ae isiness on such a basis as best to supply its clients with water 
nd power. 
he selling price of the water rights at the various raceways in 
Was as selione 1 el ane 
I id Seymour raceway. As ee in the foregoin yethe * (s/s ae 
jur raceway is entitled to 14 the flow of the Sage 
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$3000, second rights at $1800, third rights at $1100 and fourth 
rights at $1000. The total value of the water rights on this race- 
way becomes, therefore, $103,350. 

Rochester, Carroll and Fitehugh raceway. This raceway is also 
entitled to 14 of the entire flow of the river. The water rights 
are divided into 76 first rights, which have been valued at about 
$1000. The last sale was in 1876, when the city of Rochester paid 
$1500 apiece for two rights which it owns on this raceway. ASs- 
suming the same average value for this raceway as the decreed 
value on the Johnson and Seymour raceway and the price per 
water right becomes $1360, or $103,360 for the whole. 

Brown’s raceway. This raceway is on the west side of the Gene- 
see river, receiving its water supply from the dam just above the 
upper falls. Under the terms of certain partition deeds and court 
decisions Brown’s race is entitled to receive ¢¢ of the entire 
flow of the river. The water rights are divided into 79 first rights. 
A water right on this raceway is therefore +; of the flow of the 
river. There have been a number of transfers of water rights on 
this raceway, the selling price ranging from $3000 to $4000 per - 
right. In 1873 the city of Rochester paid $16,500 for three water 
rights and a mill lot on this raceway. The lot is 50 feet front, and 
may be valued at that time at $4500, leaving $4000 as the value 
per water right. Since 1873 one or two water rights on this race- 
way are stated to have been sold at from $3000 to $3500, but at 


the present time, so far as known, they are all held at $4000 per | 


right, or more. Even at this price they are proportionately much 
cheaper than water rights on the Johnson and Seymour or Roches- 
ter, Carroll and Fitzhugh raceways. To prove this we will consider 
that 1081 gross horsepower on Johnson and Seymour raceway is 
valued, according to a court decision, at $103,350, or at $95.60 per 
gross horsepower. (This price assumes 1000 cubic feet per second 
in the river.) On Brown’s race, where a water right may be taken 
at yzsfof 1000 cubic feet per second on 92 feet fall, the power of 
a water right amounts to 121.6 gross horsepower. At the price of 
$4000 per water right, the price per gross horsepower—on the 
basis of 1000 cubic feet per second in the river—becomes there- 
fore $32.89.1 If we compute the price per gross horsepower on 


1% of 1,000 cubic feet per second equals 11.765 cubic feet per second, 
which is the amount of water each right is entitled to when there are 1,000 
cubic feet per second in the river. 
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the basis of $3000 per water right, and further assume that the 
extreme low-water flow is 200 cubic feet per second, the value for 
permanent power becomes $120.35, while at $4000 per water right 
it becomes $164.45 per gross horsepower. 

At the present time water rights on Brown’s race are about as 
valuable for business purposes as those on the Johnson and Sey- 
mour and Rochester, Carroll and Fitzhugh raceways. Hence, at 
$4000 per water right, Brown’s race is cheap waterpower even 
under present adverse conditions of low summer flow of at times 
only about 200 cubic feet per second or even less. 

Rochester Power Company’s raceway. This raceway is on east 
side of Genesee river, at upper falls. It is entitled to es Of the 
entire flow of the river, being the balance of the flow not taken into 
Brown’s race. This power is now owned by the Rochester Gas 
& Electric Company, having been purchased by that company 
a few years ago. ~The purchase price is fiot known. On the 
same basis as on Brown’s race, the waterpower would be worth 
$18,000. Asa matter of fact, however, it is probably now valued 
much higher than this. 

The Genesee Paper Company and estate of Chas. J. Hayden. 
This waterpower comprises the entire flow of the Genesee river at 
the middle falls, where the head is 28 feet. The Genesee Paper 
Company owns i¢ of the entire flow of river and the estate of 
Charles J. Hayden, #s. With 1000 cubic feet per second flow, 
the gross horsepower at the middle falls is 3180. Of this, 2703 a 
gross horsepower pertain to the Genesee Paper Company’s power 
and 477 to the Hayden estate. The Genesee Paper Company offers 
its water rights at $125,000, or $200,000 for the whole property, 
which includes a number of not very valuable buildings and 
several acres of land. At $125,000 for the Genesee Paper Com- 

3 pany’s water rights, the price per gross horsepower, on @ basis 
of 1000 cubic feet per second flow, becomes $46.24. At this 
price the total value of the water rights at the middle falls is 
, $147,043. It is considered that the balance of property of the _ 
Genesee Paper Company is worth the price asked, namely, $75,000. s2 
_ The property of the Genesee Paper Company was sold to the 
~ Rochester Gas & Electric Company in February, 1900. 
Brush Electric Light Company’s power at lower falls. This 
- company, which was absorbed a few years ago by the Rochester 
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Gas & Electric Company, owns the entire flow of the Genesee river 
at the lower falls, where the head is 96 feet. With 1000 cubic 
feet per second flow there may be developed at this place 10,903 
gross horsepower. At the same rate as computed above for the 
Genesee Paper Company’s water rights—on the basis of that 
company’s actual offer of $125,000—the total value of the Brush 
Electric Light Company’s water rights is found to be $504,155. 

Undeveloped power between upper and middle falls. So far as 
known, no price has ever been placed upon the undeveloped 
waterpower between the upper and middle falls. A low water- 
power with 10 feet head can be developed here capable of fur- 
nishing, with 1000 cubic feet per second flow, about 1136 gross 
horsepower. There is also a possibility of developing seven 
feet head between the feeder dam, in the south part of the City of 
Rochester, and Johnson and Seymour dam, of which the power 
may be taken at 795 gross horsepower. — 

The foregoing values, it must be remembered, are based upon 
water rights merely—they do not include lands and buildings. 
The proposition is to purchase water rights and lease back— 
as one main consideration for selling—water in the raceways. 

Estimated cost of water rights at Rochester. We will now make 
an estimate embodying the preceding information as to the value 
of the Rochester water rights. 


= a 
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The following are the approximate quantities of permanent 
power in gross horsepower which may be realized at Rochester 


from a flow of 1000 cubic feet per second: Qroas 
horsepower 
Johnson and Seymour raceway..............+.. 1,081 
Rochester, Carroll and Fitzhugh raceway........ 1,081 
PURSES Eo UID deat) eg a a ae ee re Bs 10,448 
OE UBL ECS 5 SBR So ye 3,180 
UE SEES IS SRE ae oe ar ne ee ny ey 10,903. 
SiemepmnueL MesePnte . Ss Sg FERS cleats sea 1,931 
LN aoe a pa ee Se ae a ea aa ae 28,624 


The total theoretical power is, as stated on a previous page, 
28,840 gross horsepower, which under the conditions of 1904, 
may be taken at over 31,000 gross horsepower’ 

Why the gross horsepower has been adopted ysthe unit of power. 
The unit of power adopted is the gross horsepower—that is, the 
theoretical power produced by a given quantity of water falling 
through a given space. The reasons for adopting this unit are as 

follows: Water is easy to measure, while the actual power pro- 
duced by water wheels—that is, the net power—is difficult to 
measure. Again, the efficiency of water wheels varies greatly, the 
best modern wheels yielding from about 70 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the theoretical power of the water. On the other hand, 
many of the cheaper wheels do not yield more than 40 per cent 


to 50 per cent. With the gross horsepower adopted as the unit, — 


~ the onus of getting the largest possible net power out of the given 
F quantity of water is thrown where it belongs, namely, on the user. 
On any other basis there would be an uncertainty as to the quan- 
of water contracted for, with its attendant disputes. 
28 pale: per gross pec Sale ve aes are the 
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Storage Reservoir on Salmon River West 


In 1898 the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways extensively 
considered a reservoir on Salmon river, just above High Falls, as 
one of the feeders of the proposed deep waterway. The object of 
the reservoir was to provide storage within reasonable distance 
of the main deep waterway SO that in case of temporary stoppage 
of the main feeder to the north, water could still be supplied to 
the canal. The feeder crosses Salmon river a short distance below 
the proposed reservoir. The ordinary elevation of the water sur- 
face of Salmon river just above the proposed dam near High 
Falls is approximately 897 feet, the flats at the side being a little 
above 900 feet. The water surface elevation, as proposed for the 
reservoir, was 953 feet. The total rise of water surface at or near 
the dam was therefore, roundly, 56 feet. In addition to the main 
barrage there were three dikes, the first, cutting off a narrow, 
lateral valley near the lower end of the reservoir, while the second 
and third, to the south of the village of Redfield, were in a broad, 
nearly level, somewhat swampy plain, where a comparatively 
small rise would throw Salmon river water over into the catch- 
ment of Mad river, a tributary to the west branch of Fish creek. 

The volume and area, as determined by the surveys, are as 
follows: 


Area, Volume, 
Bleyvation in square miles in cubic feet 
GI ek oe eee Dok war tersen ds caneren gan 1.619 
GE acne ie ecient us Sd es eres 4.481 1,700,582,400 
OBO sso RE LOS Celale ene ene one 7.356 5,000,688,000 
11 3 | ee RE RR ER A a ag 8.458  7,205,447,400 


= [— 


Elevation 910 was taken as the base of the sections, the volume 
below that level being neglected except that, in order to obtain 
a rounded quantity of 7,500,000,000 cubie feet for the volume at 
elevation 960, we may take the ¥olume below 910 as 294,523,000 
cubic feet, a quantity well within the volume shown by the sur- 
veys and maps. On this basis we have the following tabulation: 


~ Area, Volume, 

: Bleyation, in feet in square miles in cubic feet 
QU eee SRA SL RR mere es we 0.486 

OL pnts ic. sweets y= Meg eae seiewe homes 1.619 294,523,000 
030 aR A ts SREB 4.481  1,995,105,000 
OBO a tee ee RMA De A Sn el 7.856  5,295,211,000 


TP Leese 8.458 7,500,000,000 
FJ —oooOoOoOSSSS 
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The small hamlet of Redfield is the only village within the area 
to be flooded. The lands to be taken include a considerable pro- 
portion of swamp and timber area, from which the valuable 
timber has been mostly cut. The balance of the area is not 
valuable, and this reservoir, as a whole, is considered to present 
favorable conditions for taking such an area. There is one ceme- 
tery to be removed at Redfield. 

In the Report of the State Engineer and Surveyor for 1895 it 
is shown in the report of the upper Hudson storage surveys that 
reservoirs for storing water in the Adirondack region may be 
developed up to a storage of 13.5 inches on the tributary catch- 
ment area for a runoff like that of Hudson river. Since meteoro- 
logical conditions on the Salmon river are substantially the same 
as on the Hudson, there is no reason why thevargument made in 
the Hudson storage report may not apply here. Taking, then, the 
Hudson report as a part of this discussion, So far as necessary 
to cover the argument for reservoirs developing“a ‘a storage of 13.5 
inches on a catchment area subject to a runoff like that of the 
northern plateau of New York, we may state the general problem 
in this way: Having a reservoir of a given area and volume, 
with a tributary catchment area of 190.5 square miles, it is re- 

quired to find how much water can be reasonably expected to be 

collected from the catchment, stored in the reservoir, and drawn 
from it during a dry year, or during a series of such years. 


The water collected and stored in the Salmon river reservoir. 


during the entire year may_ he drawn from ‘it in three ways, as 
: - follows: 
m 1) By evaporation from the surface of the reservoir. a 
2. jor aad a certain fixed sage te to Salmon river below 
: - 


ai 
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Hudson river data are, in the absence of extended gagings of 
Salmon river, taken as applying to this stream. 

In the following tabulation we have the evaporation for the 
months of a water year as computed in inches on the Salmon 
river catchment area for the actual reservoir area: 


1° 5 A ee ke pe ae ae te ee 0.043 
TanUary ..1 (sats. s sien e oes Sencar cae as 0.020 
Pebruary «seo. 6 ce eis oxi cin ose 0.021 
Ei ad I re te es ee! 0.053 
AQT = oc sce const 1 eueger oe ee crraam meee cao 0.104 
MBG oe oa ia cae ee ea ic 0.182 
A CT es Spe a etc Mme th a yea 0.221 
As Een wen Oem eE ARE OR 0.192 
A ag st gnc ce sire ia eee na a ae a 0.212 
September.» ccs. sn 5) ia aaai aera iiss 0.160 
Otioher =... <1. ete wee oo, Sa Te 0 RO a Ne rhs 0.115 
November... naecrc cess sant cee: oon ne — 0.057 

SSSSSSS==S==—S 


In designing a storage reservoir the stream is entitled to some 
water at all seasons of the year, and computations of effective 
storage should be made with reference to allowing a definite 
quantity of water to go constantly to the stream. From this 
point of view it is necessary to decide on some mean flow below 
which the stream shall never be allowed to fall, This is done 
an the interests of water-power plants already located on the 


stream, fisheries, etc. In the Hudson report the quantity fixed — 


for storage in the upper Hudson catchment area is 0.5 


] 
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The following tabulation shows the state of the reservoir at 
the beginning and end of each navigation season, from Decem- 
ber 1, 1891, to November 30, 1898, inclusive: 


Date in teneerole 

Ppeaer BE EK ABO cease ite se niente Shey wiwig, Hvis wine See ene Empty 
Mise aR  SOOD Gis Ret Ssimieiene eee oe eee ees ee *13 50 
OP Sh SSS as Ey ee ee cee 1S (07. 
ON) OR os ee ee ec *13.50 
DICCEMDERL SS IBIS. ak Se fo eee ea 5.62 
PAM AOE GOs, Sak MN Sow Se a cena BA Se Eww eas 86s *13.50 
CS Eg RE Eo eer ean See a ee eae 6.61 
REN IROD a stent «Dates cng Sica, SN “15250 
RMD RL N, AOSONS eel ova tise setp lon 0 (sus Wl Ngo yeh gases = Golo 
PETA Pehl pil ANG ehtrn Set Shape oh feam one Ro Seow S> ain cee *13.50 
sreceaner 11 296 35. Seis ck ape, Sa dok ice - , 8.12 
LE OLS 8) Cen a sto: 2 = 2718.50 
Oe ie a ie. Ly Se eT ae ere wor hss is S58 a 11.94 
Ma vod Love esis. Ee aly teeny chs Sa ep emai, woke ati act, *13.50 
peeled SOR ser es 3. ER eee BO 10.86 


Poem have: ratty eae from the Salmon river reservoir in the 
: Seater years 1892-1898, inclusive, is as follows: In 1892, 9.93 
inches; in 1893, 9.36 inches; in 1894, 2.93 inches; in 1895, 0.30 
inches; in 1896, 4.30 inches; in Se it 5 inches; in 1898, 13. 8 
inches. hs 

= Tables are given in the Report of the Board of Engineers on 

Deep Waterways similar to those for the Genesee storage, show- 

the quantity of water which may be furnished from this — 
ir ia a series of viel ae the hess of ase 


the runoff of ‘ie Binnie river, SaiiKouEh there e 


elieving that the ‘runoff of the Salmon river is 


of 1 the Hudson river. On’ the head- ea ; 
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large. Gagings were begun on Salmon river in November, 1898. 
The record shows that in April, 1899, 12.8 inches ran off, and 
that the total runoff of the storage period, December, 1898, to 
May, 1899, inclusive, was 95.2 inches. The writer had some 
doubt about this record at the time it was taken, although later 
observations seem to indicate that it may have been correct. 

The runoft of the east branch of Fish creek at Point Rock begun 
in September, 1898, and continued until May, 1899, is also very 
large. The record shows that in April, 1899, 8.0 inches ran off. 
he writer’s recollection is that the flow was larger than appears 
in the record both on Fish creek and Salmon river, but was 
cut down somewhat because of the unwillingness to assume that 
these large runofis were right. Further consideration seems to 
indicate that they may perhaps have been true, and it is unfor- 
tunate that. gagings have not been kept up continuously from 
that time to the present in order to settle this question of large 
runoff. The catchment of the east branch of Fish creek joins that 
of Salmon river on the east. 

The figures given in the Deep Waterways report show that the 
proposed Salmon river reservoir will have a flood area of water 
surface of 8.46 square miles, storing with this water surface about 
7,500,000,000 cubic feet, or storing temporarily on the catchment 
area 16.95 inches. The tables also show that 300 cubic feet per 
second may be delivered to the canal during the navigation season 
and still leave some surplus in the reservoir. These computations 
are on the basis of the Hudson river gagings ; in case it turns out 
later on that the flows of the Salmon river are larger than those of 
the Hudson, more than 300 cubic feet per second can be furnished. 

In designing the reservoirs for the supply of the proposed deep 
waterways it was deemed desirable that there be considerable con- 
tingency ; thus, in the Salmon river reservoir, the quantity still in 


the reservoir at the end of 1895 is 5.19 inches on the catchment 


area, or about 2,250,000,000 cubic feet. 

An estimate of the cost of this reservoir and of the other works. 
on the deep waterways was made in detail. The total cost of the 
Salmon river reservoir was estimated in 1899 at $1,350,000. Prob- 
ably, in 1904, it would cost about 25 per cent more, or perhaps 
$1,678,500. At the latter rate, the cost per 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
storage becomes $233. _ 
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Storage Reservoir on Black River 


This project has been mentioned in the general statements on 
page 572. It includes the construction of a main barrage across 
Black river at the village of Carthage. From this point, for 
nearly thirty miles south, Black river meanders through a broad, 
nearly level valley, in one place about five miles in width, but 
gradually narrowing to a width of about one-half mile in the 
upper portion. 

In the estimates the total quantity of land is taken at 50,000 
acres, of which 49,200 acres are agricultural, timber and wild 
lands, and 800 acres are villages. The area flooded at elevation 
of spillway crest is 73.2 square miles and at 10 feet above it is 
nearly 78 square miles. 

The catchment area of Black river at Carthage is 1812 square 
miles. In addition to the main barrage across the channel of 
Black river there are seven dykes to be constructed in the vicinity 
of Carthage across lateral valleys. The projeét also includes the 
relocation of nearly twenty miles of the New York Central & 
Hudson river railway (Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg division), 
together with the raising of several miles of the same with- 
out change of the present location; the construction of three 
highways across the reservoir to take the place of existing high- 
ways; the reconstruction of highways along the margins; the 
partial or complete removal of the villages of Beaver Falls, 
Bushee’s Landing, Carthage, Castorland, Dadville, Deer River, ~ 
East Martinsburg, Glenfield, Lowville, Naumburg, New Bremen 
and Watsons. At Carthage and Lowville the submerged areas 
are relatively unimportant parts of the town. Several of the 

smaller villages are entirely submerged, while others are only 
partially submerged. 

. There are eight cemeteries within the limits of the flow line, 
including 26.2 acres area. Three of these are small family bury- 
ing places, while the others are used by the communities living in 
the vicinity. ee 

There are 807 dwellings, 14 common schoolhouses and 9 
churches within the flow line. The work also includes 17.2 miles 
of new common roads in addition to the three highway crossings 
over the reservoir previously mentioned. 


5 
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At present there are five bridges over Black river bet ween 
Carthage and Lyon Falls, namely: Castorland, 1; Lowville, 2; 
Glenfield, 1, and Greig, 1. These three new crossings will fairly 
accommodate the traffic of the region. 

According to the Black river canal levels, the crest of the State 
dam at Carthage is at an elevation of 723.53 feet above tidewater, 
while the water surface at Lyon Falls, 42.5 miles distant by the 
meander of the river, is 735.65. At present the slack-water navi- 
gation from Lyon Falls to Carthage is made by two dams with 
locks, one at Otter creek with a lift of about 4 feet and one at 
Bushee’s Landing with a lift of about 4.5 feet. From. Lyon Falls 
the Black river canal rises to the Boonville summit, where the 
elevation of the summit level is 1126.96 feet above tide in a dis- 
tance of ten miles. From Boonville, Black river canal drops 
down to Erie canal level at Rome, a distance of 25 miles. 

That portion of Black river valley within the flow line of the 
proposed reservoir presents a considerable diversity of soil. In 
the lower portion the soils to the east of the river are, in a large 
degree, sandy and of very little value for agriculture, while on 
the west side there are considerable areas of valuable bottom 
meadows. ‘To the east and southeast of Carthage there are also 
extensive areas almost entirely covered with rock and of very 
nominal value. The following notes are cited as showing the value 
of these lands. All these statements are as per the assessors’ 
books for 1899. 

In the town of Denmark the assessors state that hill farms 
are valued at $20 per acre, flats at from $60 to $70. These the 
assessors consider to be nearly full values. 

In the town of Croghan the assessors value the best farms in 
the flats at $37 per acre, and other lands at from $6 to $25 per 
acre; the rock and sand areas at from $2 to $5 per acre. 

In the town of New Bremen the equalized assessed value per 
acre for the whole township is $8.25. The assessors state that 
this is about 60 per cent of value. On this basis the average 
value of lands in that township becomes $13.75 per acre. 

In Greig township the assessors state that good river flats 
are assessed at $25 per acre; sandy flats at from $6 to $7 per 
acre; the best stony land at $12 per acre; poor stony land at 
$7 per acre, and swamps at $.50 per acre. 


— 
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In Martinsburg township the best flat lands are assessed at 
from $30 to $385 per acre; swamps at $1 per acre. The equalized 
value per acre in this township, as per supervisors’ equalization 
table for 1898, is $22.65. 

In Lowville township river flats and all lands between the New 
York Central & Hudson river railway and the river are assessed 
at $50 per acre. The equalized value in this township is $66.50. 

In the town of Turin flats are assessed at $40 per acre, and 
lands on the first bench above the flats at $30 per acre. 

Referring to the supervisors’ equalization table in the Proceed- 
ings of the Board of Supervisors of Lewis county it is learned 
that the total assessed area in Lewis county is 754,488 acres, on 
which the assessors place a total value of $8,834,204. At this 
rate the average price per acre for the whole county becomes 
$11.71. 

The total value of the 50,000 acres of lad to be taken for 
the Black river reservoir is estimated at $1,876, 000. By way of 
showing that this is an ample estimate we may consider that 
while 50,000 acres is only about one-fifteenth of the total area 
of Lewis county, the estimated value of $1,876,000 is about one- 
fifth of the total valuation of the county; that is to say, the 
estimated value of the lands to be taken is nearly three times 
the average value of the lands of the whole county. The lands 
to be taken include, however, some of the best in the county, as 
well as a large proportion of the poorest lands. 

Probably as serious a consequence as any to result from the 
construction of the Black river reservoir is the considerable inter- 
ference with the waterpower at Beaver Falls, Lyon Falls, New 
Bremen, Lowville, Fenton’s Mill and Deer River village. At 

4 Beaver Falls on Beaver river there are now four establishments _ 
$ ordinarily using 3071 horsepower and with a total valuation of 
$425,000, the total value of the annual product being $448,600. 
There are forty-two hands employed. 

At Lyon Falls there is a custom feedmill as well as a small 
electric plant for lighting the village of Lyon Falls. These estab- 
lishments are situated on the Black river canal, just above where 
said canal enters Black river, and will be entirely submerged. 
The value, however, is small, not exceeding $5000. The principal 
establishment at Lyon Falls is the newspaper mill of the Gould 
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Paper Company, where the water wheels ordinarily work under 
from 67 to 68 feet head, yielding a power of something like 7731 
horsepower. The crest of the power dam above the falls is at 
an elevation of 801 feet above tidewater, while the crest of the 
barrage at Carthage will be placed at 772 feet above tidewater. 
There will remain, then, when the reservoir is just full, 29 feet 
head instead of about 68 feet, as at present. During such flood- 
flows as occur, with the water surface of the reservoir above 
crest of barrage at Carthage, the head will be less, although this 
condition will only rarely occur. Usually, with the reservoir 
drawn somewhat down, the head at Lyon Falls will be, on an 
average, from 30 to 35 feet. In any case the mill will largely re- 
quire reconstructing in order to conform to the new conditions, 
and from this point of view the damages have been liberally 
estimated. The Gould Paper Company was expending about 
$200,000 on improvements to their mill during the summer of 
1899. 
At Deer River village the backwater of the reservoir just 
about reaches the crest of the lower dam, practically eliminating 
waterpower at that dam. 
At Lowville there is an old mill, the waterpower of which will 
be destroyed. : 
At New Bremen there are three small establishments entirely 
submerged. 
At Fenton’s Mill, on the east side of the reservoir, a small 
feedmill will be submerged. 
The chief damage will occur at Beaver Falls and Lyon Falls, 
the mills at the other places being relatively unimportant. 
Tabulations are given in the Report of the Board of Engineers 
on Deep Waterways similar to those given in discussing the 
Genesee river storage project, from which it is learned that a 
reservoir of the size and capacity indicated would furnish 2200 
cubic feet per second to Black river every day in the year and 
at the same time be adequate to meet all possible contingencies 
of water supply for the proposed deep waterways. The total 
capacity of the reservoir would be about 2600 cubic feet per 
second. 

The estimated cost of this reservoir was, in 1899, $5,712,200. 

In 1904 the cost may be expected to be approximately 25 per 
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cent greater, or $7,140,000. The relations of cost to the water 
power to be developed may be obtained by considering the de- 
tailed tables of developed power on Black river as given in the 
Deep Waterways report. The storage of Black river reservoir at 
level of crest of dam is 57,260,000,000 cubic feet. Hence the cost 
per million cubic feet of storage becomes, on the basis of the esti- 
mate of 1904, about $125. 2 


Storage Reservoirs on Hudson River 


Hudson river is divided at the Troy dam into the upper or 
water-power section and the lower or tidal portion. The pro- 
posed reservoirs are in the upper section above Troy. 

Early surveys. The project for constructing storage reservoirs 
on the upper Hudson has been agitated for many years, the first 
surveys for this purpose having been made in’1874. In that year 
Prof. F. N. Benedict conducted surveys, ang in his report pro- 
posed an extensive system of reservoirs. The chief interest 
attaching to this report is the proposition én the part of Mr 
Benedict to build storage reservoirs at Blue Mountain, Raquette, 
Forked, Beach and Long lakes, and divert the water stored on 
e several lakes from their natural drainage into Raquette 
"river, to the south, thus making them artificially tributary to the 
- Hudson river. In proposing this diversion, Mr Benedict appar- 
ently assumed that the State, in its sovereign capacity, could 
divert waters from one catchment area to another without re-— 
gard to the rights or wishes of the riparian owners. < 
f In addition to the lakes already enumerated, which are 
- naturally tributary to Raquette river, Mr Benedict proposed to 
make reservoirs of the following lakes and ponds in the upper 

Hu dson eaecinnent area: Round ES, Catlin lake, Rich lake, Har 


1 Shm soma, 2 earaee ee Perch pond, Teout— 
urkness, Shedd lake, First eee OSk: Third 
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constructed of timber, very much after the plan of the timber 
dams still constructed by the lumbermen in this region.t 

In 1874, when Mr Benedict prepared his report, the demands for 
water upon the Hudson river were far less extensive than at 
present, and even in 1882 the total waterpower of the stream was, 
according to the statistics of the Report on the Water Power of 
the United States, Tenth Census, only 12,894 horsepower, while 
in 1895 the total horsepower was 43,481. Taking into account 
additional wheels set in the last few years, as well as the extensive 
development of the Hudson River Power Transmission Company, 
8 miles below Mechanicville, it is probable that in 1898 there were 
wheels set on the Hudson river capable of furnishing, at full 
capacity, not far from 55,000 horsepower. This great develop- 
ment has led to a very strong demand in the last few years for 
increased flow during the low-water period. The extensive 
plant of the Hudson River Water Power Company at Spier Falls 
is now approaching completion. In 1904 there are wheels set 
capable of producing about 80,000 horsepower. 

Recent investigations. In 1895 a survey of the upper Hudson 
valley was authorized with the view of determining what lakes 
and streams may be improved, and the water stored and diverted, 
in order to provide for the enlargement of Champlain canal; for 
restoring to the water of Hudson river at or below Glens 


_ Falls the water diverted therefrom for canal purposes; and for . 


improving the navigation of the lower Hudson river. The 
proposed reservoirs are all in the upper section, above Troy. 

When one considers the scope of the investigation it may be 
readily seen that the studies must necessarily be of rather wide 
range. Special consideration should be given the following topics: 

1) The area of the several subdivisions of the catchment area, 
together with the locations and extent of the reservoir sites, and 
the total area from which the runoff can be controlled. 

2) The rainfall and mean temperature of the tributary region, 
as well as its physical characteristics, the relative amounts of 
timber and cleared area, eLcy 


Re IC eal ae AO ee See bons Sd 

1Wor further particulars of Mr Benedict’s reservoir system, see Report on 
a Survey of the Waters of the Upper Hudson and Raquette Rivers in the 
Summer of 1874, with Reference to Increasing the Supply of Water for the 
Champlain Canal and Improving the Navigation of the Hudson River, by F. 
N. Benedict, Ass. Doc. (1875), Vol. I, No. 6, p. 85. — , . 
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3) The actual runoff of the stream from the known area for a 
series of years, and a deduction therefrom by comparison with 
the rainfall and temperature records of the amount which may 
be stored in the year of minimum rainfall; also the relation which 
the runoff in the year of minimum precipitation bears to what 
may be expected in the average year, and a deduction therefrom 
of the proper hight of flow lines for full-capacity development. 

4) The areas of the reservoirs and the losses therefrom by 
evaporation which may be reasonably expected, with the amount 
of effective storage which may be gained by the reservoir system 
when developed to full capacity. 

5) The amount of water now diverted for the use of Cham- 
plain canal, and the amount to be diverted for such use when the 
enlargement is completed; also the proper method of managing 
the system of reservoirs in order to secure the best results to the 
canal, the navigable section, and the waterpowtr. 

6) The amount of waterpower now in use ow*the stream and 
the effect of the present and future diversion. boa 

7) The regimen of the tidal section, and the effect of the 
unregulated fresh-water flow and of the construction of the system 
of impounding reservoirs. 

8) The cost of the reservoirs and the relation which the 
actual cost bears to the amount of storage gained. This latter 
element determines the commercial feasibility of the project. 

Reservoir sites. The surveys, so far as carried, indicate that — 
economical reservoirs controlling the entire “catchment area to 

” full capacity in the year of minimum rainfall may be constructed 
in the Sacandaga, main Hudson and Schroon valleys, as shown 
by the following paragraphs: , 
Sacandaga river has a total catchment area above its 2 
of 1040 square miles. The catchment areas of reservoir 
andaga river, in square miles, are as follows: 
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The main Hudson or North river has a total catchment area 
above Hadley, not including Schroon river, of 1092 square miles. 
Of this area the portions shown below may be developed to full 
capacity in the ‘year of minimum rainfall: 


miles. 

PPmirteenth -poHdre. «ete = tawriee are ore eee eee 14 
@hain TAKESsseccere ee 1 Day aks ne oe een ae ee eee 58 
Gatlin Wake oo. SUIS ss cc else ex «alee ens ss are eee a 25 
Lakes Rich, Harris, and Newcomb, and the Goodenow flow. 83 
Lake Henders0msi «+ 0s seca gis seis ote sea ee 18 
Lake Sanford and the Tahawus flow. ....-----++-+-+++> na 67 
Boreas river and Boreas pond......--+-+++s+sereererress 45 
Cedar. river... . +. soe ev 54 ole reps tsiea he oi ee eee 58 
Indian lake........-.*- BE Pines tees Pee ne ea a. 146 
Total «sical aoe es etre Die itera aetna ears Sis os 514 


Schroon river has a total catchment area above its mouth of 
570 square miles. The topography of the Schroon area is such 
as to admit of two distinct lines of treatment—either to construct 
one large dam at Tumblehead falls, about a mile below South 
Horicon, or to construct a series of 16 to 18 small dams at various 
points in the area. In either case it is possible pe — 
stantially the full flow above Tumblehead falls, and the decisior 


of which is better will turn chiefly on the question of ere 
cee out Bets a ya et the fact that it ee cost 
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ites. 
IW water DONO ce one oe ve ewe dst eevee sees b cers etees 18.9 
Hammond pond.......-.--++++++++:: Se Ee ae 11.4 
Dudley pond.......... aes ee EN iat x celahs isis aise 3.9 
Ovyershot pond....... oe ee OR Oe are 4.9 
Paradox lake.......... ON ie. 31.6 
SeeeParapon lak@s 02. 2. oo eo ee cee oe RS eee 5.6 
Be Grate pore sol. Sess st age aa OE LTE Rs ey? 
PaPOah TARO. . oc eee wate css eee Re ee es ee. pkuubake es 8.3 
Brant lakes. ge as Ys PP, hr alee oon 
Valentine pond... 2.5.07... FF Re ee re he are Sw a ae 6.7 
Schroon lake at Starbuckville. ..........e. ese eee eee rees 259 .2 
POPAES nc aches nes wees oe es Ree iG a en 478.7 

| ‘ Bees 


The area between Starbuckville and Tumblehead falls not 
available with the system of small re Servoirs is 23.3 square miles. 
The total controllable area of the upper Hudson, with the 

n of sma: reservoirs in the Schroon valley, is as follows: 


ag ee: , mrss Square : Sas 
: é miles : 


eee care an Fo ee 
Rchroon valley ... 0. + vis sce tee neces aeetas een te afer 


TOE Bae 


one large reservoir in Behiteon Palle the. total catch: : e 
is. increased to 1206 square miles. y =paiots : 
m of 2 eee reservoirs: outlined in oe oer 
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The foregoing estimates were made early in 1896 and due to 
change in conditions, they would be considerably increased in 
1904. 

A general estimate of the cost of the single large reservoir in 
Schroon valley shows that with a dam at Tumblehead falls 59 
feet in hight there would be impounded 15,925,000,000 cubic 
feet. The preliminary estimate indicates a total cost of $840,- 
000, and a later survey indicates about $1,000,000. The final 
revision of the estimate on completion of the investigation may 
show a somewhat larger figure than this. Even if the cost were 
to be $1,100,000, it would still be exceedingly cheap storage, the 
cost for 15,925,000,000 cubic feet being on this basis only $69.14 
per million cubic feet stored. 

In order to appreciate fully the low cost of these reservoirs, it 
’ may be mentioned that reservoirs for municipal water supplies - 
frequently cost from $5000 to $10,000 per million cubic feet 
stored. In specially unfavorable cases the cost is even higher 
than this—it may be as high as $12,000 to $15,000 per million 
cubic feet stored. Small reservoirs sometimes cost from $6000 
to $8000 per 1,000,000 gallons stored. 

The dam at Tumblehead falls would be located just below the 
outlet of Brant lake, the elevation of the water surface of which 
is 801 feet. The flow line of the proposed reservoir has been 
placed at an elevation of 840 feet, thus giving a depth of 39 feet 
over the surface of Brant lake, a depth of 33 feet over the sur- 
face of Schroon lake, and a depth of 20 feet over Paradox lake. 
With the reservoir full or nearly full, there would be continuous 
navigation from the head of Brant lake to the head of Paradox 
lake of about 35 miles. The villages of South Horicon, Barton- 
ville, Starbuckville, and parts of Pottersville and Chester are 
within the flow line of this reservoir. - 

Indian lake is another large reservoir on the headwaters of 
Hudson river, that has been described on a preceding page. 

Piseco lake is another large reservoir which may be con- 
structed on the upper Hudson at low cost. It is estimated that 
a storage of 1,725,000,000 cubic feet may be made at an expendi- 
ture of $70,000, or at an average cost per million cubic feet 
stored of $40. , . : 
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Without going further into detail, the following may be given 
as the approximate storage of the upper Hudson system, worked 
out to 1904. 


Cubic feet 
Storage of Sacandaga and main Hudson river 
catchment areas, not including Boreas river 
reservoir, Boreas pond, Indian lake, and Piseco 
. Lo a Se ee ee 14,364,000,000 
Boreas river reservoir and Boreas pond........-- 1,111,000,000 
Tate ak eect St et Gee ee Ss 4,468,000,000 
PisecOda lees oe si ae OE ieee 1,725,000,000 
Schroon valley ... 2.2.0. cess ece ese ec ewes ecces ; 15,925,000,000 
LEG 2 Se en gaara a a Oat 4,000,000,000 
COT IT VUNG Hoopes ae SE iS, o aro ines ois tne epaoigitsnah 10,000,000,000 
, —————— 
Lit | ee eT eee ie eee in ee yr 51,593,000,000 . 


A es ed 


; This storage is considered sufficient, in eaten with the 

natural flow of the unregulated portion of the river, to maintain 
Fs at) Mechanicville a flow of at least 4,500 cubic feet per second 
during the entire year. 

The general investigations indicate that there js an oppor- 

tunity io make a large reservoir on Sacandaga river by the erec- 


tion of a dam at Conklinville. The available storage of sucha 
reservoir is from 8,000,000,000 to 10,000 ,000,000 cubic feet. Tt is. oe : 
taken in the preceding tabulation at 10, 000, 000,000 cubic feet. — ney 32 


There is also an opportunity to construct on the main | Hudson 
“= at Hadley, just above the mouth of the Sacandaga, another 
reservoir of about 4,000,000,000 cubic feet capacity at a point 
e the natural conditions for constructing such a sown “Yaak 
_ At the site of the proposed dam the river s ga 
< bottom, with precipitous banks nearly forty fest ae 


about one hundred feet apart. The material fo Ls 


h Petes is patarfad to the RAT Reports on 
in Annu oon of State Enginee 
96. rt to Me 
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permanent stone dam exists in the vicinity, with an opportunity 
to construct a wasteway over natural rock at one side. 
Inasmuch as all the storage except that of the Sacandaga area 
would pass through the Hadley reservoir, its construction would 
simplify the management of the system very greatly. In the 
summer season, as long as there is any storage above to be 
drawn upon, this reservoir could be kept nearly full and just the 
right quantity drawn out from day to day to keep the river at 
the assumed flow of 4500 cubic feet a second at Mechanicyille. 
The Water Storage Commission made surveys for several 
reservoirs on the Hudson river, but as there is nothing of inter- 
est about any of these, no special mention is made of them here. 
Effect of proposed storage on river flow. The foregoing quan- 
tities of storage have been fixed upon on the basis that the water 
yield of the year of minimum stream flow will furnish a storage 
of at leayt 12 inches, the flow line of the reservoirs themselves 
being located with reference to holding back 13.5 inches. If, 
howeyer, one examines the tables of runoff of the Hudson at 
Mechanicville, and of precipitation in the catchment, it is seen 
that much greater yields can be expected in an average year. 
From this point of view, it may be asked, Why not make the 
reservoirs somewhat larger than merely sufficient for the wants 
of the year of minimum flow and carry some water over from one 
year to another, thus more nearly attaining an absolute regula- 
tion of the river—not for a single year, but for a series of years? 
The chief objection to this method of procedure is that experi- 
ence with other large reservoir systems is against other than a 
moderate development on this line, it having been repeatedly 
found that however high the flow line, reservoirs are likely to be 
nearly empty at the beginning of the storage period of the mini- 
mum year. Experience indicates that the rainfall and stream 
‘flow move in cycles, there being in each cycle several successive 
years of flow above the average. The demands for water tend to 
increase during the years of plenty, until those in charge appar- 
ently forget there will ever be a deficiency. The best practice, 
therefore, is to locate the flow line with reference to about the 
minimum yield, thus forcing an economy in the use of water 
from the beginning. By proceeding in this way provision may 
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Plate 15. 


b 


A. The dam at Mechanicville with flash boards in place. 


B. The present dam at Fort Edward. Bs, 
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be made for carrying over moderate quantities of water from the 
latter end of the year more effectually than in any other way. 
An exception has been made to this general proposition in the 
ease of Schroon valley reservoir, discussed in detail on another 


page. 


TaspLE No. 86—MEAN PRECIPITATION ON THE UPPER HUDSON CATCHMENT AREA 
(In inches) 


es le") ete Je le is rs 
ads] 2 Ss eS a S S 
a|\ ag e875] & bl dbl|oh| blob] a 
MONTH a S| 2| gq | of | ES! BS g Beles 
, | @ | & (Sesi 22/ 8 | 8°) 9°) 8°) 5° aS] % 
re] n 2 mi -} vo el ss % 5 a q 
S =| BA |820| & a I g = 
oie |S gen) 6 | STE V4 [2 la leis 
goes ee ee ee pe Scheel Sls 
(1) @ |@ | @®|@ | ® |_@ | | @ | do | Gb | a2) | G3) 
December.......-- 2711 3.19 | 2.75 | 8.01 | 4.31 | 3.57 | 2.14 | Z91 | 2.36 | 2.78 | 2.48 | 2.92 
January -.2...,| 2.75 | 8-26 | 3.60 | 3.03 | 3.36 | 8.88 | 2.85 | 3.30 | 3.36 2.69 | 2.08 | 2.99 
February .. 949 | 3.03 | 2:22 | 2.64 | 2.83 | 3.60 | 2.43 | 2.86) 2.61 | 2.06 | 1.42 | 2.56 
March.. 5°79 | 2:72 | 2.94 | 2.50 | 2.94 | 2.52 | 1.78 | $.63 | 2.12 | 2.36 | 1.74 | 2.48 
= Rees 3°80 | 2:15 | 2.09 | 2.14 | 2.02 | 2.39 | 1.91 | 2793 | 8.36 | 2.53 | 2.13 | 2.48 
eee ae 3.62 | 3.10 | 3.05 | 3.14 | 3.17 | 4.46 | 2.79 | 3.45,7°3.65 | 3.04 | 3.47 | 8.38 
Storage period .|17.09 |17.35 15.85 |16.47 |18.63 |20.42 713-40 {19.08 17.46 |15.46 |18.32 | 16.76 
a a maf Lor | 2.83 | 2.89 | 2.99 | 8.24 | 3.88 | 3.42 | 4.20 | 4.66 | 4.29) 3.21) 3.67 
499 | 3.25 | 3.61 | 3.53 | 3.44 | 3.83 | 3.67 | 4.01 | 3.91 | 4.21 | 3.63) 3.78 
“*"5"] 3°96 | 4.17 | 4:21 | 4.20 | 3.91 | 5.07 | 2.85 | 8.14 | 8.98 | 3.66 | 2.97 3.79 
* wing period|12.32 |10.25 |10.71 |10.75 |10.59 |12.78 9.94 {11.35 |12.55 [12.16 | 9.81 | 11.25 
: Sep. mber........| 3-43 | 2.96 | 3.00 | 3.18 | 8.51 | 3.57 | 2.84 | 2.87 "3.97 | 3.08 | 2.67 | 3.12 
cP ODer | 3.38 | 2-36 | 2.49 | 2.60 | 8.41 | 3.06 | 3.29 | 3.20 | 3.60 | 3.56 3:90 | 3.15 
November .......,| 3.08 | 8.24 | 3.56 | 8.26 | 2.84 | 3.46 | 2.94 | 3.33 | 3.20 2.46 | 2.88 | 3.11 
Replenishing i 
period|i0.09 | 8.56 9.05 | 8.99 | 9.76 |10.09 | 9.07 | 9.49 |10.16 9.11 | 8.45 | 9.38 
Yearly total. .|39.50 (36.16 5.11 36.22 [38.98 |43.29 [32.41 [89.92 |40.17 (36.73 31.58 37.39 


Albany from 1825 to 1895; at Glens Falls, from 1879 to 1895; at Keene Valley, from 1879 
to 1895 ; in western Massachusetts, from 1887 to 1895; in northern plateau, from 1889 to 
- —-: 1895; at Lowville academy, from 1827 to 1848; at Johnstown academy, from 1828 to 
—  —- 18455 at Cambridge academy, from 1827 to 1839; at Fairfield academy, from 1828 to 
eee 164975 at Granville academy, from 1885 to 1849; the mean of Albany, Glens Falls and 
- Keene Valley, from 1879 to 1895. Although the foregoing figures are here given in 

detail, later studies indicate that the mean rainfall of the northern plateau as defined 
State Meteorological Bureau is the pest rainfall record to apply to the upper 


area. 


The figures in the above table are obtained by averaging the results obtained at ; 


sed regulation of the Hudson river has been provi: 
ged on the basis of maintaining a flow of at least — S 


, 
. 
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designed on the basis of giving to the stream at least 0.5 inch 
on the catchment area per month With 0.45 cubic foot per 
second per square mile always flowing away from the controlled 
catchment area, the natural flow of the unregulated portion will 
usually furnish an additional amount sufficient to keep the river, 
during the storage period, up to nearly the assumed 4500 cubic 
feet per second at Mechanicville; or in case of extreme low water 
in winter other reservoirs may be relied upon to assist in the 


manner already pointed out. 

On the basis of 12 to 14 inches available storage, there may be, 
with 0.5 inch per month always going to the stream, a possible 
total requirement for the year of from 15 to 18 inches. 

Table No. 61 shows that the total flow for the year 1895 was 
only 17.46 inches, or in that year there might have been a shortage, 
if the reservoir system had been in operation, of perhaps 0.5 inch. 
Any such shortage would necessarily have been carried over 
from the year 1894, when, in November, there was a runoff of 
. 1.58 inches. Allowing 0.5 inch to the stream from the November 

rainfall alone there would have been 1.08 inches remaining in 
the reservoirs to be carried over to 1895. 

Summary of Hudson river reservoirs. In conclusion, it may be 
said that it is entirely feasible to construct a system of reser- 
voirs in the upper Hudson valley, and such system may be 
designed with reference to the full capacity storage of at least 
1300 square miles of area, or 47 per cent of the total area above 
Glens Falls. Such control would result in the material reduc- 
tion of floods at Glens Falls and other points. 

The proposed total storage of 45,593,000,000 cubic feet would 
maintain 4500 cubic feet per second flow, as well as supply the 
other necessary demands, in the driest season of the gaging 
period. The discharge measurements show that whereas the 
minimum unregulated flow at Glens Falls is as low as 700 cubic 
feet per second for a monthly mean, with the storage carried out, 

_ the probable monthly mean flow at Glens Falls will be at least 
3000 to 3600 cubic feet per second. The minimum regulated flow 
of 4500 cubic feet per second at Mechanicville will increase the 
Jow-water depth in the Hudson river at Albany about 1.5 feet. 


1This is the same basis as discussed ona preceding page for Salmon r: 
reservoir. 0.5 inch per month is 0.45 cubic foot per second per square mile. = 
" ‘4 ‘ . a 7 “ty, 
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The diversion of water for the use of Champlain canal is an 
injury to the waterpower at Glens Falls and lower points on the 
river. Since waterpower is much cheaper than steampower, 
the taking of the water of the river away from the manufac- 
turers is a serious matter. In the fourteen years from 1882 to 
1895 the use of waterpower on Hudson river increased 237 per 
cent. <a 

The upper Hudson storage system is estimated to cost in 1904 
from $80 to $100 per million cubic feet stored, a sum consider- 
ably less than the cost of many other systems. 


Storage Reservoirs on Schroon River 


In 1900 the writer reported to the Merchants’ Association of 
New York in regard to a reservoir for a water supply to that 
, city to be located on Schroon river. The scope o this report 
was as follows: g, A ais 
1) The discussion of a project for supp ng five hundred 
million (500,000,000) gallons daily {775 cubic feet per second) 
of pure water from a single large reservoir to be located on 
‘Sc hroon river. - 3% 
2) The supplying of ies same queneey. from Lake George and 
-Schroon river. ‘ 
3) In addition to the storage reservoirs, from which the city 


supply of pure water would be drawn, these two projects further era . 
included compensating reservoirs large enough to compensate ne 
for amount of water abstracted for supply of Greater New York. ace 


ea 4) The discussion of a project for supplying a large quantity a is 
of stored water to Hudson river, in order to hold the point of 8 
upward flow of salt water ee tidal action as far down 
Lm as practicable. ' 
: ollowing are the main oni Seedien in the report to 
nts’ Association: ; f 
flows into Hudson river just above Thurman 
en Be north of PAHS te e catchment 
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In order to show the approximate relative proportions of 
virgin forest, culled area, from which merchantable softwood 
timber has been removed, together with the cleared and water 
areas of Schroon river catchment, the following data have been 
compiled from several of the United States Geological Survey’s 
topographical sheets, including territory either wholly or partly 
within Schroon river catchment : 


Virgin Culled Cleared Water Total 

forest, area, area, area, area, 

square square square square square 

Topographic sheet miles miles miles miles miles 
Bolton esseeate a ec rars co epoecee eens 153.00 43.55 19.85 216.4 
Paradox lake:t ges store eee 171.55 38.60 5.35 215.5 
Schroon: lake... iswere eles 1G 182.10 35.80 6.50 215.5 
Total ices ow detente 1.10 506.65 117.95 31.70 647.4 


The large water area of the Bolton sheet is due to the fact that 
this sheet includes a considerable portion of Lake George. 
Aside from this, the Bolton, Paradox lake and Schroon lake 
sheets, covering a total area of 647.4 square miles, are considered 
to be—as regards forestation—fairly illustrative of Schroon 
river catchment area. The figures show that the cleared area 
is only about 18 per cent of the whole. The northern part of 
Schroon river catchment area, which is included in Mount Marey 
and Elizabethtown sheets, is substantially all in timber, and for 
the entire catchment area probably the cleared surface does not 
exceed about 15 per cent. 

The topography of Schroon river catchment area is rugged. 
The low-water surface elevation of Schroon lake is 807+ T. W., 
and the extreme northern tributaries issue from the base of the 
highest mountains of the State. 

The foregoing brief statements in regard to physical character- ~ 
istics of Schroon river catchment area show that it is an ideal 
region from whence to draw a municipal water supply. The 
forest covered granitic rocks and interspersed sand areas insure 
a water of extreme purity, and when we further take into ac-_ 
count the economy of reservoir construction which can here be 
attained we have a combination of favorable conditions only 
rarely excelled. ; 

An approximate estimate made in 1895, before all the condi- 
tions were known, placed the cost of Schroon valley reservoir— 


Plate 16. 


B. Dam where gagings are made at Little Falls. 


~~ 
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when developed up to a storage of 13.5 inches on the catchment 
area—at $840,000. This was for a water storage reservoir 
purely, and did not include clearing and stripping of margins 
any further than that cutting and burning of standing timber 
was provided for. Investigations made in 1896 indicated more 
expense for foundation of dam at Tumblehead falls than 
assumed in 1895. Moreover, for a storage reservoir for regula- 
tion of stream flow purely, nothing was allowed for sanitary 
protection of catchment or for removal of buildings along or 
near new margins. 

The estimates herewith submitted take into account all these 
several items, as well as an allowance for present labor condi- 
tions and price of materials in the State of New York. 

- In the first report on upper Hudson surveys (1895) the writer 
discussed extensively the question of proper hight of flow line 
% for upper Hudson reservoir system, reaching, the conclusion that 
1 for stream regulation 13.5 inches in depth on the catchment area 
was the approximate figure. This is about as large a storage 
as can be ponded at the several upper Hudson sites. At Tumble- 
head falls, however, there is apparently no reason why the 
development may not be carried higher, and the present study 
for a pure-water reservoir has accordingly been based upon a 
development of storage up to 18 inches in depth on the tributary 
catchment area of 518 square miles. Such development gives a 
: total storage of 21,662,000,000 cubic feet (162,248,380,000 gallons) 
and will utilize, during a series of years, substantially the entire. 
4 flow of the stream. 
To accomplish this result ‘ie uniform outflow from the reser- 
_ yoir has been taken at 500,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours; 
“ig r, for even figures, at 775 cubic feet per second. It is easy ee 
rnish this quantity from a single reservoir, although it is 
fix the flow line higher than 13.5 inches. see 
-ghow the effect of drawing 775 cubic feet per 
usly from such a reservoir in ‘Schroon valley, — 
been prepared. The data are (1) the naieek sees 
» twelve years 1888-1899, inclusive; and (2) 
) | ego has Ley made b 
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carried along through each water year, to the end of November 
1899. 

This computation shows that for a storage of 18 inches on 
the catchment area and a uniform outflow of 775 cubic feet per 
second the total waste in the twelve-year period would have 
been only 18.81 inches. A similar computation has been made 
for a storage of 13.5 inches and uniform outflow of 650 cubic 
feet per second, in which the waste would have been 55.36 inches 
amounting to a mean waste per year of 4.61 inches. 

The distance from Hadley to proposed site of Schroon valley 
barrage at Tumblehead falls—measured along the thread of 
Hudson and Schroon valleys—is about 29 miles. Of this about 
14 miles is in Schroon valley. The village of Warrensburg, 
with a population of about 1000 in 1900, lies on Schroon 
river, three miles above its mouth. At and in the vicinity of 
this place waterpower to the extent of 1627, met horsepower 
(2167 gross horsepower) has been developed’o on Schroon river. 
The largest block of power at a single point is at the dam of 
the Schroon River Pulp Company, one and one half miles below 
Warrensburg, where 1086 net horsepower are in use. Owing to 
the equalizing effect of Schroon lake, these powers are all fairly 
permanent except at the pulp mill, which is sometimes short of 
water in late summer and fall months. 

The water-surface elevation of Schroon river at its mouth, y 
near Thurman, is approximately 620+T.W. At Tumblehead™ 
falls the elevation is about 780+T. W. There is, therefore, a 
total fall of 160 feet between Tumblehead falls and mouth of 
stream. Of this 39 feet is included in the dams at Warrensburg 
village and the Schroon River Pulp Company’s power, leaving 
121 feet still undeveloped. It seems very desirable, in case~ 

-  $Schroon yalley reservoir is constructed, that the waterpower 
possibilities of the stream be preserved. A uniform outflow of 
775 cubic feet per second would yield, on 121 feet fall, 10,639 
gross horsepower. = 
In order to preserve present waterpowers and ultimately 
utilize the undeveloped fall, it would be necessary to let the 
water discharged from the reservoir at Tumblehead falls flow 
down the present channel of Schroon river to a diversion weir, to | 
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be located just above the mouth, at which point a conduit of 
775 cubic feet per second capacity would begin. This diversion 
weir would be sixteen miles above Hadley, but it is considered 
that the additional cost of extending the conduit this distance 
would be compensated for by the keeping of pure Schroon river 
water entirely separate from balance of Hudson river water. 
In proposing such separation it is not intended to imply that 
Hudson river water at Hadley is not suited for a public supply. 
In any case upper Hudson water is very pure, but due to relatively 
somewhat more extensive swamp areas to north of mouth of 
Schroon river, Hudson river water at Hadley, as a whole, is not 
equal to that of Schroon river. The purifying effect of wind and 
sunlight on the extended water areas of Schroon, Brant and Para- 
dox lakes is taken into account in reaching this conclusion. 
Another important reason for extending conduit to diversion 
weir just above mouth of Schroon river may be found in consider- 
ing that much the cheapest way to reimburse waterpower owners 
on Hudson river for diversion of 775 cubic feet per second will be 
by constructing compensation reservoirs. Some of these would 
be located on Sacandaga river, which flows into Hudson river at 
Hadley, but nevertheless several would be on main North. river 
above Thurman. If proposed additional water supply of Greater 
New York were taken at Hadley, then all compensating reservoirs 
should be thoroughly cleared and stripped, the same as is pro- 
posed for Schroon valley reservoir. Even after completion of 
such extensive work, the conditions at several reservoir sites to 
north of Thurman are not such as to yield an ideal water without 
filtration. There are extensive muck areas which now discolor the 
water and taint it with an offensive odor. Filtration would, of 
course, make any of these waters ideal, and probably for a thor- 
ough study of the project in all of its phases estimates should be 
worked out showing approximate cost of taking 775 cubic feet 
per second at Hadley, with all stripping of reservoirs omitted, 


but including the cost of a filtration plant capable of handling 775 


cubic feet per second. As regards quality of the municipal 
supply, such treatment would place this project essentially on a 


par with the Vyrnwy supply for Liverpool, where the water of a — 
sparsely populated mountainous area is filtered, largely to remove 


vegetable discoloration. 


rrr: 
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If Schroon river water is taken into conduit just above mouth 
of stream, the sewage of Warrensburg village and the manufac- 
turing establishments would be properly carried in a close conduit 
or pipe to a point below the diversion weir. The estimates for 

sanitary protection include the cost of the necessary special 
constructions for this purpose. 

There is considerable summer population about Schroon, Brant, 
Paradox and other lakes of Schroon area, and the estimates for 
sanitary protection further include cost of properly caring for 
waste products at hotels, cottages, etc. 

The following presents the main points of comparison for dams 
at Tumblehead falls, storing 13.5 and 18.0 inches on the catchment 
area, respectively : 


Riorace _ | Area of water surfaces. 
a cs ee, Storage, Elevation Hight of i of full reservoir 
catchment in cubic feet tisk eae lz 
area al Acres Sq. miles 
(1) (2) (3) (4) * (5) (6) 
13.5 16, 246, 000, 000 840.6 60.0 14, 800 23.1 
18.0 21, 662, 000, 000 850.5 70.0 16, 900 26.4 


By reference to the United States Geological Survey’s topo- 
graphic sheets, the significance of these figures may be easily 
appreciated. 

In order to insure thorough control of the margins, it is sug: 
gested that an area of 50 square miles should be taken. The 
estimate includes such taking. 

The following is the estimated cost of constructing Schroon. 
valley pure water reservoir and diversion weir, with necessary 
gate houses, ae protection and other special constructions : 


BIIEAAMIAGES ....-. 0. eee sees ene n eter ltts $1,000,000 
Clearing and stripping.......--++11e-0eeeeet ree 500, 000 
Dam at Tumblehead falls..........++++++ Pe Seiaees xs 600,000 
Diversion weir ...........--- ee Oe ee 250,000 
Sanitary Peeccon,. ES Set atic Ps og way 2 ON UNG 
Miscellaenous .........--++e-+eeee Pee ae a Ss 350,000 


Pei oe oe, ee ee veneees aetaes ; $3,000,000 : —” 
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The data for the preceding estimate are not very complete, but 
it is believed that the sum of $3,000,000 is large enough to meet 
somewhat adverse conditions. 

The construction of Schroon valley reservoir as here proposed 
would submerge several villages, of which the cost is included in 
land damages. 

With a total storage of 21,662,000,000 cubic feet and total cost 
of $3,000,000, the cost per million cubic feet stored becomes 
roundly $138.50. In the same way the cost per million gallons 
stored becomes about $18.50. 

Schroon valley reservoir no injury to waterpower on Hudson 
river. The foregoing discussion of Schroon valley reservoir pro- 
ject shows that not only may all injury to existing waterpower 
in Schroon valley be obviated, but that 10,639 gross horsepower 
may be permanently created there. With Hadley dam ulti- 
mately constructed, as proposed in the upper Hudson report of 
1895, there would be stillwater in Hudson river from mouth of 
Schroon river to Hadley. Inasmuch as Hadley dam is intended 
as a regulator of upper Hudson reservoir system, without any 
special waterpower development connected therewith, no injury 


to waterpower above Hadley on account of diversion of 775 - 


cubic feet per second would occur. But from the regulating dam 
down the Hudson river waterpowers would suffer, but not to 


the extent of the value of 775 cubic feet per second for the whole 


year. Broadly, the proposition takes this form: On account of 
large temporary storage on Schroon, Brant and Paradox lakes, 
the mean summer flow of Schroon river is higher than it would 
otherwise be for the given catchment area. Taking into account 
this natural advantage, what injury can be done to Hudson river 
waterpowers from Hadley to Troy by the continuous diversion 
of 775 cubic feet per second, the quantity so diverted to be 
drawn, not from the natural flow of the river, but from a large 
storage reservoir substantially regulating the entire flow for a 
series of years? 

In answering this question we must take into account the 
character of the waterpower development on Hudson river. 
The most of it is 24-hour power used for pulp-grinding and paper- 
making. Pulp may be ground in high-water flow and stored for 


use in months of minimum flow. This circumstance has led to — 


—_ 


Se age 


a 


Plate 17. 


Sca/e of Miles 
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Catchment area of Schroon river. 
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development of Hudson river waterpowers to far beyond the 
low-water flow of the stream. 

Without going into an elaborate discussion at this time, it 
is considered that under existing conditions to substantially 
divert the entire flow of Schroon river would be fairly equivalent 
to taking from 500 to 600 cubic feet per second from all water- 
powers on the Hudson river from the George West paper mill at 
Hadley to Troy. This does not mean that 600 cubic feet per sec- 
ond would be taken away in the low-water months, but that for 
an average of all years the runoff of Schroon catchment area is 
equivalent to about 500 to 600 cubic feet continuously when 
applied to Hudson river waterpowers. As a provisional figure, 
accurate enough for present purposes, we may use 550 cubic feet 
per second. The following tabulation shows in column (4) the 
net power at 75 per cent efficiency of 550 cubic feet per second 


of water on the stated heads: te = 


Net power at ao Ree 


a 
; « Approximate asia if ia ed 
: Designation of Dam oor oe er Hed aloe oe of 550 oF ornad 
wheels | 2Ctually devel- | cubic feet per. | (8) and (4) 
oped in 18 second 
Pe ud 
beet 2G) | @) (3) (4) (5)3 
George West, Hadley...- 18 Seely oo0) 845 505 2 
| Palmer’s Falls. .......++% 83 14, 500 3, 897 10, 608 cae 
Canal feeder dam....... 10 to 12 1, 450 515 985 a < 
me Glens Halls... ..c.c.. 16 to 38 7,931 1, 784 6, 147 Me 
Me Sandy Hill. ..:.-.6.- 02. 12 1,298 564 729 ie 
me Baker's Falls. ......-.-.. 58 = 3-500) 2, 724 I Oe ar 
ealort Edward........96- 9: 18 6, 893 845 5, 548° 


F fli INTIS ee, Gene age ae 


180) ; “pulp and Paper Company’s mill is 18 feet; at the aa 
{is from 8 to.10 feats ISIS bs 
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In the fall of 1898 the writer gathered the statistics of water- 
power on Black river, where a total of 55,360 net horsepower 
is in use in 93 manufacturing establishments of yarious sorts 
and kinds. Of these 36 are papermills using 46,587 net horse- 
power. The approximate total value of the annual product of © 
the 86 paper mills was found to be $5, 242,620, whence the aver- 
age value of the annual product per net horsepower becomes 
$112.50. Similar statistics have not been gathered for Hudson 
river, where the mills are fewer in number, but so much larger 
than on Black river that the annual product approximates 
$8,000,000 in value. Undoubtedly the cost of manufacturing in 
large, thoroughly equipped modern mills is less than in small 
mills, and the writer provisionally places the value of the annual 
product of Hudson river paper mills, per net horsepower actually 
used, at $135. On both Black and Hudson rivers the mills them- 
selves grind a large proportion of the pulp used, and when this 
is done the net profits of the paper business, over and above 
interest on invested capital and all other fixed charges, may be 
assumed to range from 10 to 15 per cent. We will take 
12 per cent as an average. On this basis the net annual profit 
on each net horsepower in use at Hudson river papermills 
becomes $16.20, which at 5 per cent represents a capitalized value 
of $324. In the absence of more exact data, and for the pur- 
_ poses of this discussion, we will use this figure as representing 
the approximate value of a net horsepower on Hudson river. 
At this rate, the value of 14,695 horsepower becomes $4,761,180, 


which is the approximate damage to the Hudson river water- — 


powers from Hadley to Troy to result from yakne ES cad ; E 
Se ee ee eae roon eet 
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Thus far the trend of legal decisions in the State of New York 
and in the United States generally has been against compensa- 
tion in kind in water diversion cases. Our courts have usually 
held that money compensation may be exacted in such cases. 
But on the Hudson river, where water rights are not only appreci- 
ating in value rapidly, but are furthermore mostly held by strong 
. manufacturing corporations, it is possible ‘that the principle of 
compensation in kind could be applied by simple agreement with 
the present owners. At any rate, we may assume for present 
purposes that this is true, and accordingly briefly discuss a sys- 
tem of compensating reservoirs large enough to supply 500 to 
600 cubic feet per second, either continuously or so far as might 
appear necessary after a more thorough study of the regimen of 
the stream. 
With Hudson river runoff, the capacity ac ‘a reservoir capable 
of certainly furnishing 650 cubic feet per fecond continuously ate 
j should be, roundly, 16,000,000,000 cubic feetye’’ ‘To furnish 550 
cubic feet per second continuously about 12,000,000, 000 cubic feet 
would answer. The location and approximate cost of a series 
of reservoirs for this purpose would be as follows: 


: 3 ; Tribut: 
Name of Location, - a catchment Estimated 
_ Reservoir on what stream cubic feet - ae aie cost 
” rl ee 5 

Conklinville....| Sacandaga river.| 10,000, 000, 000 900 $1, 400, 000 ho 2 
Lake Pleasant. .| Sacandaga river. 4: 400, 000, 000. 45 anh 0, 000 es 
_ Piseco lake..... Sacandaga river. i 725, 000, 000 55 100, 000 : ogee 
‘Arietta flow....| Sacandaga river.| 1, 400, 000, 000 40 80, 000 dg 
Wakely flow...| Cedar river...... i819, 000, 000 68 150, 000 ee 
Boreas and Che-| __ we 
ney ponds....| Boreas river..... 1,411,000, 000° 45 160, 000 ies 
Sakae ; SS eS ee ; as 
5 cic y IOs CEES AOC es ae 17, 755,000,000 | ...--+---- $2, 000, 000 it 


: le reservoir, it is Saaidtied that the “pies ae 
e of 17,755,000,000 cubic feet would considerably — 3h 
ee the basis LS outlined—for ¢ the Wee ers 


a 
] 
ae; 
~+ 
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The total estimated cost, as per the preceding, of $2,000,000 is 
based on present labor conditions, etc. in the State of New York. 
So far as the writer can determine with the data at hand, 
$2,000,000 will construct the compensating reservoirs proposed in 
the foregoing. 

Inasmuch as four of these reservoirs are located in Sacandaga 
river catchment, which stream is tributary to the Hudson river 
below proposed Hadley regulating reservoir, that reservoir is not 
included in present series. 

The following shows the difference in cost between paying 
waterpower damages and providing a system of compensating 


reservoirs : 

Waterpower damages .......+.s+ee seer eter eeeres $4,761,180 

Yost of compensating reservoirs......--+-+++ssee0> 2,000,000 
Difference 3.020. oa ee a ee $2,761,180 


With the system of compensating reservoirs the total estimated 
cost of reservoir system for supply of 77 
becomes $4,000,000. But if waterpower damages were to be paid 
in money, as per the foregoing, the approximate figure becomes 
$7,761,180. For even figures, we may take the latter at $8,000,000. 

If, however, we assume that, owing to legal difficulties, not only 
the principle of compensation in kind can not be applied, but that 
a partial taking of the properties is impracticable, it follows 
that the amount to be paid on account of the proposed diversion 
of 775 cubic feet per second—supplied from a single large reser- 
voir substantially controlling the entire flow of Schroon river— 
becomes considerably greater. The data are not at hand for 
accurately estimating the full value of the several properties 
affected, but from casual examination the provisional figure of 
from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 may be assumed. In any case, 
if the entire properties were acquired by the City of New York, 
apparently the rational procedure would be to make such reserva- 
tions as might seem necessary in order to secure the city’s right 
to 775 cubic feet per second, or any other quantity fixed upon, 
and to then sell the properties subject to such reservation. By 
proceeding on this line the City of New York ought to be able to 


5 cubic feet per second "7 
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acquire the right to draw 775 cubic feet of water per second at a 
cost not exceeding the sum of $4,761,180, previously found. As 
an alternative proposition, the city might build the compensation 
storage and realize the full value of the property when sold. 
Water supply for New York city from Lake George. About 
1880 the New York and Hudson Valley Aqueduct Company was 
incorporated to construct a water supply from Lake George and 
upper Hudson for New York and other cities of lower Hudson 
valley. Reports on this project were made by Col. J. T. Fanning, 
chief engineer, under dates of December 1881, and November 
1884. Colonel Fanning proposed to divert Hudson river above 
Glens Falls, utilizing the extended area of Lake George for storing 
flood-flows. In this way it was considered that a supply of 
1,500,000,000 gallons per day could, if necessary, be obtained 
(2315 cubic feet per second). Since Colonel Fanning’s reports 
are readily obtainable, space will not be takef, to _give his con- 
clusions in detail. The following are the mainyélements of the 
_ Lake George project, as deduced from the e topographic sheets of 
Pa the United States Geological Survey: 


ie of lake surface above tidewater.. 323.0 feet 


Catchment area, including water surface. 229.0 square miles 
Area of water surface............+.4.05- 43.4 square miles 
Area Of so0 COREE. .<.. 6-56. 5600 ene 49.2 square miles aie 
_ Storage between 323 +T. W. and 340..... 21,043,398,540 cubic feet —__ Se 


o 


c. piake George is surrounded by mountains rising to an altitude 
yf from 1500 to 2700 feet above tidewater. There is little special 
k cage of the rainfall, but it can not be materially different 
from that of the Hudson river catchment area. The outlet is at 
rorthern end of the lake, and has a fall in a distance of about 
of 222 feet, which is largely utilized in paper making, infor- my 
at nd indicating a total development of from 4000 to Rae 
_ Taking the yalue of waterpower as pre- oF 
e to Lake George outlet waterpowers may 
)0. But since the entire properties would . 
case, estimate that the final ae Ga 
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‘face from 17 to 20 feet. The taking of an additional strip, for 
sanitary protection, as in Schroon valley, would include nearly all 
of these, as well as the village of Caldwell. 

‘Basing the Lake George project on 775 cubic feet per second 
supply, the same as for Schroon valley, it is found that from 300 
to 350 cubic feet per second would come from the Lake George 
catchment area. The balance can be obtained from Schroon 
yalley by a tunnel through the intervening ridge at a point above 
Warrensburg, where the distance across is only 3.25 miles (17 ,160 
linear feet). A diversion weir with proper regulating head- 
works would be required on Schroon river. The elevation of | 
Schroon river at the point of diversion is about 670 feet. With 
Lake George taken at 323 feet, the difference becomes 347 feet. 

For several months of each year the runoff of Schroon river 
exceeds 550 cubic feet per second, the mean runoff for four years 
being 1112 cubic feet per second. Hence, a mean of 550 cubic 
feet per second could be diverted into Lake George and still leave 
Hudson river waterpowers substantially unimpaired> The con- 
necting tunnel should therefore have a capacity of about 2600 E 
to 2800 cubic feet per second in order to divert the full flood-flows. 
‘The following is an approximaite estimate of cost of Lake George 
storage with diversion tunnel from Schroon valley, etc.: 


Land damages, Lake George. -..--.-+++sess5rrtte $1,500,000 
‘ain. at, foot of Linke George. mivyic.ox-8¥ 24 teen 200,000 


ater rights on Lake George outlet. o-nukss-n**5 2,000,000 
Ag y protection........5+ser sere Rie awe Hata 3 400,000 H 


Wi eh We Des Sg des Painted 
* Mae 


lower down than would otherwise be possible. 
In the first report on the upper Hudson surveys it is shown that 
a reservoir system may be developed capable of maintaining a flow 
at Mechanicville of 4500 cubic feet per second. The following 
tabulaltion gives the main elements of such a system of reservoirs 
so far as worked out, together with the approximate cost of the 
same, all based on 13.5 inches on the catchment except Schroon 
valley, which is taken at 18 inches: « 
a £* 
&é = 
; Estimated Biratary, ‘ 
oe Location, 2 Estimated 
Nam0.of BoseryOh -|oiress stent serenity aj) 1 O2PTT TT AE oly BEB IN'| Vegas. 
miles 
(2) ; (3) - (4) (5) 
\Sacandaga river. .| 10,000,000,000 | 900 81, 400, 000 
L .|Sacandaga river..} 1, 490,000, 000 45 110, 000 
a FPideco lake. ......:/Sacandaga river..| 1,725,000, 000 55 100, 000 
[Arietta flow....... Sacandaga river..| 1,400, 000, 000 40 80, 000 
LAGI OY. etl a e03 ¢ Main North river. 4, 000, 000, OOO ee crstner. = 750, 000 
Thirteenth pond...|Main North river. 439, 000, 000 14 160, 000 
Chain lakes .. 4... : Main North river. 1,819, 000, 000 58 45, 000 
Catlin lake........ Main North river. 784, 000, 000 Fe lijes 50, 000° 
_ Lakes Rich, Harris, : 
N ewcomb, ete...|Main North river. 2, 603, 000, 000 83 250, 000 
e Henderson. . .|Main North river. 565,000,000 | - 18 40, 000 
ee Sone Main North river.| 2,101, 000, 000 67 240, 000 
Boreas river, etc.. .|Boreas river Po coe 1, 411, 000, 000 45 160, 000 
a takai LOW isons - Cedar river....... 1,819,000,000 | 58 150, 000 
saiiienesA falls. .|Schroon river ....| 21, 662, 000,000 518 1, 700, 000 
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preferable.. The quality of Lake George water—the same as 
Schroon river—is unexceptionable. 

Reservoir system for river regulation only. This project pro- 
poses the development of storage on headwaters of the Hudson 
river in order to hold low-water flow at as high a point as possible, 
thereby driving salt water further downstream and consequently 
permitting of taking a supply from the lower Hudson by pumping 


Soe pe EE I LES aechcat a OUST OO ON O00 Mae ear $5, 235, 000 


sat wissar it at for fal 


=< 
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only general statements can be made for lack of definite data. 
Probably enough storage call be made here to give a final storage 
on Hudson and Mohawk rivers of about 75,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

The foregoing estimates of cost also take into account present 
labor conditions, etc. in New York State. The approximate cost 
storage is found to be $101. 


per million cubic feet of 
a system of réservoirs to Hudson river 


The advantages of such 
tve been so fully set forth in the preceding pages 


waterpowers he 
discussion under that head unnecessary in 


as to render further 
this place. 

Leaving for the present the possible 
account, and basing conclusions on 56,728,000,000 
say, taking into 


storage of the upper Mohawk 


river out of 
cubic feet storage on the upper Hudson, we may 
the Mohawk river and other tributaries 
anicville, that the fresh water 
to over 6000 cubic 


account low-water flow of 
of the Hudson river below Mech 
inflow of the lower Hudson river may be kept up 
At present it is occasionally somewhat less than 
2000 cubic feet per second. The effect of flows of 5000 to 6000 
cubic feet per second on the depth of water at Albany may be 
obtained from a series of diagrams of tidal fluctuations at Albany 
for the summer seasons of 1895-1898, inclusive. The first of 
these diagrams is plate VI of the first Upper Hudson Storage 
Report (1895), and the second, plate VII of the Report on 
United States Board of 


feet per second. 


Water Supply of Summit Levels to 
Engineers on Deep Waterways (1899). 

DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWERS 

Power Development at Niagara Falls 
The possibility of waterpower development at Niagara Falls 
has attracted attention for many years, the first utilization there 
haying been made in 1725, when the French erected a sawmill 
near the point where the Pittsburgh Reduction Company’s upper 
works now stand for the purpose of supplying lumber for Fort 
Niagara. Between 1725 and the early years of the present cen- 
tury little is known of the use made of Niagara Falls power 
further than that sawmills were in operation there during the 
whole period. In 1805, however, Augustus Porter built a sawmill 
on the rapids, and in 1807 Porter & Barton erected a gristmill. 


In 1817 John Witmer built another sawmill at Gill creek, and 
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in 1822 Augustus Porter built a gristmill along the rapids above 
the falls. From that year to 1885, when the lands along the river 
were taken for a State park, a considerable amount of power was 
developed by a canal which took water out of the river near the 
head of the rapids and followed along the shore nearly parallel 
with the bank of the river. Mills were built between this canal 
and the river, and a part of the 50-foot fall between the head of 
the rapids and the brink of the American Falls was thus utilized. 
A papermill was built on Bath island at an early date. 

In 1842 Augustus Porter, one of the principal mill owners at 
Niagara Falls, proposed a considerable extension of the then 
existing system of canals and races, and in January, 1847, in 
connection with Peter Emslie, he published a formal plan which 
became the subject of negotiations with Walter Bryant and Caleb 
S. Woodhull. An agreement was finally reached -by which they 
were to construct a canal and receive a plot of lana at the head 
of the canal, having a frontage of 425 feet on’ "Niagara river, 
together with a right of way 100 feet wide for the canal along its 
entire length of 4400 feet, and about 75 acres of land near the 
terminus, having a frontage on the river below the falls of nearly 
a mile. The canal constructed under this agreement passes 
through what is now the most thickly settled part of the oS of 
Niagara Falls. a 

Ground was broken by Messrs Bryant & Woodhull in 1853 and 
the work carried on for about sixteen months, when it was sus- 
pended for lack of funds. Nothing further was done until 1858, 
when Stephen Allen carried the work forward for a time; later, 
in 1861, Horace H. Day took up the matter and completed a canal 
36 feet wide, 8 feet deep, and 4400 feet long, by which the water of 
the upper river was brought to a basin near the brink of the high 
bluff of the lower river and at an elevation of 214 feet above the 
lower river. Upon the margin of this basin various mills have been ~ 
constructed, to the wheels of which water is conducted from the 

canal and discharged through the bluff into the river below. The 
first mill built on this hydraulic canal was a small gristmill, © 
erected by Charles B. Gaskill in 1870 on the site of the present 
large flouring mill of the Cataract Milling Company. 

Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing Company. 

In 1877 the hydraulic canal and-all its appurtenances were pur- 


a as as 
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chased by Jacob F. Schoellkopf and A. Chesbrough, of Buffalo, 
who organized the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufac- 
turing Company. The following is a list of companies either sup- 
plied or to be supplied with power by the Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
Power and Manufacturing Company: 


POWER FURNISHED BY NIAGARA FAL~s HybDRAULIC PowER AND MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY IN 1897 


Company Nat Business ree 
Cp ang A ol 
(a) Hydraulic power 
Central Milling Co.......-..seseeeee reese Flouring mill......--- 1, 000 
N. Wood Paper Co.....--++s+eeeeseeees an Paper and pulp een se 500 | 
Sohcelikept & Mathews Joa. aon erro d= Flouring mill.......-. 900 
Pettebone Cataract Manufacturing Co..... Se oe and pulp...-... 2, 000 
Cataract Milling Co........-.-+-- Ace Peet ite, |RE OUT, irene itaar<ta eres ent oto 400 
Niagara Falls Waterworks. ........+..+++- Kite cr wae eee PO 200 
Thomas E. McGarigle....-..----- <..es-e+} Machine shop.....---- 25 
Cliff Paper Co.<.cc.0s tities 24s see eee saps | Paper and pulp.. 2, 500 
Totalid «ciesdasenss | wa Rope Dede os gine hee ee os Sansa “a 7, 525 
- (b) Electric power = 
Pittsbur, arg Reduetion COMte eee crs Atamimum...0--e ces 3,500 
Niagara Falls and Lewiston R. R. Co.....-|..-++see0 serene etree 400 
Cliff Paper COaces Hnscte jens ns oye ere ess Paper and pulp....... 300 
- Lewiston and Youngstown R. R. Co. ......[es-suwess resets e tt Ee 200 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls Electric Light| Light and power...... 600— 
and Power Co. 
Niagara Falls Brewing Co..........+serees|earerete teases tsi cess 150 
Rodwell Manufacturing Co........+-+-.65+ | Silver maaee etGee..hs 75 
Sy pal cues Sue Fl | ert Tyee eee Sle 
aa e Co.... BeAr Scat Hooks and eyes....... 15 
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granted the right to excavate 100 feet down the face of the bank. 
In 1852, when this contract was made, the use of waterpower 
under higher heads than 100 feet was, so far as the United States 
was concerned, entirely unknown. Until recently the mills at 
Niagara Falls have not attempted to use more than 50 or 60 feet 
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The plan adopted was to widen the original channel at 
one side to 70 feet, and make the new part 14 feet deep. This 
ntirely through rock, below the water line. The 
The canal as 
bic feet per 


eanal. 


work is cut e 
enlargement of one side was completed in 1896. 
enlarged to date has a capacity of about 3000 cu 
second, giving under present conditions a total of from 40,000 to 
50,000 horsepower, the cross-section being about 400 square feet. 

In a letter from John Harper, engineer of the company, written 
under date of May 24, 1904; it is stated that the total present 
development of this company is 43,000 horsepower, and that work 
is now in progress on an additional 100,000-horsepower plant to 
be entirely located below the cliff. Of this quantity 10,000 
horsepower is by water from the company’s waterway. 

This company has a grant from the State of the right to draw 
from Niagara river as much water as can be taken through a 
canal 100 feet wide and 14 feet deep. 

To July 1, 1897, about 100,000 cubic yards of material had been 
taken out at a cost of $250,000, the average cuttings in the original 
canal from the surface of the ground to the surface of the water 
being about 8 feet. 

The development by this company is very interesting. A bulk- 
head is located at the top of the high bank with a forebay back 
of it connected with the main hydraulic canal by a shortbranch 
canal. From the forebay a large penstock leads vertically down 
the cliff to a powerhouse located directly on the shore of the 
lower river. In this power-house horizontal turbine water wheels 
are placed, with dynamos directly connected, the power therefrom 
being transmitted either to the mills on the bluff above or to 
establishments at a distance. Without taking into account the 
cost of water in the canal, the cost of the development of power 
in the way in which it is now being developed by this company 
may be placed at $35 per horsepower. 

1for further details of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power ‘and Manu- ~ 
facturing Company, see (1) Power Development of Niagara Falls, other than : 

that of the Niagara Falls Power Company, by W. G. Johnson: Trans, Engi- | 
neers’ Society of Western New York, Vol. I, No. 6 (Feb. 3; 1896); (2) _ 

Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing Company’s New Work, 

by Orrin B. Dunlap: Hlectrical Engineer, Vol. XX (Dee. 4, 1895) ; (3) 

Hydraulic Power Plant at Niagara Falls Transformed for Blectrieal Tr: 
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Niagara Falls Power Company. The Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany has developed an extensive plant on quite different lines 
from that of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufac- 
turing Company. In 1883 to 1885 Thomas Evershed, who was at 
that time division engineer of the western division of the New York 
State canals, was called on to survey Niagara Falls Park Reserya- 
tion, as provided for by act of the Legislature. This led Mr Ever- 


oes 
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Fig. 42 Niagara Falls and vicinity, showing location of the great tunnel. 


shed to spend considerable time at Niagara Falls, during which 

he conceived the project of constructing a tunnel to begin at the-— 

level of the lower river and extend under the city of Niagara Falls 

for a distance of about 24 miles. This tunnel was to be generally ~ 

parallel to the Niagara river, but at some little distance from 

it. At its head and at various points along the river from above ——- 
_ Port Day it was proposed to construct branch canals connecting 


x re 


: mission, by Orrin E. Dunlap: Western Electrician, Vol. XIX (Dec. 5, 1896) ; 
(4) Pulp Mill of the Cliff Paper Company of Niagara Falls, New York, 
by W. ©. Johnson: Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Eng., Vol. XXXII (Aug., 1894). 
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with the river and through which water could be taken, to be 
discharged upon turbine wheels placed in vertical wheel pits and 
connected with the tunnel at various points. 

The Niagara River Hydraulic Tunnel, Power and Sewer Com- 
pany of Niagara Falls was incorporated in 1886 for the purpose 
of constructing and operating, in connection with Niagara river, 
a hydraulic tunnel or subterranean sewer for public use in the 
disposal of sewage and drainage and for furnishing hydraulic 
power for manufacturing purposes in the town of Niagara Falls. 
In consideration of the public service of sewerage and drainage, 
this company was authorized to acquire land by condemnation. 

The general plan of development is described by Mr Evershed 
in a report made July 1, 1886, in which he states that the main 
tunnel would begin at a point on the lower river immediately 
north of the State reservation, with its mouth as low as high 
water below the falls would permit. From this point to half a 
mile above Port Day it should have a rise of 1 foot in 100, or 52.8 
feet per mile, and a section above Port Day equivalent to a circle 
94 feet in diameter, the tunnel gradually diminishing in size in 
accordance with the number of mills emptying tail-water into it, 
until at the upper end it would have the same area of cross section 
‘as the connecting cross tunnels.' 

The matter remained in abeyance until 1889, when the Niagara 
Falls. Power Company was organized to carry out, in effect, Mr 
Evershed’s plan. The actual work of construction was under- 
taken by the Cataract Construction Company, composed of 
William B. Rankine, Francis Lynde Stetson, Pierpont Morgan, 
Hamilton McK. Twombly, Edward A. Wickes, Morris K. Jesup, 
Darius Ogden Mills, Charles F. Clarke, Edward D. Adams, 
Charles Lanier, A. J. Forbes-Leith, Walter Howe, John Crosby 
Brown, Frederick W. Whirtridge, William K. Vanderbilt, George 
S. Bowdoin, Joseph Larocque, John Jacob Astor and Charles A. 

Sweet. This company has modified the original plans in some 
particulars, although the general scheme has been carried out. 

The plan finally determined on comprised a surface canal 250 
feet in width at its mouth on the river, 114 miles above the falls, 


Ste ek ek a ea ae me ee 
-1§ee pamphlet, Water Power at Niagara Falls, prospectus of the Niagara 


River Hydraulic Tunnel, Power and Sewer Company (1886). 
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extending inwardly 1700 feet, with an average depth of 12 feet, 
and computed to furnish water sufficient for the development of 
about 120,000 horsepower. The masonry walls of this canal are 
pierced at intervals with inlets, guarded by gates. Some of these 
are used to deliver water to tenants who construct their own 
wheel pits and set their own wheels, while-10 of them are ar- 
ranged on one side of the canal for the purpose of delivering 
water to the wheel pit of the Niagara Falls Power Company’s 
power station, where dynamos, placed at the top of turbine ver- 
tical shafts, generate electricity for transmission. The wheel pit 
at the power station is 178 feet in depth and connected with the 
main tunnel by a short cross tunnel. The main tunnel as carried 
out has a maximum hight of 21 feet and a width of 18.82 feet, 
making a net section of 386 square feet. The slope of this tunnel 
is 6 feet to 1000. 

The most careful consideration was given tothe subject of the 
turbines to be used, as well as to the questioff of power trans- 
mission. In 1890 Edward D. Adams, who was then president of 
the company, established an International Niagara Commission, 
with power to offer $20,000 in prizes. This commission consisted 
of Sir William Thomson (now Lord Kelyin), Dr Coleman Sellers, 
Lieut. Col. Theodore Turretini, Prof. E. Mascart, and Prof. W. C. 
Unwin. Inquiries concerning the best-known methods of develop- 
ment and transmission of power in England, France, Switzerland 
and Italy were made, and competitive plans were received from 
twenty carefully selected engineers and manufacturers of power 
plants in England, Europe and America. These plans were sub- 
mitted to the commission, which awarded prizes to those con- 
sidered worthy. The most important result was the selection of 


the designs of Faesch and Piccard, of Geneva, for turbines com 


puted to yield 5000 horsepower each. Three wheels have been 
_ built from these designs and are now in place and regularly 
operated. 


Without going into details of the electrical work, it may be_ 


stated that the Niagara Falls Power Company adopted the two- 
phase alternating current system as best adapted to its work. In 
the dynamos employed the field magnet revolves instead of the 


= 
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armature. As advised by the company’s electrical engineer, Prof. 
George Forbes, of London, three such dynamos, of 5000 horse- 
power each, constructed by the Westinghouse Company, of Pitts- 
burg, have been installed. During the summer of 1896 a trans- 
mission line was constructed from Niagara Falls to Buffalo, and 
since November of that year some of the street railways in Buffalo 
have been operated electrically by power from Niagara Falls. 

According to a statement of William B. Rankine, secretary of 
the Cataract Construction Company, the power furnished or con- 
tracted for by the Niagara Falls Power Company July 1, 1897, 
was as follows: 


Company Business “power 


(a) Hydraulic power 
Niagara Falls Paper Company.....-.+--+--+ PRA DOL staistr ke cherie | 7,200 
(b) Electric power 


Pittsbur: 
The Car 


Chlorate of potash..; | 
| Peroxide of sodium. .| 
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Recapitulation of the total power in use or furnished from 
Niagara Falls January 1, 1898, shows the following amounts: 


Hydra ulie power : Horsepower 


Niagara Falls Power Compamy................... 7,200 
Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing 
LST Le OE gi cae a ee ne Sear en ee 7,525 
Electric power: 
Niagara Falls Power Company..... Pe Sea a eee 21,545 
Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing 
CQOMPAIY. See eee se oe a CRIN de, SRI Ce ORC 6,355 
Mechanical power: 
Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Mantiaceai 
COMPANY so Faw, Sere ae 3 se EV ier me 360 
¢° se 
: BENG Le er bac ac Sh the fics Raines a tok Se Le 42,985 ; 
; - = 


The officers of the Niagara Falls Power Company in 1904 are 
D. O. Mills, president; Edward A. Wickes, first vice-president ; 
ewe B. Rankine, second vice-president and treasurer; E. L. 
- Lovelace, secretary, and W. Paxton Little, assistant secretary : 
ay pict assistant treasurer. eee 
‘This company has largely extended its power-house within the pe 
last two or three years. In a letter from William B. Rankine, as 
[ under date of March 21, 1904, it is stated that eleven dynamos 
oe the new power- ES are now in place so oy the units in- 


iat 
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to it the right to develop on the Canadian side at least 250,000 
horsepower, but this has been modified and in 1904 additional 
developments are in process on the Canadian side by the Ontario 
Power Company and the Electrical Development Company of 
Ontario. The Canadian Niagara Power Company proposes to 
limit its development to 110,000 horsepower while the Ontario 
Power Company will develop 180,000 horsepower. The Develop- 
ment Company of Ontario has a capacity of 125,000 horsepower. 
The total possible power which may be developed in the future 


at Niagara Falls is about as follows:! 
Horsepower 


Niagara Falls Power Company’s present tunnel 725 b%s 100,000 
Niagara ‘Falls Power Company’s second tunnel.......-- 100,000 

Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Com- 
pamy’s. camal: . 2. <4.cyiceh 5a OE ate re eae a omen 150,000 
Canadian Niagara Power Company’s tunnels........-. 110,000 
Ontario Power Company. .......-----2-ese eee ee eeees 180,000 
Development Company of Ontario. .........-+-+--+++ 125,000 
Ae CNR ee ee ee eee eee oe 765,000 


The developments in progress at Niagara Falls are being car- 
ried out on very broad lines and probably furnish the best exam- 
ples of modern hydraulic work. They certainly lead so far as the 
United States and Canada are concerned. A complete account 
of the works, giving details of all the engineering features, 
would make a large-sized monograph.” 


1Wor an interesting discussion as to the effect of diverting large quantities 
ot water from Niagara river for power purposes, see report of Clemens 
Herschel, made December 12, 1895, on the Diversion of Water from the 
Niagara River for Power Purposes by the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power 
and Manufacturing Company and by the Niagara Falls Power Company, 
and the Unimportant Effect of such Diversion upon the River. Mr. Her- 
schel bases his discussion on the data of the lake survey of an ordinary and 
usual flow of 265,000 cubic feet per second. Reasoning from this premise 
he concludes that even when 300,000 or 400,000 horsepower are in use the 
effect upon the depth of the river will be insignificant. It seems clear 
enough that this proposition is open to discussion. 
“The main facts in regard to the plant of Niagara Falls Power Company 
have been furnished by L. H. Groat, former secretary of the company. For 
more extended information the reader is referred to 1) Cassier’s Magazine, 
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Power Development on St Lawrence River 

The St Lawrence Power Company... Among the large power 
developments under construction in the State of New York is that 
of the St Lawrence Power Company at Massena, on St Law- 
rence and Grasse rivers. The plant includes the excavation of 
a canal leading from the St Lawrence river to-Grasse river, a dis- 
tance of three miles, the building of a power-house, together 
with the installation of electric generators and the necessary 
equipment of turbine water wheels. The furnishing of the elec- 
tric apparatus was awarded to the Westinghouse Electrical & 
Manufacturing Company. ‘ 

The plan of development is to divert a portion of the water of 
St Lawrence river from its natural channel by means of a canal, 
carrying it 3 miles across to Grasse river, wheie, after operating 
turbines, it will pass by way of Grasse river to the St Lawrence 
at a point lower down stream. Just below where the canal takes 
water from St Lawrence river are Long Sault rapids, which have 
a fall of about 50 feet. Grasse river runs nearly parallel to the 
St Lawrence for several miles, flowing into it a short distance 
below the foot of Long Sault rapids. To the south of the 
St Lawrence river, and between it and the valley of Grasse river, 
there is a comparatively level plateau. 

The average width of Grasse river from its mouth to above where 
the power canal will intersect it is from 250 to 300 feet, and its 33 
walter surface, for that portion, is substantially on a level with 
St Lawrence below the rapids; hence the surface of Grasse river 
at the point where the power canal strikes: the stream is from 
45 to 50 feet below the surface of the St Lawrence at the head 
of the canal. The power station: will be located on the north 
bank of Grasse river, the tail-water dropping into that stream, — 
which thus becomes, in effect, a tailrace for this power develop- 


Vol. VIII (July, 1895), where may be found an account of nearly every” 
phase of the Niagara Falls Power Company's development; 2) The Elec- 

trical World, Vol. XXX (Oct. 28, 1897), which may be consulted fora = 
description of the extension of the wheel pit; 3) Niagara Falls publication 

of the Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce, issued in 1897; 4) the 
various numbers for 1897 of Greater Buffalo, a monthly publication de- 

voted to promoting the prosperity of Buffalo and Niagara Falls. Engineer- 

ing News and other technical journals may also be consulted. ares 
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ment. Making some allowance for increased depth of water in 
Grasse river between the power station and its mouth, when 
receiving the tail-water, and also some allowance for inclination 
of the water surface of the head canal, it is considered that a per- 
manent power of about 40 feet will be obtained. 

The work of constructing the canal and preliminary work on 
the foundations of the power-house was started in 1897, at which 
time it was expected that the work would be completed in 1899. 
The St Lawrence Power Company, by whom the work has been 
done, was organized under the laws of New York with a capital 
stock of $6,000,000. 

For the present, work upon the canal was completed in 1903. 
It has an average depth of 18 feet and a surface width of 200 
feet. It is constructed throughout its entire length in excava- 
tion and is approximately straight throughout. At the head of 
the canal there is a slight promontory, which protects it from ice 
and drift in the St Lawrence river. 

At the Massena end, with the foundations carried to rock, a 
power-house designed by John Bogart of New York and Messrs 
Kincaid, Waller and Manville of London, has been constructed. 
It will be nearly 700 feet long when completed, with a width of 
150 feet. Victor turbines to the extent of 42,000 horsepower have 
been installed. The wheels are controlled by an electric governor 
im the power-house. The exciter wheels are 27 inches in diameter, 
two to each exciter, discharging through one draft-tube and 
operating at 27 5 revolutions per minute. 

The dynamos are of 6000 horsepower, 2200 volts, 3000 alter- 
nations, 3-phase revolving field type, with external armature. 
The speed is 150 revolutions per minute. The efficiency at full 
Joad 96 per cent. The heating at full load, continuous, 35 degrees 
rise. ‘Weight of revolving element, 80,000 pounds, and total 
weight of the dynamos, 350,000 pounds. 

The switchboards for the alternating current machines and 
for the feeders are operated electro-pneumatically, and for the - 
exciters a standard, direct current switchboard has been installed, 
with hand-operated switches. ‘ aS 

In a letter from oe aie Se arc engineer to the c cons Lt 
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burg Reduction Company have built on the banks of the power 
canal a large establishment for the manufacture of aluminum and 
have arranged to take from the St Lawrence Power Company 
10,000 horsepower. This power was sold upon the shaft of the 
turbines, the Pittsburg Reduction Company putting in their own 
generators, which are direct current and not alternating. 

At present there are seven sets or units of turbines installed, 
each of three pairs of Victor wheels, with an output of 6000 
horsepower per unit. Two of these units are those referred to 
as equipped with direct-current generators for the Pittsburg 
Reduction Company; three other units have 5000-horsepower 
alternating current Westinghouse generators, fully installed, 
with all connections, bus-bars, switchboards and other appur- 
tenances; the two remaining turbines are not.yet equipped with 
electric generators. es 

The village of Massena is lighted by the Power Company and 
St Lawrence water is supplied from the canal under pressure. 

Aside from the Pittsburg Reduction Company, no other indus- 
tries are yet established. 


Power Development on Hudson River 


The Hudson River Power Transmission Company. Among the 
important developments on the Hudson river mention may be 
made of the plant of the Hudson River Power Transmission 
Company, two miles below Mechanicville. This plant is eleven 
miles from Troy, eighteen miles from Albany, and seventeen 
miles from Schenectady. . 

The Hudson river is here divided by an island into two channels 
with a total width of about 1200 feet. The dam and power-house 
sere constructed in 1897 and 1898. The western channel of the — 
river is used for power head and tailrace. The dam is 15 feet 
high above the river, 8 feet thick a short distance below the crest 
and 16 feet through the face. The original length of the spillway, 
which was situated on the east side of the island, was 707 feet, 


but since the original construction an additional spillway, 14Ss 


feet long, has been added by removing the earth and rock from 
the river bank, one foot lower than the crest of the main dam. 
The power-house of concrete is at the west end of the dam and 


_ may be considered as a continuation thereof. The length of the — 
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power-house is 257 feet and width 56 feet. The headworks are 
protected by piers, so placed in the river as to force ice and logs 
to follow the course of the main river over the dam. The elec- 
tricity generated is transmitted to Schenectady for use in the 
General Electric Company’s works. 
This plant is developed for 5000 horsepower, although in ex- 
treme low water it is not capable of supplying as much as this. 


Ap 


here are auxiliary engines to supplement the lowwater power. 


ELEV.80.0. 
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Fig. 43. Section of overfall of Hudson River Water Power Company 


The Hudson River Water Power Company. This company be- 
gan an extensive development at Spier Falls in 1900, which has 
involved the excavation of 270,000 cubic yards of rock and the 
building of 130,000 cubic yards of concrete and rubble masonry. 


The masonry has been laid at the rate of 8000 cubic yards per 
month, ; 


The location of this power is on the Hudson river, nine miles 


southwest of Glens Falls. The reservoir created by the dam is 


5 miles long, 1-3 mile wide and with 80 feet head. ‘Ten turbines, — 


capable of developing 5000 horsepower each, drive dynamos 
whereby electricity can be supplied to Saratoga Springs, Sche- 
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nectady, Glens Falls, Troy and Albany. The company states 
that at times of low water the minimum power development will 
be 20,000 horsepower. 

It is understood the company has in contemplation the con- 
struction of a large storage reservoir at Conklinville and at 
other points on Hudson river. 

The power-house is divided into three sections—the wheel 
room, generator room and transformer and switchboard room. 
In the wheel room there are ten pairs of turbines, each with 
capacity of 5000 horsepower under 80 feet head. These wheels 
are set 12 feet above the level of tail-water, each pair outletting 
to one draft-tube. The generator room contains ten 3350-horse- 
power 3-phase 2000-volt, 40 cycle, direct connected General 
Electric Company’s generators, running at 240 revolutions per 
minute. There will also be three 265-horsepower exciters, each 
direct connected to its own water wheel. fn the transformer 
room there will be thirty 1000-horsepower higif potential trans- 
formers, besides motors and blowers, and high and low potential 
switchboards. 

On the pole line five feeder circuits have a capacity of 50,000 
horsepower, the longest one being 42 miles. 

The following statement of the financial resources of the 
Hudson Riyer Water Power Company is taken from the com- 
pany’s prospectus: 


Contracts with General Electric Co.: 


No. 1 (5000 horsepower).......-- $112,500 00 
No. 2 (5000 horsepower) .....--. 34,375 00 


$246,875 00 
Contract with Glens Falls Portland Cement Co.: 
1000 horsepower guaranteed......-....-++++- 22,500 00 

Contract with United Traction Co., 
Albany (through the Hudson 
River Electric Co. and _ the 
Hudson River Power Trans- 
mission Co.) minimum estimate: ; 
No. 1 (4000 horsepower) ......--- $72,500 00 
‘No. 2 (2000 horsepower) ......-- 90,000 00 


162,500 00 
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Contract with the Municipal Gas Co. 
of Albany, to be supplied imme- 
diately that gas company may 
secure necessary apparatus: 


Light, 4000 horsepower, at $60 net $240,000 00 
Power, 2000 horsepower, at $63.40 
Hebe Coe A Rees oe ie oe eee 126,800 00 
si sti SIG BUR UU 
Contract with the Troy Lighting Co., 
to be supplied immediately that 
lighting company may secure 
“necessary apparatus: 
Light, 3000 horsepower, at $60 net $180,000 00 
Power, 3000 horsepower, at $63.40 : 


Tiel’ sneer ttt okt Sa. 219020008 : 
ee 1370200 00-2 


a 


Net earnings of the Saratoga Gas, Electric Light 
and POwer G0 os... s0. 0s ce ee eee eee ence ees 42,506 00° 
Net earnings of the Ballston Spa Light and <% 
DO Wer OG bel, ow. «loo atin ti teeta 62 4,968 00 
Watervliet power contractS.........+-++++.++- 25,000 00 


reas Mmaitie ee -$100,00 7 
yaaa Annual interest charge on §: BA Nas een 2 
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Annual receipts from sales of 6297 
additional horsepower actually 
applied for in the following 


cities: 

SARATOGA ry eream as Ge. Slat ei 8y one's $58,250 00 

PERSE (TSG CLG Tn ae Se 45,717 00 

Patelo nh Prinses seo sew6k soe Ns 20,000 00 

CONT ago | 2) See eta aoe ra 25,000 00 

OP e hu WALG nao 2. ose. se wees 15,000 00 
$163,967 00 

Net surplus earnings after meeting operating 
expenses and interest charges............ $1,049,316 00 


( es ee eS 


This statement shows a net surplus of #ver $1,000,000 for 
annual dividends on the stock and for further, operations of the 
company. On the foregoing showing this is a good project and 
worthy of consideration by anybody desiring to invest in water 
power. 

In addition to the Hudson River Water Power Company, asso- 
ciated companies are the Hudson River Electric Company, the 
Hudson River Power Transmission Company, the Saratoga Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company, and the Ballston Springs 
Light and Power Company. 


Power Development on Schoharie Creek 


The Empire State Power Company. In 1899 the Empire State 
Power Company began the development of an extensive plant 
on Schoharie creek. The original project included the develop- 


ment of power plants at 1) Burtonville; 2) two miles below 


Burtonville; 3) Schoharie falls; 4) Mill Point, and 5) a short 
distance above Fort Hunter. ae 
Site No. 1. The plant at Burtonville, as originally proposed, 
was to have 85 feet fall. In order to create this power a 
masonry dam 47 feet high was to be constructed, with a power 
canal on the east side leading 6000 feet down the stream. As 


an alternative proposition, it has been proposed to make this — 
development with only a short canal, placing the power station _ 


fo de ee 
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just below the dam. It has also been proposed to construct a 
masonry dam at Burtonville village, which will be of sufficient 
hight to make up for the fall in the river of about 16 feet. In 
this case the canal would be located on the west side of the 
river. ‘ = 

Site No. 2. At the time of examining this matter in 1900 bor- 
ings had not been made at site No. 2, and in the absence of 
definite information as to the depth of rock it was idle to specu- 
late. ‘This plant included a short canal which could be easily 
constructed. 

Site No. 38. The Empire State Power Company constructed a 
plant at Schoharie falls in 1899 and 1900. This plant includes 
a masonry dam and head canal 4000 feet in length, with the 
power station situated at the foot of said canal. In the origi- 
nal project, owing to erroneous conceptions as to the flow of 
Schoharie creek, the canal was designed for a maximum flow 
of 1500 cubie feet per second, although in carrying this amount, 
friction would consume about two feet of head. Later on it 
was concluded that 800 cubic feet per second would be perhaps 
a safer maximum. A cross-section of the dam is shown in figure 
No. 36. This dam is 12 feet in hight, and by carrying the canal 
4000 feet down the stream 40 feet head is secured. 

Site No. 4. This plant is at Mill Point, 114 miles below Scho- 
harie falls. The site is now occupied by a gristmill and sawmill 
which are owned by the Empire State Power Company. The 
dam is to be of timber and 8 feet in hight. 

Site No. 5. At this plant the dam is to be of timber and pre- 
sents no difficulties in development. It is situated about one mile 
above Fort Hunter and will realize practically the entire catch- 
ment area of Schoharie creek. 

The object in developing these plants on Schoharie creek was 
to transmit the power electrically to Amsterdam, seven miles 
distant, where, on account of a large amount of manufacturing 


by steam power, there was an excellent market for electricity. It 


was also proposed to transmit 1000 horsepower to the Helder- 
berg Cement Company at Howe’s Cave, and pole lines were con- 
strugted with reference to these transmissions. | 
Assuming that storage enough is made to insure a permanent 
flow of 650 cubie feet per second, it is possible to develop on 


ft 


Plate 30. 


General view of Trenton Falls in time of high water. (West Canada creek.) 
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Schoharie creek about 9000 horsepower. As to whether the power 
is to be 10 hour, 12 hour or 24 hour power will also be taken 
into account. There is, however, some doubt as to whether it is 
possible to make a storage large enough to secure a flow of 650 
cubic feet per second, and until thorough surveys are made this 
must be considered merely a possibility. In view of this uncer- 
tainty and doubt, it is considered safer to assume that not more 
than 5000 to 6000 permanent power can be developed within 
commercial limits. 

The dam at Schoharie falls is of masonry, backed with 
timber. It was originally constructed with crest 380 feet long, 
put in the spring of 1901, in a heavy flood, a portion of the 
dam and canal was carried away. Damage to the canal was 
due to inadequate wasteway arrangements—the wasteway. origi- 
nally constructed being only 50 feet in length. Owing to 
financial difficulties this dam was not repafired until 1902, at 
which time the cost of repairing it and the aaceway and the 
making of the necessary repairs to power station was estimated 
at $80,000—the actual cost was somewhat more than this. 
In the repairs, the dam was made 620 feet in length and the waste- 
way 100 feet in length. It is understood that in the fall of 1903 

the dam was again carried away by floods and that it has not 

yet been rebuilt. Owing to these unexpected expenditures the 
company is in financial difficulties and it is uncertain whether 
the dam is likely to be repaired. 


Power Development on West Canada Creek 


The Utica Gas & Electric Company. In 1901-2 a power plant 
was constructed at Trenton Falls by the Utica Gas & Electric 
Company. The following are some of the particulars of this plant, = 

as derived from a letter from C. A. Greenidge, superintendent: ‘of 
+ the electrical department of that company, dated April 6, 1904: 
. This plant includes a concrete dam, with hight above the bed 
£2. of the stream of 60 feet and 55 feet thick at the base; 288 feet _ 
long and arched upstream on a radius of 800 feet. It is con- 
structed of concrete, partly faced with stone. In its center there 
is a spillway 100 feet wide and on the right, cut in the rock face 
of the gorge, another spillway 112 feet wide. At a depth of 40 
_ feet below the ee of the pond there are four 69-inch supply 
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pipes, only two of which are in use at present. These pipes are 
joined, by means of a cast iron Y, into a 7-foot penstock. The 
penstock is 3700 feet long, and for 2700 feet is constructed of 
pine staves banded with 34-inch round steel bands. These bands 
are about 6 inches apart. The balance of the penstock of about 
1000 feet is constructed of stee] varying in thickness 34 inch to 
% inch; 250 feet from the end of the penstock there is a stand- 
pipe 180 feet high. When there is no load on the plant the water 
rises 150 feet high in this pipe, but falls from 10 to 15 feet as 
the load yaries. The penstock leads into a receiver from which are 
taken four 48-inch and two 12-inch pipes. Lach of the 48-inch 
pipes supplies an 1800-horsepower outward flow reaction turbine, 
with vertical shaft. A 1000 kilowatt alternating current genera- 
tor, running at 360 revolutions per minute, is connected to this 
shaft. Each of the 12-inch pipes supplies a 110-horsepower 
turbine, with vertical shaft direct connected to the armature of a 
75-kilowatt direct current generator, running at 750 revolutions 
per minute. The total head is 265 feet, and the maximum load 
carried during the winter of 1904 was 7600 horsepower. The cur- 
rent is transmitted at 22,000 volts to Utica. 1214 miles distant. 
The usual step-up and step-down transformers are included. This 
plant was designed by Wm. A. Brackenridge. 


Power Development on Raquette River 


Hannawa Falls Water Power Company. There ig an im- 


portant power development at Hannawa Falls on Raquette river, — 


where the catchment area is 967 Square miles. This stream has a 
fall of nearly 300 feet in three miles of its course below the vil- 
lage of Colton, and a further fall of 85 feet in the next two miles. 
of its course. 

The land and water rights along this part of the river haye been 
acquired by the Hannawa Falls Water Power Company, who have 
developed the lower 85-foot fall. A masonry dam has been built 


at the village of Hannawa Falls, forming a pond 21% miles long 
and covering 200 acres. From this pond the water is conducted 


by a canal 2700 feet long as a forebay, thence by penstocks to the 
wheels. The tailrace extends 2000 feet from the power-house, 
being separated from the Raquette river by an embankment of 
earth and stone. At the point selected for the dam the bed of 
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the river is Potsdam sandstone, the strata dipping at an angle 
of about 30 degrees downstream. -The banks are of sandstone, 
nearly perpendicular, and about 375 feet apart up to a level of 
10 feet below the crest of the dam. 

The material for the construction of the masonry work was 
obtained from quarries near-by. It is Potsdam sandstone which 
comes out from the quarry with nearly level beds, and no cutting 
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Fig. 44 Cross-section of dam at Hannawa Falls. 


except to level the crest of the dam after the stone was — 
For the downstream face of the dam stones from 12 to~° — 
in thickness, 2 to 4 feet wide and 3 to 4 feet long, were 
being laid normal to the surface. For the upstream a2 
wall about 3 feet thick was laid of smaller stone. 


was done 
n place. 
» beds 
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en was filled with large bowlders and irregular —— 
s, with concrete rammed in around and be 

; completed in the fall of 1899 and has had — 
in two different seasons. The dam 
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The canal is about 2700 feet long and 20 feet deep from the top 
of the banks, the bottom being 14 feet below the crest of the dam. 
The bottom width of the canal is 30 feet and the top width 110 
feet. 

The Hannawa Falls Water Power Company, in cooperation 
with other waterpower owners on the Raquette river, expect to 
construct reservoirs which will maintain a constant flow of 2500 
cubic feet per second in the river. 

The power station is constructed of Potsdam sandstone and 
steel. ‘The penstock pipes are of steel, +;-inch and 2-inch in 
thickness. At present (1904) there is only one water-wheel set 
for the electrical equipment. This wheel is a 1250-horsepower 
horizontal water-wheel, built by James Leffel & Company. At 
each end of the horizontal shaft there is a direct connected 350- 
kilowatt three-phase 4400-volt generator. There is also an oppor- 
tunity to set three other similar wheels. 

The two 350-kilowatt generators are connected to the wheel 
shaft by plate couplings, having a movable plate between the faces. 
They are of the revolving field type, having 24 poles and deliyer- 
ing three-phase current at a frequency of 60 periods per second 
and a pressure of 4400 volts. They run at 300 revolutions per 
minute and are excited by two belted exciters, each of sufficient 
capacity to supply both generators. 

The switchboard of Vermont marble consists of two generator 
panels with indicating instruments, one exciter panel with 
switches and instruments for both exciters, two 4400-volt feeder 
panels, with relay, circuit breakers, oil break switches, and watt- 
meters, one 220-volt panel with seven distributing switches, one 
transformer panel, and one 20,000-volt panel with three quick- 
break switches having marble barriers. 

The Hannawa Falls Water Power Company owns the electric 
lighting plant in the village of Potsdam, 4} miles from the sta- 
tion, with which village it is connected by a double line, which 
consists of three cables of seven strands each, of aluminum wire. 
This line was computed to transmit 375 kilowatts with a drop of 
400 volts, delivering 4000 volts at Potsdam, where it would be 


stepped down for transmission to consumers. The 20,000-volt line 
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is intended to run to the village of Canton, 104 miles from Han- 
nawa Falls, and finally to the city of Ogdensburg, 19 miles 
farther. 

It is also intended to utilize a portion of the power to be de- 
veloped here for grinding wood-pulp, and accordingly a ground 
wood-pulp plant of 100 tons capacity per day is included. 

In the grinder room two pairs of 4000-horsepower water-wheels, 
built by the S. Morgan Smith Company, are placed on horizontal 
shafts and supplied with water from two independent 10-foot pen- 
stocks, discharging into a common tailracet From the foregoing 
it appears that in 1904 about 9000 horsepower is developed at this 
station, although the writer is unable to state whether or not the 
full capacity of the pulp-grinding machinery is utilized. These 
works were designed by W. C. Johnson. y 


Waterpower of Erie cana¥ ~ 


When the Erie canal was first constructed’ the policy was 
adopted of leasing the so-called surplus water for power pur- 
poses. Under the terms of the act of 1825 leases were made 
during 1826 and subsequent years to a number of persons at 
Black Rock, Lockport and other localities. — 

Power at Black Rock. The granting of these leases and the 
resultant development of large manufacturing interests at several 
points have raised certain economic questions which will now be 
briefly discussed. The waterpower at Black Rock, for which ~ 
several leases were granted, will be first mentioned. This power 
is created by the difference in level between the water in the Erie ~ 
eanal and the Black Rock harbor and that in the Niagara river 
outside the harbor wall, this difference of water-level amounting 
to from 4 feet to 4.5 feet. As measured in the spring of 1896, at _ 
a point near the ship lock, it was about 4 feet. According to 
the report of the Assembly Committee of 1870, there were | 
formerly ten mills in operation at Black Rock, using 2744 second- 
feet of water. The power developed by these mills, and all 


operating at full capacity, is estimated at not exceeding 520 a 


horsepower. Owing to the decline of the milling business in 
<A SSR a IG ene eS 


1 Abstract from paper, Water Power Development at Hannawa Falls, by 
W. G. Johnson. Trans. Am. Soc. of Mech. Engrs., Vol; XXIII. 
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New York State a number of these mills have passed out of 
existence. 

The four mills still in existence require about 1200 cubic feet of 
water per second to operate them at the full capacity of the wheels 
now in place. 

The use of water by the Black Rock mills has always been a det- 
riment to navigation. When all were running the amount of water 
actually drawn through the canal and harbor for their supply, and 
for the supply of the canal to the east of Buffalo, was fully 3300 
cubic feet per second.t 

When all the Black Rock mills were in operation the great draft 
of water so obstructed the navigation that the Legislature finally 
authorized the construction of a division wall in Black Rock har- 
bor, by which it was expected that the water supply for the mills 
would be entirely taken from the harbor, leaving the channel of 
the canal pretty nearly free for the purposes of navigation; but 
after the greater part of the wall was completed it was ascer- 

ained that because of the silting of the upper harbor with sewage 
mud, as well as drifting sand from the lake, there would be diffi- 
culty in obtaining the full supply for the mills through the harbor, 
without extensive dredging. The division: wall was, therefore, 
never completed, two gaps, amounting, in the aggregate, to several 
hundred feet, having been left below Terry street. There was thus 
an expenditure of about $350,000 for the benefit of the milling 


interests which is entirely without effect for lack of completion. 


Under the present conditions, however, of entire decline of the 
Black Rock milling interests; there is,.of course, no reason why 
the wall should be completed, and the matter is discussed here 
merely for the purpose of bringing out clearly the struggle be- 
tween the navigation interests and the manufacturing interests, 
which has been in progress in New York State for the last seventy- 
five years. 

Power at Lockport. . At Lockport the construction of the Erie 


canal through the mountain ridge created a fall of 58 feet ata 


single point, and since the use of water for lockage Ld eg is 


*The Assembly Committee of 1870 give the following figures as then —_ 
applicable: Lower Black Rock mills, 1887 second-feet; upper Black Rock — 
mills, 858 second-feet; for supply of canal, 583 second-feet; total, ; 
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~ only a small part of the whole flow, the balance required to feed 


the canal to the east of Lockport is necessarily discharged 
around the locks into the lower canal by means of sluiceways. 
Under the laws of 1825 a public auction was held in the village 
of Lockport, in the fall of that year, and the right to use this sur- 
plus water sold to Messrs Richard Kennedy and James H. Hatch, 
whose successors at the present day constitute the Lockport 
Hydraulic Power Company. 

Lockport has usually been considered more purely a result of 
the canal development than any other point in western New York, 
for the reason that while nearly all other towns in the region had 
some growth before the Erie canal was located, it was only in 
1821, after the present location for the canal had been definitely 
decided on, that the nucleus of a village was formed here by the 
contractors and their workmen employed on the canal. In 1820 
there was no frame house or barn within 5¥miiles of Lockport, 
and there were less than 600 acres of cleared lapd in the 4 square 
miles, of which the city of Lockport is now the center. More- 
over, there are no natural advantages which would have naturally 
led to the growth of an important town at this point. 

When once started, however, under the imipulse of the canal 
development, Lockport grew rapidly until, in 1829, with a popu- 
lation of 3000, it was incorporated as a village, and in 1865 as 
acity. The population in 1890 was 16,038; in 1904 it is estimated 
at over 17,000. 


The total investment in manufacturing plants at Lockport 


dependent on the Erie canal water supply amounts to $2,531,000. 
The total number of establishments is 33, employing 1880 opera- 
tives. The total power now in use on the Erie canal proper is 
2625 net horsepower. 


A short distance to the east of the foot of the locks a small 


stream known as the west branch of Eighteenmile creek crosses 


under the canal. This stream, although having a catchment area. 


of only 1 or 2 square miles to the south of the canal, has cut a 
deep valley with rapid fall for a considerable distance to the 
north of the canal. In order to provide for discharging the sur- 
plus waters from the canal, an overflow into Highteenmile creek 


was constructed at an early day. A mill was also permitted to 


ih 
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take water from the lower level and discharge its tail-water into 
the creek. Finally the Jackson Lumber Company was permitted 
to construct a sluiceway on the tow-path side, through which it 
drew for many years about 600 cubic feet per second, and which 
was all discharged into Eighteenmile creek. Complaints having 
frequently been made that boats were drawn against this sluice 
on the tow-path side, the Superintendent of Public Works, in 1892, 
eranted a formal permit to the Jackson Lumber Company to 
construct a sluice and subway under the canal bottom, by which 
this water is now drawn from the berme side. Under this permit 
a substantial masonry sluice was constructed in 1895. In the 
meantime the Jackson Lumber Company has gone out of exist- 
ence and this waterpower has passed into the hands of the 
‘Traders’ Paper Company, which now occupies the site with its 
pulp-mill No. 1. 

The west branch of Eighteenmile oneal descends about 175 
feet within the limits of the city of Lockport, of which 148 feet 
have been utilized for power during recent years. 

The following are the companies now using power on this creek 
and the horsepower used by each : 


Horsepower 
AUC SE AE nth Pe ee een nT eee - 1,060 
Lockport Paper Compatiyes os... > .01s savuna sca eereens 230 
Niagara Paper Company............... AE Te eS Mead} 
Westerman & Company..... Sr th. Soe re void (oe 
Cascade, Pulp Company... 0.4. .+.. +: 4h + es: Re are ie 925 
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With 2625 net horsepower in use on the canal proper, and 
3835 on the west branch of Righteenmile creek, the total actually in 
use at Lockport, and dependent on Erie canal for its water supply, 
is 6460 net horsepower. 

No statements as to the value of the annual product of the 
manufacturing establishments on the raceways of the Lockport 
Hydraulic Power Company have been given. It is therefore im- 
possible to state accurately the value of the total annual product 
at Lockport. As several of the establishments there are very 
extensive, including the Holly Manufacturing Company, it may 
be assumed that the annual output of this portion of the Lockport 
manufactories has a value, at least, of $1,000,000; hence we reach 
a total value of the annual product for the whole city of about 
$3,000,000. zs 

The annual rental paid to the State, undey the terms of the 
original lease, is only $200. At first sight it ' ypears that there 
is here a most marked case of what could-only be termed blunder- 
ing on the part of State officials, although on analyzing the matter 
it is found that this extreme view is hardly correct. In the first 
place it must be remembered that this lease was granted not only 
by authority of an act of Legislature, but was only granted after 
a public auction had been held, at which Messrs Kennedy and 
Hatch were the highest bidders. As already shown, had not the 
special conditions created by the Erie canal existed at Lockport, 
there would, in all probability, have been no thriving city at that 
point, but the area on which Lockport now stands would have 
peen farming land, with no more value than now attaches. to 
farming lands in the adjoining township of Lockport. 


In, order to show the results of this lease, at $200 a year, a_— 


study has been made of the growth of Lockport from the year 


1865, when Lockport became a city, to 1896. From such study _ 3 


it appears that the valuation of the city has increased from less 
than $3,000,000 to over $6,700,000, and that the total State tax 
collected up to and including the year 1896 has amounted to over 
half a million dollars. If this had remained a farming community 
the State tax would probably not have been more than 3 per 
cent of this amount. Using this tax return as a basis, it has 


2 been computed that there has been ani actual increase of wealth 
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to the people of the State by the existence of Lockport of over 
one and a half million dollars, not including in this the actual 
increased value of the city itself. The conclusion is drawn that 
the benefit to the State at large has been very great on account of 
this expenditure for internal improvement, irrespective of ques- 
tions of navigation. This question is also discussed on page 239. 

Power at Medina. The Oak Orchard feeder and the waterpower 
at Medina present somewhat different points for consideration 
from those at Lockport. 

About 1820 the Canal Commissioners caused a cut-off channel to 
be constructed through Tonawanda swamp between Tonawanda 
and Oak Orchard creeks, whereby the early summer flow of Tona- 
wanda: creek is diverted into Oak Orchard creek. Oak Orchard 
creek passes under the Erie canal at Medina, and the original 
feeder channel at that place was an artificial channel leading from 
a dam thrown across the creek and entering the canal near the 
west branch of Oak Orchard creek at Medina. At some period sub- 
‘sequent to 1823 a raceway was constructed by private parties lead- 
ing from a second dam higher than the feeder dam and conducting 
water into the central part of the village, where, after it is used, it 
is finally allowed to pass into the canal. During the enlargement . 
of 1836 to 1862 the water-surface level of the canal at Medina was 
raised, and inasmuch as this change necessitated- raising the 
feeder dam somewhat, it was finally concluded to discontinue the 
feeder and depend entirely on the raceway for such supply as the 
canal might receive at this point. 

Oak Orchard feeder has been considered as furnishing about 27 
cubic feet of water per second to the canal, although measure- 
ments made ‘in 1850 show about 37 cubic feet per second. Since 
then the clearing up of forests and the drainage of Oak Orchard 
and Tonawanda swamps have tended to reduce materially the low- 
water flow until it is probably less than 27 cubic feet per second. 


Moreover, for the future, the dry-weather yield from this catch. _ 


ment area may be expected to be somewhat less than in the past, 
because of the deepening of the channel of Oak Orchard creek and 
of the crosscut authorized by the laws of 1893. The act provided 


for deepening the channel of Oak Orchard creek from a point 214 _ 


miles below where the Tonawanda creek enters the Oak Orchard 
~ 
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and for the cleaning, improving, widening, and deepening of the 
channel of the east branch of Oak Orchard creek. This work has 
been done as a sanitary measure, and its effect will probably be to 
run the water out of the swamps more rapidly in the spring, thus 
materially decreasing the dry-weather flow.1 

According to a statement furnished by Mr A. L. Swet, Presi- 
dent of the Business Men’s Association of Medina, the number of 
operatives employed in 1896 in manufacturing enterprises depen- 
dent on water power at Medina was 515; the amount of capital 
invested in establishments actually in operation was $371,000, 
while the value of the annual product of the same establishments 
was $575,000. These figures do not include the Medina Falls 
flouring mill, which was idle at the time these statements were 
made. 

The total developed waterpower at Medina, on the raceway and 
on the Oak Orchard creek, is estimated at 827 Horsepower, which 
includes the wheels at the Medina Falls flouring wiill, Deducting 
these wheels, amounting to 338 horsepower, the total actually in 
use in 1896 was 489 horsepower. The use of water at the establish- 
ments on the creek varies from 110 cubic feet per second to 49 
cubic feet per second, the former quantity being due to the 
Medina Falls flouring mill, where the head is 33 feet. Relative to 
the fine power at Medina Falls, it may be stated that it is im- 
probable, considering the amount of power available at this loca- 
tion, that it will remain unutilized for any great length of time. 
The trouble at the Medina Falls flouring mill is the same as that 
affecting the large flour mills at Black Rock and other places in 
New York—the competition of cheap grain and transportation 
from western mills. 


id 


Without going into the historical part of the subject, it may be _ 


said that the mill owners at Medina claim that by reason of the 


- granting of a right of way for the cut-off between Tonawanda and 
Oak Orchard creeks, and the gift of 100,000 acres of land to the 
canal fund by their original grantor, the Holland Land Com- 


pany—a part of the consideration for which was an improvement 


of the water power of Oak Orchard creek—they have an equitable 


1For extended account of Oak Orchard creek and its relations to the 
feeder, see Report of the Drainage of the Oak Orchard and Vicinity Streams, 


in the Fourth An. Rept of the State Board of Health (1883), p. 45-116. ~ 
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right to the use of the water of the feeder. If, therefore, the 
effect of the drainage authorized by the laws of 1893 has been to 
decrease the low-water flow of Oak Orchard creek, it is main- 
tained that the mill owners are entitled to enough water from the 
canal to make good the deficiency. 

There are a number of other points on the Erie canal where 
waterpowers have been fostered under the provisions of the laws 
of 1825, but lack of space precludes discussion of that phase of 


the subject.t 
HISTORY OF NEW YORK WATER SUPPLY 


The first waterworks of the City of New York were constructed 
in 1774, when the population of the city was 22,000. In order to 
pay the expenses of the works the city issued paper money amount- 
ing to £2500, calling it “ waterworks money.” Bonds were also 
executed for lands and materials to the amount of £8850 more. 

A reservoir was constructed on the east line of Broadway 
between what is now Pearl and White streets and a well sunk in © 
the vicinity of the pond called the Collect. The Revolutionary war 
began in 1775, and the occupation of New York by British troops 
caused the abandonment of the work. 

In 1799 the Manhattan Company was incorporated to supply 
the city with pure and wholesome water. This company sank a 
number of wells within the city limits. They constructed a well 
25 feet in diameter and 30 feet deep in Centre street, between 
Reade and Duane streets, pumping the water to a tank on 
Chambers street, from which it was distributed through bored — 
logs. In 1823 the population was 150,000 and the daily pumpage 
was 691,000 gallons. 

In 1880 the city soneteneeet a well at Thirteenth street, near 
Broadway, 16 feet in diameter and 112 feet deep, 97 feet being 

through rock. At 100 feet below the surface two lateral galleries 
were tunneled out from the main well, each 75 feet long. This 
well furnished only 10,400 gallons per day of hard water. The 
Manhattan Company also sank a well at Broadway and Bleecker 


1Waterpower on the Hrie canal is treated at considerable length in a 
Report on the Water Supply of the Western Division of the Erie Canal. 
An. Rept of State Engineer for 1896. es 
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Map illustrating additional water supply for Greater New York as 


proposed by the Commission of 1903. 
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street 442 feet deep, which yielded 44,000 gallons per day. In 
1834 the city increased the depth of the Thirteenth street well 100 
feet, thereby increasing the supply from this source to 21,000 gal- 
lons per day. Nevertheless, the supply from these various sources 
was so very limited that considerable water was brought in daily 
from wells in the country, selling at an average price of $1.25 per 
hogshead; 415 hogsheads of water were also daily imported from 
wells in Brooklyn to supply shipping. 

The inadequacy of the supply led to examinations for the intro- 
duction of water from other sources, and in 1835 a plan for pro- 
curing water from the Croton river was adopted by the Common 
Council and later ratified by a popular vote of 17,330 in favor of, 
to 5963 against. The work of construction was immediately begun 
and water was introduced into the city through the Croton 
aqueduct in June, 1842. The population at that time was 375,000. 
The aqueduct then constructed is still available for use, with a 
carrying capacity, after sixty-two years of serviée, of 90,000,000 
gallons per day. 7 j 

For twenty years after the introduction of the Croton water the 
natural flow of the Croton river assisted by the storage of Croton 
lake of 2,000,000,000 gallons (266,666,000 cubic feet) supplied 
the needs of the city, although it became evident at an early date 
that ultimately provision would have to be made for storing 
flood-flows. In 1857 the Croton Aqueduct Board caused a topo- % 
graphical survey of the entire Croton catchment area to be made, _ - 
and the number of sites for storage reservoirs were selected at 
‘that time. The first reservoir constructed was at Boyds Corners, 
in Putnam county, finished in 1872. Since that time five other 
_ Storage reservoirs have been built, and another is now building. 
The storage capacity of these several reservoirs is given on —— 
page 380. The safe capacity of the Croton catchment area is aie 
mated at 280,000,000 gallons per day. yy ee 

Pending the decisions relative to the construction of the new 
~ aqueduct on Croton river, the Department of Public Works intro- = —— 
~ duced in 1884 a supply from the Bronx and Byram rivers. This 
_ Supply is conveyed by a pipe-line fifteen miles long and received 
into a reservoir at Williams Bridge, in the Borough of Bronx, 2 
at an elevation of 190 feet above tide. The catchment area from — u 
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which this supply is drawn may be safely estimated to yield an 
average of 17,000,000 gallons per day. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn there was no public water supply 
until after the population had reached 200,000. In 1856 a plan 
was matured for procuring water from ponds and streams on 
the south side of Long Island and a company formed to construct 
the works, but the city took them in hand and constructed them, 
and water was introduced in 1859. The original supply of surface 
water has been supplemented by pumping the ground water from 
driven wells along the line of the conduit which conveys the 
water of the ponds to the city. 

The Flatbush Water Company furnishes water to the former 
town of Flatbush, as well as to some adjacent property. The 
Long Island Water Company has for years supplied an area of 
1224 acres in East New York and the Blythebourne Water Com- 
pany an area of 660 acres in the section near Fort Hamilton. The 
district still unsupplied with water in Brooklyn borough measures 
about 21,500 acres, or 55 per cent of the total area of the 
borough. 

The Borough of Queens has only a fragmentary supply obtained 
from wells, which is pumped directly into the mains. Works 
supplying 2770 acres are owned by the city, and others supplying 
5900 acres are owned by private corporations. The area of the 
borough is 79,347 acres. 

The Borough of Riehmond, with an area of 36,600 acres, has 
but a small supply of water for 3130 acres, which is derived from 
wells.t 

Aside from gravity conduits from the Croton and Bronx catch- 
ments, the water supply of New York is pumped. This condition 
is made necessary not only by the low elevation of the sources , 
of the Brooklyn water supply, all of which are near ‘sea-level, 
but further because of the existence of a high service area in the 
central and northern portions of Manhattan which contain a large 
and increasing population and which are above the level to which | 
Croton ‘water can be distributed by gravity. There are also areas” 


+Abstracted from report on The History, Condition and Needs of the 
New York Water Supply and Restriction of Waste of Water, made to he: 
Merchants’ Association, byad: 3 R. Croes. 
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in the northern and western portions of Bronx borough which are 
above any distribution of water by gravity from either the 
Croton or Bronx supplies. ‘The Boroughs of Queens and Rich- 
mond are wholly dependent upon water pumped from wells and 
springs for their public water supply. To a considerable extent 
the Borough of Brooklyn and to a slight extent, the Borough of 
Bronx depend upon ground water from driven wells. Of the 
total water supply of the City of Greater New York, 45 per cent is 
delivered by thirty-two municipal and nineteen private pumping 
plants. The total water supply of the city may be taken at the 
present time at 372,000,000 gallons per day, of which 205, 000,000 
gallons are distributed by gravity and 167,000,000 gallons dis- 
tributed by pumping. The relative proportions of sur Se water 
and ground water distributed are as follows:  , 


Gallons 
PLACE WULCE Moss SS VAT ae oe eS gn 311,000,000 it 
RMMIMG WALCO Rest. [ose F ws eee eee RRP ate a ‘att 61,000,000 
ital ee ee ager ori: vane eee , 372,000,000 
SSS 


The following is a statement of the private companies, 
together with the borough in which they operate: In Manhattan 
borough, none. In Bronx borough, New York & Westchester 
Water Company, daily distribution, 1,000,000 gallons; in Brook- ees 
lyn borough, Long Island Water Supply Company, daily distribu- Bs 
tion, 4,330,600 gallons; Flatbush Waterworks Gompany, daily dis- — 
tribution, 2,155,400 gallons; Blythebourne Water Company, daily 
distribution, 200,000 een and German-American Improvement 
_ Company, daily distribution, 70,000 gallons; total amount dis- 
tributed in Brooklyn borough by private companies, 6,756,000 
ms per day. In Queens b borough, Citizens’ Water Company, ~~ 
- distribution, 4,185,700 gallons; Jamaica Water Supply Com- 
daily distribution, 1,500,000 gallons; Woodhaven Water re 
daily distribution, 548,000 gallons; Montauk — 
daily eae see ata Queens _ 
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Water Company, daily distribution, 1,200,000 gallons; South 
Shore Water Company, daily distribution, 100,000 gallons; total 
daily distribution in Richmond borough by private companies, 
5,110,000 gallons. The total daily distribution by private com- 
panies for the entire City of Greater New York is roundly 
22,000,000 gallons. 

An aggregate of 348,500,000 gallons of water is delivered daily 
in Greater New York by the Municipal Waterworks. There is 
distributed by gravity alone 204,500,000 gallons, and the balance 
of 144,000,000 gallons is pumped for the supply of the different 
boroughs as follows: 


Gallons 
Manhattan borough .... 6.2... 5044 ess wees eee eee es 43,952,400 
Bronx borough: ¢.. 5.2029 ov de wien tm ee etn 130,000 
Brooklyn borough ......- «2.3.5 .ees es ee seer ees 95,907,000 
Queens borough ...c..00 0. 0bt ote oe boo eee ee eee 3,891,300 
Richmond borough! .)..c4 eh vee ee 80,000 


Storage on Croton River 

On a previous page the discharge measurements of Croton 
river have been given, together with brief references to a consider- 
able storage on that stream. When the new Croton dam, now 
building, is completed, practical utilization of a catchment area 
of 360 square miles will be made. In order to accomplish this 
several masonry dams have been constructed, which are not ex- 
ceeded for solidity and strength by those constructed anywhere. ; 
The new Croton dam, from its great hight, is a specially inter- Ss 
estingexample. rte ee eer. 
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contract. The work was practically completed in 1891, when the 
aqueduct and its appurtenances were turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and put into service. 

The new aqueduct consists of three parts, as follows: 

1) A masonry conduit, not under pressure, from the inlet gate 
at Croton lake to a point near Jerome park. 

2) A masonry conduit under pressure fron: the previous point 
to the gate-house at 125th street and Convent avenue. This por- 
tion of the aqueduct forms a long, inverted syphon. 

3) A pipe-line from 125th street gate-house to the gate-house 
at Central Park receiving reservoir. Eight lines of 48-inch cast- 
iron main are laid from 135th street to 125th street. Four lines 
are continued to the Central Park reservoir, while the other four 
are connected to the distribution system at various points in 
the city. id 

In the meantime a number of reservoirs, § .of which had 
been started by the Department of Public W ‘orksws ere constructed 
by the Aqueduct Commission. Among these dre East Branch, 
Titicus, Carmel and Amawalk reservoirs, all on the Croton river. 

Information in regard to storage on the Croton river is very eXx- 
tensive, and the foregoing is a skeleton merely. 


- Brooklyn Borough Water Supply 


Under date of January 24, 1896, I. M. De Varona, Engineer of 
the water supply of Brooklyn, transmitted to, the Commissioner 


of Public Works an extensive report, including a detailed state- — 
ment of the works from which Brooklyn derives its water supply. 


The text of this report comprises the following heads: Intro- 


ductory, Descriptive, Historical, Financial, Laws, Biogr: ographical, 
ee ans Bibliography, Tables and Pitess Ss 
The eee section: oe an decoumt fe. wa five diff 
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The plant of the Long Island Water Company was built in 
1881, under a 25-year franchise, to supply the town of New. Lots, 
which was annexed to Brooklyn in 1886. 

The Flatbush Water Company was built in 1882 and incorpo- 
rated for 50 years. The works are located near the intersection 
of New York avenue and Avenue E, They were intended to supply 
the whole town of Flatbush, which is now the twenty-ninth ward 
of Brooklyn. 

The New Utrecht Water Works were formerly controlled by the 
Coney Island Water Works Company, changed later to the Kings 
County Water Company, and still later to the New Utrecht Water 
Company. The plant is located on the corner of East Fourteenth 
street and Avenue V, and was built in 1880. 

The town of Gravesend constructed a driven-well plant in order 
to provide water for flushing sewers and for furnishing a public 
water supply in 1891-and 1892. The plant is located on Seven- 
teenth street, between Avenues R and 8. 

The town of Gravesend was annexed to the city of Brooklyn 
in June, 1895, and in July the mayor appointed commissioners 
to appraise the value of the Gravesend Water Works. This com- 
mission reported in November, recommending a payment of 
$423,000, although the plant, by the testimony, was shown to be 
worth not more than $125,000. 

The West Brooklyn Water Company was organized with a 
capital stock of $50,000. It supplies that section of Brooklyn 
bounded by Forty-first street, New Utrecht and Hamilton. ae 
pee ee eee and Fifteenth avenue, — 
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The Ridgewood system comprises the works originally built 
to supply Brooklyn, and their tributary catchment embraces that 
portion of Queens county bounded on the north by the ridge 
forming the backbone of Long Island; on the east, approxi- 
mately by Suffolk county; on the south by the salt meadows 
bordering on Hempstead and Jamaica bays, and on the west 
by Kings county. The original catchment area is 66 square 
miles, while the new catchment is 89 square miles. 

The sources of supply on the old catchment, named in order 
from the Ridgewood engine house eastward, are as follows: 

Spring creek temporary driven-well station, Spring creek 
driven-well station, Baiseley’s driven-well station, Baiseley’s 
pond, Jameco driven-well station, Springfield pond, Forest 
Stream driven-well station, Simonson’s pond, Clear Stream pond, 
Clear Stream driven-well station, Watt’s pond and driven-well 
station, Valley Stream pond, Smith’s pond, Pfhe’s pond, Hemp- 
stead pond, Schodack brook and Hempstead stopage reservoir. 

On the new catchment the sources of supply from the Mill- 
burn engine house eastward are: 

Millburn pond, Agawam driven-well station, East Meadow 
pond, Merrick driven-well station, Newbridge pond, Wantagh 
pond and Massapekua pond. 

Lhe supply from the original catchment is collected by a brick 


‘conduit, extending from Hempstead pond westerly to the old 


Ridgewood station, and having a grade of about six inches to 
the mile. 

On the new catchment the supply is collected and carried 
by gravity to the Millburn station through a brick conduit, seven 
and one-quarter mites long, and having a grade of one in ten 


thousand. The two driven-well stations on this catchment are _— 
located south of the conduit and discharge into it through cast- 


iron pipes. New stations will be similarly connected. 

In order to show the possibilities of a supply from the sand 
areas of Long Island, the following may be considered: 

Water yield of the Long Island sand areas. Long Island is 
about 120 miles in length, with a varying width of from 10 to 
20 miles. Its watershed line consists of a ridge of low hills 
running from New York bay to the eastern extremity of the 


‘of Long Island and its relations to public water supplies, the 


were: 
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island. The highest points of this ridge are about 350 to 390 
feet above sea level. This ridge, which is believed to be a part 
of the terminal moraine of the great glacier, consists mainly 
of compact drift and bowlders, running at times into clay and 
coarse gravel. The considerable number of small ponds along 
the ridge evidence the compactness of its surface material. The 
slopes.and spurs of the central ridge run into Long Island 
sound on the north, making an irregular shore line, broken 
into bays and low headlands. On the south side, the slopes 
lose themselves in a grassy plain sloping gently toward the 
coast. In its widest part it is called the Hempstead plains, and 
stretches for a distance of from 5 to 15 miles between the foot 
of the central ridge and the Atlantic shore, which is very regu- 
lar in its outer beach line; but an inner and more irregular 
beach exists, formed by the shallow waters of Jamaica and 
Hempstead bays. The Atlantic shore does not anywhere touch 
the slope of the central ridge, but is separated from it by the 
wide gravelly plain. 

In 1900 Prof. W. O. Crosby reported in relation to the geology 


main purpose of this study being to determine what light the 
present knowledge of the geologic structure of Long Island 
throws upon these problems. The main questions considered 


1) Is it possible to obtain a copious supply of water from 
deep wells-on Long Island, 200 feet or more in depth, passing 
through the blue clay into the gray gravel and the still deeper ~ 
water-bearing strata of the cretaceous? A supply of quality . 
suitable for domestic purposes and in quarftity sufficient for a 
substantial addition to Brooklyn’s water supply, say 10,000,000 
gallons, 25,000,000 gallons, 50,000,000 gallons, or more per day, _ 
or the equivalent of the yield - a catchment area of 10, 25, 50 
or more square miles? - 

2) What certainty or probability is there that wells 40 to 4 
80 feet deep, sunk in the yellow gravel but not penetrating the © 
blue clay, in the region east of Massapequa, can be made to. 
yield water of suitable quality for domestic supply and in quan- 
tity equal to the total average catch of rainfall on a catch- 
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ment of the area shown by the surface topography to be tribu- 
tary to the proposed point of taking? 

3) Is there any geologic reason to expect that the yield 
of ground water available per square mile will be materially 
different in quality or in quantity from that in the region already 
developed west of Massapequa? — 

4) Is there any apparent advantage in one location over an- 
other for tapping the subterranean waters of the yellow gravel? 

The geologic structure of Long Island consists of the follow- 

ing formations, beginning with the lowest: (1) the primitive or 
crystalline rocks; (2) the cretaceous formation; (3) the tertiary 
formation ; and (4) the terminal moraine of the continental glacier 
of northeastern North America. 

The water-bearing horizons are limited to yellow gravel above 
the blue clay, gray gravel below it and certainglayers of sand in = 
the cretaceous formation. The yellow gravel, which receives and 
holds nearly the entire rainfall of the-island, ranks first in im- 
portance, while the gray gravels and cretaceous gravels are second 
in importance. The supply from the gray and cretaceous gravels, 

if heavily drawn upon, is likely to become brackish, and is also 
likely to become stale or mineralized. 

Jn regard to deep wells, it is stated in Professor Crosby’s Sanuk 

_ that while here and there a deep well may tap a supply of good, 
x potable water, sufficient for the supply of a small village or — 
factory, the geologic formation gives no hope of finding any 
large, permanent deep-well supply sufficient in volume to form a 
‘substantial increase to the water resources of Brooklyn or add 
terially to the volume that can be obtained from shallow wells. 
‘the real facts in regard-to the geologic formation of — 
nd were understood it was considered that or 
f the fresh sae found its 3 way over to cae pee 


_ from where the water was taken to the summer sources rarely — 
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In regard to Long Island water supplies, they may therefore be 
considered in two lights: (1) There are numerous small brooks, 
originating on the south slopes of the central ridge, which deliver 
their waters to the Atlantic ocean; and (2) from the shallow 
wells extending into the yellow gravel, already discussed. As to 
the proper place for locating these wells, Professor Crosby con- 
siders that they should be on a line along the south shore far 
enough back from the sea to avoid the indraft of brackish sea- 
water. The inclination of the water-bearing yellow gravel, with 
its impervious floor of blue clay, is from the north towards the 
south. The surface supplies from the brooks are none of them 
very large. On the largest of them gristmills were established at 
an early date, with ponds of from 8 to 40 acres of water surface 
and from 5 to 9 feet depth of water. These ponds were the 
original water supply of Brooklyn. 

The fall at the dams rarely exceeds 8 feet. The original munic- 
ipal water supply of the city of Brooklyn, as constructed about 
1856 to 1859, had its source in the Hempstead plains, several of 
the large brooks, flowing from the central ridge to the Atlantic 
being appropriated for this purpose. A distributing reservoir was 
established on the central ridge at an elevation of 170 feet above 
tide, with the water of the brooks forced thereto by pumping. 
These brooks were all mainly fed by springs delivering directly 
into their ponds and channels. The length of these watercourses. 


exceeds 4 miles. In the original construction the waters of these 
ponds were conveyed by small branch conduits to a large main 
conduit extending from the most easterly pond or reservoir to the 
pump well at the engine house, which was located at the foot of 
the ridge on which the Ridgewood distributing reservoir was 
situated, not far from the east line of the city of Brooklyn. The 
main conduit was so located that the water flowed to the engine 
house by gravity. The following are the statistics of the six ponds 
‘originally taken for the Brooklyn city supply, the minimum 
deliveries here given being as ascertained by measurements dur- 
ing the months of September and October, 1856 and 1857. The 
figures represent the natural delivery of each stream at its lowest 
stage of water, and do not include any encroachment upon the 
stored water which each pond retained, when full. 


— 
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Minimum Hleyation 


Area of flow (cubic of overflow 

Pond leaner Say ete ie Rte ah 

AU eh ee ae ee ae 40.00 419,315 7.90 
(Py Mee Oe cen ra 8.75 265,098 15.40 
0 CSP Siege hi 2 rr a oe Us 100,448 11.50 
We SSD ee 10 TS 825,291. 12.80 
BRO irene Sieh MTR cw as 8.00 353,388 12.60 
PARAS CAN Dr Se ase daca ss. +s 32.52 1,054,713 10.60 


The same streams were measured in October and November, 
1851, and the aggregate result then was 3,137,500 cubic feet. With 
the exception of Clear stream, they were again measured in 
October, 1852, the result then being 2,606,300 cubic feet in 24 
hours. i 

According to a survey made by Theodore Weston in the fall 
and winter of 1859, the catchmenit area of the streams originally 
taken for the municipal supply of Brooklyn wasyfound to measure 
46.8 square miles, but subsequent measurements have placed it at 
49.9, which is the figure now used.t | 

The drainage grounds lie mainly on the Hempstead plains, 
although a small portion may be considered as lying on the 
southern slope of the central ridge. The ridge slopes are com- 
posed of clay and alluvial earth, with little power of retaining 
water. Hempstead plain, on the other hand, consists of a very 


uniform deposit of sand and gravel with occasional thin veins — 


of clay; hence Hempstead plain is largely receptive and retentive 
of water. The sand and gravel on this plain serves two purposes 
as regards the rainfall sinking into it: (1) It retains the water, 
only gradually delivering it to the surface in the valleys of the 
prooks or on or near the seashore in the form of springs; (2) it — 
filters and purifies it, the gravel and sand performing the func- 


tion of a natural filter bed. It is considered that but a small. = 


portion of the ground water of this gravel plain has been derived 
from the rainfall of any single year. The greater portion of it 
is considered to have collected during a series of years. Borings 
and open wells show that this ground water has a nearly uniform 
inclination toward the south shore of about 12 feet per mile. 


a 

1As to the difficulty of determining just what the catchment area of any .* 
one of these streams actually is, see De Varona’s History and Description 
of the Brooklyn Water Works, 1896. ; Net 


~ 


for the years 1860 to 1896, inclusive. 
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Upon the low ridges lying between the several streams Cross- 
ing Hempstead plain the inclination of the ground water varies 
with the width of the ridge, and is steeper in these parts than on 
the main slope toward the sea, the resistance of the retaining 
material there being proportionately less. So long as the slope 
of the ground water is left undisturbed by pumping, as from a 
series of wells, the permanent slope of the ground water is deter- 
mined by the resistance of the material through which it flows. 
As regards the minimum flow of the streams receiving these under- 
ground waters, the longer the time occupied by that portion of 
the rainfall which sinks into the ground in reaching the outlets 
the greater will be the minimum flow of the stream as compared 
with its total flow; on the other hand, the shorter the time the 
smaller the minimum flow. In the case of Long Island streams 
the maximum flows are not very large, a fact which indicates 
that the permanent regimen of these streams is probably main- 
tained by the accession of the absorbed rainfalls of several years. 
It follows that so long as the basins are not drawn upon very 
greatly in excess of their flowage capacity the permanency of 
Long Island ground-water supplies is only moderately affected 
by variations in the yearly rainfall 

In his Report on the Future Extension of the Water Supply of 
Brooklyn, Mr De Varona gives the total monthly and average 
daily quantities of water pumped into the Ridgewood reservoir 


Table No. 88 has been condensed from this report, giving in 
calendar years the total rainfall upon the catchment and the per | 
cent of this utilized by pumping at Ridgewood. The average 
yield utilized is also expressed in cubic feet per second per square 
mile of catchment. This was originally 49.9 square miles, but 
was increased in 1872, being in subsequent years 52.3 square miles 
until 1888, when it was increased to 64.6 square miles, and in ~ 
1885 to 65.4 square miles. Considerable additions were made in 
1891, and from that time on the area is given as 154.1 square 
miles. In 1860 the rainfall was 37.65 inches, and the total amount 


as well as more extended, discussion of the same subject see De va 
‘History and Description of the peas Waterworks. 
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of water pumiped was equivalent to a depth of 1.44 inches on the 
catchment, or 3.82 per cent of the total rainfall. In 1896 the 
total rainfall was 38.82 inches. The amount of water pumped 
during that year would cover the catchment to a depth of 11 
inches, this being over 28 per cent of the total rainfall. The 
average yield as obtained by pumping was 0.81 cubic foot per 
second per square mile of catchment. ] 


TABLE No. SS—ToTaL ANNUAL RAINFALL, PER CENT UTILIZED, AND AVERAGE 
YIELD PER SQUARE MILE OF CATCHMENT OF BROOKLYN WATERWORKS 


ee ee 
F . | feet per eet per 
SS a am an oS c on a one are vert se : on a 
inches | utilized square 7aches utilized square 
mile e 
(1) (2) (3) | (1) 6) | 3) | @® 
BS BUL Bye tix 37.65 3.82 0.11 TEZOR acterne ye | 33.40 0.97 
SOs peiereisio 45.65 3.92 0.13 ASSO RPE Res 007 30.23 0.90 
SOS ae alas 9 38.02 5.73 0.16 ABB I Saas 39 ps 29.42) 0.86 
1S63: ess 32.7 8.39 0.20 1882) = 39.83 30.73 0.90 
BGA certs. 32.00 10.53 0.25 ctor Sour 87.22 33.05 0.91 
aa ia ete ee 46.14 8.39 0.28 UStov he wed 45.39 | 27.89 0.98 
SEBGRL PR. ae 51.68 8.88 0.34 ASShtrqeecie 36.85 | 37.94 | 1.038 
PO Gho es ae 54.61 9.39 0.88 1886,44.G5- 51.38 28 82 ae Oi, 
1SGSR ae as. 38.58 17.29 0.49 OB T 5.226 45.66 82.59 1.10 
PCO ews e 43.13 17.20 0.55 i lotolo meer eres | 48 .45 33.19 1.18 
RSA eee 39.25 | 19.82 OUD MP ASSO: stare sex 56.54 | 29.54 1.238 
i {od ae eee bil 126 -| ofS 78 0.60 EO Oe chaste: 52.15 | 33.90) 1.30 
Lite) pes iee ei oeeaee 39.75 23.47 0.67 SO erences 39.18 } 44 82 1.29 
ASS Cot 47.99 20.88 0.74 SO 2 ewes 37.75 | 24.581 0.68 = 
1874 coset 40.83 21.49 0.73 LOS ee - 39.62 | 26.27 | 0:77 
Ui ee 40.90 26.89 0.81 OOS cores 36.88 26./33.2)° 0) Fe ge a 
AOU wet ais Ae, 27.08 0.83 T8905 Races 35.64 | 28.98 0.76 — 
ES Un cratte 01 40.18 30.29 | 0.90 1896427: 38.82 | 28.31 0.81 
5 HOUSE Ciaeiae 48.66 25.15 0.90 ; 
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Generally the Brooklyn Water Works have not been 80 ‘designed 
as to furnish records of the quantity drawn from these several — 
different sources. There are also no records of the hights of the 
-eround water at different points in the catchment area. — if such _ 
to be kept, for a series of years, the records of the Brooklyn _ 
r Works would possess a value not easily estimated. They 
.r more positive indication of the amount of water 
from ee sane! areas than can now be gained 
, 0 e 
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of ground water in about fifteen hundred wells included in 1000 
square miles of territory. 

At a test of the old driven-well plant at Spring creek, made from 
October 22 to November 20, 1894, water was pumped at an average 
rate of 4,091,551 gallons in 24 hours. The elevation of the under- 
side of the discharge valve of the pump was 12.3 feet above datum. 
On October 22, at the beginning of the tests, the average elevation 
of the water in the wells was 4 feet below datum. The quantity 
pumped in 24 hours, on October 22, was 4,488,275 gallons. On 
November 20, the date of the conclusion of the test, the elevation 
of water in wells was 7.7 feet below datum, and the quantity 
pumped on that day in 24 hours was 4,112,663 gallons. The total 
quantity pumped during the entire period from October 22 to 
November 20 was 122,746,525 gallons. The taking of this quantity 
of water from the wells resulted, therefore, in lowering the ground 
water a total of 3.7 feet. 

A new driven-well plant at Watts pond was subjected to a test 
of capacity extending continuously from January 3 to February 2, 
inclusive. In 1895 a rather extended series of tests were made 
of a number of the wells of the Brooklyn water supply in order 
to determine the yield as well as the extent of the underground 
supply. The following particulars of these tests have been derived 
from Mr De Varona’s report, as contained in the annual report 
of the commissioner of city works for the year 1895. 

The flowing wells at Jameco were tested from January 3 to 14, 
inclusive. During this period the wells were operated singly and 
in groups of 2, 3, and 4, in all possible combinations, and observa- 
tions were taken to determine the elevation of the ground water. 
Upon completion of the tests a series of observations was taken, 
extending to January 30, to determine the normal water level. 

It was shown that the average yield from one well alone was 
only 1,000,000 gallons daily, decreasing pro rata up to a total 
yield of 3,500,000 gallons daily when four wells were in ~ 

-operation. The lowering of the ground water was approxi- 
mately 5 feet when pumping 1,000,000 gallons, increasing up to 
approximately 10 feet when pumping at the full capacity developed 
of 3,500,000 gallons. In this connection it is stated that the wa 
in these test wells is found to rise and fall directly with the 
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the pumping on the lowering of the water. To determine this 
point fully, Mr De Varona states, would require a more prolonged 
series of observations than it was possible to make in 1895. 
Another test was made at Jameco from December 9 to 20, 1895, 
inclusive. Petween this date and the end of the previous tests an 
additional well had been sunk at Jameco to the depth of 160 feet. 
The average daily yield shown during the second test was, approxi- 
mately, 1,000,000 gallons for a single well, with a proportionate 
increase for each well connected, the yield for five wells being, 
approximately, 5,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. The lowering of 
the water during those tests amounted to slightly over 14 feet at 
Jameco. while pumping the 5,000,000 gallons daily from the five 
wells. The total amount of water pumped during the test was 
61,239,555 gallons. The greatest lowering of the underground 
water level occurred at test well No. 8, where it amounted to 

15.23 feet. At that time, when the water at, Jameco was at its aoa 

lowest level, the fall between test well No. 8 aged 1 test-well No. 11 

was 9.9 feet. The normal water level was not restored until 
twelve days after the tests had ceased. 

--' The results obtained early in 1895 from_ the test made at Jameco 

> soi supplies from deep wells seemed to warrant further investiga- 

_ tions as to the possibility of water from deep wells, and the report 
states that they have been carried on during the year. A series 
of test wells were driven, extending ‘from the foot of the hill at 
Ridgewood reservoir to Forest stream pumping station, each well — 

_ being carried to a depth sufficient to determine the possibility of 

i: _ obtaining a deep supply from that point. The number of those 

“s wells sunk during that year was twelve, and the records of the 

kas passed through are given in 1 Bulletin No. BESS to 

e n the footnote.t 

eturning to table No. 88, it may be stated that the sie ary 3 

mnt area in 1875 was 52.3 square miles. The catchment ice x 

d at this figure until January, 1881, in which month, — 

‘the eee pumping | station into see it was 


SSaig 


> 


increased from 65.6 to 154. 1 square miles, an increase of 88 5a 
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10:78 inches, or to an average of 513,165 gallons per square mile 
per day, or to 0.79 of a cubic foot per second per square mile. In 
the water year of 1880, with a total rainfall of 40.04 inches, the 
water utilized amounted to 12.37 inches on the catchment, or to 
587,568 gallons per square mile per day, or to 0.91 of a cubic foot 
per second per square mile. In 1881, with a rainfall of 41.52 
inches, the total utilization of water amounted to 11.64 inches on 
the catchment, or to 554,473 gallons per square mile per day, or 
to 0.86 of a cubie foot per second per square mile. This drop in 
the unit of utilization merely shows the effect of the increase in 
the area of the catchment. 

The tributary catchments remained at 59.4 square miles until 
August, 1883, in which month the Spring creek and Baisley’s 
driven-well stations were started. From this date the tributary 
catchment area is taken at 64.6 square miles. Spring creek and 
Baisley’s stations marked the beginning of the Brooklyn driven- 
well system. In the water year of 1884, with a total rainfall 
of 43.44 inches, the utilization was 12.53 inches, amounting to 
594,992 gallons per square mile per day, or to 0.92 of a cubic 
foot per second per square mile. 

In May, 1885, the Forest stream and Clear stream driven-well 
stations were started, thereby increasing the tributary catch- 
ment area to 65.4 square miles. In the water year of 1886, with 
a total rainfall of 50.43 inches, the water utilized amounted to 
14.40 inches, equivalent to 685,521 gallons per square mile per- 
day, or to 1.06 cubic feet per second per square mile. 

The catchment area remained 65.4 square miles until June, 
1890, when it was increased to 65.6 square miles by the addition 
of the Jameco park driven-well station. In the water year 1891, 
with a total rainfall of 40.34 inches, the water utilized amounted | 
to 18.48 inches on the catchment, equivalent to 879,811 gallons 
per square mile per day, or to see cubic feet per second per 
square mile. ~ 

Large extensions of the works were made in 1890 and 1891, : 
so that with the beginning of pumping at Millburn on December 
17, 1891, the tributary catchment area may be considered as be 


- 


square miles. In the calendar year 1892, with a rainfall of 87. [5 


ates 


inches, the water drawn from the original catchment of 65.6— 
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square miles amounted to 16.81 inches on the catchment, equiva- 
lent to 800,191 gallons per square mile, or to 1.24 cubic feet per 
second per square mile. The water drawn from the new catch- 
ment of 88.5 square miles that year amounted to 3.67 inches 
equivalent to 174,776 gallons per square mile per day, or to 0.27 
of a cubic foot per second per square mile. In 1895, with a 
total rainfall of 35.64 inches, the original catchment of 65.6 
“square miles yielded 12.62 inches, equivalent to 600,723 gallons 
per square mile per day, or to 0.93 of a cubic foot per second 
per square mile. The new catchment of 88.5 square miles fur- 
nished in that year 8.64 inches, equivalent to 411,558 gallons 
per square mile per day, or to 0.64 of a cubic foot per second 
per square mile. 

Summarizing the information in regard to, the water yield of 
the sand plains of Long Island, it may be stated that the avail- 
able data indicate a large yield. The streafns of eastern New iz 
York can not be relied upon in their naturalyeondition to yield 
more than about 0.15 to 0.25 of a Cubic foot per second per 
square mile, while with an ordinary development of storage, 
the limit may be usually placed at from 0.7 to 0.8 of a cubic 

+ foot per second per square mile, or at any rate at not much 
exceeding one cubic foot per second per square mile. The sand 
deposits of Long Island may therefore be considered as great 
natural reservoirs from which, with proper development, large 
water supplies may be drawn, the same as from reservoirs — 
artificially created on the earth’s surface, these natural under- 

ground reservoirs possessing the advantage of furnishing a 
filtered water of high purity. This fact was recognized by the 

New York Water Supply Commission of 1903, who have recom- 

nded the further development of this supply. This co 

siol » made extensive observations as to the hight of oe 


‘ 
hh 


a 


P ojects for Water Supply of Greater New York i ibs 2 
; wth of Greater New York has compelled : a gen- ae 
the water Sepphy, ates a oem of able Rea as 
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municipality in the State of New York. In 1890 the act was 
repealed and a general law enacted which surrounded with new 
safeguards contracts made with the companies organized under 
it, except that these safeguards did not apply to the already 
organized Ramapo company. A few years later, under chapter 
985 of the laws of 1895, an act to limit and define the powers 
of the-Ramapo Water Company, the Legislature considerably 
extended the privileges granted to this company. This act 
gives the Ramapo company power to contract for supplying to 
any municipality, or to any corporation, public or private. The 
act also gives to the company powers of condemnation, and 
they may select such route as they choose. 

At the same time the Legislature considerably restricted the 
power of New York to acquire an additional supply of water, 
as indicated by the following: In 1896 the Suffolk county act, 
preventing Brooklyn from using the underground waters of 
Suffolk county, was passed. This act was continued in force 
by the New York charter, which went into effect January 1, 
1898. A clause was also inserted in the Greater New York 
charter preventing the city from taking water from a supply 
devoted in whole or in part to the supply of any other muni- 
cipality. In 1898-99 the Ramapo company proposed to supply 
New York with 200,000,000 gallons of water daily, for which 
the City of New York was to pay $70 per million gallons. The 
delivery of water was to begin in 1902. 

Very earnest discussion occurred in New York when the 
Ramapo proposition was understood. An extensive report was) ~ 
made by the Merchants’ Association and also by John R. Free- 
man to the Comptroller, showing that water could be furnished 
for very much less than the price proposed to be paid to the 
Ramapo company. An appeal was made to the Legislature and 
the legislation was modified, allowing the city to construct itsown 
works, . ; 
_aihere are a number of available sources from which Greater 
New York may be supplied without any great ag diffi- 
culties. These bee may be pnimerabed as: - 


ever, interstate scene Fishkill creek, Wappingers « cr 
the Roeliff Jansen kill. 


oi ee a ale ; 
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On the west side of the Hudson river there are: 

2) Wallkill river, which is also an interstate stream. 

3) The catchment of the Catskill mountains, including 
Esopus, Catskill, Schoharie and Rondout creeks. 

: 4) Hudson river itself, either at a point near Poughkeepsie 
or by an aqueduct from the upper catchment area. 

The Housatonic river, Ten Mile river and Wallkill river catch- 
ment areas are, however, eliminated from consideration by reason 
of certain legal difficulties due to the first two streams being 
partly in New York and partly in Connecticut and the Wallkill 
being partly in New York and partly in New Jersey. ‘There 
seems to be no doubt that a lower riparian owner in either Con- 
necticut or New Jersey could by an injunction prevent the use 
of either of these catchment areas to supply thé City of New York, 

and even though Connecticut and New Jersey, should, by their ies 
___ legislatures, grant either to the City of New York,or to a corpora- 

5 tion acting under its authority the right of @ndemnation, such 
. acts would be unconstitutional. “Moreover, it is doubtful in the 
case of New Jersey whether that State would even attempt to 
"Sag assist the City of New York, because recent legislation in New 
. ‘Jersey has indicated a policy to preserve for its own citizens the 

waters coming = the catchments in the northern past of the 
plate. eS . 
Tt is also considered that legal complications would arise even se 

if a private corporation should attempt to furnish water from ae 
New Jersey. As regards the use of the Wallkill river as a water - 
supply for the City of New York, such use involyes the building 
a reservoir, the surface of which would be 422 feet above sea 
rel. The Wallkill river, at the location of the proposed reser- 
is about 880 feet above tidewater. The dam would flood 
of 60 ate sale of which ene BE is in } ig nee Tt 


in ids by y Condennation. 
e is no objection a ‘the ‘Wallkill 
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‘In the Merchants’ Association report it is stated that an 
additional water supply for New York city, adequate until its 
population shall increase to 18,000,000, can be obtained from 
the Hudson river above Poughkeepsie, at which point it is pro- 
posed to build pumping stations and filter beds on the east side of 
the river, together with an aqueduct to the northern limits of the 
city, where a reservoir would be constructed. This plant should 
be capable of supplying 250,000,000 gallons daily, although it is 
not proposed to build a plant capable of delivering at first more 
than 100,000,000 gallons daily. 

In order to prevent the water above Poughkeepsie from becom- 
ing brackish, by reason of taking so large an amount of water 
from the river at this point, it is proposed to build in the Adiron- 
dacks a number of the reservoirs discussed on a preceding page, 
in which may be stored flood-flows during the spring months. 
This water is to be delivered into the river during the dry season, 
thus keeping the flow uniform throughout the year. 

_ As incidental benefits, the navigation of the Hudson from Troy 

down will be considerably improved, together with a prevention 
of floods at Albany and places in the vicinity, as well as pro- 
vision for a uniform flow for mill owners at various points - 
higher up. 
_ It is also suggested that water be taken from the Hudson at 
Hadley, as indicated in the discussion of the Ssanuss valley 
reservoir, —~ a 

The annual cost of taking water at t Ponghkeepss including ~ 


he 0 gallons daily. ‘The annual cost for the 
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2) A larger proportion of the ultimate first cost may be de- 
ferred by the Poughkeepsie plan than by either the Catskill or 
Adirondack plan. 

3) The time necessary for construction is also less. Water 
from the Hudson at Poughkeepsie can be delivered in six years; 
from the Catskills, in seven years, and from the Adirondacks, 
in seven and one-half years. : ; 

4) The Adirondacks and the Hudson together would furnish 
1,500,000,000 gallons per day, while the Catskill catchment can 
not furnish more than 260,000,000 gallons, or, with Schoharie 
creek, 460,000,000 gallons per day. 

5) The length of the aqueduct would be less from Pough- 
keepsie than from either the Adirondacks or the Catskills. 
From Poughkeepsie a high level aqueduct weuld be 60 miles in 
length; from the Adirondacks, 203 miles, and pe the Catskills, 
100 miles. , i, ; “Eas 

The lesser length of the Poughkeepsie aqueduct is not only 
an important element in construction, but is quite as important 

n maintenance and protection. 

ee taken at Poughkeepsie would ‘require filtration, and 
in the modern view it would also require filtration from the 
Adirondacks, although it may be very appropriately questioned 

whether a water supply from a seriously sewage- -polluted stream 
is desirable so long as unpolluted sources are available without 
increasing the cost per unit. — 
Reservoir on Wallkill river. Among other interesting peser- 
_ yoirs which have been recently proposed for the supply of Greater 
_ New York, that on the Wallkill river may be described in detail. % 
‘This reservoir was reported upon by James H. Fuertes, whose 
| appears in the Report of the Merchants’ See a 
k, made in 1900. Se, ex: 
1 iver rises in northern New Jersey, a few miles south ae 
flows in a northeasterly direction, entering the z 


“2 Seen, « 
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Just before entering New York State the stream enters a broad, 
flat valley, extending to Phillipsburg, and varying from one to 
five miles in width. The floor of this valley is flat, both longi- 
tudinally and transversely, with its slope in the direction of the 
river so slight that the valley is usually flooded during the spring, 
although later in the season the water drains from the flats 
through the river channel, as well as through several artificial 
drainage ditches. : 

The valley consists of high hills with steep sides. The hills 
on the west are slaty, slightly covered with soil, while the hills 
on the east are of granite, marble and limestone. The bottom of 
the valley is underlaid with calciferous sandstone, generally 
covered with a few feet of black soil on top of the detritus with 
which the vailey is filled. The geologic structure indicates that 
there is very little underground flow above Phillipsburg, although 
Mr Freeman in his report to the Comptroller, also made in 1900, 
expresses a different opinion. In his view there is a good deal 
of doubt whether the Wallkill reservoir can be made safe, because 
of the large leakage from the sides. The writer does not share 
Mr Freeman’s apprehensions, although in the absence of 
thorough examinations the question is an open one. About 25 
per cent of the valley is wooded. 

The water of the reservoir on the Wallkill would be as soft and 
colorless as the Croton water. This conclusion is based on experi- 
ments and analyses and on a study of the ground and surface flow 
of the streams. ‘ 

It is proposed to erect a dam at Phillipsburg which will im- —~ 
pound the waters of the river and flood the valley from twenty to 
thirty feet in depth. The general elevation is about 390 feet above 
sea level. If the water level be raised to 410, sufficient storage will . 
be provided for a daily draft of 250,000,000 gallons by drawing the : 
water in the reservoir down 5 feet. The area of the catchment 
above Phillipsburg is 465 square miles. The area submerged at 
elevation 405 is 49 square miles, and at elevation 410 it is 51 — 
square miles. Hence, only about 5 per cent of the area would be 
exposed on drawing the reservoir, enough to give a yield of 250,- “i 
000,000 gallons daily. The amount of water impounded would be — 
approximately 200,000,000,000 gallons (26,700,000,000 cubic feet) — 
of which 53,000,000,000 gallons (7,100,000,000 cubic feet) would 
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be available, equivalent to a daily yield of over 600,000 gallons of 
water per square mile of land surface, or 254,000,000 gallons per 
day. The writer, however, considers this allowance larger than 
is likely to be realized in the region—probably 500,000 gallons 
per square mile per day would be a safer figure. 

There are two serious objections to a water supply reservoir 
at this point. The first is the shallownéss of the reservoir, 
which will certainly lead to extensive growths of algae ar ound 
the edges, and the second is the objectionable bottom. The 
second objection can be overcome by covering the bottom with 
gravel which, however, would add very greatly to the expense.! 

The submerged land is sparsely populated, and with the excep- 
tion of Florida, Hamburg and Deckertown, there are no villages 
of any importance near the valley. The sewage of Goshen and 
Middletown, however, enter streams flowing jnto. the Wallkill 
above the point where the dam would be loca d and would have 
to be taken below the dam by sewers, The sewage of Florida, 
Hamburg and Deckertown would require purification before dis- 
charging into streams tributary to the reservoir. A few other 

small hamlets of from three to a dozen houses could be taken 
care of by purchase. — 

It is proposed to filter the water from this reservoir. ‘The esti- 
mates provide for the purchasing of 70 square miles of area, which 
-. includes a strip around the edge wide enough to afford protection 
from contamination. About 20 per cent of the land which it is: 
proposed to submerge is either now or has been under cultivation. 


fe irivestnahapanevte > vee 
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grass, reeds and underbrush. 
The surrounding hills are dotted with dairy farms, oa the 
gh and New England railway and the Pine Island branch 

. railroad collect the milk, conveying it to market. These 


unkments and bridges as required. It would also 


The balance is covered with water and rank growths of coarse 


be relocated along the edges of the reservoir, with—— 
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di srossroads over the see with Les and— — 


and delivered into a new covered reservoir at Ne 
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There are several dams below Phillipsburg at which power 
is used for operating mills and factories, although the total 
power does not much exceed 1000 horsepower. In some in- 
stances the plants have a capacity in excess of that needed for 
the minimum flow of the stream. The principal developed 
power is at Walden. The population here is from 2500 to 3000 
people, and its prosperity depends upon the waterpower which 
has been developed by two dams, amounting to 500 horsepower 
at minimum low water flow. To cripple this power would seri- 
ously affect the community depending upon it. In the estimates 
therefore very liberal figures have been used, which are con- 
sidered sufficiently high to cover any method of compensation 
which might be adopted. 

By increasing the hight of the dam at Phillipsburg to 422 
feet above sea level, the flooded area would become 58 square 
miles and the available storage capacity of the reservoir, when 
drawn down to elevation 402, would be 219,000,000,000 gallons 
(29,300,000,000 cubic feet). With such a storage a minimum 
yield would be 417,000,000 gallons daily. The total amount of 
water impounded with full reservoir would be 387, 000,000,000 
gallons (51,700,000,000 cubic feet). It is stated in the report 
that this reservoir would be the largest artificial lake in the. 
world, but a comparison with Black river reservoir will show 
that the latter is somewhat larger. Neither, however, is yet 
-puilt, and New York State can only claim, by reason of its 
exceptionally favorable topography, to be the site of two of. 
the largest reservoirs thus far proposed anywhere. iS 

Some of the legal objections to the bo ater river reservoir > 
have already been discussed. o at 

The estimated cost of construction of the Wallkill hoe 
for a supply of 250,000,000 gallons daily, the water to be: Hi 


feet above sea level, is $42,421,000 nual 
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or at the rate of $19.82 per million gallons filtered and delivered 
into covered reservoir at New York, 310 feet above sea level. 
The Wallkill river was also reported upon by Mr Freeman. 
In his report he states that these Drowned Lands appear to 
be the only adequate reservoir site on the Wallkill—that they 
were once the bottom of an ancient lake and are described by 
Dr Heinrich Ries, in his Report on the Geology of Orange 
County, as follows: 
These swamps occur not only in the limestone region, but 
also in many parts of the slate area and form perhaps the most 
important agricultural feature of the county. The rich black soil 
of the swampy tracts is enormously productive, and some of it is 
worth $300 an acre. The soil is generally planted with onions, 
and 700 bushels per acre is not an uncommon yield. Potatoes or 
corn are generally planted in alternative years to relieve the soil. 
There are about 40,000 acres of swamp land %n Orange county. 
The largest of these areas is the Drowned Lands in Warwick, 
Greenville, Minnisink, Wawayanda and GosHen townships, and 
covers 17,000 acres. Until about sixty years aggthe area was cov- 
ered by several feet of water held in-by a dam of glacial drift 
at the north end. A canal cut through this dam has redeemed 
the land. From the drowned lands there arise islands of lime- 
stone or drift, which are named Pine, Great, Pellets, Gardner’s, 
Merritts, Cranberry, Black Walnut, Fox and Seward’s islands. 
* * * Black soil underlies the surface to a depth of from five 
to fifty fect, and this, according to Mather, is in turn underlaid 
by marl. The Wallkill river follows a winding course along the a 
western side of this area, and submerges it entirely during the - ve 
spring floods. > yo 
Mr Freeman states that the population of the catchment area 
is almost exclusively a farming one, with about thirty villages, 
ranging in population from 100 to 300, by the census of 1900, 
together with many more centers of population with less than — 
100. The cities and towns which had ‘more than 500 inhabi- — 
tants in 1900, are as follows: sa asta) 


f 
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The following figures for towns in New Jersey are as given by 
Mr Freeman: 


Name of town Population 
P¥ankline Rh armace: «0 2.58) vacdilie ateceetenl oe ape 913 
Deokertowits..cs. ¢. vse Pine See eee ate ainn 993 
FAMDUPY 2.6046. bps new teie 9 wip als er ae ee 519 
Ogdensburg... «oi. kev ull ais ae pare ies eee 565 
Sparta. ... 2.0 + +5 20%, cet Wren eaten een ae ee 


The outside population ou farms is estimated at about twenty 
to the square mile. 

Mr Freeman made some observations as to the quality of 
reservoir bottom. Samples of soils were collected in clean glass 
jars and sent to the analyst of the Metropolitan Water Board 
for examination by the ignition method. A sample from one 
foot depth showed 69 per cent organic matter; from 3 feet down, 
85 per cent, and from 5 feet down, 89 per cent. Another sample 
from 6 inches in depth showed 49 per cent organic matter, with 
little or no iron present. Several other samples from 6 inches 
to 314 feet down showed from 78 per cent to 90 per cent organic 
matter. These observations show at once the necessity, im case 
a reservoir for water supply purposes should be constructed at — 
this point, for covering the bottom with gravel, | as ear 
suggested. 

Reservoirs on Hsopus, Catskill and Schoharie creeks. Reser- 


_voirs were considered by Mr Fuertes on Esopus, Catskill and 
Schoharie creeks. The lowest elevations considered in seeking — : 


reservoirs on these streams were for Catskill and Esopus creeks, 
So eset Ripeeene maa 
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towards the north after leaving the mountains, and emptying 
into the Mohawk river near Amsterdam. The sources of Scho- 
harie creek are over 2000 feet above sea level and not more 
than ten miles from the Hudson river. 

The waters of Catskill and Esopus creeks can be delivered to 
New York through conduit lines from the reservoirs, but the 
waters of Schoharie creek can only be brought to the city by the 
construction of a tunnel from the lowest reservoir on the Scho- 
harie to the nearest point in the Esopus valley. 

Topographically, Catskill. and Esopus creeks are similar in 
general characteristics. The tributary streams have steep slopes, 
offering no sites for storage reservoirs. The main streams, on 
the contrary, are flatter and afford opportunities for construct- 
ing dams. ‘ 

The conditions on Schoharie creek are different. At its head- 
waters there are three tributaries, Batavia fill, West kill and 
East kill, om all of which considerable storage*may be secured. 
As stated in the discussion on the flow of streams, all of these 
are more or less flashy, rising quickly with heavy rains, with 
high fiood-flows, and subsiding rapidly after rainfalls, with very 
low minimum flows. 

The lowest dam site on Esopus creek is a short distance above 
the falls at the village of Olive. The creek here flows through a 
narrow gorge, affording an opportunity for the construction of 


a masonry dam, 60 feet high and 600 feet long. The area of the — 


catchment above this dam is 245 square miles. The proposed 
reservoirs on Esopus creek have an available storage capacity 
of about 27,000,000,000 gallons (3,600,000, 000 cubic feet), and 
are estimated to yield in minimum years about 150,000,000 gallons 
daily. This corresponds to an average yield of 625,000 gallons. x 
of water per square mile per day. The writer, however, considers 
the same as in the case of the Wallkill river, that this estimate 
is too large, and on Esopus ereek it certainly should not be 
taken to exceed about 500,000 gallons per square mile per day. 
The proposed dams on Issopus creek are: At Olive; Cold Brook 
station; Lake Hill; one mile above Mount Pleasant station; one- 
half mile above Phoenicia; one and one-half miles above Phoe- 
nicia; one mile above Shandaken:; and one-half mile below Big 
Indian. These dams would all be of earth, with spillways cut in- 
the rock sides of the valley. Sue ge 
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The Ulster & Delaware railroad passes through the Esopus 
valley from one-half mile above the Olive dam to above Big In- 
dian reservoir site. The building of these reservoirs would require 
relocation of this railroad for its entire length. The construction 
of the reservoirs would also require the relocation of five villages 
in the valley. There are also twelve villages which are not inter- 
fered with, but as they lie above the various reservoirs, the cost 
of providing them with sewerage and sewage purification works is 
included in the estimates. There are a few water powers on the 
main stream at Olive, Boiceville, Allaben and Big Indian. None 
of these powers is very important, but the estimates have been 
made ample to cover the cost. 

Table No. 89 gives the particulars of the storage reservoirs on 
Esopus creek. 


Sg ee Oe ee laa ence a No. 89—PROPOSED STORAGE RESERVOIRS ON ESOPUS CREEK 


a 2. ae B Bi; 
ee |S888/2283) 2 |e: a | #e |aseelstte| = (88 | og 
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q i< 4 fH i4 = . 
(1) (Oe) 
ker ee Ae 0.78 | 20,000, 000 
Cold Brook........... 1.03 | 22,100,000. 
Hig. Piemsatienneae | 0.89 | 23,500" 000 
Lower Phoenicia. frig 0.25 | 8,300, 000 
Upper Phoenicia, Ran. 1.01 | 29,400, 000 | 
Shia dalkcon vacate hernia eee 1-0. 27,900, 000 | 
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000,000 gallons (2,600,000,000 cubic feet). As in the case of 
Esopus creek, the safe yield is estimated by the writer at 500,000 
gallons per square mile per day. 

The East Durham dam would be of masonry, with a spillway 
over its crest—the balance of the dams on Catskill creek would 
be of earth, with masonry cores, with spillways cut in the rock 
sides of the valley. 

In constructing the system of reservoirs on Catskill creek the 
village of Oak Hill would be entirely removed. Aside from Green- 
ville, consisting of eight or ten houses, no other towns are inter- 
fered with in this valley, but sewage purification works have been 
provided for East Durham, Durham, Potter Hollow, Cooksburg, 
Preston Hollow, Livingstonville and Franklinton. The water 
powers on Catskill creek aboye East Durham are of little im- 
portance, and on the lower creek the most important power is 
at Leeds, where there is head sufficient to devefop 500 horsepower 
with low-water flow. . aera 

Table No. 90 gives the particulars of the storage reservoirs on 
' Catskill creek. 


hai 


TABLE No. VF BOFOSES STORAGE RESERVOIRS oN CATSKILL CREEK 
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one mile north of Prattsville; one-mile north of Lexington, and 
at Kaaterskill Junction. On the Batavia kill, they are located 
at the following: Just north of Ashland and Windham and south 
of Big Hollow; and on the East kill, below East Jewett. These 
reservoirs would afford about 40,000,000,000 gallons (5,400,000,000 
cubic fect) of available storage, and would yield in minimum 
years, according to the writer’s estimate, about 500,000 gallons 
of water per square mile per day. The dam at Gilboa would be of 
masonry—the others of earth, with spillways cut in the rock 
_ sides of the valley. 

Waterpowers on Schoharie creek above Prattsyille are unim- 
portant, consisting of but two or three small sawmills. There 
are several powers at and below Gilboa, but none of them is very 
important, although the abstraction of the water from Scho- 
harie creek would affect all the powers on the Mohawk river below 
the mouth of the Schoharie. 

Basing a calculation on the power developed at Cohoes in rela- 
tion to the low-water flow of the stream, the effect of the abstrac- 
tion of the proposed amount of Schoharie creek water would be 
about 1800 horsepower. 

Table No. 91 gives the particulars of storage reservoirs on 
Schoharie creek. — ; 


TABLE No. 91—PROPOSED STORAGE RESERVOIRS ON SCHOHARIE CREEK 
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In addition to the projects herein discussed at length, at various 
times during the last few years projects have been considered for 
reservoirs on the following streams: 

Mahwah river, diverting the water at Suffern, where there is a 
catchment area of 20 square miles; Popolepen creek, diverting the 
water at Fort Montgomery, where there is a catchment area of 
28 square miles; Big Moodna creek, diverting the water at Salis- 
bury Mills, where there is a catchment area of 123 square miles ; 
Little Moodna creek, diverting the water at Woodbury Falls, 
where there is a catchment area of 11 square miles; Shawangunk 
creek, diverting the water at Bloomingsburg, where there is a 
catchment area of 47 square miles; Rondout creek, diverting the 
water at Ellenville, where there is a catchment area of 184 square 
miles; the Basher kill, diverting the water at Port Orange; Never- 
sink creek, diverting the water at Quarryville, where there is a 
catchment area of 200 square miles; the Delaw&yé, diverting the - : 
water above Port Jervis, where there is a catchmepé “of 3600 square 
miles. None of these projects has passed more than the prelim- 
inary stage. ; ; 

The New York Water Supply Commission of 1903. In the fall of 

1902 the Mayor of New York appointed William H. Burr, Rudolph 
Hering and John R. Freeman as a commission to consider the best 
sources of an additional water supply for New York city. The 

final report of this commission was submitted in December, 1903. 
The outline for the plan of a new gravity supply is given in the _ 
following abstract of the report, as taken from Engineering News 
for December 24, 1903: 
- The commission favors taking a first installment of 60,000,000 

ons from the Fishkill watershed, but developing concurrently © 
1e supply from Esopus creek. These two sources would give _ 
rly 320,000,000 gallons per day. Another 100,000,000 gallons 
y may be secured from Rondout creek without great addi- — he: 
) making a total supply of nearly 420,000,000. The = 
lons or more may be. tained from Wappinger poe 


. struction. 
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The waters of the three creeks on the easterly side of the river 
are much harder than the Croton water, but the waters of Rondout 
and Esopus creeks are remarkably soft and desirable for city sup- 
ply. It has been the commission’s plan to deliver to the city the 
soft water of the Catskill mountain streams, so as to reduce the 
hardness of the combination with the waters on the easterly side 
of the Hudson, thus securing a supply equally soft as the Croton 
water. 

The commission is strongly of the opinion that after the waters 
of the streams now recommended for use are taken, Hudson 
river water should be secured by pumping it out of the river 
near Hyde Park up to suitable reservoirs and filters, on the high 
land easterly of the river, so as to deliver it to the city at the 
required elevation. This, however, is in the remote future, and 
is set forth as a resource in reserve at that time. In such a 
development it will be necessary to build large storage reservoirs 
in the Adirondacks, from which flood waters of the Adirondack 
streams may be released during the summer flow of the Hudson, 
so as to prevent any salt water from reaching the point where the 
pumps would take the river water. It is explicitly stated in the 
report that the filtration of Hudson river water would render it 
entirely satisfactory for all purposes. 


The following is a summary of the cost of these reservoirs: 

The works recommended to be constructed first comprise a 
section of the Hill View reservoir, of 600,000,000 gallons capac- 
ity; the main aqueduct, of 500,000,000 gallons daily capacity, 
from that reservoir to Stormville reservoir; a section of the 
Stormville filters, of 50,000,000 gallons daily capacity; the twin 
aqueduct, one channel of 400,000,000 gallons and the other of 
250,000,000 gallons daily capacity, from the Stormvyille reser- 
voir to the Billings reservoir and these two reservoirs. This 
construction will afford an additional supply of 60,000,000 gal- 
lons per day. Concurrently with the preceding construction, 
the aqueduct of 400,000,000 gallons daily capacity should be — 
built from the Billings reservoir to the Ashokan reservoir, and 
at the same time the latter reservoir should also be under con-_ 


It is estimated that the first part of this work, i. e., extend- 
ing from THill View reservoir to Billings reservoir, may be built, 
under efficient management, within five years, and that the 
second part of the construction, extending from Billings reser- 


* 
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_ voir to the Ashokan reservoir, may be completed within the 
same period, if the labor market affords sufficient force and the 
money is provided. 


The summary of costs of this construction is as follows: 


Reservoirs Total cost Dpto caltona 
Hill View covered reservoir first sec- > 
tion of 600,000,000 gallons capacity. $9,059,000 $15,098 00 
Stormville filter plant first installation 
of 50,000,000 gallons daily capacity. 3,581,000 
Stormville reservoir, 10,000,000,000 : 


Pee CATINCIS Voor is Son on CFs, Sem 2,503,000 250 00 
Billings reservoir 6,800,000,000 gallons 
CA ACG Vee Navas oust e naos es Serre 2 eee 266 00 
- Ashokan reservoir, 66,500,000,000 gal- 
Membtions capacity<.s:....iqss+eek a de 11,734,000 176 00 
ETS ee Oe foes See Z Taek 


: High Level Aqueduct ; 
_ From Hill View to Stormville filters.. $18,755,000 
From Stormyille to Billings, twin 


py Paqueduct .. 2-6 e 5... ete wider 3,584,000 - : . 
From Billings to Ashokan, including a ; oe 
® - Hudson river crossing -....0.-0... 9,076,000 OE 
RES EPR oe 
BRO BAL nF duntape. coma tora gs ae $31,415,000 ~ ; 


Total cost of construction... $60,098,000 


estimated costs include actual contract and all ¢ 
See those for boats to piater: eee 
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Reservoirs Total cost 1,000,000 gallons 
Hill View reservoir completed to 
2,030,000,000 gallons capacity in 1925 $4,110,000 
Stormville filters completed to 500,- 
000,000 gallons daily capacity in 1925 11,065,000 
Hibernia reservoir, 30,500,000,000 gal- 


lons capacity «2.2... 61 -yueewoes ahs 9,308,000 $305 00 
Silvernails reservoir, 17,200,000,000 
gallons capacity -femsscer waste om 5,530,000 321 00 
Total: 2 gece Ta ie ee eee $30,013,000 
SSS 
Aqueducis 


Additional cost for completed aque- 
duct between Hill View and Storm- 
Vil era alee a read ne Sirens PERRO $1,510,000 
‘Additional cost for completed aque- 
duct between Billings and Ashokan 4,369,000 
Aqueduct from Billings reservoir to 
Hibernia reservoir, 300,000,000 daily 
Capacity ic see tek tates Oe skews ote 1,573,000 
Aqueduct from Hibernia to Silver- 
nails, 220,000,000 to 330,000,000 gal- a 
lons daily capacity .............-+ 1,276,000 
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ceding estimates of cost would be modified to the extent of sub- 


stituting the expenditures necessary to secure the Rondout 


water for those 
commission beli 


required to secure the Jansen kill water. The 
eyes that this procedure will be found to be 


preferable; but the impossibility of completing the Rondout sur- 


veys does not pe 
the Rondout wat 


rmit accurate estimates to be made for securing 
er. 


In regard to a supply for the Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens 
and Richmond, the abstract of the final report of the commis- 
sion states as follows: 


For Brooklyn 


and Queens, an immediate development of the 


eround-water sources of Queens and Nassau counties is recom- 
mended, and that all surface supplies be filtered; also that ulti- 
mately these Long Island sources be supplemented by a branch 
conduit from the proposed 500,000,000-gallon aqueduct from the 
north of Manhattan. fe © 

For Richmond, the commission has approvéd of a ten-year 
contract with a private company for the immediate introduction 


of filtered water 


from New Jersey. 


Queens, the commission says, already urgently needs more 
water and the Borough of Brooklyn has also reached that point 
where it must have additional water of good quality. It has 
already begun to filter its present surface supplies, which are 


more or less pol 


luted by the increasing population of the south- 


ern portion of Nassau county. 


The following 


are the catchment areas of the several reservoirs 


proposed for construction by the commission in their report 


of 1903: 
Square miles 

Fishkill creek: Above Stormville dam............ 49 

Mbove Billings Gams. 5 pce. v9 eyes uae ct, 32 ae 
Wappinger creek: Above Hibernia dam.........-- 90 ane 

Above Clinton Hollow dam..............--? Sox 26 

116 

Roeliff Jansen kill: Above Silvernails dam............- 149 
‘Esopus creek: Above Ashokan dam......-..+++.+ss++05 255 
Rondout creek: Above dam.........--. pawn: Sagas 131 

Cea te EMI at ic stk eae igs Sie hate Tae wel T ae 


is 49 square miles, including the salt marsh at its borders. It 


- as yet have no public water supplies. There are several villages 
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This commission is in favor of using well chosen underground 
waters, and points out the high character and large amount of 
underground waters naturally stored on Long Island. Exten- 
sive studies have been made of these underground sources, cover- 
ing 1000 square miles of territory and including observations 
of the water levels in nearly 1500 wells. The commission states 
that at the present time no municipality can be considered as 
satisfactorily supplied with water unless the supply is either 
filtered artificially or naturally filtered, as in the case of ground 
water. It also urges that works for the filtration of the Croton 
supply be demanded at once, and advises that the reservoirs in 
Central park be cleaned and that they be roofed over as soon as 
the Croton supply is filtered. 

As shown by Plate XXXIV, this commission recommended 
that Fishkill creek, Wappinger creek and the Roeliff Jansen 
kill on the east side of the Hudson be taken, together with 
Esopus and Rondout catchment areas on the west side. 

On Fishkill and Wappinger creeks there are situated manufac- 
tories employing 7000 people who are greatly alarmed at the 
prospect of their industries being destroyed. They accordingly 
went to the legislature of 1904 and secured the passage of an 
act prohibiting the taking of any of the waters of Dutchess county 
for the supply of New York city. This act was signed, and it 
is uncertain whether the work of the New York Water Supply 
Commission of 1903 may not be aie sd modified in 
consequence. 

Water supply of Staten Island. The area of Staten Island 


contained a population in 1900 of 67,021. A considerable pro- 
portion of this population is collected in small villages, which 


of considerable size, as Pleasant Plains and Prince Bay, which 
obtain their water from wells. There are also a number of large 
manufacturing establishments which are without public water — 
for fire protection or general purposes. The village of Tottenhill, ; 
at the extreme south of the island, is supplied from a small plant 
owned by the municipality. 

The present supplies throughout Staten Island are from driven 


a 


wells. Lighty per cent of the area of Staten Island is stated to 
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be covered by the terminal moraine of the continental glacier, 
with surface formation very impervious. The conditions, there- 
fore, are quite different here from Long Island, where extensive 
areas of coarse sand permit a large proportion of the rainfall 
to sink into the earth. Moreover, the geologic structure is 
such as to render it improbable that any such large amount of 
ground water can be obtained as in the adjacent area of New 
Jersey. 

The geology of Staten Island has been reported upon by Pro- 
fessor W. O. Crosby of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In this report it is stated that borings in the vicinity of Wood- 
bridge and Perth Amboy show that the traprock and the ridge 
of crystalline rocks are continued only at moderate depths below 
the surface, and that in consequence the cretacéous strata under- 
lying the entire lowlands south of the serpenting ridge, and which 
in New Jersey embrace several good water horizons, are cut off 
from the catchment areas either on the mainland or on the 
northern part of Staten Island. Moreover, the fact’that the wells 
penetrating the cretaceous strata are practical failures indicates 
that the water-bearing strata outcrop on this island only to a 
very limited extent or not at all. 

The gray gravel and blue gray formations of Long Island are, 
so far as can be observed, wholly wanting on Staten Island, and 
the yellow gravel, which is an important reservoir of ground 
water om Long Island, has only a limited development on Staten: - 
Island, being practically confined to the cretaceous lowlands, 
which are the source of such wells as are not failures. . 

Moreover, the greater portion of the area of Staten Island 
is covered by bowlder clay, which is of an exceptionally imiper- 
vious character, as proved by numerous ponds more or less — 

- effectually sealing the catchment areas of strata which might 
otherwise be water-bearing. The bowlder clay is in many places” 


— 


To summarize, the geologic conditions affecting the storage 


and flow of ground water are generally unfavorable, because all — 
the formations, excepting the yellow gravel, are naturally of little 
--yalue as sources of ground water. Unfortunately, the yellow 


| 
| 
from 50 feet to 200 feet thick. 
gravel has not only a limited catchment area, but the small areas 
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of it are mainly near the southeastern margin of the island, which 
still further limits the probability of water in that portion under 
the terminal moraine. Generally, therefore, the conditions on 
Staten Island are not comparable with those on Long Island. 


AS TO THE POSSIBILITY OF PUBLIC WATER SUPPLIES FROM WELLS 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Aside from Long Island, there is little probability of satis- 
factory well supplies,in the State of New York. This fact is of 
importance because frequently town authorities who are not 
familiar with water supply engineering, imagine that a satis- . 
factory supply can be obtained from wells at small expense. This 
matter was reported upon by the writer in considering a ground 
water supply for Lockport in November, 1903. The following from 
that report is herewith given: 


At the time of the issue of the last edition of the Manual of 
American Waterworks, in 1897, there were in the State of New 
York a total of 420 waterworks of which 60 were well supplies. — 
The writer is more or less familiar with the most of these well 
supplies, and aside from those on Long Island, the statement may 
be made that they are unsatisfactory in quantity—they nearly all 
fail in dry time. They are also unsatisfactory in quality. There 
are a few exceptions to this, but the broad proposition is abun- 
. dantly true that well supplies in the State of New York, aside 
from those on Long Island, are not satisfactory. It has been 
necessary to reinforce the most of them either by taking streams, 
canals, or by other means, with the result that their quality has 
been so far deteriorated as to constitute in many cases a distinct 
menace to the health of the communities using them. 

_ Again, about two-thirds of the well supplies in the State have 
been oT aie oe eal companies, and a iba 
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quantities, although disagreeable, is not specially unhealthful, 
nevertheless excessive hardness taken in conjunction with sul- 
phureted hydrogen produces unsatisfactory water and the writer 
would hesitate to recommend a water supply containing large 
amounts of sulphureted hydrogen, with a high degree of hardness, 
if it were possible to obtain anything else. Such a water, in short, 
should only be used as a last resort. 
On the other hand, in Illinois and a number of other western 
States, a very large proportion of the water supplies is derived 
from wells. We conclude, therefore, that broadly, the question as 
to whether a well supply is either desirable or possible, is deter- 
mined largely by locality. 
In regard to special conditions at Lockport a large number of 
wells have been drilled, not only within the city limits but in 
the surrounding country, A considerable number of these wells 
are reviewed in detail and none of them yields more than a few 
thousand gallons of water per day—usually, from a few hundred 
to two thousand or three thousand gallons is the,limit. One of 
the wells is reported to have flowed when origitfally bored in 1888. 
At the present time the water stands permaneply from ten to 
twelve feet below the surface. This faet indicates a permanent 
reduction of ground water of that amount in fifteen years. 
Moreover, the source of all the water, either upon the surface 
or within the ground, is the rainfall. The average rainfall of the 
western plateau, which includes western New York west of the 
valley of Seneca lake, is for the twelve years from 1891 to 1902, 
inclusive, 37.03 inches, but the rainfall at Rochester for the year 
1888 was only 27.34 inches, while in the preceding year of 1887 it rae 
was only 20.61 inches. We had, therefore, two years of low rain- 
fall, the rainfall of 1887 being the lowest for the period of thirty--— 
two years during which observations have been kept by the United 
States Weather Bureau at Rochester. If, therefore, this well 
actually flowed in 1888, it is certain that the large number of 
wells put down since that time have materially lowered the 
ground water and it is extremely doubtful if now more than 
400,000 gallons per day are being taken from the ground from 
| ; wells at or near Lockport. It follows, therefore, from the known 
| facts of wells at and about Lockport, that there is no possibility 
co 
4 


= 


of obtaining an adequate supply for the city—at any rate, on 

the basis of present use, which as per a statement made by the 

superintendent of waterworks under date of January 1, 1908, 
is at the average daily rate of 4,500,000 gallons. “ 
‘The problem reduced to its simplest terms is this. If the tak- 
ing of perhaps 100,000 gallons per day has lowered the ground 2 
water 10 to 12 feet in fifteen years, during which time the rainfall ~ 
has been mostly several inches above the average, how much 


Zoe £ PS 
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would the ground water be lowered if either 3,000,000 to 4, 000,000 

gallons per day were taken, or even as small a quantity as 700,000 
gallons per day? It is obvious that the answer must be that it 
would only be a short time before water would be exhausted from 
the ground, and any waterworks constructed with a ground 
water supply, a failure. 

As to why it is improbable that this quantity of water can be 
obtained, there are three reasons: 

1) The rocks of the Niagara and Clinton groups as existing 
at and about Lockport are, above the Medina sandstone, close- 
textured—there is not much water in them. 

2) The overlying surface soil is strong, compact clay, making 
it impossible that any considerable quantity of rainfall penetrate 
the soil and to and into the rocks. 

3) The inclination of the strata is from northeast to south- 
west, rendering it impossible that water in or between the strata 
run towards Lockport. Its natural course is away from the city. 

The material for demonstrating these three propositions exists 
in considerable detail, but as the writer’s object is not at present 
to write a treatise on well supplies but merely to point out 
saliently a few reasons why such supplies are mostly impossible 
in New York the matter is not pursued, aside from the paragraphs 
following, any further at this time. 

As bearing on the subject just discussed, in Water Sup- 
ply and Irrigation paper of the United States Geological 
Survey, No. 61—Preliminary List of Deep Borings in the 
- United States—by N. H. Darton, there is an extensive list of 
deep borings scattered over New York. Mr Darton states that 
in Allegany county there are over 6500 borings, some of them 3000 
feet deép. Aside from two or three wells, which yield from 59 
to 70 gallons per minute of good water, the balance of the deep 
wells of the State contain either gas, salt or mineral water. Deep 
wells, almost without exception, are failures as regards furnishing 
potable water. There are so many experiments upon this point — 
as to render the boring of ia deep well for a water supply in New 
_ York State useless, although it should not be overlooked that a — : 
few of the wells furnish potable water, but the chance of finding — 
such is so small as to put such wells out of the list for public | 
water supplies. At any rate, it should be understood that the — 
finding of potable water in a deep well is a matter of chance. 

It appears, therefore, that aside from occasional limited sup- 
plies of spring water and the lakes throughout the eastern portion — 
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of this region, there are no natural water supplies to be found, 
except in the elevated regions of the Allegheny water center, where 
adequate supplies may be made by storage. Many of the lakes are 
not available, because they receive so much sewage as to render 
the water unsafe without filtration. This remark applies to Lakes 
Erie and Ontario and to the Niagara river. 

The preceding remark also applies in some degree to the region 
east of Seneca lake and south of the Mohawk river. 

As to why this is so, it may be remarked in a few words that 
the geology of the region is not favorable either to subterranean 
water-supplies, or to large streams fiowing on the surface. The 
formations in an ascending order from Lake Ontario to the south 
line of the State are Medina sandstone, Clinton sandstone and 
limestone, Niagara shales and limestone, Salina shales and lime- 
stone, the lower and upper Helderberg liméstones, Hamilton 
shales and sandstone, and Portage shales and sdfidstone. ‘There 
is also a small area of cretaceous clays and sands in Cattaraugus 
and Allegany counties, near the south line of the State. None of 
these formations is favorable for well supplies—the preferable 
future water supplies of the entire region must be surface water, 
and made by storage. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Trade and commerce of Hudson river. The importance of the — 
Hudson river as a great waterway of commerce is shown by Charles 
G. Weir in a report made in 1890. Aside from its own local trade 
the river absorbs all the traffic of the Erie, Champlain and Dela- 
ware & Hudson canals,! besides the great coal trade of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company at Newburg and the Erie coal trade at—~ 
Piermont. The average season of navigation of the river is two 
hundred and forty days. The two principal industries on the Hud- ~~ 
son river, which add materially to the total tonnage, are ice and 
brick. The capacity of the ice houses on and near the river ~ 
exceeds 4,000,000 tons, and the amount annually harvested is 
about 3,500,000 tons. The bricks manufactured on the river 
exceed 850,000,000. 


% 


> +The Delaware and Hudson canal has been abandoned since the above 
sentence was written. — 


ee a 
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In regard to the foregoing statement of the capacity of ice 
houses on and near the river, as made by Mr Weir, it may be 
remarked that Charles C. Brown, in a report on the Hudson river, 
which appears in the Eleventh Annual Report of the State Board 
of Health, gives a list of ice houses on the Hudson river, with their 
capacity in 1889. According to Mr Brown, the total capacity in 
that year was 2,908,000 tons, while the crop harvested frequently 
exceeds this quantity by 500,000 tons, which is stacked up outside 
and disposed of before the warm season begins. Mr Weitr’s 
statistics, as stated, include the capacity of ice houses on and near 
the Hudson river, while Mr Brown’s include only those actually on 
the river, which probably explains the apparent discrepancy in 
the statistics. ; 

The following statistics include the tonnage received at all 
points above Spuyten Duyvil creek, and of the local shipment 
between points on the river. That shipped is credited only to the 
points from which it was shipped, no entry being made to the 
total tonnage of the amount received at local points from other 
local points. The total tonnage also includes all through freights 
shipped from points up the river that passed the mouth of Spuyten 
Duyvil creek going south. 

Total tonnage of all shipping points on Hudson 
river during 1889, not including the tonnage 


coming through State canals (toms) ........+-. 15,033,309 
Valier or BAMevk oils ture vate one os aly CR $378,196,094 
Total tonnage coming to and leaving tidewater = 

through State canals, 1889 (tons)...........-- 3,592,437 
Mia ice OE BAIICHA hhh e ety Ceres Oh See el Spat $108,000,000 
Tncrease of same over tonnage, 1888 (tons)...... 326,466 
Grand total tonnage of Hudson river, including : = 

tonnage through State canals (tons).......... 18,582,596 
Nia FiseaciP ana nes is, es le ee $485,733,094 


Number of transportation companies for passen- 
gers or freight, not including steamboats or 
pleasure boats..........+.. er he PENS eT 

Total number of passengers carried, BGS Ae 
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State Canals 

The Erie canal. Erie canal was the first development of the 
internal water resources of New York State, and grew out of the 
demand for transportation facilities between the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Great Lakes. The impulse which it gave to the 
development of New York State, and of the entire territory 
tributary to the Great Lakes, can hardly be estimated. Taking 
into account its far-reaching consequences, it may be considered 
the greatest public work thus far carried out in the United States. 
Nevertheless, Erie canal has not only passed its day of usefulness, 
but, to some extent, stands in the way of future development, the 
chief cause for this being a too pronounced regard for the canal’s 
former greatness. The historical matter may serve to indicate 
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Fig. 45. Original lock used on Erie canal. 


how strongly the feeling that Erie canal should be maintained 
in perpetuity has been impressed upon the people of the State of 
New York. (This paragraph was written in 1897.) 

By way of illustrating the rise and decline of Erie canal, it 
may be cited that in 1837 the total freight carried was 1,171,296 
tons, valued at $55,809,288 ; in 1880 the total freight carried was 
_ 6,457,656 tons, valued at $247,844,790; in 1895 the total freight 
carried was 3,500,314 tons, valued at $97,453,021. Statistics _ 
show that the great bulk of all the freight now carried on Erie 
canal is through freight carried for western producers, local busi- 
ness being only a small per cent of the whole. Statistics show 
that freights are now carried by railways as cheaply as they 
can be carried by the canal, and this, too, at a profit, while the 
canal, in order to obtain any freight at all, has been obliged to ; 
do away with all tolls, thus making the cost of shipment by canal 
the bare cost of transportation proper. 
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In 1895 an improvement of Erie canal was authorized at a cost 
of $9,000,000. Later, it was found that the cost would be 
$16,000,000 instead of $9,000,000, as originally expected. On this 
basis, and throwing out of the account former expenditures, we 
may say that Erie canal will cost the people of the State of New 
York annually at least $1,230,000. Assuming a traffic for the 
canal of 5,000,000 tons per annum, carried an average of 200 
miles, we have a total of 1,000,000,000 ton-miles per annum, on 
which the people of the State of New York must pay in the way 
of interest and cost of maintenance and operation about 1.25 
mills per ton-mile, while canal freights now average about 1.2 
mills per ton-mile; hence the people of the State of New York 
will be obliged to pay under the new conditions over 50 per cent 
of the total cost of the transportation. At present the local 
canal freights are only 15 per cent of the total. 

Early history of canals in New York. The idea of a water com- 
munication between the Hudson river and the west via the valley 
of the Mohawk had been a favored one with the statesmen of 
New York for many years previous to the beginning of the present 
century; the early projects, however, were with reference to im- 
provement of the natural water channels and did not include 
the construction of artificial channels further than such channels 
might be necessary as connecting links. 

So far as can be learned, the earliest mention of the route 
between Albany and Lake Ontario was in a report made in 1724 
by the Surveyor General to Governor Burnet, the Colonial Goy- 
ernor of the Province of New York. The Surveyor General 
describes the watercourses and carrying places between Albany 
end Lake Ontario with about as much accuracy as they can) be 
described today. The carry between the Mohawk river and Wood 
creek he describes as “a portage only three miles long, except 
in very dry weather, when the goods must be carried two miles 
further.” He also describes the passage down the Oswego river 
to Lake Ontario, showing that freight could be carried from 


_ Albany to that lake by way of the Mohawk, Oneida and Oswego 
rivers, cheaper and much more conveniently than they were then 


transporting it by way of the Hudson, Lake Champlain and the 
River St Lawrence. 
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Moreoyer, the supposed near approach of the western waters 
of New York and of Lake Erie is also referred to in this report 
of 1724, as follows: 

Besides the passage by the lakes, there is a river which comes 
from the country of the Senecas and falls into the Oswego river, 
by which we have an easy carriage into the country without going 
near Lake Ontario. The head of this river goes near Lake Erie 
and probably may give a very near passage into that lake and 
much more advantageous than the way the French are obliged to 
take by the great falls of Niagara. 

In 1768 Sir Henry Moore, the Colonial Governor, in a message 
to the Assembly, stated that: 

The obstruction of navigation in the Mohawk river, between 
Schenectady and Fort Stanwix, occasioned by the falls of Cana- 
joharie, had been constantly complained of, and that it was obvi- 
ous to all who were conversant in matters of yhis- kind that the 
difficulty could be easily remedied by sluices, by the plan of those 
in the great canal of Languedoc in France, whith was made to 
open a communication between the Atlantic ocean and the 
Mediterranean. 


In 1788 Elkanah Watson proposed to establish a water com- 
munication from the Hudson river and Lake Ontario by way of 
Oneida lake, Oneida river, and Oswego river, his plan being to 
connect Wood creek with the Mohawk river by a canal and to ses 
improve the Mohawk with locks. f 

The foregoing quotations show that the possibilities of water 
transportation had received attention at a very early day. Colden 
states that Governor Burnet erected a fort and trading houses 
at the mouth of Oswego river about 1726 “because of its water 
communication with the country of the Iroquois and for facility 
of transportation between the lakes and Schenectady, there being —~ 
but three portages in the whole route and two of them very short.” 
These, no doubt, were the carriages at Little Falls, Wood creek 
and at Oswego rapids. 

A Swedish traveler in this country in the year 1748 speaks of 
the near approach of the waters of the Hudson and the St Law- 
rence. Apparently he supposed there was a perfect communica- 
tion from the former to the latter. 

As goon as the Revolutionary war was concluded, Washington 
saw, in the improvement of the internal communications of this - 
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- advantages which a water communication with the lakes would 


and Wood creek is perfectly level. ;, 
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country, that which, after independence, most concerned the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people. Undoubtedly the subject had 
occupied his mind before the Revolution, although there is no 
record by which any date can be fixed, but he was without doubt 
among those who first thought of the advantages and practica- 
bility of a navigation between the lakes and the Atlantic. Imme- 
diately after the war ended he devoted himself to this subject, 
and in 1784 personally explored not only what is now the route 
of the Champlain canal, but the route which later on the Western 
Inland Lock Navigation Company adopted for their improvement. 

The following extract from a letter to the Marquis of Chas- 
tellux, in which Washington refers to these travels, is taken from 
Marshall’s Life of Washington : 

I have lately made a tour through the Lakes George and Cham- 
plain, as far as Crown Point; then returning to Schenectady, I 
proceeded up the Mohawk river to Fort Stanwix, and crossed 
over to Wood creek, which empties into Oneida lake. and affords 
the water communication with Ontario; I then traversed the 
country to the head of the eastern banks of the Susquehanna, and 
viewed the Lake Otsego, and the portage between that lake and 
the Mohawk river at Canajoharie. Prompted by these actual ob- 
servations, I could not help taking a more contemplative and 
extensive view of the vast inland navigation of these United 
States, and could not but be struck with the immense importance 
of it. . . . I shall not rest content until I have explored the 
western country and traversed those lines . . . which have 
given bounds to a new empire. 


In 1772 Christopher Colles lectured in Philadelphia on the 
subject of lock navigation, and in 1784 proposed to the New 
York Legislature to improve the navigation of the Mohawk river. 
In 1785, on the reiterated application of Mr Colles, the Legisla-— 
ture granted him $125 to enable him to make an attempt towards 
the execution of his plan. In the same year he published pro- — 
posals to establish a company to improve the inland navigation 
at Oswego and Albany. In this publication he anticipated the 


afford. He states: 


The Allegheny mountains seem to die away as they approach t 
Mohawk river. The ground between the upper part of this ri 
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In January, 1791, Governor George Clinton, in an address to 
the Legislature, urged the necessity of improving the natural 
water channels in order to facilitate communication with the 
frontier settlements. Following this address, in February of the 
same year, a joint committee was appointed to inquire what 
obstructions in the Hudson and Mohawk rivers it would be proper 
to remove. As the result of this inquiry, an act was passed 
March 24, 1791, authorizing the Commissioners of the Land Office 
to explore and survey the ground from the Mohawk river at Fort 
Stanwix (now Rome) to Wood creek with reference to construct- 
ing an artificial channel, and also to survey the Mohawk and 
Hudson rivers for improvement by locks and to estimate the 
cost of the same. A sum not exceeding $500 was appropriated 
to pay the expense of such survey. s 

At that time the channel of commerce was by the Mohawk from 
Albany to Fort Stanwix in boats of about five foris burden. Going 
west these boats carried from 14 to 2 tons and‘on the easterly 
trip 5 tons. From Fort Stanwix there was a portage of 2 miles 
across the flats to Wood creek, whence the course lay intu 
Oneida lake and river, and from thence into Seneca and Oswego 
rivers to Lake Ontario; or, from points farther west, up Seneca 
river to Lakes Cayuga and Seneca. At that time it cost from 
$75 to $100 per ton for transportation from Seneca lake to 
Albany. The time occupied in going from Albany to Seneca 
lake was twenty-one days, and in returning eight days. 

The commissioners appointed under the act of March, 1791, 
were Elkanah Watson, Gen. Phillip Schuyler, and Goldsborrow 
Bayner. On the 3d of January, 1792, the commissioners reported 
the cost of improving the route from Albany to Seneca lake by 


locks and canals at $200,000, whereupon the Legislature passed. a 


an act March 30, 1792, incorporating the Western Inland Lock 
Navigation Company, for the purpose of opening navigation by 
locks from the Hudson river to Lakes Ontario and Seneca, and the 
Northern Inland Lock Navigation Company, charged with per- 
forming a like service from the Hudson river to Lake Champlain. 
The capital stock of each company consisted of 1000 shares of 
$25 each, but the companies were afterwards allowed a capital 
stock of $300,000 and an increase of the same from time to time. 
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Gen. Phillip Schuyler was the first president of the Western 
Inland Lock Navigation Company.! 

In March, 1795, an act was passed directing the State Treasurer 
to subscribe 200 shares to these companies, of $50 each. State 
aid was again granted by an act passed in April, 1796, by which 
the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company was loaned 
$37,500, and a mortgage taken by the State on the company’s 
property at Little Falls. In that year a route was opened from 
Schenectady to Seneca Falls for boats carrying 16 tons. The 
locks at Little Falls were first built of wood, then of brick, and 
finally of stone. The tariff levied for a barrel of flour carried 
100 miles was 52 cents, and for a ton of goods, $5.75. 

In the report of the directors of the Western Inland Lock 
Navigation Company to the Legislature of 1796 many interesting 
particulars are given in regard to this navigation. The follow- 
ing from that report about the canal around Little Falls is of 
interest: 

The canal is drawn through the northern shore of the Mohawk 
river, about fifty-six miles beyond Schenectady. Its track is 
nearly parallel to the direction of the waters of the fall, and at 
a mean about forty yards therefrom. Its supply of water is from 
the river, and the canal commences above the falls, in a neat, 
well-covered basin of considerable depth of water, and reenters 
the river in a spacious bay at the foot of the falls; its length is 
4752 feet, in which distance the aggregate fall is 44 feet 7 inches. 
Five locks, having each nearly 9 feet lift, are placed towards the 
lower end of the canal, and the pits, in which they are placed, 
have been excavated out of solid rock, of the hardest kind; the 
chamber of each lock is an area of 74 feet by 12 feet in the cleave, 
and boats drawing three feet and a half of water may enter at 
all times; the depth of water in all the extent of the canal beyond 
the locks is various, but not less than 3 feet in any place; near 
the upper end of the canal a guard lock is placed without lift, to 
prevent a redundancy of water; when the water in the river rises 
beyond the lowest state, sluices are constructed, to discharge the 
surplus water entering the canal, from the two small rivulets 
which intersect its course; about 2550 feet of the canal is cut | 
through solid rock, and where the level struck above the natural 
surface of the earth, or rather rock, strong and well constructed 
walls are erected, supported by heavy embankments of earth, to — 


*In the original paper “‘ Water Resources of the State of New York ” it is ; 
erroneously stated that George Washington was the first president of the 
Western Inland Lock Navigation Company. 
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confine the water and to keep the level, hence there is no other 
current in the canal than an almost imperceptible one, when the 
summit lock is drawn; three handsome and substantial bridges 
are thrown over the canal, as so many roads which have been 
intersected by the canal. 

The report to the Legislature of 1796 is accompanied by the 
report of William Weston, the engineer, in which estimates are 
given of the expense of improving the navigation from tidewater 
in the Hudson river to Cayuga lake, by means of canals and 
locks, and removing the obstructions in the rivers so as to 
render them competent for the transportation of produce in 
boats of upwards of 20 tons burden. 

In the report of the directors of the Western Inland Lock 
Navigation Company, made by the president, under date of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1798, it is stated that early in the spring of 1796 the 
directors commenced operations at Fort Stanwix (Rome) with 
reference to a junction of the waters of the Mohawk river and 
Wood creek. The length of the canal at this Point was a little 
over three miles. a j 

With respect to the improvement to the westward of Fort 
Stanwix, the directors state that from the outlet of Oneida 
lake to the south end of Cayuga lake, nature has done so much 
that little is left for art to accomplish. The few obstructions 
necessary to be removed can all be affected in the course of one 
summer and at a very moderate expense. 


This company did not realize anything like their expectations. — 


After completing the canal around Little Falls and at Fort Stan- 
wix, they were confronted by the difficulty that on account of the 
excessive tolls charged, these short stretches of canal were not 
as much used as they had expected. While the commerce from 
Oneida lake and westward was considerable, the boatmen still ~ 
continued to carry their cargoes around these obstructions in- 
stead of passing through the canals. Undoubtedly the scarcity — 
of ready money had a good deal to do with this, although the 
tolls for passing through the canals seem rather high. As we 
haye seen, the entire bed of the Mohawk river had been conveyed 
to this company by the act of 1792, but there was no practical 
way of preventing navigation on the river, 

‘The company, however, continued in existence until the State 
entered upon its era of inland water improvement under the 
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auspicies of the State itself in 1817," in which year a commission 
was appointed to purchase the rights of the Western Inland 
Lock Navigation Company for the State. This commission re- 
ported June 24, 1820, awarding to the company the sum of $151,- 
000, which was to be appropriated among the stockholders of 
said company, as follows: 

To the individual stockholders, proprietors of stock amounting 
to $140,000, the sum of $91,616; and for the use of the people of 
this State, proprietors of stock amounting to $92,000, the sum of 
$60,204.80. 

This report of the commissioners was confirmed by the 
Supreme Court August 11, 1820. The Western Inland Lock 
Navigation Company then became the property of the State, and 
in 1821 the State collected the sum of $450.56 for tolls charged 
from Rome to the lower lock at Little Falls on account of trans- 
portation over the route formerly controlled by the Western 
Inland Lock Navigation Company. 

Chapter 144 of the laws of 1813 incorporated the Seneca Lock 
Navigation Company for the purpose of constructing a canal 
from Cayuga lake to Seneca lake. The rights of this company 
were purchased by the State, pursuant to chapter 271 of the 
laws of 1825. The two companies, the Western Inland Lock Navi- 
gation Company and the Seneca Lock Navigation Company, may 
be considered the forerunners of the Erie canal. 

About $100,000 was expended by the Northern Inland Lock 
Navigation Company on locks around the falls at Cohoes and 
for their improvement, all of which proved a total loss, the rights _ 
of the company being finally transferred to the State before | 
navigation from the Hudson river to Lake poe inane was actually 
opened. 

The amount expended by the Western Inland Lock Navigation 
Company up to December, 1804, was $367,748, which was in- 
creased to $480,000 in 1818, and to a total of $560,000 before the 
works were finally transferred to the State. The mistake of first 


1The full authority for the construction of the Erie and Champlain canals” 
may be found in two acts, the first being chapter 237 of the laws of 1816. 
passed April 17, 1816; the second being chapter 262 of the laws of 1817, 
passed April 15, 1817. ‘There is more or less confusion of these two dates 
in early canal literature. 
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constructing wooden locks proved a severe loss to the company, 
as all the original locks at Little Falls, German Flats, and Rome 
rotted away in about six years. The facilities afforded by these 
companies were undoubtedly inadequate to the demands of the 
rapidly growing western section, and accordingly an active agi- 
tation finally began for some more extended means of com- 
munication. 

The early work was, as we have seen, entirely in the direction 
of the improvement of natural channels, the extent of artificial 
channels for the whole route from the Hudson river to Seneca lake 
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Fig. 46 Enlarged lock used on Erie canal. 


being only 15 miles. About 1803, however, the project for an 
artificial canal connecting Lake Erie with tidewater in the Hud- 
son was broached by Gouverneur Morris, whose name should not 
be overlooked in an account of early canal history. In 1803 
Morris and Simeon DeWitt passed an evening in Schenectady 
and in the course of the conversation, as detailed by DeWitt, 
Morris mentioned the project of “tapping Lake Erie” and lead- 
ing its waters in an artificial river directly across the country 
to the Hudson river. 

DeWitt considered that the intermediate hills and valleys 


the object would justify labor and expense. 


DeWitt had then long been Surveyor-General of the State and — 


was well acquainted with its topography to the west bounds of 


the military tract, but had no special knowledge of the country / 
west of the military lands, and he naturally supposed that the 


rivers ran in deep valleys to Lake Ontario and between them 
were ranges of hills. In a paper on The Origin and History 
of the Measures that Led to the Construction of the Erie Canal, 


would be insurmountable objects, but Morris’s answer was that 


April 15, 1817, was passed creating a permanent Board of Canal 
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George Geddes states that DeWitt was a man of caution, dealing 
in facts, and had little or nothing of the extraordinary in his 
nature. Gouverneur Morris was a man of entirely different 
stamp. He had traveled in Europe and knew the utility of canals, 
and had long maintained the opinion that ships would ultimately 
sail from London up the Hudson and across country to Lake Erie. 
Mr Morris had expressed as early as 1777 his views in regard to 
internal improvements. At that time he said: “At no distant 
day, the waters of the great western inland seas will, by the aid 
of man, break through their barriers and mingle with those of 
the Hudson.” 

In 1800 Mr Morris stated: “ One-tenth of the expense borne 
by Britain in the last campaign would enable ships to sail from 
London, through the Hudson river, to Lake Erie.” 

In 1807 Jesse Hawley wrote a series of articles on the subject, 
claiming that the idea of an artificial channel first originated 
with him, and in 1820 Elkanah Watson published a book for 
the same purpose. In 1808 the Legislature directed the Surveyor- 
General, Simeon DeWitt, to make a survey of an artificial channel 
from the Great Lakes to the Hudson. This survey was made by 
James Geddes, who reported on January 20, 1809. In 1810 the 
Legislature appointed commissioners to prosecute further exam- 
inations. This commission made its first report in March, 1811. 
After discussing the route as proposed, from the Hudson river to 
Lake Ontario, it recommended the inland route to Lake Erie 
with a direct descent from Lake Erie to the Hudson river. Follow- 
ing this report a bill was passed by the Legislature reappointing 
the commissioners of the previous year, with the addition of 
Robert R. Livingston and Robert Fulton, and extending the 
powers of the commissioners and adding to the appropriation for 
its work. The war of 1812 came on and the canal project was 
temporarily dropped until 1816, when De Witt Clinton presented 
a memorial to the legislature from the City of New York urging 
action toward the construction of the canal. Finally the act of 


Commissioners,’ which entered at once upon its duties, and pro- | 


"The permanent Board of Canal Commissioners of 1817 included the fol- 
lowing men: De Witt Clinton, president; Stephen Van Rensselaer, Samu 
Young, Joseph Ellicott, and Myron Holley, their appointment having been 
first authorized. os the act of April 17, 1816. 
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viding for the construction of artificial navigation from Lake Erie 
to tidewater on the Hudson river, and also from Lake Champlain 
to tidewater on the Hudson. The dimensions of the proposed 
canals were fixed by the commissioners as follows: For Erie 
canal a bottom width of 28 feet, surface width 40 feet, and depth 
4 feet, with locks 90 feet long and 15 feet wide; for Champlain 
canal a bottom width of 20 feet, surface width 30 feet, and depth 
3 feet, with locks 75 feet long and 10 feet wide. 

Ground was broken for the Erie canal at Rome, July 4, 1817, and 
the section from Utica to Seneca river completed October 22, 
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_ Fig. 47 Proposed lengthened lock for enlarged canal. 


1819, a boat passing from Rome to Utica on that day. Champlain 
canal was opened in part for navigation November 24,1819. The 
route for Erie canal from Seneca river west was also explored 

in 1819, and the final location, from Seneca river to Rochester, 
made in 1821. The principal engineers were James Geddes, 
Benjamin Wright, and Canvass White. 

The annual report of the Canal Commissioners, dated January 

31, 1818, gives details of the system adopted for the construction 

of the canal. They state that they had decided to complete the 
middle section first, 58 miles of which were put under contract 
during the year 1817, this portion being wholly on the summit— 
level. The whole labor performed in 1817 was equal to the com- 
pletion of 15 miles. In indication of the easy character of the — 
work, the commissioners state that three Irishmen finished 3 rods 
of canal in 4 feet cutting in five and one-half days, and that on 

the 58 miles under contract only half a mile required puddling. 
; The engineer’s original estimate of the cost of the middle sec- 
tion, completed in 1819, was $1,021,851. The actual cost was 
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$1,125,983. This increase, as stated by the commissioners, was 
due to change of prism and structures. 

While the State canals were in progress the Seneca Lock 
Navigation Company, authorized by chapter 144 of the laws of 
1813, had been engaged in constructing a canal between Seneca 
and Cayuga lakes,.including a series of locks at Seneca Falls. 
On June 14, 1818, a loaded boat from Schenectady, 16 tons burden, 
passed the newly constructed locks at Seneca Falls. Along the Mo- 
hawk river the passage of boats of this size was effected through 
the locks of the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company, Erie 
canal not being open for navigation at that date. The locks at 
Seneca Falls cost $60,000. The toll charged during 1818 was 
equivalent to 9 cents per ton per mile. 

Champlain canal was opened for navigation November 24, 1819, 
from the Hudson at Fort Edward to Lake Champlain. The esti- 
mated cost of this section was $250,000, but on account of chang- 
ing its dimensions to the same size as the Erie canal the revised 
estimate amounted to $333,000. The canal was finally completed 
from Lake Champlain to Albany on September 10, 1823. 

Work on the Erie canal proceeded during the years from 1820 to 
1825, in the former year 94 miles being in operation and in the 
latter 363. It was finally completed from Albany to Black Rock 
on October 26, 1825, on which day the first boat ascended the 
Lockport locks and passed through the mountain ridge into Lake 
Erie. Uninterrupted navigation was thus obtained from that 
lake to the Atlantic ocean for boats of an average of about 40 
tons burden. The event was made a gala day the whole length 
of the canal. 

The construction of the Erie canal was due to the unbounded 
perseverance and genius of one man—Governor De Witt Clinton— 
who, when one studies the early history of the Erie canal, stands 
forth as the colossal figure of the enterprise. Nevertheless Clin- — 
ton does not appear to have been actively interested until about 

~ 1810, but his interest once aroused he was easily the leading 
figure of the enterprise until its completion in 1825. ; 

a The total expenditure on the Erie and Champlain canals to Jan- — 
wary 1, 1826, was $9,474,373.14, from which should be deducted 
Bs for pay of engineers and commissioners, the acquisition of wate . 
rights, land damages, the construction of feeders, repairs, Blael 
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Rock harbor, lowering Onondaga outlet, Salina and Onondaga 
side cut, Waterford and Troy side cuts, Troy dam, and Glens 
Falls feeder, the sum of $1,621,274. Hence the actual cost of 
construction of the canal proper was $7,853,099, which, on the 
aggregate length of 433 miles, equals $18,136 per mile, or taking 
into account the various extensions enumerated and the engineer- 
ing as necessary items of expenditure, the original cost per mile 
of the Erie and Champlain canals may be placed at $21,881 per 
mile. 

Between 1825 and 1833 work was begun on a number of lateral 
canals—as, for instance, the Oswego canal, begun in 1826 and 
completed in 1828; the Cayuga and Seneca canal, begun in 1827 
and completed in 1829; the Chemung canal, begun in 1831 and 
completed in 1832, and the Crooked Lake canal, begun in 1881 and 
completed in 1833. The total cost of all the canals, including 

interest on loans up to March 23, 18383, was s11 fs, 066. Rite 
; Chenango canal was begun in 1833. The total amount expended 
on all the canals, including original construction, extensions, 
maintenance, repairs, and interest on loans, to the end of 1834 
. was $13,798,438, and the total amount of tolls received from 1820 
to 1834, inclusive, was $10,000,730.97—that is to say, at the end 
pot ten years from the original completion of the Erie canal the 
amount returned to the State was nearly 78 per cent of the total 
cost to that date. This fact is of the greatest interest because it 
indicates that from the very beginning the New York State canal — 
system was operated as a purely business enterprise. It is clear, ; 
& _ then, that in reality the State of New York, in constructing its 
- internal eatigdtien system, went into the transportation business ; 
by that statement it is meant that the State managed the affairs of 
e canals precisely as a private company would have. oe — 
m that is, the State built its canal system and levied as 
as the articles transported would stand. 
) eae how eae the cates was in nthe 
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somewhat greater revenue. The commissioners replied to this 
communication at length, giving in detail the amount of toll levied 
on different articles transported, and finally concluded with the 
statement that it would be impossible to increase the toll 
materially, because the articles transported were at that time 
taxed all they would stand. If the rate of toll were made 
materially greater, many articles would not be transported on the 
canals, but would go by other channels, as by the St Lawrence 
river and by the Great Lakes. The State would thus lose the 
benefit derived from carrying them. 

About 1833 to 1835 railroads began to attract attention as 
means of transportation, and in 1835 John B. Jervis, Holmes 
Hutchinson, and Frederick C. Mills, the principal canal engineers 
of that day, were instructed to report on the relative cost of 
transportation on canals and railroads. In an introduction to 
their report by William C. Bouck and Michael Hoffman, Canal 
Commissioners, it is stated that it will not be difficult to show 
that the expense of ‘transportation on railroads is materially 
greater than on canals. But in addition to this there were other 
important considerations in favor of canals: 

1) A canal may be compared to a common highway on which 
every man can be the carrier of his own property, therefore 
creating the most active competition, and thus reducing the 
expense of transportation to the lowest rates. The farmer, mer- 
chant, and manufacturer can ayail themselves of the advantages 
of carrying their own product to market in a manner best com- 
porting with the interest of each individual. ~ 

2) Much of the property carried on the canals is carried by 
transportation companies, although ‘the largest portion is carried. 
by individuals and small associations. The individual who be- 
comes the carrier of his own product has the advantage of paying 
nearly one-half of all the expense of transportation in the regular 
course of his business, and. the cash disbursements do not often — 

~ much exceed the payment of the tolls. To the farmer the profits | 
on return freight, in many instances, give a full indemnity for a 
the expense of taking his cargo to market. On railroads, on the — 
other hand, the proprietors must necessarily be the carriers. 

A fixed popular belief in the two principles laid down by 
Messrs. Bouck and Hoffman in their introduction to the trans- 
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portation report of 1835 has been the cause of a great deal of 
mistaken policy in the State of New York. Nearly every year 
since the beginning of the railway era the newspapers of the 
State have teemed with the statement that the State must neces- 
sarily maintain the canal system in order to check the exorbitant 
tariff demands of competing railways. As we have seen, in 1830, 
just before the beginning of the railway era, the State was taxing 
eyery article transported upon the canals all that it would stand, 
and the system of excessive State tariffs was continued until a few _ 
years later, when the competition of the railways forced a reduc- 
tion in the tariff for transportation on the canal. 
Growth and decline of canal transportation. A number .of re- 

ports bearing on transportation questions were submitted in 1835, 
and finally the fixed policy was adopted of enlarging the Erie canal, 
the act authorizing what is known as the Erie ganal enlargement 
being passed in that year. The law authorizing the enlargement 
directed the construction of double loeks-and a prism with a 
width at water surface of 70 feet, and a depth of 7 feet, the locks 
to be 110 feet long and 18 feet wide. It was estimated that an 
enlargement to this extent would save 50 per cent in cost of 
transportation, exclusive of tolls. The enlargement to this 
standard width and depth was begun in 1836 and continued to 
1842, when the Legislature directed the suspension of expenditures. 
In 1847 the work of enlargement was resumed, and substantially _ 
completed in 1862. Since that time to the work done under 
authority of chapter 79 of the laws of 1895 there had been 
no change in the standard of width at water line of 70 feet 

: and depth of 7 feet. AS an interesting fact it may be pointed 

| out that while the enlargement authorized in 1835 led to a vast _ is 

increase in the transportation business on the State canals, the 

| cost of transportation gradually decreased, one chief cause of 

| such decrease being the competition of railways, until in 1888 the 

competition from this source became too sharp to maintain 


*s 


longer transportation on the canals if any toll at all were charged, | 
_ The canals were then made free by legislative enactment. - 
‘ The popular notion, formerly prevalent in New York, that it 
has been necessary to maintain the State canals in order to regu- — 
late the railways, is seen to be far from true. The railways have — 
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regulated the canals quite as much or more than the canals have 
regulated the railways. Indeed, the railways must be considered: 
as having the better of it, because the State has been obliged 
absolutely to do away with all tolls on the canals in order to 
msure their obtaining business at all. 

In illustration of the value of the water resources afforded by 
the Great Lakes in conjunction with the New York State internal 
navigation system, the following statement of receipts of flour, 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, and rye at Buffalo for certain years, 
from 1836 to 1903, inclusive, is given. 


TABLE NO. 92—NUMBER OF BUSHELS OF GRAIN CARRIED BY HERTE CANAL FROM 


1836 To 1903 
YEAR Flour Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) @) aa 
Barrels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels i 
1836396 189,178 304,990 204,355 28,640 4,876 1,500 
1840.... 597,142 | 1,004,561 11,384 +l. oovove trac. i ete See Ie wees ae 
beyaye = S . 746,750 1,770,740 54,200 23,500 5 | Eae nl) ethenenee 
1850....| 1,108,089 | 3,681,347 | 2,593,378 357,580 By Wee oe t=! 
Boose 937,761 8,022,126 | 9,711,480 | 2,693,222 62,304 299,591 
1860....| 1,122,385 | 18,502,615 386,217 | 1,209,594 262,158 80,822. 
Z 1865....| 1,788,398 | 18,437,888 | 19,840,901 | 8,494,799 820,563 | 877,676 — 
1870....) 1,470,891 | 20,556,722 | 9,410,128 | 6,846,983 1,821,154 626,154 — 
3 1875....| 1,810,402 | 32,987,656 | 22,598,891 | 8,494,124 916,889 222,126 
3 1880....| 1,317,911 | 40,510,229 | 62,214,417 649,351 835,925 743, 451 
: 1885....| 2,993,280 27. 130, 400 | 21,028,230 767,580 577,230 309,370 


- 1890... 6,245,580 | 14,868,630 | 44,136,660 | 13,860,780 | 5,165,700 | 1,281,030 
1895. ...| 8,971,740 | 46,848,510 | 88,244,960 | 21,943,680 | 10,253,440 | 787,340 
1896... .| 10,384,184 | 54,411,207 | 47,811,010 | 40,107,499 | 16,697:744 | 4,404, pa 4 
1897... .| 12,440,617 | 56,565,610 | 56,932,625 | 64,140,618 | 14,548,100 | 7,213,650 _ 
1898... .| 10,871,658 | 88,872,887 | 67,950,073 | 45,501,288 | 11,391,382 | 6,821,694 
1899. ...| 9,088,873 | 48,008,014 | 53,843,327 | 26,469,401 | 15,110,672 | 2.260 
‘..| 11,463,079 | 47,826,458 | 63,192,660 | 28,422,256 : 
|... ,| 11,058,489 | 61,294,248 | 30,589,848 | 211438,545 | 
1902. ...| 12,026,616 | 62,452,696 | 22,487,454 | 15,891,387 | 8)! 
re »| 11,243,027 | 40,455,828. | 48,864,079 ater 08 . 
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than that of the internal movement in New York State. In 1889 
the total movement within the State was 1,438,759 tons, while in 
1896 it was only 565,482 tons. These statistics show at once the 
decreasing estimation in which the Erie canal as a means of trans- 
portation is held by the great body of shippers in the State of 
New York. 

The following tabulation from the Report of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce shows the receipts of grain, in bushels, 
at New York by canal, rail, river and coast routes during the 
season of navigation of 1903, compared with ten previous years: 


RECEIPTS BY ROUTES, May 1 TO DECEMBER 1, 1903 


. River and 
B ie B iF Total 
Dusbels patio pushels peahels 
(1) (2) (5) 
a a Aa 
ee Woe po 2, 602, 400 | 10,597, 300 . | 18,199, 700 
BR IE de op yittived iro 5,910,400 | 11,845, 050 785 300-| 17) 757, 750 
eae 3,490,900 | 13,857,000 |......... 17, 347,900 
a ee eee ence 349,600 | 1,132,875 | ...... i) | 15.489) 475 
eT St one Se ee 368,800 | "618,150 | ......... ' "7 986, 950 
ME eM ahs: Mai? | 147,600 | 1,840,500.) ......... 1,988, 000 
2 eS ee ao meee 292,228 | 43, 976 246, 204 
1903, total | grain... sss.| 12, 869, 600 | 40,093,103 | 46,276 | 58,008, 979 
et ee arene 24.28 75.63 | 0.09 ~” 100 
toga, total’, ..<200e. ee “11, 509,050 | 43,093,569 | 18,804 | 54, 616, 428 
Per cede... tence des 21.07 78.90 0.08 | ~ 100 
OOS ieee eee 14, 14,850, 600 52, oir, 750 | 602,300 | 67,530,650 
BEN COUGAR to aster cinch .85 |- 0. 89 100-— 


OU totals. 5. Ladd. oes oo Ta “Fe, 088, 225 |2, 454,115 | 85, HE. 838, 3, 440 
r cent | 7 88.92 | apne 86 | 
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By way of illustrating the growth and decline of the business 
of the New York State canals from about 1835-36 to the present 
time, the following statement of the total tonnage of all freight 
on the canals, ascending and descending, and the value of the 
same for certain years from 1887 to 1902, inclusive, is presented: 


TABLE No. 93—TOTAL TONNAGE AND VALUE OF CANAL FREIGHT, 1837 


ro 1902 
“i Tons Value 

1887 ot ocho eee eee 1,171,296 $55,809,288 

1840 cis peatee cae eae tte beds Paste cesta 1,416,046 66,303,892 

1845 oy 2c PEEPS en ee eae 1,977,565 . 100,629,859 

1 S50 SS POD gp Ree eer 3,076,617 156,397,929 

LSBB x Ss ean caplndiesn tOe aee  e e e 4,022,617 204,390,147 

LS60).2 Oe bk cinta c aa ee ee a eae ames 4,650,214 170,849,198 

TBO5 A UE ey ee eee ke ees Ses 4,729,654 256,237,104 

BROWN RAlrcenarto Blea ie Sab. hl ae nes, ote SE 6,173,769 231,886,176 

253 1-O shen gs Brakouecees ch De ari eas es i cea 4,859,958 145,008,575 

LBS Alen rake vs > coTeyere A OL on. Bie Sieg “tne 6,457,656 247,844,790 

EBSD Migs BO as ae Aide shin Patton we einen 4,781,784 119,536,189 

oA ie ain ne pe ee CS - ee RON seeeey 5,246,102 145,761,086 

LBO Ora nab Sisto ae 5 einai ys HOE Sie SOO BLE 97,453,021 

OD pve cis teks be Sts deat oie aes om 3,714,894 100,039,578 

PROT ac Sahat wich it) cece ane er 3,617,804 96,063,338 
LBOR veh Rie eate ree Bicones os Be ages € pt Sie Pre 3,360,063 ~- 88,122,354 — 

PS OG et tas din, aig. FA SAS 4 Pa ee, aioe 3,686,051 92,786,712 Y 
‘41900: core cies es avers eerie eo, ten seen: 
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the same and do the work at a profit. In the year ending June 
30, 1897, the New York Central & Hudson River Railway Com- 
pany paid a dividend on its stock of $4,000,000, besides carrying 
$51,866.80 to the surplus account, whereas the canal, although all 
tolls were removed in 1883, has still been unable to compete. 
Among the chief reasons for this result, lack of organization of 
canal transportation must be placed first. The perpetuation of 
the idea that one advantage of the canals was that they were 
common highways on which each man could carry his own 
products to market has tended largely to produce this unsatis- 
factory result. Thus far there has never been any systematic 
organization for obtaining business for the canal. The boats are 
owned by small proprietors, each operating from one to three or 
four boats. When cargoes in hand are diseharged at either 
terminus, each owner solicits another cargo. The results are 
delays, half cargoes, and consequent loss. uring the last few 
years it has been only by the most rigid econofny that the Erie 
canal boatmen could live. On the other hand, the business of 
soliciting freight for the railways is compactly organized and 
every possible advantage taken of the situation. 

However unsatisfactory it may seem to the individual boat- 
man, the future of effective transportation on the Hrie canal de- 
pends on the organization of large transportation companies 
which conduct the business of carrying freight by canal on the 
same business basis as adopted by railways. . As to the equity of 
the State furnishing and maintaining a waterway on which 
transportation may be conducted by such corporations at a profit 
the writer expresses no opinion further than to point out that 
the official discussion of such a proposition by the State Engineer 
and Surveyor in his annual report for the year ending September —~ 
30, 1896, may be taken to indicate that the day of the Erie canal as 
a State waterway has passed. aie 

Cost and revenues of the New York State canal system. Table 
no. 94 exhibits the total cost of construction, maintenance and_ — 
operation, and the total revenues from all sources of the several 
canals of New York from their original inception to September 

80, 1892: ao 
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TARLE NO, 94—TFirsT COST AND REVENUES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE CANALS 


Cost of 


Cost of Revenue 


1 mainte- Total ‘ 
CANALS Siete F iatriGe atin aeons ei Scheame Loss Gain 
Be operation 
(1) (2) (3) @ (5) (6) @%) 
Erie and Champlain....... $57, 688, 676 $41, 582, 759 $99, ar, 435|$128, 191, 068 
OSWERO’. cals caves .| 4,648, 921| 3,736,675) 8, 380, 597| 3,715,567 
Cayuga and Seneca.. 1, 886, 662; 1,157,754| 3,044,416) 1,055, 016 
Black viverc. sa.cee 4, 077,882} 2,082,251) 6,160, 133 305, 663 
Oneida river improvement 233, 962 41, 236 275, 198 214, 428 
Qneida lakey,.ce0uen een 513, 439, 144, 060 657, 499 65, 180 
Baldwinsville (so called).. 31, 000 18, 039 49, 039 1, 261 
Seneca river towing path. 1, 602 20 1, 622 7, 782 
Caylizainletas wrest es 2, 020 948 2, 968 7,534 
Crooked lake Recep sae: 395, 092 424, 658 819, 750)- 45, 490 
Chenango (abandoned)...| 4,807,952} 2,105,217| 6, 913, 169 744, 027, - 
Chemung (abandoned).. H 512, 041} 2,022,259) 3,534, 300 525, 565 8; O08 BB coxacsbee 
Genesee val. (abandoned). 6, 74 1,839 2, 814, 809 9, 556, 648 860,165 8, _ 8, 696, 483 cceuraromem oer 
Wotal je waster se paon $82, 536,088 $56, 130, , 686 $138,666,774 $135, 7 738, 746 $31, 85 858, 387 $28, 930, 359 


The total cost of Crooked lake, Chenango, Chemung and Gene- 
see Valley canals, which were abandoned under the provisions of 
the law of 1877, was $20,823,867, and the total revenue from all 
sources $2,175,247. The total loss on the abandoned canals was 
therefore $18,648,620. The following is the complete financial 
exhibit of all canals frém their inception to September 30, 1892: 

Total loss on abandoned canals, $18,648,620; net gain on canals 
now in operation, $15,720,592; loss on the whole system, 
$2,928,028. | 

Improvement of Erie canal. The canal improvement of 1895 
was formulated by State Engineer and Surveyor Horatio Seymour 
jr ie 1878. In his annual report for that year Mr Seymour dis- _ 
cusses extensively transportation questions as related = the Erie | 
oo ponte out that transportation can be a ape 
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The matter of making the improvement, however, remained in 
abeyance until the passage of an act in 1895, which provided for 
submitting to the people at the State election in November of 
that year the question as to whether an improvement by deepen- 
ing two feet should be undertaken at an expense of $9,000,000. 
Section 3 of chapter 79 of the laws of 1895 reads as follows: 


Within three months after issuing of the said bonds the Super- 
intendent of Public Works is hereby directed to proceed to en- 
large and improve the Erie canal, the Champlain canal, and the 
Oswego canal; the said improvement to the Erie and Oswego 
canals shall consist of deepening the same to a depth of not less 
than 9 feet of water, except over and across aqueducts, miter sills, 


Capacity 2000 TONS. 
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Fig. 48 Lock recommended by Canal Committee for Barge canal. 


culverts, and other permanent structures, where the depth of 
water shall be at least 8 feet, but the deepening may be performed 
by raising the banks wherever the same may be practicable; also 
the lengthening or improving of the locks which now remain to 
_be lengthened, and providing the necessary machinery for drawing 
boats into the improved locks, and for building vertical stone 


walls, where, in the opinion of the State Engineer and Surveyor — 


and Superintendent of Public Works, it may be necessary. The im- 


provement upon the Champlain canal shall consist in deepening — 


the said canal to 7 feet of water, and the building of such vertical 
stone walls as, in the opinion of the State Engineer and Surveyor 
and Superintendent of Public Works, may be necessary. 


The necessary preliminary work was so far completed that bids 
or constructing the improvement were called for in October, 
11896, and shortly thereafter contracts for work amounting to 
about $4,000,000 were awarded. The canal was closed December 
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1, 1896, and soon after work was begun and continued until 
May 5, 1897, when navigation was opened for the season of 1897, 
and all contractors not working with dredges discontinued 
operations until the winter of 1897-98. The act authorizing the 
1895 improvement provided that the deepening of the canal prism 
might be accomplished either by excavation or by raising the side 


walls. Sometimes one method and sometimes the other has been , 


followed, depending upon the conditions of each level. Usually 
a part of the increased depth has been obtained by raising the 
side walls, with the balance secured by excavation. 

As is indicated in the extract from the act authorizing the 
improvement, the work included the lengthening of such locks as 
had not been previously lengthened. The original locks of the 
enlargement of 1836 to 1862 were 110 feet long by 18 feet wide. 
In 1885 work was begun lengthening these locks to 220 feet, or 
about 210 feet in the clear, thus permitting two boats to pass 
through at one lockage. Up to 1895, 42 of the 72 original locks 
had been lengthened. The 30 locks remaining to be dealt with 
were mostly bunched in groups or flights, as, for instance, at 
Cohoes, where 16 locks effect a change of level of 140 feet, and 


at Lockport, where 5 locks effect a change of 58 feet. In order — 


to lengthen locks built in flights it would be necessary to entirely 
reconstruct them, and as the restricted space, specially at Lock- 
port, would render this a very difficult thing to do in one winter 
season, it was therefore proposed to construct at Cohoes and 
Lockport, and possibly at Newark, vertical lift locks to take the 
place of the ordinary locks in use at these places. The State 


Engineer and Surveyor completed the plans for the proposed — 


lift lock at Lockport, which was so located as not to interfere 
with the use of the locks now in place there during its construc- 
tion. . - 

It was announced late in 1897 that the $9,000,000 appro- 
priated would fall about $7,000,000 short of completing the work 


_of deepening and lengthening on the lines thus far carried out+ 


1Wor engineering and other details of the canal improvement of 1895 s 
Eng. News, Vol. XXXVIII (Sept. 2, 16, and 23, 1897). See also Effect 
Depth upon Artificial Waterways, by Thomas G. Clark: Trans. Am. Soe. 
Civil Eng., Vol. XXXV, pp. 1-40. Also Eng. News, January 6, 1898, fo 
discussion of the question, What Shall New York Do with Its Canals? 
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This announcement was followed by great excitement through- 
out New York State. Investigation showed that aside from the 
estimates made by commercial bodies, no estimate had ever been 
made as to the cost of the improvement, and that the commercial 
bodies making these estimates had not taken into account very 
many important items. Charges of criminal fraud were made 
against the State Engineer, Campbell W. Adams, as well as 
against George W. Aldridge, Superintendent of Public Works. 
The popular clamor was so great that the Legislature authorized 
the appointment of a commission to investigate and report in 
relation to the work done in enlarging and improving Erie, Cham- 
plain and Oswego canals, pursuant to chapter 79 of the laws of 
1895 and the referendum. 

The Canal Investigating Commission of 1898. The commis- 
sioners appointed under this act were George-Clinton, Franklin 
Edson, Smith M. Weed, Darwin R. James, Frank Brainard, A. F. 
Higgins and William McKEchron, who Menlo to the Governor 
under date of July 30, 1898. Edward P. North was consulting 
engineer to this commission and Lyman KE. Cooley advisory 
engineer. 

The commissioners considered there had been abuses, but that 
there was nothing criminal on the part of anybody. Governor 
Black referred the evidence taken before this commission and 
_its conclusions to E. Countryman for an opinion as to whether 
there was an opportunity for criminal prosecution against either 
the State Engineer or the Superintendent of Public Works, or 
the employees of their departments. Mr Countryman reported 
to the Governor and Attorney-General under date of November 
28, 1898, to the effect that several criminal prosecutions could 
be brought. 

September 12, 1898, Campbell W. Adams, in his annual report, 
submitted a protest addressed to Governor Black in which he © 
showed that at any rate there were two sides: to the question of_ 
negligence, and under date of August 13, 1898, George W. 
Aldridge submitted a similar statement, likewise addressed to 

the Governor. In this statement there are some valuable figures 
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as to the actual cost of improvements of a nature similar to that 
authorized by chapter 79 of the laws of 1895. They are as follows: 


Erie canal, original estimate............+-+++-- $4,926,738 00 
INCLUDE CORU e 6 V8 9 «5 0 fe te Cee te oUS Ty te ee ee 7,143,789 00 
Erie canal, enlargement estimate ..........--+.- 23,402,863 00 
PACU GORE. su diove (are wiciensl ens we tole oi owen tronae Te elton 32,008,851 00 
Oswego canal, estimates ........-- sees ee eeeee 227,000 00 
Aotus]! Cost ice Sian Se ewe es 565,437 00 
Oswego canal, enlargement estimate...........- 1,926,339 00 
Actual: CORT. 5 Ge been swine ays rh ae eee ee ae 2,511,992 00 
Champlain canal, engineers’ estimates........... 871,000 00 
ACTA Coste cco 5 «0% ace Gis eae gore ies renee 1,746,062 00 
Black river, engineers’ estimates..............-- 1,068,437 00 
Actual COSt cis « aapendaietste site ole eee w gs Wt aed ern 3,157,296 00 
Hoosic tunnel, engineers’ estimates............-- 1,948,557 00 
Actual -COst.. «sows twine. ttre Seeing ee ee neies vier 20,241,842 31 
Manchester ship canal, engineers’ estimates...... 26,000,000 00 
ACTUAL COST. Rares 3 tan see oes ee ek i Pe 67,351,105 00 
Chicago drainage canal, engineers’ estimates. .... 12,000,000 00 
Already expended (1898) ..............0.- e000 27,303,216 00. 
Batimate foccomplete ce fee eens © ow ets eee ate > 10,358,486 94 
Hudson river improvement, original estimate, 

United States army engineers.......... ipa 2,000,000 00 
Estimate to complete after $2,000,000 had been 

CRPSHOOE Fes Secs tty EEN Pate, oe ee Ee ek 2,600,000 00 
State capitol, Albany, estimate................. 4,000,000 00 


State capital, Albany, cost.............+- s.... 24,000,000 00 


Theodore Roosevelt succeeded Frank 8S. Black as Governor 
January 1, 1899, and on January 25th of that year he appointed 
Austin G. Fox and Wallace McFarlane as special counsel to 
assist the Attorney-General in the prosecution and trial of any 
criminal proceedings which should be instituted against Camp- 
bell W. Adams or George W. Aldridge, or against any other 
person concerned, as a result of the Canal Investigating Commis- 
sion, appointed under chapter 15 of the laws of 1898. The 
documents furnished to Messrs Fox and McFarlane were copies 
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of the testimony taken before the commission in 1898, together 
with their report and with the report of E. Countryman: to 
Governor Black, as well as the statements of Messrs Adams and 
Aldridge. Also the report of the consulting and advisory engi- 
neers and the large number of documents relating to the matters 
which had been made the subject of the inquiry. 

The instructions were to examine this testimony, reports and 
documents and to make such further examinations as might be 
deemed advisable in order to determine whether or not the evi- 
dence warranted the institution of criminal proceedings, and in 
case it was decided to institute such proceedings, to take charge 
of the preparation and prosecution of them under the general 
direction of the Attorney-General. “ 

In their report Messrs Fox and McFaglane say they have 
decided not to institute criminal proceedings, the evidence on 
the whole not justifying such action, an opinion directly opposed 
to that of Mr Countryman submitted a few months before. 

On receipt of this report the whole matter was dropped and 
most of the people of the State hardly remember in 1904 that 
such an investigation was held. 

The New York Commerce Commission. It has been shown in 
the preceding pages that the commerce of New York has been 
relatively declining for a number of years. This decline is largely 
from natural causes which it would be very difficult to prevent, 
although the view is quite general throughout New York that 
the State’s failure to keep the canals in a state of efficiency has 


*The following reports are referred to in the preceding: (1) Report of 
the Canal Investigating Commission, appointed by the Governor pursuant 
to chapter 15 of the laws of 1898 and amended by chapter 327 of the laws 

: of 1898, transmitted to the legislature February 28, 1899; (2) Report of 
‘ the. special counsel, E. Countryman, designated to examine the report and 
Z testimony transmitted to the Governor by the Canal Investigating Commis- 
a sion; (3) Protest and Defense of Campbell W. Adams, State Engineer and 
__- Surveyor, to Frank S. Black, Governor, in Ap. No. 1, in An. Rept of State 
F Engr. for the year 1898, p. 277-364, inclusive; (4) Statement made in 
reply to criticisms passed by the Canal Investigating Commission upon the 
Department of Public Works in connection with the improvement of the 
canals under the $9,000,000 improvement fund, by the Superintendent of 
Public Works, George W. Aldridge; (5) Report of counsel, Austin G. Fox 
and Wallace McFarlane, appointed by the Governor to prosecute certain 
State officials for alleged criminal practices in carrying out the canal im- 
_ provement under chapter 79 of the laws of 1895 and 794, laws of 1896. 
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been the chief cause of the decline. Indeed, in summing up the 
whole matter, the Canal Improvement Committee of 1903 states 
that year after year the port of New York has been steadily 
losing its proper share of the export and import traffic of the 
country, and this committee further states that New York’s 
growth in manufacturing and industrial enterprises has not 
kept pace with sister states in proportion to natural advantages. 

In regard to this latter proposition, the statistics cited on the 
preceding pages of this report show that irrational and non-pro- 
gressive laws are the chief causes of the failure of New York State 
to increase in manufacturing and industrial enterprises in the 
same ratio as sister states. Moreover, the proposition that the 
foreign commerce of New York is falling away may also be open 
to question, and the following from the Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics for 1903 may serve to show the contrary. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1908, exports from New York amounted to 
$505,000,000, an increase of $158,000,000 over 1893. A compari- 
gon of seven Atlantic and Gulf seaports stands as follows: 


Exports in 1895 Exports in 1903 Increase 
New York.......; $347,000,000  $505,000,000 — $158,000,000 
Boston. oe vweeo owes 85,000,000 88,000,000 3,000,000 
Philadelphia ...... 49,000,000 73,000,000 24,000,000 
Baltimore .......- 71,000,000 81,000,000 10,000,000 
Savannah ........ 20,000,000 54,000,000 34,000,000 
New Orleans ..... 77,000,000 149,000,000 72,000,000 
Galveston .......-. 37,000,000 104,000,000 67,000,000 


In regard to the increase of the two southern ports, New 
Orleans and Galveston, it is very largely due to the high price of 
cotton in 1903. It is evident that this staple, which is exten- 
sively grown in Texas and Louisiana, will naturally go to nearby 
ports and will not in any case come to New York. 

Moreover, New York is ahead in imports. In 1903 her trade 
amounted to $618,000,000, while the imports at all the other 
Atlantic ports combined was only $203,000,000, an excess at 
New York of $415,000,000 over all the other ports. 

This matter of the decline of New York’s commerce having 
become the subject of considerable discussion, the Legislature 
passed an act, chapter 644 of the laws of 1898, authorizing the 


Or 
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appointment of a commission to consider the whole question. 
The report of this commission, which is known as the New York 
Commerce Commission, was transmitted to the Legislature Jan- 
uary 25, 1900, by Governor Roosevelt. In his letter accompany- 
ing the report he states that the thanks of the State are due to 
the commission for the marked ability and untiring industry 
shown throughout their labors. 

The New York Commerce Commission was appointed to con- 
sider the whole problem of New York’s loss of commerce, in- 
quiring into the causes and seeking to discover remedies. In 
their report they state that the main cause of the damage to 
New York’s commerce is the way in which the railroads of New 
York discriminate against her in the interests of competing 
ports. - 

The report submitted by the commission shows that this rail- 
road discrimination, imposed by what is knofwn as the differential 
agreement between the trunk line railroa@s to the Atlantic 
seaports, results in overcoming the ‘advantage which New York 
would bave under natural conditions as the cheapest route to 
foreign markets for the products of the west. It is claimed 
that this differential agreement gives preference in railroad 
rates not only to the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk 
and Newport News, but Montreal and the Gulf ports are bene- 
fited by it to the injury of New York to as full an extent as if 
they were parties to the agreement. The differential agreement 
also provides the same rate for Boston as for New York, and 
permits the Boston roads to allow free insurance and free stor- 
age to such an extent as amounts to a substantial discrimination 
against New York. Ses eA 
The differential agreement was signed on April 5, 1877, by 
William H. Vanderbilt, H. J. Jewett, Thomas A. Scott and John 
W. Garrett, representing the New York Central, the Erie, the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio railroad companies. 
It established a system of freight rates governing all traffic, _ 
both eastbound and westbound, bounded on the south by the 
Ohio river, on the west by the Mississippi river and on the east 
by an imaginary line, drawn through Toronto, Buffalo, Pittsburg 
and Parkersburg. Traffic destined to, or originating in, territory 
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west of the Mississippi, was also subject to this agreement, and 
it has since been extended to other trunk lines and to seaports 
like Newport News and Norfolk, which have since become im- 
portant. It has continued, with some modifications, substan- 
tially unchanged, until today. It governs the rate on all classes 
of freight and. commodities, and regulates the movement of all 
grain and grain products in the United States, except those 
moving to the Gulf ports or the Pacific coast. 

In order to partially control the situation, the New York 
Commerce Commission considered that the canal question was 
really the central point around which hinged all other questions 
concerned with benefiting the commercial development of New 
York. Their report is very extensive, including 2200 octavo 
pages. It is accompanied by evidence taken by the commission 
at its several hearings. The following summary of the con- 
clusions of this commission is taken from the report: 


1) The decline in New York’s commerce has’ been steady and 
continuous for many years; it has been more pronounced during 
recent years, and has now reached serious proportions in an actual 
loss of exports. This loss has been largely in exports of grain and 
flour. While New York has been steadily losing, Montreal, Boston, 
Baltimore, Newport News and the Gulf ports of New Orleans and 
Galveston have made substantial gains. 

2) The loss to New York is due in great measure to a discrimi- 
nation against New York in railroad rates imposed by an agree- 
ment, known as the differential agreement, between the trunk line ; 
railroads of the American Atlantic seaports, including the New 
York railroads, 

3) While this differential agreement, by its terms, gives pref- 
erence in railroad rates only to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk 
and Newport News, the port of Montreal and the Gulf ports are 
benefited to the injury of New York to as full an extent as if they 
were parties to the agreement, in view of the fact that in the 
competition with the Gulf ports and with Montreal the differen- 
tial agreement alone prevents the New York roads from giving 
New York as low a rate as is recorded by the agreement to Balti- 
more and to Newport News; and the same differential agreement, 
while providing the same rate for Boston as for New York, per- 
mits the Boston road to allow free insurance and free storage to 
an extent that amounts to as substantial a discrimination against 


'From paper, Railway Discrimination Against New York and the Remedy, 
by Abel E. Blackmar. Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. XLVI, p. 182-250. 
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New York as is imposed by the discrimination in the rail rate in 
favor of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newport News. 

4) As a result of this situation, in which New York is pre- 
vented from receiving the benefit of her natural advantages in 
competition with these other ports, each of the ports named has 
made gains while New York has continued to lose. 

5) While there are port charges in New York that can and 
should be reduced, it will be impracticable to assure to New York 
any benefit from such reductions so long as the railroads are per- 
mitted to offset the saving in expense thus secured by correspond- 
ingly increasing the differential against New York. That such is 
the principle of the differential agreement and the policy of the 
New York roads, as well as the roads to the southern Atlantic 
ports, was conceded by the officials of the New York roads when 
they appeared before the commission. 

6) The theory of such discrimination isythat, under natural 
competitive conditions, New York would maintain its preeminent 
position in the export as well as in the imp6yt trade of the coun- 
try—New York under such natural conditiong-being the cheapest 
route to the foreign markets for the products of the west. To 
the extent that this differential agreement requires the New York 
roads to charge a higher rate than otherwise would be imposed 
upon the export products of the west it is, in effect, an export 
tax upon such products. 

7) To abolish the differential, therefore, would not only result 
in New York regaining the commerce now diverted to other ports, 
but it would also benefit the producers and exporters of the west 
when competing in the foreign markets. This is explanatory of 
the fact that the western exporters express themselves as equally 
concerned with New York regarding this railroad discrimination 
against New York. cS . 

8) The principle of the differential agreement is inequitable 
and unjust in theory and in practice. New York has suffered 
much therefrom, and should use every means within her power 
not only to have it abolished, but also to render it impracticable 
of restoration. The differential rate applies not only on products 
destined for export, but also destined for local consumption by 
the people of New York city. erie 

9) The fact that the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railway Company has received exceptional benefits from the State — 
of New York makes that corporation exceptionally culpable for 
participating in the discrimination to the serious injury of New 
York. ; 

10) This railroad discrimination against New York would be 
impossible without the participation of the New York Central and 
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Hudson River Railroad Company, and the demand that it with- 
draw irrevocably from the differential agreement is now made 
understandingly. 

11) The State has it within its power, through an adequate 
improvement of the Erie canal, not only to apply the remedy that 
will secure it against further loss of its commerce, but that will 
secure to it as well the restoration of that which has already been 
diverted. 

12) This result may be achieved through the completion of 
the improvement of the State canals contemplated by chapter 79 
of the laws of 1895 at an expenditure not exceeding $15,000,000. 
To receive full benefit from the completion of such improvement 
canal terminals should be provided by the State, both at Buffalo 
and at New York, for the receipt, safeguarding and delivery of 
package freight transported or destined for transportation over 
the [rie canal. 

13) While thus providing for competition with rail rates suf- 
ficient to render difficult if not impossible a discrimination 
against New York, certain high charges at the port of New York 
should be reduced, including the charge for elevating grain, and 
also including the excessive rentals imposed for the use of public 
docks. 


* * * + * * = * 
As stated in the eleventh conclusion, this commission was 
strongly of the opinion that the State has it within its power, 
by an adequate improvement of Erie canal, to remedy the 
deficiencies at present existing, and they accordingly recom- 
mended that an act should be passed providing for the earliest 
possible completion of the improvement of canals contemplated 
by chapter 79 of the laws of 1895, and providing for issuing 
bonds to the sum of $15,000,000 to pay for such improvement. 

The commission also considered that there should. be an 
amendment of chapter 494 of the laws of 1899 authorizing the 
designation for canal terminals of public piers in the City of 
New York, together with suitable locations upon the Erie canal 
lands at Buffalo, and providing that certain piers should be set 
apart exclusively for canal terminals. — 

The commission also considered that chapter 585 of the laws 
of 1888, entitled, An act to regulate the fees and charges for 
elevating, trimming, receiving and discharging grain by means 
of floating and stationary eleyators and warehouses within this 
State, should be so amended as to make it more difficult of 
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evasion and to provide for a maximum rate of one-half cent per 
bushel for such service. 

They also considered that the Transportation Corporation 
Law should be amended in such manner as to allow companies to 
be organized with a capital stock exceeding $50,000. 

The commission considered that the provision of the charter 
of New York city relating to the canal piers in that city should 
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Fig. 49 Original boat used on Erie, canal. 


be so amended as to limit the use of canal i ‘to barges on the 
Hudson river north of Castleton. yt 

They also considered that an act skeuld be passed mits 
the conveyance in perpetuity of any land under water in New 
York now owned by the State or city and providing that leases of 
such land may be made. 

They considered that the legislature should confer annually 
such authorization to the City of New York as would enable it 


Be ee er ay ee Dry 
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The New York Commerce Commission consisted of Chas. A. 
Schieren, Andrew H. Green, C. C. Shayne, Hugh Kelly and Alex- 
ander R. Smith. 


Description of the Canals Now in Operation and Their Water Supply 


Following are some of the main facts in regard to the principal 
canals—BErie, Champlain, Oswego, and Black river—now in opera- 
tion in the State of New York. Similar facts for Oneida lake 
canal, Oneida river improvement, the Cayuga and Seneca canal 
and others, may be obtained by reference to the annual reports of 
the Superintendent of Public Works. In order to save space, in 
a few cases, immaterial facts have been omitted. 


LENGTH, CAPACITY, AND COST OF NEW YORK STATE CANALS . 


Brie canal 

: Original canal Enlarged canal 
Length, in miles........ Dash dapne te 363.00 351.78 
Lockage, in feet.avecne0 os. Swe eu os 675.50 645.80 
Average burden of boats, in tons.... 70.00 210.00 
Maximum burden of boats, in tons.. 76.00 240.00 
Construction authorized............ MES, 15,1817 May 11,1835 
Construction completed........... . Oct., 1836 Sept., 1862 
Actual cost of construction......... $7,143,789 $44,465,414 


ae ee a a ae ee 
Ohamplain canal | 

Length Oreanalpiit milles sete. cee Occ waa? 66 

Length of feeder, in miles. . 7 

_Vength of pond, in miles... Doetenee eee ee ence Be A ; 
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Oswego canal 


Original canal HPnlarged canal 

Bene Lh In MHES 06 Sos Vee. Prien 38.00 38.00 
WRCRG OG LIT TORS yo vied rs SPE UR Sees 154.85 154.85 
Average burden of boats, in tons..... 62.00 210.00 
Construction authorized ........... Apr., 1825 Apr., 1854 
Construction completed ............ Dec., 1828 Sept., 1862 
Actual cost of construction......... $565,473 $4,427,589 
Oe ee eS a ee 


Black River canal 


Length of canal, Rome to Lyon Falls, in miles....... 35.00 
Length of improved river to Carthage, in miles...... 42.00 
Length of navigable feeder, in miles....... Pra. 10.50 
MOC ARG, 11) LOC cst te ees 6 0-0 Heese ore ete: es 1,082.25 
Average burden of boats, in tons.......... A saat 70.00 
Construction authorized........... Se ne Dowson oN DEL S86 
Menstrucion COMIpleted. F625 ees ewan wees Bi 1849 
Erctuar COSt Of CONSITUCHION.. 5 oc sic eh as oe oe sy os $3,581,954 


Eastern division of Erie canal. Erie canal is divided into three 
divisions, known as the eastern, the middle, and the western. 
The eastern division embraces the portion of the canal, with its 
feeders and side cuts, extending from the Hudson river at Albany 
to the dividing line between the counties of Herkimer and Oneida, 
and the whole of the Champlain canal, with its feeders, ponds, 
and side cuts. The entire mileage of canals, feeders, and river 
improvements on the eastern division is as follows: — 


; Miles 

Erie canal, Albany to east line of Oneida county........ 106.24 

Fort Schuyler and West aE Side CITE Hix 2st sino deers 0.35 

RE AEEGS HA SLD oo fo wis le bb Geo 0 Cote dnd oe aoe Th goa se OHI «atte Lene 0.77 

‘Champlain canal, including Waterford side cut......... 66.00 
Navigable river above Troy dam............seseeeeees ace 

Ses es A SB 2 (2) i ee eee 7.00 
Navigable river above Glens Falls feeder damis:, 2 tiviant 5.00 | 

ECU MONE tay BGS sas B80 chacgia Ras Sages GRate ota 188.36 
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MILEAGE OF UNNAVIGABLE FEEDERS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF 
BRIE CANAL 


Miles 
Mohawic river at Rexford Eats). corners eie tee uae tne 0.39 
Mohawk river at Rocky rift: ..°. 20. 20s. e eae oe ene 3.92 
Mohawk river at Little Palleyoiswssme ee = ete 0.19 
Schoharie creeley |. ae scien oreo oi et eer 0.63 

otal ofc. ceed oe occa Sines heel ee ei Oe eee ee Fs 


To the west of Little Falls lies 19.2 miles of the eastern division, 
supplied from the reservoirs and streams of the middle division. | 
East of Little Falls the supply is from Mohawk river, through 
Little Falls, Rocky rift, and Rexford Flats feeders, and from 
Schoharie creek through Schoharie creek feeder. As to the quan- 
tity of water used on that portion of Erie canal included in the 
eastern division very little is known. With the exception of a few 
thousand cubic feet per minute received from the middle division, 
the supply is, as just indicated, all derived from the Mohawk river 
and its tributary, Schoharie creek. Thus far no measurements of 
the actual quantity used have been made. Probably the total 
diversion amounts in dry weather to from 400 to 500 cubic feet 
per second. Some of this is returned to the Mohawk river by leak- 
age and wastage, but just what proportion is returned, and what 
finally delivered either into the Hudson river at Albany or by the 
Troy and Fort Schuyler side cuts, is not known. In view of the 
magnitude of the power development on the Mohawk river at 
Cohoes it appears very desirable that such a determination be 
made. 

The water supply of the Champlain canal is derived from Wood 
creek and several small streams to the north of Fort Edward, 
Glens Falls feeder, Hudson river feeder, from the Hudson river . 
itself at Saratoga dam, and from the Mohawk river at the Cohoes 
dam. 

As already stated, the Champlain canal is fed from the Hudson 
river by the Glens Falls feeder, which connects with the river 

about 2 miles above Glens Falls and from the Saratoga dam at 
Northumberland. 
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The length of the Glens Falls feeder, from the guard lock at its 
head to where it enters the Champlain canal, about 2 miles above 
Fort Edward, is 6.92 miles. From this point the water in the 
canal flows both north and south, the total length of the canal fed 
by the Glens Falls feeder being 31.81 miles. Fort Edward level, 
into which the Glens Falls feeder delivers water, is a summit level, 
and hence the water delivered into it, less the losses by percola- 
tion, evaporation, etc., is partly discharged into Lake Champlain 
and partly into the Hudson river at the Saratoga dam. The Cham- 
plain canal crosses through the pond formed by the Saratoga dam 
from the east side to the west of the Hudson and again passes out 
of the river, taking a full supply therefrom at the village of North- 
umberland, from which point to the Mohawk river at Cohoes the 
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Fig. 51 Boat used during process of enlargement. 

distance is 27.06 miles. The water from this section by passing 
into the Mohawk finally reaches the Hudson above the Troy dam. 
The canal crosses the Mohawk river at Cohoes, taking water there- 
from to supply the section from Cohoes to near West Troy, a 
distance of 2.36 miles. A small amount of water also passes 
from the Champlain canal to the Hudson through the Waterford 
side cut. 

Since the construction of the Glens Falls feeder there have 
existed serious leaks through the seamy limestone rock in which 
the feeder is excavated at and below the village of Glens Falls. 
It is claimed that the losses through these seams have generally 
increased, until for several years past they have amounted to 
about 50 per cent of the total flow into the feeder at the guard 
lock. ‘ 

This leakage has been repeatedly complained of by the owners 
of waterpower at Glens Falls and several attempts to check it 


have been made, but without much avail. The river falls 38 feet 


at Glens Falls, and the owners of the waterpower there claim ~ 
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that this leakage, which is practically all below the falls, is a 
detriment to their waterpower which ought not to exist. In 
order to determine the amount of this leakage, as well as the 
relation which it bears to the question of a material increase in 
the flow of the Hudson river by storage, a series of measurements 
of the flow of the feeder was undertaken early in October, 1895. 

Arrangements having been made with the division superin- 
tendent to maintain a uniform feed for several days before the 
measurements began, as well as during the days when they were 
actually being made, and points established for verifying the 
uniformity of the flow during the time of the measurements, a 
series of accurate sections was then made at points both above 
and below the leakage, and a large number of current-meter 
readings taken from a footbridge thrown temporarily across the 
feeder at each section. The results so obtained are as follows: 

1) On October 8, 1895, the flow in the feeder just below the 
guard lock at the feeder dam, above all serious leaks, was 383 
cubic feet per second. 

2) On the same day the flow at change bridge No. 13, about 
one-half mile from the feeder dam, above all serious leaks, was 
564 cubic feet per second. 

3) On October 9 and 10 the flow a short distance below all 
serious leaks was 213 cubic feet per second. 

4) On October 10 the flow about half a mile farther down was 
191 cubic feet per second. 

5) On October 11 the flow just above the locks at Sandy Hill 
was 182 cubic feet per second. 

6) A section, also taken October 11, in the Champlain canal, a 
short distance north of where the feeder enters, shows that the 
amount of water passing to the north at that time was 74 cubic 
feet per second. 

These measurements show that the loss between sections 1 
and 5, which may be taken as including about all the losses from 
the feeder, is 201 cubic feet per second. The water delivered 
into the Champlain canal is therefore only about 47 per cent of the 
quantity entering the feeder at the guard lock. The meagure- 
ments also show that of the 182 cubic feet per second actually 
delivered to the Champlain canal 74 cubic feet per second is 
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diverted to the north, and 108 cubic feet per second, less the loss 
from evaporation, etc., is returned to the river at the Saratoga 
dam. 

Taking into account the losses from evaporation and absorp- 
tion by vegetation during the summer months, we may place the 
demands for the Champlain canal during the months of canal 
navigation at the following approximate monthly means. These 
figures are roughly proportional to evaporation from a water 
surface: 


por second 
ES ee Ce Ck ee ee ee ROO rae ee 553 
RR MENG Ser cc rey ie leesark Bees De oh hls Ae arto eiteela wi 600 
A wactereth Piast ode a Wo es wh rami UA en ante 600 
PIETER CE PUR Ses Saat L Ale. eal oes peta yee rehe 3B 05H e 600 
SRL RSEE SETAC Win PIELER otras wold Aelia shaverel Oe ton 553 
BGs cee deri nto gs ferment hiner oot GE coined 510 


RE TLICE pitied sO ie POOR ORS we RG eS WW oe oe 495 


With the leakage of the Glens Falls feeder done away with, the 
foregoing figures may be reduced about 200 cubic feet per second 
for each month. For the section of the Champlain canal from 
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Fig. 52 Boat used after enlargement was completed in 1862, 


Northumberland to Cohoes we may assume the water supply of 
the enlarged canal at about 255 cubic feet per second in May, 
October, and November, and at about 280 to 290 cubic feet per 
second in June, July, August and September. ai 
Middle division of Erie canal. This division comprises that 
portion of the Erie canal lying between the east line of Oneida 
county and the east line of Wayne county, as well as the Oswego 


-eanal from Syracuse to Oswego, the Baldwinsville side cut, the 


Cayuga and Seneca canal, the Black River canal, and other short 
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stretches as indicated in detail below. The following are the 
lengths in miles of the several sections: 


- Miles 
Erie canal from east line of Oneida county to east line S 
- of Wayne county .........-.. wigs abate anit come afta 97.02 
Oswego canal .......--s. ese seeseeese ayes Ags ee 37.78 
Side cuts and slips at Salina...........--++++++-- v 2.02 
Slips at Liverpool. ... ...0..2 «-- dew-s+™> aS ee 0.25 
Baldwinsville side cuts... .\..5.- 500s oe we os esa ees 0.59 
Cayuga and Seneca canal...........- essere eens 22.99 
Black River Canal: <vasececrag yea a cote acy ce eee 35.52 
Old: Qneida lake. canal incan s<ncmnanos Acme ee 1.05: 
Chenango Slip. <x ..<.mcmon aeconnwnnnn eters Aen te ‘ =O. 
Chemung canal, original lake leyel........... a 2.58. 
Potala ta es eee sy ater Tee Se re 199.80: 


as OF RIVER IMPROVEMENTS PERTAINING TO THE MIDDLE 
DIVISION OF ERIE CANAL 


Black EVOL icc mains Mlacee oad SME ee iar eee 42.50 
Gnondaga.outlebieece dis cits to. aoe see wn 207 
Oneida river soc. J pine’ seek gen Sues ho een ae Gun 20.00 


Seneca river towing-path... 0.6.0... s0eeeeeteeeeeee 7 5:83 


Ithaca inlet RS ERIE Oo PRE Pe Ly Sd mG 
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The total length of canal, river improvement, and navigable 
- feeders on the middle division is thus found to be 287.53 miles. 
The following feeders of the middle division are not navigable: 


Chenango canal, summit level........... oa eee a 

¥ el TIN ices er eh ra 3 Eis TE che sala ta th 4 a i 
Madison brook...... [ee ees She ate 
3 West branch..... SO NEE Suc nsni! Rau eaainenS EO Ie 
‘= Bradleys brook ..... Map cor 2, sete anes She eet ng aS Ee aa ‘ 
MMT eh faker. o6 0). 2 ec eos etter eo ee 
4 Kings brook ..... BOS Satis hoe ge SEY ee Ae POTS Reet Gem 
. RRPMIEN CT CCI Cc hen. vi es Se 6 os Ste + oem wes ats Patt a, ohne 
; Mohawk feeder at Rome.......... ieeiern nee ~ 
: Oneida creek .......... 32 Re arn ae RR ot comes 
Cowaselon creek .......-.- PE Y Sreuist ewe she eo te yess S 
Chittenango creek .........-..-+-- Ce errr |, 
Cazenovia lake outlet.......... ee ne Rete se 
Tioughnioga river...... ee a eR Ne 

3 De Ruyter reservoir outlet.............- Be Rt Paar ors 
Bree ile oo. oes Soe Ss Ao. re ea ate, 
Camillus: (unnavigable (Sas Pea ase 


Carpenter brook PERS SS eR aR 


| Skaneateles creek . 2s i gee Se 


0.09. 
ae 


Miles 
Dee: 


0.31 
2.99 
5.83 
0.67 
0.23 
1.87 
0.53 
0.03 


2.91 


().40 
0.28 
0.51 
1.00 
0.12 
0.55 
0.65 
0.18 
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Leland pond, Madison Brook reservoir, Eaton Brook 
reservoir, Bradley Brook reservoir, Hatch lake, Kings- 
ley Brook reservoir, and Oriskany creek feed through 
the Chenango canal, Oriskany creek, and Oriskany 
creek feeder into the Rome level, 6 miles west of 
LOCK: NO. 4G 5 eate soe SURE ie eee ale paw rs EPA a 

Mohawk river, Black river, Forestport pond, Forestport 
reservoir, White Lake reservoir, Chub lake, Sand lake, 
First, Second and Third Bisby lakes, Woodhull reser- 
voir, Twin lakes, South Branch reservoir, North 
Branch reservoir and Canachagala lake feed through 
the Rome feeder and Black River canal into the Rome 
level at Rome, 14 miles west of lock No. 46........... 

Oneida creek enters the canal through feeder 30 miles 
west. of lock NO. dG. Gee Re eGR ere ve ae eee 

Cowaselon creek enters the canal through feeder 31.5 
miles west of lock No. 46...... 00... ...%8eeess ies eowiignats 

Cazenovia Lake reservoir, Erieville reservoir and Chit- 


tenango creek enter the canal through Chittenango 


creek feeder, 41.5 miles west of lock No. 46; average 
for navigation season about............ cee eee eee eee 
De Ruyter reservoir enters the canal through Limestone 
creek (Fayetteville) feeder, 50 miles west of lock No. 
46; average for the navigation season about.......... 


Limestone creek (natural flow) also enters the ent 


| through Limestone creek (Fayetteville) feeder, 50) 
_miles west of lock No. AG. eee te 


“ es » Ses a 


Cubic feet . 
per second 


100 


a ee 


217 


47 
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The following detail in regard to the preceding feeders and 
reservoirs is condensed from the Barge Canal Report. 

Oriskany feeder. This feeder has a catchment area above the 
diversion dam at Oriskany of 234 square miles, which includes 87 
square miles of the catchment of Chenango river, therefore leav- 
ing 147 square miles tributary to Oriskany creek. On the Che- 
nango river catchment there are a number of reservoirs, a list 
of which has been given on page 417. 

Mohawk feeder. A short distance east of the Black River 
canal a portion of the Mohawk river is diverted by the Mohawk 
feeder into the Erie canal. The catchment area of the river above 
the point of diversion is 156 square miles. It is thus without 
water storage. The minimum flow of the Mohawk river at Ridge 
Mills, as shown on a preceding page, is rather large, although it 
should not be overlooked that it receives the waste and leakage 
of twenty-five miles of the Black River canal, For the present Lit 
may be taken at 0.2 cubic foot per second per#Square mile. 
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Fig. 53 Boat suggested by Canal Committee for Erie canal improvement. 


Black river canal feeder. The Erie canal is supplied with 183. 
cubic feet per second of water from the Black river canal, which 
unites therewith at Rome. The summit level of the Black river 


canal is supplied from Black river at Forestport by means of a 
navigable feeder about 10.5 miles in length. The distance from 
Boonville to Rome is about twenty-five miles. 


The pond at the head of the Forestport feeder is formed by a _ 


diversion dam across Black river, a short distance below Wood- 
hull creek. The catchment area at the diversion dam is 267 
square miles. The Forestport reservoir is on Black river about 
1.5 miles above the diversion dam. This reservoir has an area of 
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793 acres and an average depth of 7 feet. Its storage capacity 
is 212,444,000 cubic feet. The catchment area is 147 square 
miles. There are also a number of lakes, ponds and reservoirs 
in the upper portion of the catchment area of Black river which 
are utilized but which are not specifically mentioned here because 
they are tabulated on page 544. 

Wood creek feeder. This stream flows into Erie canal in the 
western part of Rome. Its catchment area is 7 square miles, and 
since the amount of water furnished by this catchment is so small 
as to be inappreciable, it is not taken into account in the pre- 
ceding tabulation. The minimum fiow amounts to about 0.3. cubic 
foot per second. - 

Oneida feeder. Oneida feeder enters Erie canal at Durham- 
ville. A portion of the water of Oneida creek is diverted into 
Oneida feeder at Oneida. The catchment area of the creek above 
the diversion dam is 73 square miles. There are no storage reser- 
voirs upon Oneida creek. 

Cowaselon feeder. This feeder empties into the Erie canal 2.5 
miles west of Durhamville. The catchment area above the feeder 

s 28 square miles. There are no storage reservoirs upon this 
stream. : es 

Chittenango feeder. The Chittenango creek unites with the 
outlet of Cazenovia lake at Cazenovia and is diverted into the Chit- 
tenango feeder at Chittenango. + 
The Erieville reservoir is situated in the extreme south- 


_ eastern portion of the catchment on one of the smaller branches 
of Chittenango creek. The tributary catchment is 5.4 square — 
miles and its storage capacity 318,424,000 cubic feet. The water 
ae Y sah acres ee eee a feet: it aaa 
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is 77.1 square miles. That of Erieville reservoir and Cazenovia 
lake combined is 14.1 square miles. 

Fayetteville feeder, A portion of the water of Limestone creek 
is diverted into the Fayetteville feeder at Fayetteville. This feeder 
is 1.2 miles long and is navigable for 0.883 of a mile. Near Delphi, 
Limestone creek divides into two branches. De Ruyter reser- 
voir is located at the head of the branch from the south. This 
reservoir is formed by an earth dam 70 feet high) and has a 
storage capacity of 504,468,000 cubic feet, with an average area 
of 626 acres and depth of 18.5 feet. It impounds water from 
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Fig. 54 Boat recommended by Canal Committee for Barge canal. 


18.2 square miles of the catchment of Tioughnioga river. Its 
location is 15 miles southeasterly from the head of the diver- 
sion dam at Fayetteville, and the intermediate catchment is” 
771 square miles. The total catchment above Fayetteville is 
ee? square miles; below this village the feeder intercepts 
ops brook, with a catchment of 8.3 square miles. The total 

area tributary to the weiotens feeder is os 
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depth, 16.5 feet, and storage capacity, 170,000,000 cubic feet. 
The catchment area of the creek above the head of the feeder 
is 52 square miles, and the catchment area above the reservoir 
is 46.2 square miles. 

The storage of the Jamesville reservoir is at the rate of 3,680,000: 
cubic feet per square mile of catchment tributary to the reser- 
voir. In order to make the entire yield of the area available, a F 
much larger storage capacity than this is required. ; 

Jordan level, which is also a summit level, extends from lock 
No. 50 to lock No. 51 and is 14,903 miles in length. The follow- 
ing feeders are tributary to this level: 


fe per 
second 
Otisco lake reservoir fed through Camillus feeder into the 
canal, 4 miles west.of, lock INO. 60.2.0... sss one sue eee 86. 
Ninemile creek (natural flow) also fed into canal through 
Camillus feeder ............ Scenagin icite 2 RA oN gone Se 13 
Carpenter brook feeder... .......-..:s0-. RTT ee RO 3 
SKaneateles. feeder’... 32. . we idl Saw v cee ee ie eee 146. 
CNOA ee ecieat ob es ENE pon tne GAY Teh is, ¢ Sieia. + ahoere hs ahead 248 
————— 


The following feeders deliver water into the Port Byron level, 
_ which extends from lock No. 51 to No. 52, a distance of 7.79 miles: 


Putnam brook feeder at Weedsport. . Ne a ee se eae 
ONL ied cca SEE POR h Law ese 
7 oe, ee os dead < wit f age a) yas ak oe Se = hams ile 
ea Total... Feeeee ee neeeenees tees Sars oe SR eee 
r ; a = ¥ =f ‘ a ‘ a P 
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tezuma, and 300 cubic feet per second from Seneca lake, mak- 
ing a total of 367 cubic feet per second. 

The approximate water supply of the middle division of the 
Erie canal may therefore be summarized as follows: 


Cubic 
' ft. per 
— second 
MPUETOrt- and SOME LOVO). 6. cc orem olen, Boe eee 443 
PERERA ones VED scte «PMR RAe Woe he eater 4 hee pacha we eget e 249 
perme 1 Y POUL EVE) Acuernce eeeAige men ate a ke OA bald nas ek) 
NES CPN othe RGA VO) GR SEAT hs yy al goa ae 762 
SSS 

Oswego canal: 
Supply from Seneca river............. gree tele cece 900 
From Oneida river........... ere es Bene ce egen ew 333 

ie 

LCD UFLN kip aia teeny yal oi) eine eal eee ne ha Pc. eee aoe 
Bae eo ge 
Seneca and Cayuga canal.......... os een ee Pa eGR 300 
Grand total ..... Ree es Reis Res ET Bee 


The total water supply of the middle division may thus be 
placed, approximately, at 2,295 cubic feet per second! _ 
The details of reservoirs on the Black river, as well as those of 


2 pee other reservoirs for the water supply of the Erie canal, may be — 


a "obtained from table No. 95. __ . ee 3 
_ Western division of Erie canal. The western division of the 
canal includes the following: a5 ante ao 


3 e canal from the east DRE, of Wayne county toHam. | , 
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The unnavigable feeders of this division are: 


Miles 
Tonawanda and Oak Orchard creek....-++-+++++++++" 11.55 
Prism of old Genesee Valley canal, Cuba reservoir to 
FROCK VILLE” cate ae Pes See pee eile eh oem ee 7.65 
Prism of old Genesee Valley canal, Scottsville to 
Rochester feeder Gam. 0. 0°. 0s 2 ssi Ho nie # or es sem 11.00 


otal 2s a ea ee ee 30.20 


The only reservoirs on the western division are the Oil creek 
and Rockville reservoirs, originally constructed to feed the sum- 
mit level of the Genesee Valley canal, and still retained as sub- 
sidiary feeders to the Erie canal, their waters being finally dis- 
charged into the Genesee river and thence taken into the canal 
through the Genesee river at Rochester. The main characteris- 
ties of Oil creek and Rockville reservoirs may be obtained from 
table No. 95. ; 

The sources of water supply for the western division are: 
Lake Erie; at Buffalo; Tonawanda creek, at Pendleton; Tona- 
wanda and Oak Orchard creeks, at Medina; Allens creek, 
through the prism of the old Genesee Valley canal, from Scotts- 
ville to Rochester; the Genesee river at Rochester.t 


Ship Canal Projects and their Water Supply 
By virtue of the geographic position of New York, with the — 
Great Lakes on its western boundary and the Atlantic ocean 
on its eastern, and with the commercial capital of the western 
continent as its chief city, all discussions of deep waterway a 
projects from the upper Great Lakes to the seaboard are neces- _ é 
ly chiefly discussions of the water resources of New ‘York. 
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The Deep Waterways Commission of 1895. In February, 
1895, Congress by a joint resolution authorized a preliminary 
inquiry concerning deep waterways between the Great Lakes 
and the ocean, and provided that the President should appoint 
three commissioners to make such inquiry. The President, 
under this resolution, appointed Prof. James B. Angell, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; John E. Russell, of Leicester, Massachusetts, 
and Lyman E. Cooley, of Chicago, Illinois. The report of the 
commission, published in 1897, includes a large amount of valu- 
able information in regard to a deep waterway from the upper 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard. In regard to the State 
of New York, it has been pointed out by Mr Cooley that nature 
has indicated two feasible routes for such a canal. The first 
of these is the Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson route, extending from 
Oswego through the valley of the Oswego and Oneida rivers, and 
thence across the divide to the Mohawk, thence through the 
Mohawk valley to a point on the Hudson in the vicinity of Troy, 
and so on through the Hudson river to tidewater at New York. 
One objection to this route is the lockage over the summit be- 
tween Lake Ontario and the Mohawk valley. Another objection 
is the absorption of a large quantity of water in central New 
York for the supply of the summit level of the canal, and which 
probably can be more effectively used in manufacturing; that 
is to say, the State of New York, by developing its manufactur- 
ing resources to their fullest extent, can realize more return 
from manufacturing than from the use of its inland waters 
for purposes of internal navigation of any kind what- 
ever. The Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson route would utilize the 
. great natural highway which has been an easy passage to com- 
merce from the early days of settlement on the Atlantic coast. 

The second natural route through the State of New York 
is by way of St Lawrence river to the head of Coteau rapids, 
where the low-water level of Lake St Francis is 153.5 feet above 
tide, or 68.5 feet above the low-water level of Lake Champlain. 
On this plan a canal would be constructed from Coteau Land- 
ing to the head of Lake Champlain, near Rouses Point, this 
section requiring cutting through a summit about 50 feet in 
hight. Lake Champlain would then be utilized to Whitehall, 
from which point a canal would be cut through the valley lead- 
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ing from Whitehall to the Hudson river at Fort Edward, the 
elevation of the water surface of the Hudson a few miles below 
Fort Edward being somewhat less than the low-water elevation 
of Lake Champlain. After reaching the Hudson the work would 
include the deepening of that stream to deep water, a few miles 
below Albany. Either of the foregoing projects would further 
include the construction of a ship canal connecting Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. 

The advantage of the St Lawrence-Champlain-Hudson over the 
~ Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson route is that the lockage would be all in 
- one direction; that is, eastward-bound vessels would lock down all 

the way from Lake Erie to New York. Its disadvantages are 

increased length and the location of the canal connecting the 

St Lawrence river with Lake Champlain in Canadian territory. 

In regard to increased length, it is claimed that not much more 
”” 
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Fig. 55 Earth section of deep waterways for 21-foot channel. 


time would be required in traversing it than would be consumed 
in locking over the Oswego-Mohawk summit. 

As to the capacity of the proposed canal, the Deep Waterways 
Commission points out in its report that such a canal, if built, 
should be so carried out as to be adequate for vessels of the most 
economical type, not only for coasting or domestic trade but also 
for the foreign movement, so that commerce may be carried on 
directly between lake ports and other domestic and foreign ports 
without transshipment. Taking into account various other con: 
ditions, the commission believes that the requirements of the pres- 
ent demand a limiting draft in the proposed canal of 27 or 28 feet; _ 
hence, the commission recommends the securing of a channel of a 
navigable depth of not less than 28 feet. ; 

The commission also says that, starting from the heads of Lakes 
Mic ‘higan and Superior, the most eligible route for a deep waterway 
is through the several Great Lakes and their intermediate chan- 
nels and the proposed Niagara ship canal to Lake Ontario, and 
that the Canadian seaboard may then be reached from Lake On- 


wo 
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tario by the way of the St Lawrence river, and the American 
seaboard reached from Lake Ontario by way of either the 
Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson route or the St Lawrence-Champlain- 
Hudson route. The Deep Waterways Commission was not au- 
thorized to make any considerable expenditure for surveys, and 
hence the conclusions announced are to some degree tentative. 
In view of the uncertainty as to final cost, it is recommended that 
the alternative routes from Lake Ontario to the Hudson be sub- 
ject to complete survey in order to obtain a full development of 
the governing economic considerations, as well as to determine 
their relative availability. 

The commission also recommends a moderate control of the 
level of Lake Erie and of Niagara river above Tonawanda by dam, 
but leaves the practical: details undetermined in the absence of a 
full understanding of the physical conditions. 

The credit for systematizing the information belongs almost 
entirely to Lyman E. Cooley. In his special report on the 
technical work of the Deep Waterways Commission he has de- 
fined clearly the main elements of the problem and produced a 
report which will be an important reference so long as deep 
waterways are a live topic in the United States. 

The report of Major Thomas W. Symons. The river and harbor 
act of June 3, 1896, directs the Secretary of War to cause to be 
made accurate examinations and estimates of the cost of con- 
structing a ship canal by the most practicable route, wholly within 
the United States, from the Great Lakes to the navigable waters 
of the Hudson river, of sufficient capacity to transport the ton- 
nage of the lakes to the sea. Under the provisions of this act 
a report was submitted by Major Thomas W. Symons, of the 
Corps of Engineers, dated June 23, 18974 

Major Symons states that there are three possible routes for 
the ship canal, entirely within the territory of the United States, 


from the Great Lakes to the navigable waters of the Hudson, 
as follows: 


1) From Lake Erie via the upper Niagara river to the vicinity 
of Tonawanda or La Salle; thence by canal, with locks, either to 
the lower Niagara at or near Lewiston, or to Some point on Lake 
teh Ba SO EE OS IS ee 


tReport Chief of Engineers for the year ending ‘June 380, 1897. 
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Ontario; thence through Lake Ontario to Oswego; thence up 
Oswego and Oneida rivers to Oneida lake, and through Oneida 
lake; thence across the divide to Mohawk river, and down that 
river to the Hudson at Troy; thence down the Hudson. This he 
designates as the Oswego route. From Oswego to Hudson river 
it is, in effect, the Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson route, already de- 
scribed. 

2) To follow either the line of Erie canal from Lake Erie to 
the Hudson, or this line so modified as to provide for a con- 
tinuously descending canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson. This 
he designates as the Erie canal route. 

3) This route coincides with the first from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, but runs thence through Lake Ontario to St Lawrence 
river and down said river to some point near Ogdensburg; it then 
crosses the State of New York to Lake Champlain and up that 
lake to Whitehall; and thence follows in general the route of the 
Champlain canal to Hudson river at Troy. 


There is also discussed a fourth route—the St Lawrence-Cham- | 
plain—all of which, except a small portiony“is within the United 
States. This route would be via Niagara Falls, Lake Ontario, the 
St Lawrence, Caughnawaga, and Richelieu rivers, Lake Cham- 
plain, and the Hudson. 

The opinion is expressed that the best route for the contem- 
plated ship canal is that via Niagara river, Lake Ontario, Oswego 
and Oneida rivers, Oneida lake, and Mohawk and Hudson rivers, 
and that to build such a canal by any of the possible routes men- 
tioned would, at a rough estimate, cost $200,000,000, the exact 
figure depending very largely upon the action of the State of 
New York in regard to the State canals, feeders, reservoirs, etc. ; 
and that to maintain the canal and to keep it in repair, including 
the maintenance of river channels, reservoirs, and feeders, would 
cost, at a rough estimate, $2,000,000 a year. The statement is 
made that a ship canal would be of no special military value, 
and that its construction is not worthy of being undertaken by 
the general government because the probable benefits to be derived 
from it would not be commensurate with the cost. eats. 

Major Symons further expresses the opinion that Erie canal, 
when enlarged under the present plans of the State of New York, 
may give, if State restrictions are removed, commercial advan- 
tages practically equal to those to be derived from the proposed 
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ship canal, and that if Erie canal be further improved by en- 
largement to a size sufficient for 1500-ton barges, making such 
alterations in alignment as to give a continuously descending 
canal all the way from Lake Erie to the Hudson, and canalizing 
Mohawk river, the improved canal, navigated by barges, would 
render practicable the transportation of freight between the east 
and the west at a lower rate than by a ship canal navigated by 
large lake or ocean vessels. The difficulty of navigating large 
vessels through long, shallow canals is the loss of time and the 
consequent great increase in the pro rata expense account, as 
compared with the actual amount transported between. termi- 
nals. Major Symons is also of the opinion that the enlargement 
of the Erie canal on these lines is a project worthy of being 
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Fig. 56 Rock cross-section of deep waterways for 21-foot channel. 


undertaken by the general government, because the benefits to 
be derived would be commensurate with the cost, which he esti- 
mates at approximately one fourth that of a Ship canal, or $50,- 
000,000. The following is a summary of Major Symons’s report: 


1) A ship canal which would permit lake vessels to reach 
tidewater and ocean vessels to reach lake ports would be valuable 
in reducing and regulating lake freights, transfer charges, etc. on 
such freight as might be tributary thereto, 

2) To justify construction the benefits to be derived from such 
a canal should be clearly shown to be Suitably commensurate 
with its cost and the cost of maintenance and necessary improve- 
ments. 

3) The present and prospective conditions of lake and inter- 
lake channels and harbors limit the reasonable depth of a ship 
canal to that required for vessels of 20-foot draft. 

4) Any ship canal built should be entirely within the territory 
of the United States, and should terminate at a first-class Ameri- ~ 
can seaport and commercial and manufacturing center in order 
that western products for domestic consumption, as well as those 
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designed for exportation, may be transported at minimum cost, 
and that return freight of the greatest possible magnitude may 
be secured and the canal benefit alike the people of the west and 
of the east. 

5) Any ship canal built should not only subserve the interests 
of foreign-bound commerce, but as well the domestic commerce 
between the centers of population in the east and the producing 
regions of the west. 

6) The domestic commerce is of more importance to consider 
than the commerce destined to or from foreign countries. 

7) A ship canal by the St Lawrence route to Montreal, or by 
the St Lawrence-Champlain route to New York, does not fulfill 
these conditions, and should not be considered by the United 
States. 

8) The route considered best for a ship canal is by the Niagara 
river, Lake Ontario, Oswego, Oneida lake and the Mohawk and 
Hudson rivers. ; 

9) For the highest economy in transportation special types 
of vessels are needed for use on the ocean, onthe lakes and on 
the canals, and neither can replace the other in its proper waters 
without suffering loss of efficiency. Ocean vessels’could not, as a 
general rule, engage in the business of passing through a ship 
canal and the lakes to upper lake ports, and lake vessels are not 
fitted for use upon the ocean, and if they made use of a canal 
they would have to transfer their cargoes at the seaboard. For 
economical transportation through a canal from the Great Lakes 
to the sea, special vessels, differing from and far less costly than 
ocean or lake vessels, are required. 

10) Important and serviceable canals already exist between 
the Great Lakes and the Hudson, the Erie canal connecting Lake 
Erie with the Hudson, and the Oswego-Erie canal connecting 
Lake Ontario with the Hudson. By these canals low rates of 
freight are attained. -— 

11) These canals are being improved by the State of New York 


to the extent that when completed the capacity of the boats 


navigating them will be increased about 70 per cent, the time of 
transit will be materially reduced, and it will be possible and 
practicable to move freight between Lake Erie and New York 
for about 60 per cent of the present cost. ; 

12) Under existing conditions and methods these canals re- 
- quire, and will when improved require, the transference of freight 


from lake vessels to canal boats, and vice versa, at lower lake 


. ports. 
18) This transference is an important and expensive item in 
the cost of through freight, and its avoidance or material reduc- 


tion is very desirable. 


oT ss 
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14) Transference at lower lake ports is necessary for economi- 
-al distribution of a very large part of the freight shipped in lake 
vessels, and this would be the case regardless of any canal. 

15) The present cost of transference at lower lake ports can 
be materially reduced and business still be done at a profit. 

16) Any canal which will enable this transference to be 
avoided will cause its reduction to a minimum. 

17) The amount of tonnage which it is estimated may be 
possibly tributary to a ship canal is 24,000,000 annually, 
18,000,000 tons transported eastward and 6,000,000 tons trans- 
ported westward. 

18) The cost of a ship canal suitable for use by the largest 
vessels of the lakes from Lake Erie to New York, and necessary 
work in connection therewith, would be approximately $200,- 
000,000, and the cost of operation and maintenance would be 
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Fig. 57 Cross-section of deep waterways, partly in rock and partly in 
earth, for 30-foot channel. 


approximately $2,000,000 per year. The cost would depend 
largely upon the arrangement which could be made with New 
York State for the possession of its canals, feeders, reservoirs, 
etc. which would necessarily be absorbed in the greater canal. 

19) The Erie canal, as it is being enlarged by the State of 
New York, will, if all restrictions upon its use be removed, give 
commercial advantages practically equal to the commercial ad- 
vantages which would be given by a ship canal. 

20) If the Erie canal be further improved by enlarging it to 
a size sufficient for 1500-ton barges, making necessary alterations 
in its alignment so as to give a continuously descending canal all 
the way from Lake Erie to the Hudson, and canalizing the Mo- 
hawk river, such improved canal, navigated by barges, will enable 
freight to be transported between the east and west at a lower 
rate than could a ship canal navigated by the large lake or ocean 
vessels. The cost of such enlargement would be approximately 
one quarter the cost of a ship canal. 

21) If a ship canal were built, the business thereon would not 
be done in large lake or ocean vessels, but in barges and boats | 


which could be equally well accommodated in a canal of much 
less size. 


a 
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22) A ship canal between the Great Lakes and the ocean would 
have no military value. 

23) The construction of a ship canal from the Great Lakes 
to the sea is not a project worthy of being undertaken by the 
general government, as the benefits to be derived therefrom would 
not be properly commensurate with the cost. 

24) The enlargement of the Erie canal, as suggested, with 
everything adapted to transport the tonnage of the lakes, is a 
project worthy of being undertaken by the general government, 
as the benefits to be derived therefrom would be properly commen- 
surate with the cost. 

25) The cost of the necessary surveys for a ship canal by the 
Niagara-Oswego route is estimated at $190,000, 

26) The cost of an entirely independent survey for the en- 
largement of the Erie canal and canalization of the Mohawk river 
is estimated at $125,000. 

27) The cost of a combined survey of gthe Niagara-Oswego 
ship canal and for the enlargement of the Hrie canal is estimated 
at $250,000. 3 

28) A thorough understanding with the State of New York 
with reference to its canals should, if possible, precede action of 
any kind. 

Report on the Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson route. The Oswego-Mo- 
hawk-Hudson route is discussed in a report by Albert J. Himes 
appearing in the Report of the State Engineer and Surveyor for 
1895.1 

In this report Mr Himes expresses the opinion that a sufficient 
water supply could not be obtained for a high summit level across 
the divide, and hence the canal must be cut from the level of 
Oneida lake through to the corresponding level in the Mohawk 
valley. In this way he proposes to use Oneida lake as a storage 
reservoir from which to discharge water both ways tothe 
Oswego and Mohawk rivers. By this plan the surface of Oneida — 
lake would be raised 10 feet, furnishing 1100 cubic feet per 
second continuously for seven months. If such a canal is con- 
structed, the experience gained in the last seventy-five years 
teaches the danger of small economies in water supply. Experi- 


1Report on the Enlarged Canal via the Oswego Route, by Albert J. 
Himes. Report State res and Surveyor for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1895. 
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ence shows that canal water supplies must be made ample, as 
otherwise a shortage will result sooner or later. 

In a paper on An Enlarged Waterway Between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Seaboard, by William Pierson Judson, 
the water supply of the summit level of the Oswego-Mohawk- 
Hudson route is discussed at length. Mr Judson considers that 
it would be entirely proper to take whatever deficiency there 
might be from the headwaters of the Black river, reservoirs in 
addition to those now existing being constructed on the Beaver 
and Moose rivers, tributary to the Black, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing this water. He recognizes that the item of adequate 
water supply for such a canal is vital, and states that if surveys 
and thorough investigations were to show that the demand for 
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Fig. 58 Earth section of deep waterways for 30-foot channel. 


water for such a canal is beyond the capacity of the sources of 
supply, then the Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson route would be shown 
to be impracticable, although as an alternative proposition he 
states that it would be entirely practicable to supply the summit 
level of such a canal from Lake Erie. This, it is pointed out, 
can be accomplished by a feeder branch taken from the present 
Erie canal near Macedon, 12 miles west of Newark, where the 
Erie canal is now 35 feet above the Rome level. The proposed 
feeder, instead of stepping down, as does the Erie canal, can be 
swung off to the south on higher ground at the necessary eleva- 
tion, passing along the south side of the Clyde river and cross- 
ing the Seneca river near the Cayuga Lake outlet. Seneca river 
is narrowest here, and the feeder could be carried across it in an 
open trunk on a 40 to 50: foot trestle about 2 miles long. 

A canal on the Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson route 28 to 30 feet in 
depth, with corresponding surface and bottom dimensions, will 
probably absorb all available water of.central New York, as well 
as a considerable portion of Black river. The waterpowers on 
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Mohawk river at Cohoes will necessarily be made subservient to 
the exigencies of such a canal, although Mr Judson, in the paper 
already referred to, has pointed out how valuable these water 
powers would be for seven or eight months of the year to the 
manufacturing cities of the Mohawk valley. Under this head 
we may, however, inquire as to how the waterpower for only 
seven months of the year would be of any special value to the city 
of Cohoes, where, owing to the kind of manufacturing, continu- 
ous power three hundred: and ten days in the year is required. 
This development is a result of wise management of the water- 
power, without which there is no reason to suppose that the area 
on which the city stands would have any greater value than that 
of the surrounding farming region. A proposition to interfere 
seriously with the waterpower at Cohoes can only be looked on 
by the writer as most extraordinary. Indeegl, not the least extra- 
ordinary feature of the present agitation for ship canals across 
the State of New York is the entire-lack of appreciation—so far 
as the discussion indicates—of the value to the State of New York 
of its inland waters. 

Aside from the report of Major Symons, the discussion has thus 
far apparently proceeded on the supposition that the taking of 
inland waters for navigation purposes was a matter on a par with 
the taking of agricultural lands for right of way, the economic 
value of the water for power purposes and the resulting effect on 


‘the internal development of the State having thus far been almost 


entirely ignored. 

What the people of the State of New York need to consider first 
of all is whether the inland waters are not now worth more for 
manufacturing than they can possibly be worth for navigation 
purposes. If after investigation it is shown that the water will 
produce greater income to the people of the State in manufactur- 
ing than it will in operating such a canal, then from mere com- 
mercial considerations the people ought not to consent to the 
construction of such a canal. The State of New York can not 
afford to forego the possibility of developing its manufacturing 
interest in order to furnish water for the summit level of the 


proposed Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson deep-water canal. At any rate 


we should know just what results may be expected before em- 
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barking in the enterprise. If, however, after full investigation 
it appears that the canal water supply can be obtained and the 
manufacturing interests protected, no reasonable objection can 
be urged. 

The foregoing was written in 1897. In 1898-99 the writer 
investigated this question for the United States Board of En- 
gineers on Deep Waterways, arriving at the conclusion that 
water enough to supply the deep waterways could be obtained 
without interfering with the development of manufacturing. 
How this may be accomplished is detailed in the present report. 

In order to justify the construction of the ship canal as a com- 
mercial proposition, the saving on the transportation of an esti- 
mated annual tonnage of 24,000,000 tons over the cost of its trans- 
portation by existing means and methods must at least, equal the 
interest on the cost of the canal plus the annual cost of mainte- 
nance and operation. The first cost is taken at $200,000,000, with 
the maintenance at $2,000,000 per year. Assuming an interest 
charge of 8 per cent, the annual interest plus the maintenance 
becomes $8,000,000, which sum represents the annual expense 
of the proposed ship canal connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic seaboard. As regards the State of New York, there 
should be added to this amount a sum representing the decrease 
in wealth in central New York due to the absorption of the 
inland waters of the State away from manufacturing interests 
in favor of navigation interests. As a rough estimate the writer 
places such decrease at not less than $5,000,000 per year, al- 
though the decrease would probably be much greater than this, 
but in the absence of data for full discussion he places it at a 
conservative figure, which can not well be gainsaid. On the 
other hand, if the International St Lawrence-Champlain-Hudson 
route were to be constructed, not only would this source of 
loss be entirely eliminated, but since that plan proposes to 
deliver water from the St Lawrence river into Lake Champlain, 
and thence by a through cut from Lake Champlain to the Hud- 
son river, there would be delivered into the Hudson river a con- 
siderable quantity of water which would be available for power 
at Saratoga dam, Mechanicville and Troy. This ship-canal pro- 


ject thus increases rather than decreases the pote capacity 
of the State. eee re Neem eS 
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Without wishing to present the foregoing as in any degree 
a final conclusion, it is the broad view to take of the question. 

Report of the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways. Under 
the provisions of the Sundry Civil Act, passed June 4, 1897, the 
President appointed Major Chas. W. Raymond of the Corps of 
Army Engineers, Alfred Noble and George Y. Wisner to make 
surveys and examinations of deep waterways between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic tidewaters, as recommended by the 
Report of the Deep Waterways Commission. The sundry civil 
act of July 1, 1898, provided that this board should submit in 
their report the probable and relative cost of canals 21 and 30 
feet in depth, with a statement of the relative advantages. 

This board examined the project for a ship canal in all] its 
phases, making the most elaborate report thus far made on an 
engineering project anywhere; $485,000 gwas spent and the 
report includes over 1000 pages, illustrated, by maps and dia- 
grams, showing every possible phase_of the ‘subject. Its length 
precludes anything like a complete review of’ it here, and the 
writer will confine himself to such references as are necessary 
to understand its relation to water supply in the State of New 
York. 

Attention may be again called to the fact that the Board 
of Engineers was limited in its investigations to the recom- 
mendations made by the Deep Waterways Commission. These 
recommendations included the following: 

1) That complete surveys and examinations be made and all 
needful data to mature projects be procured for— 

a) Controlling the level of Lake Erie and projecting the 
Niagara ship-canal. 

b) Developing the Hees ORCaa Oma: route. eA 

c) Developing the St Lawrence-Champlain route. 

d) Improving the tidal Hudson river. 

e) Improving intermediate channels of the lakes. 

2) That the collecting and reducing of existing information, — 
supplemented by reconnaissance and special investigations, be 
continued until the general questions have been fully covered. 

3) That a systematic measurement of the outflow of the sev- 
eral lakes and a final determination of their levels shall be 
undertaken. 
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Since the principal canal to be constructed in connecting the 
Great Lakes with the Atlantic tidewaters passes through the 
State of New York, the following outline of the work of the 
Board of Engineers is herewith given: 

Dimensions of prism. This board made a study of the dimensions 
of St Clair, Suez, Manchester, Amsterdam and Kiel canals, to- 
gether with the speed which steamships can maintain in these 
waterways, arriving at the conclusion that the cross-section of 
the canal prism should be made such as to permit a speed of 
8 miles per hour on tangents without danger to either passing 
ships or damage to the banks. On this basis the cross-section 
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Fig. 59 Rock cross-section of deep waterways for 30-foot channel. 


best adapted for economic transportation of the lake traffic and 
permitting a speed of 8 miles per hour is about 5500 square 
feet for a 21-foot waterway and 8000 square feet for a 30-foot 
waterway. 

On open rivers a bottom width of 600 feet was adopted as 
necessary for safe navigation. On the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers the cross-section of the waterway was designed with 
reference to carrying flood discharges with current velocities not 
exceeding 4 linear feet per second. On the Mohawk river the 
economic cross-section for carrying the flood discharge at not 
exceeding 4 linear feet per second required a depth of consider- 
ably over 21 feet. 2 

Dimensions of structures. The dimensions of lock structures 
were designed with reference to the type carrier likely to use the 
waterway and to the importance of the amount of time required 
to pass a ship through the waterway relative to the number of 
ships which can be passed through a lock in a given time, and in 
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view of the fact that the increase of detention at high locks only 
increases the detention for additional time required to fill the lock 
chamber, it was concluded that the advantages to be derived from 
quick time and from developing shipbuilding industries was of 
more importance than a small decrease in traffic capacity. 

The dimensions of lock structures which will best subserve the 
foregoing conditions were investigated with the following results: 

Single locks for a 30-foot waterway are to be 740 feet long and 
80 feet wide and to have lifts conforming to the present develop- 
ment of waterpower on the routes. That is, the hight of lift 
will be whatever the present power dams are. 

For a 21-foot waterway the locks are to be 600 feet long, 60 feet 
wide and with the same hight of lift as in the foregoing. At 
Lewiston, Long Sault rapids on the St Lawrence river andi at 
Champlain, the natural conditions require ¥fts of from 40 to 50 
feet. oe 

Dams and sluices. Dams on the Mohawk’ and Hudson rivers 
were designed with as great a length as the natural conditions 
would permit in order to keep the range between stages of high 
and low water as little as possible. This range can be further 
reduced by making the crests movable. Sluice gates of the Stoney 
type are provided where long dams are not desirable. With four 
exceptions the dams can be constructed on rock foundations, and 
at the locations where rock is not available the heads on the dams 
will be small. 

Breakwaters. At Olcott and Oswego, terminals of the Niagara 
ship canal and of the Oswego-Mohawk route, artificial harbors 
protected by breakwaters will be necessary. A study was made 
of the type best adapted se the conditions at these harbors — 
the results are given. 

Cornell experiments. Uncertainty as to the value of the coefii- 
cients in the ordinary weir formula rendered it desirable that 
additional investigations should be made before estimates could 
be made either of the value of waterpower rights or of the 
amount of slope wall and bank protection to be used between the 
limits of high water and low water stages of the proposed water- 


. Previous to the Cornell investigations there was: very 


; little certain information as to the flow over weirs when the depth 
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was greater than 2 feet. A series of experiments was accord- 
ingly made at Cornell University, extending the results up to 6 
LOC ibt 5 

Bridges. The railway and highway bridges were designed for 
250 feet clear span on the 30-foot channel and 240 feet on the 21- 
foot. In a few cases of highway crossings steam ferries were 
provided for instead of bridges. 

Unit prices. In establishing unit prices for the estimates the 
prices paid on large works throughout the country, involving 
similar constructions, were considered and the advice and opinion 
of most of the experienced contracting engineers was secured. 

Control of Lake Erie. Under the influence of varying supply, 
evaporation and discharge, the monthly mean level of Lake Erie 
has varied 4.6 feet during the past seventy years. The low level 
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Fig. 60 Rock cross-section of proposed Barge canal. 


occurs from September to November, when navigation is the most 
active. In order to maintain the level the discharge must be so 
controlled that it will always be approximately equal to the dif- 
ference between the water supply and the evaporation of Lake 
Erie. This can be accomplished by establishing regulating works 
at Buffalo. They must be so arranged that they will not only 
maintain the level of the lake at or near the fixed stage adopted, 
but will also produce no injurious effect upon the lakes and water- 
ways from which the supply is derived, or upon those receiving 
the discharge. This problem was investigated by the Board of 
Engineers, and they concluded that the best location for the regu- 
lating works would be at the foot of the lake, just below Buffalo 
harbor. The board also concluded that the level of the lake could 
be maintained during the season of navigation withim about 0.6 
foot below the level adopted for regulation, under all the condi- 
tions of supply. Variations of level, due to violent winds, will 
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oceasionally happen, but it was not considered that they would 
seriously interfere with the regulation of the lake level. 

The effect on the Niagara river, Lake Ontario and the St Law- 
rence river will not be objectionable, while the depth of water 
will be increased about 3 feet in Lake Erie, 2 feet in Lake St 
Clair and 1 foot in Lake Huron. 

Niagara ship canal. The project for a waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic tidewaters suitable for transporting the 
commerce of the upper lakes has attracted public attention for 
nearly a century, during which time the people of New York have 
maintained that such a canal must be built directly across the 
State in order to aid in building up the financial and commercial 
supremacy of New York city, while the people of the western 
states have considered that the canal should be constructed on 
the route best adapted for transporting the “commerce of the 
country tributary to the Great Lakes; that ig BO say, everybody 
except the people of New York have-eonsidered that the prefer- 
able route was by a Niagara ship canal into Laké Ontario at the 
most convenient point, and from thence through Lake Ontario to 
Oswego. Even in 1812, before the construction of the Erie canal, 
the authorities of the territory of Michigan resolved unanimously 
that in their opinion the canal contemplated by the Commission- 
ers of Internal Navigation of the State of New York would not be 
so desirable as a canal around Niagara. To this the New York 
Commissioners replied that they had too much respect for the 
authorities of Michigan to suppose they had given such opinion 
without information and consideration, and therefore the New 
York Commissioners inferred that the information received was 
either not founded in fact, or that not having turned their atten- 
tion to the subject of canals, the authorities of Michigan were not 
well qualified to judge.* 

It is certain that the St Lawrence river is the natural outlet 
and the line of least resistance for a waterway from the Great 
Lakes to tidewater. ae 

A waterway large enough to transport the tonnage of the lakes 
can be constructed by way of Lake Ontario for less cost than by 
any other route. Moreover, a steamer will traverse it in about 


1New York Canals, Vol. 1, p. 74. 
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three quarters of the time required on a direct waterway from 
Lake Erie to the Mohawk. The matter therefore takes this form : 
If it is desired to develop a waterway best subserving the inter- 
ests of the lake commerce, the route should be through Lake 
Ontario and a ship canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario would 
be an essential part of it. 

Five surveys have been made for a canal on the American side 
from Lake Erie to Ontario, in most of which only two routes 
have been considered—one from Niagara river above the falls at 
Lasalle to below the falls at Lewiston, thence by the Niagara 
river to Lake Ontario; and the other from Tonawanda to Lake 
Ontario at Oleott. These surveys contemplated the use of the 
Niagara river from Lake Erie to the entrance of the canal as 
part of the route. 

The Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways studied two routes 
for the Niagara ship canal. Both of these begin at deep water 
in Lake Erie and, running through Black Rock harbor to near the 
head of Squaw island, lock down to the river level and then 
follow the general course of the river to Tonawanda and Cayuga 
island, just off the village of Lasalle, at which points the two 
waterways leave the river, 

Lasalle-Lewiston route. The Lasalle-Lewiston route continues 
from Lasalle to within half a mile of the foot of lock No. 2, 
above Lewiston. The route then passes down the bluff to the 
Niagara below the falls half a mile below Lewiston, with six 
double loeks, each of 40 feet lift and two locks each of 39.4 
feet lift. The estimated cost of the 30-foot channel, with Lake 
Erie regulated, is $73,435,000. 3 Estimating with reference to 
standard low water, the estimated cost for a 30-foot channel 
is $75,084,000. The estimate for a 21-foot channel with Lake 
Erie regulated is $42,393,000 and for a 21-foot channel with 
standard low water the estimated cost is $43,214,000. 

Tonawanda-Olcott route. This route leaves the Niagara river © 
at Tonawanda and continues at the level of the river to just 
west of Lockport, from which point it descends to Eighteenmile 
creek, one mile from Lake Ontario, following the valley of that — 
creek to Lake Ontario. The descent is accomplished by two : 
single and three double locks of 40 feet lift each; one single | 
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lock of 30.5 feet lift, and three double locks, of 80 feet lift, each. 
The proposed harbor at Olcott is a widening of EKighteenmile 
ereek to the width of 400 feet from the last lock to the lake, 
the entrance being protected by breakwaters. The estimated 
cost of the Tonawanda-Olcott route for a 30-foot channel, with 
Lake Erie regulated, is $75,572,000, and with standard low 
water the estimated cost of a 30-foot channel is $77,221,000. 
The estimate for a 21-foot channel, with Lake Erie regulated, 
is $48,454,000, and with standard low water the estimated cost 
for a 21-foot channel is $49,275,000. 

As to the relative value of these two routes, it is stated that 
a steamship of 19 feet draft in the 21-foot channel would con- 
sume one hour and nine minutes more time between Buffalo 
and a point common to the two routes in Lake Ontario in trav- 
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Fig. 61 Earth section of proposed 1500-ton Barge canal. 


ersing the Tonawanda-Olcott route than in Lasalle-Lewiston 
route, and that in a 30-foot channel a steamship of 27 feet draft 
would be one hour and forty-three minutes longer by the Tona- 
wanda-Olcott route. The cost of maintenance of the Lasalle- 
Lewiston route would be less than for the Tonawanda-Olcott 
route. It is therefore evident that economy in original con- 


‘struction, transportation and time of passage for ships deter- 


mine the Lasalle-Lewiston route as preferable. ea 

Oswego-Mohawk route. From Lewiston vessels pass through 
the deep lower Niagara river to the mouth at Queenstown, from 
whence the route is by open water of Lake Ontario to Oswego, 
112 miles, at which place the line leaves Lake Ontario from an 


~ artificial harbor to be constructed about one mile west of Oswe- 


go river. It then passes through the westerly limits of the 
city of Oswego to a dam above Minetto, where the deep water- 
way joins the river, 85.6 feet above Lake Ontario. This differ- 
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ence in level will be overcome by four locks of 21.4 feet lift 
each. From Minetto the line follows the river to the northern 
edge of the village of Fulton, where it enters the valley of a 
small creek, and continues across swamp and sand reaches to 
Oneida lake. 

Two different projects for connecting waterways from Oswego 
the first of these 
with the summit level 416 feet above tide, with a water supply 


river to the Mohawk have been examined. 


to be furnished through a feeder from reservoirs on the Black 
and Salmon rivers, and the second, with a summit level the 
same as that of Oneida lake, 379 feet above tide. For a water- 
way having a high summit level across the divide between 
Oneida lake and the Mohawk river, it is proposed to establish the 


Fig. 62 Earth section of Barge canal recommended by Canal Committee. 
Width of bottom of canal 75 feet. 


low-water level of the lake at 8376+T. W., while for the project 
having the lake for the summit level, low water will be estab- 
lished at 379 feet+T.W. For the project having a high summit 
level it is proposed to overcome the 45-foot rise from the Oswego 
river at Fulton to Oneida lake by two locks with 22.5 feet lift 
each, while for the latter project there will be two locks of 18 
feet lift each, and one with varying lift from 12 to 19 feet, 
according to the stage of Oneida lake. 

In regard to the high-level project, the summit of the divide 
near Rome is about 480 feet+T.W. The deep waterway would 
cross this summit with a water surface elevation of 416 feet. — 
The summit level would be nearly 14 miles long and receive — 
a water supply from the Black river feeder at or near its western 
end, three miles west of Rome, from which point the line would 
follow in a direct course to Oneida lake, at the mouth of Fish 
creek. The eastern end of the summit level is about one mile 
east of the mouth of Oriskany creek. | 
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In the low level project it is proposed to convert Oneida lake 
into a storage reservoir,and by cutting a channel through the Rome 
divide, navigation at lake level could be extended to the Mohawk 
river at Frankfort, a distance of seventy-two miles from the lock 
at the western end of the level, 2.5 miles east of Fulton. From 
Frankfort to the Hudson the route is practically a rectification 
of the Mohawk river to Rotterdam Junction, thence for three miles 
along the south side of the Mohawk valley and across the divide 
to the head of the Normans kill, which stream enters the Hudson 
a short distance below Albany. 

The water supply of the high level project, including evapora- 


tion, leakage, waterpower, waste, etc. is taken at 1600 cubic feet 


per second for a 30-foot channel and at 1400 cubic feet per second 
for a 21-foot channel. In order to provide this quantity, a reser- 
voir was located in the valley of Black river, with surface area, 
when full, of 73 square miles and an impounding capacity of 
57,000,000,000 cubic feet, and one in Salmon river valley of 8.5 
square miles area and a storage capacity of ever 7 000,000,000 
cubic feet. The storage of the Black river reservoir would be suffi- 
cient to maintain a supply except in periods of low precipitation, 
when additional supply might be needed from the Salmon river 
reservoir. The Black river reservoir also provided for maintain- 
ing the waterpower on Black river below the reservoir. 

A study was also made of an alternative tunnel project as a 
substitute for the feeder line, which has sufficient merit to warrant 
further investigation. This tunnel would leave the south end of 
the Black river reservoir at Lyon Falls and open into the upper 
Mohawk at the village of North Western, a distance of 20.5 miles 
from the reservoir, and thence discharge from the channel of the 
Mohawk into the waterway near Rome. It is considered that the 
tunnel plan would be preferable because the amount of waste and 
cost of maintenance would be much less than for the open feeder. 


The danger of accident would be reduced to a minimum. The . 
costs of the two systems, as estimated, are approximately the—— 


same. . 
The estimated cost for a 30-foot channel on the high level pro- 
ject is $195,870,000. 
For the low level project, the estimated cost of a 80-foot channel 
is $199,926,000. 


~~ 
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| For the high level project, the estimated cost of a 21-foot chan- 
nel is $151,165,000. 
| For the low level project, the estimated cost for a 21-foot chan- 
nel is $152,843,000. 

St Lawrence-Champlain route. This route extends from the 
foot of Lake Ontario to the lower end of the Oswego-Mohawk 
route, at the mouth of the Normans kill, following the St Law- 
rence river from Lake Ontario to Lake St Francis; from Lake St 
Francis to Lake Champlain; from Lake Champlain across the 
divide between that lake and the Hudson river, and along the Hud- 
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Fig. 68 Major Symons’s proposed Ship canal, Lake Erie to Hudson river. 


son river to the junction with the Oswego-Mohawk route below 
Albany. 

The estimated cost for a 30-foot channel is $208,448,000, while 
for a 21-foot channel the estimated cost is $142,075,000. 

The tidal portion of the Hudson river from the mouth of the 
Normans kill to tidewater at New York would require some work 
to be done, although for a 21-foot channel the river is mostly deep 
enough. The work on this section below the Normans kill, for — 
a 30-foot channel, is estimated at $10,383,000 and for a 21-foot — 
channel at $4,160,000. 

The Board of Engineers also considered the intermediate chan- 
nels of the lakes, as at the head of Lake Erie, at Lake St Clair 
and the St Clair flats, between Lakes Huron and Michigan, etc. — 
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These several improvements, while necessary for a complete sys- 
tem of navigation of the Great lakes do not otherwise specially 
apply to the State of New York, and are therefore not given here. 
They may be found in detail in the report of the board. 

The utilization of natural waterways. Probably the particular 
feature which most deserves attention in the deep waterways sur- 
veys is that they are a utilization of natural waterways and not 
in any sense artificial channels. Of the total distance from Buf- 
falo to New York (477 miles) only 102 miles are in standard 
canal section, and 98 miles are in canalized rivers from 250 to 
1000 feet in width. The remaining 277 miles are in open lakes 
and rivers, where a vessel can make nearly or quite as good time 
as she can on the open waters of Lake Erie or Lake Huron. On 
the Barge canal about 200 miles, or nearly double the distance, is 
in artificial channel. gy? 

This, taken in connection with the liberal size adopted for the 
canal section, will enable vessels to make-a very high speed on this 
route. The estimates have been worked out with care, from the 
known time occupied by vessels in passing the Sault lock and the 
St Clair canal, checking them by the most thorough investigation 
of all available data of the speed of vessels in existing ship 
canals. The result shows that a vessel of 11,700 tons displace- 
ment and 8600 tons of cargo capacity would take 64 hours to 
make the passage from Buffalo to New York city, 477 miles. 
About 7 hours are required for the passage from Buffalo through 
the Niagara river and down the flight of locks to Lake Ontario ; 
11 hours more through the open waters of Lake Ontario bring the 
vessel to Oswego. About 17 hours are then required for the pas- 
sage up the Oswego valley and through the long canal section to 
the pools of the Mohawk river (of which about two hours are 
spent in traversing the open waters of Lake Oneida). Then 91% 
hours are required. for the passage down the Mohawk valley; 8 
hours for the passage from there to the Hudson, and 12 hours for 
the run down the Hudson to New York. as) 

The preferable route. The following in regard to comparison 
of the waterways is taken from the Report of the Board of 


Engineers: 


. 1 Abstract from editorial in Bngineering News. 
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The investigation of the routes for a waterway between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario indicates that the Lasalle-Lewiston line 
can be constructed at less cost than the others, and can be tra- 
versed by a type carrier between points common to all the routes 
in less time than by the other routes. 

The natural harbor at the mouth of the Niagara river and the 
comparatively small amount of restricted channel on the Lewiston 
line make it a better location on which to construct a waterway 
than the route from Tonawanda to Olcott. 

The route from Lake Ontario to New York is 208 miles farther 
by the St Lawrence, Lake Champlain and the Hudson river than 
by the Oswego, Mohawk and Hudson rivers, but has 292 feet less 
lockage than the Mohawk low level and 366 feet less lockage than 
the Mohawk high level routes. 

The length of standard canal prism is practically the same by 
each route, the difference in distance being almost entirely in the 
open lake and river portions of the waterway. 

The sailing time for a type carrier is twelve hours longer by the 
Champlain route than by the Mohawk route, which difference is 
due to the greater time required to sail 208 miles farther by the 
former than to make eighteen more lockages on the latter. 

The comparative values of the two routes depend largely upon 
the cost to construct and maintain the respective channels, the 
annual traffic capacity of each, and the time required for type 
carriers to make round trips. 

The estimated cost of the 21-foot waterway and the sailing 
times between terminals are based on locks 600 feet long and 60 
feet wide. If the locks should be made 80 feet wide for the pur- 
pose of passing large ships from the lake shipyards to the Atlantic, 
the estimated cost of the Mohawk route would be increased 
$4,221,000 and the Champlain route $2,560,000, the annual ca- 
pacity of the routes slightly diminished, and the time required 
for making round trips increased. 

Sunvinit level water supply. The following in regard to sfmmit 


level water supply for a 30-foot channel is from the report to the 
Board of Engineers: 


The proposed summit level of the Oswego-Mohawk route, with 
water-surface elevation of 416 feet above tide, extends a distance 
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of 71,900 feet (13.62 miles). The water surface for a 30-foot 
channel in earth is 334 feet wide, and for a 21-foot channel 3810 
feet. The area of cross-section of a 30-foot channel is 8000 square 
feet and for a 21-foot channel 5500 square feet. 

The tributary streams may be relied upon to keep the main 
channel full during the winter season, even under the most ad- 
verse conditions of winter drought. Filling in the spring may 
be therefore left out of the account, and the problem is accord- 
ingly simplified to a determination of the quantity required to 
supply lockages, evaporation, percolation, gate-and-sluice-leakage 
losses and wastage. The locks at the ends of the summit level are 
to be 740 feet in length by 80 feet wide, with lifts of 20 feet. Also, 
at Little Falls, 129,460 feet (24.52 miles) east of the east end of 
the summit level, there are to be duplicate sets of tandem locks, 
with total lift of 43 feet, the lock chambers being 740 feet long by 
60 feet in width. an 

West Canada creek, which has a catghment area above its 
mouth of 569 square miles, flows into the Mohawk river at Her- 
kimer. The several small streams known 4s Crane creek, Reels 
creek, Knapp brook, Budlong creek, Sterling creek, Bridenbacker 
creek and adjacent territory lying on the north side of the Mohawk 
river and between Herkimer and the east boundary of Ninemile 
creek area have a catchment area of 86 square miles. To the 
east of Herkimer, on the north side of the Mohawk river, Beaver 
‘brook and adjacent territory have 15 square miles, while on 
the south side, between Utica and Little Falls, Ballou creek, 
Factory creek, Ferguson creek, Meyer creek, Steele creek, Fulmer 
creek and adjacent territory have a catchment area of 139 square 
miles. The total catchment area tributary to the main deep 
waterway between Little Falls and the east end of the summit 
level is therefore (569 +86 +15 +139) = 809 square miles. This 
area may be expected to yield from 150 to 200 cubic feet of 
water per second in a dry time, which will, it is believed, be 
ample for the various losses and small additional lockage re- 
quirement on the reach of canal between the east end of the 
summit level and the double locks at Little Falls. ES 

According to data furnished by the Board of Engineers, the 


annual traffic is assumed at 25,000,000 tons, with an assumed. 


tonnage per lockage for a 30-foot channel of 3000 tons and for a 
21-foot channel a tonnage per lockage of 2500 tons. 


The question of water supply of canals has been so fully dis- 


cussed elsewhere as to make it impossible to add very much 
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thereto at this time. So far as the United States is concerned, 
experience on the Erie canal in New York State is the most ex- 
tensive of any. 

From the foregoing data of annual traffic and tonnage per lock- 
age we have a total lockage per year of 8333, and adding the usual 
50 per cent for two ends of summit level, 4167, we have a total 
number of lockfuls of water of 12,500. 

Assuming 222 days of navigation, we have the following: 

Volume of one lockful (740 x 80 x 20) 1,184,000 cubic feet. 


For mean water supply per second, we have: 


12,500 x 1,184,000 


222 x 24 x 8,600 


= 772 cubic feet, 


or, for even figures, we may place the lockage requirement at 
800 cubic feet per second. The foregoing quantity of 800 cubic 
feet per second expenditure of water for lockage is based upon 
absolutely uniform distribution of vessels, both as to direction 
and season. As a modifying factor we should take into account 
these elements : 

1) Since the feeder has no storage in the vicinity of the main 
canal a draft in excess of the mean quantity must be drawn from 
the main channel itself. 

2) There will be a tendency to more lockage in daylight than 
at night. 

3) In the spring of the year, on account of the preponderance 
of the grain trade, the larger proportion of movement will prob- 
ably be, for a time, from west to east. At other seasons there 
are likely to be times when the traffic will be in excess in one 
direction. The estimate of one and one half lockfuls of water 
for each yessel passing the summit is based on uniform distri- 
bution of the traffic, otherwise two lockfuls per vessel passing 
is required. The proper addition to the lockage requirement on 
account of such irregularity can not be definitely determined 
until one has statistics of the actual movement covering a series 
of years. In the absence of such the foregoing may be pointed 
out as a reason why the lockage requirement should be properly 
placed somewhat larger than the theoretical figure. 


1for these data reference may be made to the section on Loss of Water 
from Artificial Channels in this report. There are a number of other refer- 
ences, as Water Supply of Western Division of Erie Canal, etc. The Barge 
Qanal Report contains a resumé of the preceding, together with the Euro- 
pean data, ete. 
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The table of evaporation from a water surface, as observed at 
the Mount Hope reservoir of the Rochester Waterworks, shows 
that for the navigation months, April to November inclusive, 
evaporation ranges from 1.33 inches in November 1897, to 6.85 
inches in July 1898. ‘The water surface of the proposed summit 
leyel is so small as to make evaporation, even in the maximum 
month, hardly worth taking into account. At 6.85 inches for the 
month the evaporation on the summit level becomes, roundly, 5 
cubic feet per second. In order to give evaporation some value in 
the estimate of total water supply we will take it at from 5 to 10 
cubic feet per second. 

There is no rational method of estimating percolation loss for a 
canal under the conditions which exist in the Mohawk valley. The 
drainage is all towards the valley, and at first thought it might 
appear that percolation was a negligible quantity. However, if 
we consider that the total water supply,,as estimated for the 
summit level, takes into account the entire yield of the catchment 
area tributary to the main channel, and fugther consider that the 
channel, as located, has its water surface fora considerable dis- 
tance several feet above the ordinary water ‘plane of the Mohawk 
river and Wood creek in their natural condition, we may conclude 
that percolation ought not to be entirely neglected, more specially 
because the soils in the Mohawk bottom are open and porous, and 
without some method of consolidation of the natural soils, which 
does not now occur to the writer, can be devised, there is likely 
to be considerable loss from percolation. By way of showing the 
relation of water surface of the summit level to ordinary water 
levels in the Mohawk river and Wood creek the following data are 
cited : =: 

At a distance of 17,000 feet east of Rome the ordinary water 
surface of the Mohawk river is at an elevation of 415, or the same 
as water surface of the summit level; 24,000 feet east of Rome it is 
413; 32,000 feet east it is 408; 41,000 feet east, 404, and 47,000 feet 
east, 401. 

At 17,500 feet west of Rome the ordinary water surface of Wood 
creek is at 414, or one foot lower than the summit level; at 21,500 
feet west of Rome it is 408, and at 25,500 feet west, 398. 

The writer has no way of demonstrating the proposition, 
although it seems clear enough to him that with an open, porous 


soil the percolation from the canal at points where the summit— 


level is raised somewhat above the ordinary water level of the 
Mohawk river and Wood creek will be considerable. The porous 
soils of these valleys will take up water like a sponge, making 
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considerable areas from which, due to a luxuriant vegetation, the 
summer evaporation may be as much as 6 inches over the actual 
ground area affected. ‘The land damage on these areas will be 
considerable and should be taken into account in the estimate. 
In dry years, with a total rainfall from June to November inclu- 
sive of from 8 to 12 inches, the amount required to keep up this 
great evaporation must come by perc colation from a deep water- 
way channel. If we assume an area of 10 square miles as affected, 
the amount of water required to keep up constant evaporation on 
the basis of 60 inches for the navigation season would be nearly 
80 cubic feet per second, or, even if we consider the area affected 
as not exceeding 5 square miles and take into account the loss into 
the old-water channels, it seems rational to allow percolation from 
summit level of 75 to 100 cubic feet per second. 

Leakage at gates and structures is a very uncertain element. 
Under ordinary conditions the gates ought to be worked without 
very much leakage. The data furnished indicate a probable loss 
from this source of perhaps 60 to 80 cubic feet per second. 

A considerable amount of power will be required at each lock 
for operating gates and for electric light at night. A conserva- 
tive allowance for this purpose seems to be from 20 to 25 cubic 
feet per second at each end of summit level, or a total of 40 to 50 
cubic feet per second. 

On the Erie canal considerable time is saved by flushing boats 
out of the locks on to the lower levels by letting water through the 
gates from above. The writer does not understand, however, that 
this practice is specially applicable to locks passing boats carry- 
ing their own power. In order to accommodate local traffic it is 
probable, even though deep waterways should be constructed on 
substantially the line under consideration, that the Erie canal 
would be maintained on its present line from near Rome to Buf- 
falo, Independent of other considerations, this would lead to con- 
siderable traffic on deep waterways in the way of barges, timber 
rafts and fleets of canal boats, the handling of which will probably 
be more or less expedited by a reasonable use of water for flushing 
out on to the lower levels. As a matter of judgment purely, this 
item has been placed at from 50 to 60 cubic feet per second, al- 
though by the use of mechanical arrangements for doing this work 
the quantity of water could be materially reduced, flushing being 
in any case an uneconomical method of applying power. 

In order to pass the large flood flows of the upper Mohawk with- 
out great fluctuation of the water surface, it will be necessary to 
provide from 2000 to 2500 linear feet of spillway at each end of 
the summit level, and over which, whenever there is any interrup- 
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tion of uniform distribution of lockages, there must necessarily be 
considerable waste. Taking into account the actual water-surface 
area of the summit level of (71,900 x 334) = 24,014,600 square feet, 
and assuming an inflow of 1300 cubic feet per second, without any 
outflow, the increase in depth per hour becomes 0.19 foot, or in 
three hours the increase in depth would become 0.58 foot. How- 
ever, if there were no lockages for three hours, the depth would 
not increase as rapidly as this because of the leakage at gates and 
sluices and wastage on the spillways. In order to illustrate this 
matter we may consider the following tabulation, in which the 
heads are given in inches and feet. The coefficient used for the 
computation, as derived from Bazin’s experiments, is applicable 
to a flat-crested, or nearly flat-crested, weir from 6 to 7 feet wide. 
The quantity of discharge, Q, in cubic feet per second, is given per 
linear foot of crest and also for 2500 feet of crest. 


Q per linearfoot Q for 2500 feet 


of crest, in of crest, in 

HEAD cubic feet per cubic feet 

Inches Feet Coefficient # second per second 
Ie Sg eae 0.083 2.20 © 0.053 133 
eee yo sie vio eccgess 0.167 2.20 7* 0.150 375 
5{" blo Sie oes 0.250 TS) 0,294 735 
Ere oats nso sonsn sie 0.330 2.42 0.459 1,148 
Su Gino eee 0.417 2,47 0.665 1,663 


It appears from the foregoing that when the water rises to a 
depth ef only one inch on such a crest, the discharge over 2500 
linear feet would become 133 cubic feet per second, while for 
two inches depth it becomes 375 cubic feet per second, and for 
three inches depth, 735 cubic feet per second, and so on up to 
1663 cubic feet per second for a depth of five inches. However, 
the wastage would be less than these figures indicate, because 
of the outflow from leakage and the wastage over the crest. 
Under the existing conditions of the proposed deep waterways 
summit level, whenever there is an interval of two or three 

4 hours without lockages the wastage over the long spillways at 
the ends of the level will amount to several hundred cubic feet. 
per second. This quantity may probably be reduced somewhat by 
the use of flashboards, to be set in place and taken off as neces- 
sary, although, in view of the sudden flood rises of the Mohawk 
river and consequent necessity for removing the flashboards fre- 
quently, the writer considers that such remedy would be some- 
what unsatisfactory. The safer way, without doubt, is to provide 
a liberal wastage requirement. On this basis, from 150 to 250 


a 
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cubic feet per second has been assumed. 3ringing these several 
items of summit water supply together we have the following: 


Cubic feet per second 


Ty DOCkages 0 Sie I vee os © oa ine eeper aes 800 800 
2) Evaporation .........0-2--seeeeeecceseceees 5 to - 10 
3) Percolation 2.0025... sees Cage pay one 75 to 100 
4) Leakage at gates, €tC......-..0- ee eee eee eees 60 to 80 
5) Power and electric lights.............-+..-+- 40 to 50 
6) Flushing out canal boats, barges and timber 
PALS Ace OA pve ieee ii oae aoe ee 50 to 60 
7) Wastage at spillwayS...........++eseeeeeees 150 to 250 
otal” yas rk ns sire Ral retusa ee ae ae ene 1,180 to 1,350 
8) “Feeder Tossed sss fon. ccc cc teas eens 300 to 600 
Binal total 539s. iG ch nb tne oe eeee Seceeaees 1,480 to 1,950 


Proceeding on similar lines of discussion for water supply of 
summit level for a 21-foot channel, it is concluded that from 1215 
to 1600 cubic feet per second would be required—or as a mean, 
the quantity may be fixed upon as 1400 cubic feet per second, 
including feeder losses. 

The water supply for a low-level ship canal may be fixed at 
from 1000 to 1100 cubic feet per second, which could be furnished 
from storage of Oneida lake. 


The deep waterways surveys were executed in 1898-99. 

The Canadian canals. In discussing canal projects as applying 
to the State of New York it ought not to be overlooked that 
there is now a waterway 14 feet in depth through Canada, by 
way of the Welland canal, connecting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario 
and the several canals around the rapids of the St Lawrence 
river, to tidewater at Quebec. These canals have been in exist- 
ence a number of years, but they have never been in any sense 
competitors of the New York canals, largely because the river 
and Gulf of St Lawrence are a region of fogs, which necessarily 


will always make the St Lawrence route an objectionable one. 


The river St Lawrence must be thoroughly marked by light- 
houses and buoys, and even after this is done there will remain 
a thousand miles of difficult navigation from Montreal to the 
open ocean. 


a ee 
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The present Canadian canals are, as stated, only 14 feet in 
depth, although two projects for 21-foot canals are considerably 
talked of at the present time. 

The first of these is the Georgian bay canal through Lake 
Simcoe to Lake Ontario near Toronto. This proposed canal is 
only about one hundred miles in length, from Georgian bay to 
Lake Ontario, of which fifteen miles are in Lake Simcoe, leaving 
about eighty-five miles of actual canal construction. The eleva- 
tion of Lake Simcoe is 714 feet above tide, or 134 feet above 
Georgian bay. The mean elevation of Lake Ontario may be 
taken at 247 feet, or it is 467 feet below Lake Simcoe. The total 
lockage on this canal, therefore, is roundly 600 feet. There is 
a very heavy cut through ridges both at the west and east of 
Lake Simcoe. The cut to the west is ninety feet in depth and 
seven miles long. The cut to the east is 200 feet in depth, and 
about eleven miles long. The quantities inf these two cuts are 
about double those of the Culebra cut on the Panama canal. 
The difficulties of taking out this cut are known to everybody, 
although it is conceded that difficulties due to climate would not 
tend to delay the work in Canada, as they have on the Isthmus 
of Panama. The flight of locks from Lake Simcoe to Lake 
Ontario would be perhaps twelve in number, with a lift at each 
lock of a little less than forty feet, while from Lake Simcoe to 
Georgian bay there would be four locks, or sixteen in all. So 
far as known, no estimate of the cost of this canal has been 
made, but it can not fail to be exceedingly expensive. 


i The second Canadian project to which attention is directed is 
‘ that known as the Montreal, Ottawa and Georgian bay canal, 
by way of French river, Lake Nipissing, Matawan and Ottawa 


rivers, connecting Georgian bay with the St Lawrence, “near” 
Montreal. It is proposed to canalize these streams. The dis- 
tance from Georgian bay to the St Lawrence, at Montreal, i 

425 miles, and there would be twenty-nine locks, as OEE: 
Lake Nipissing, the summit level, is forty-six feet above Georgian — 
bay and 640 feet above the St Lawrence river, at Montreal. The 
estimated cost of this canal is $80,000,000. A company has been 
formed to construct it, and it is stated that they have been 
merely waiting to see what turn the barge canal project would 
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take in the State of New York. It is understood now that they 
are preparing to build this canal. 

When the Welland canal was opened it would accommodate 
most of the lake vessels of that day, but since then the size of 
lake vessels has greatly increased—the cost of running larger 
vessels being less in proportion—so that there is now a con- 
siderable fleet shut in between Buffalo and Port Colborne. The 
barge canal haying carried in New York, the Canadians are now 
contemplating a radical improvement to the Welland canal, and 
preliminary thereto are spending $2,000,000 at Port Colborne, 
the Lake Erie end of Welland canal, in harbor improvements, 
the intention being to deepen the harbor to accommodate boats 
drawing 20 feet of water. 

The project is also being actively agitated to reconstruct 
Welland canal, making it deep enough to take boats of 20 feet 
draft. The fall from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario is 326 feet, 
which is now made by twenty-five locks. It is proposed to re- 
construct these, making seven or eight locks instead, each lock E 
to be 650 feet by 65 feet and 22 feet on the sills. It is estimated 3 
that such an enlargement can be completed in four years at a 
cost not exceeding about $25,000,000. 

This project is advocated by the Dominion Marine Association | 
and by the St Catherine and Thorold Boards of Trade. In case 
the Welland canal is enlarged as proposed, the deepening of the 
St Lawrence route to 20 feet would then be a comparatively 
small matter. 


Recent Canal Projects in New York. 


Report of the Committee on Canals of New York. On March 8, 
1899, Governor Roosevelt appointed Francis V. Greene, George E. 
Green, John W. Scatcherd, Thomas W. Symons, Frank 8. With- 
erbee, Edward A. Bond and John N. Partridge a committee on 
canals to consider the whole question and to advise the State of — 
New York as to what policy should be followed with reference to 
the canals. In the letter of appointment it is stated that the 
opinion of a body of experts was required who should include not 
merely high-class engineers, but men of business, who knew the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of ship canals, barge canals 
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and ordinary shallow canals and who were acquainted with the 
history of canal transportation as affected by the competition of 
railways and who had the knowledge that would enable us to 
profit by the experience of other countries in these matters. 

This committee, which was known as the Canal Committee, 
reported, under date of January 15, 1900, in favor of enlarging the 
canal enough to take a barge of 1000 tons capacity. In order to 


Fig. 64 Earth section of original Erie canal. Width of bottom of 
canal 26 feet. 


accomplish this, a canal 12 feet deep is required, 75 feet wide at 
the bottom and 123 feet wide at water surfage: 

Seymour plan for enlargement of Erie canal. The canal im- 
provement of 1895 was formulated by State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Horatio Seymour, Jr., in 1878 . 

The Canal Committee considered the Seymour plan and re- 
ported that the cost of completing it would be $12,923,639. This 
estimate includes the work required to deepen the prism of the 
canal to 9 feet and to give not less than 8 feet across aqueducts, 


——<$=—=$—$——wr 70° 2 = —_— 


Fig. 65 Earth section of enlargement of Erie canal of 1862. Width 
of bottom of canal 52 feet. 


mitre sills, culverts and other permanent structures, and for 
lengthening and improving locks remaining to be lengthened. - 
The estimates are considered large enough to cover the increased 
cost due to the eight-hour law and the increase in cost of labor 
and materials and for engineering and inspection. 

The Seymour—Adams plan. In his report for 1896 State Engi- 
neer Adams proposed an extension or modification of the original 


project authorized for the Erie canal ‘under the “ $9,000,000 act.” 


His proposition was to obtain a depth of 9 feet throughout the 


se 
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canal, over aqueducts, structures, etc., as well as in the canal 
reaches, and to lengthen the locks by changing the gates so as 
to allow their use by boats 115 feet long, of the present width, 
and drawing 8 feet of water. This follows the present route 
of the canal. 

This would enable ordinary boats to carry 400 tons of freight, 
and a four-boat steam fleet would carry 1500 tons of freight, or 
about 50,000 bushels of wheat. So far as known no definite 
estimate was made by Mr Adams of the cost of the additional 
work proposed. The estimated cost, however, of this plan, as 
made by the Canal Committee, was $15,068,048. This includes 
new quadrant buffer steel gates, with the necessary masonry at 
each lengthened lock, and the unlengthened locks to be improved 
to correspond, and all structures to be given such depth as will 
admit their use by boats drawing 8 feet of water. 

According to an estimate given in the Report of the Canal 
Committee the cost per ton for carrying freight on this canal 
from Buffalo to New York would be 504 cents; the cost per 
bushel would be 1.51 cents, and the cost per ton mile would be 
1 mill. 

New Erie canal proposed by Canal Committee. In considering 
the enlargement of ithe Erie canal to 9 feet, the Canal Committee 
proposed that ithe principal features of the Erie canal should be as 
follows: 

1) The prism of the canal to be left at its present width 
generally, but to be deepened to 9 feet throughout, at aqueducts 
and structures as well as in the canal levels, and to be put into 
condition for use by boats of the present width and drawing 
8 feet. 

2) Three important changes in the route of the canal to be 
adopted. The first and greatest change is to deflect the canal 
from a point just east of Clyde into the Seneca river, follow down 
the river to its junction with the Oneida river, thence follow up 
the Oneida river to Oneida lake, through Oneida lake, and thence 
by canal up the valley of Wood creek and to the present Erie 
canal near New London, making several river cut-offs to shorten 
distance and give better alignment. 
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The second change is to do away with the two aqueducts across 
the Mohawk river and the portion of the canal in Saratoga county. 
This is to be done by throwing the canal into the Mohawk at 
Rexford Flats, and following down the river to the vicinity of 
the great falls of the Mohawk at Cohoes. 

The third change is at the West Troy side-cut where, instead 
of the awkward right angle turn requiring even small boats to 
uncouple, a diagonal deflection is made which will enable fleets 
to pass directly and conveniently into the Hudson without 
breaking up. 

3) Pneumatic or other mechanical locks or appliances for 
the passage of boats to be provided at Cohoes and Lockport, and 
possibly at Newark. All other locks (one of each pair) to be 
lengthened and enlarged to take in two boats of 125 feet length, 


Fig. 66 Earth section of improvement of Erie canal suggested by Canal 
Committee. Width of bottom of canal 49 feet. 


8 feet draft, and of the present width. The locks to be provided 
with water-power generating apparatus wherever necessary, with 
steel quick-acting quadrant gates, equipped with spring buffers, ~ 
or other gates equally good, with power capstans at each end of 
the lock for pulling the boats in and out, and generally with every- 
thing of the most modern and up-to-date character. The other 
small lock of each pair of locks to be lengthened to take in one 
boat 125 feet long. 

On a canal by this plan the cost per ton for carrying freight 
from Buffalo to New York would be 44 cents; the cost per bushel 
1.32 cents, and the cost per ton mile, 0.88 mill. 

The enlarged canal. After giving due consideration to the vari- 
ous features of the problem, the Canal Committee decided that its 
the canal were to be materially enlarged its new dimensions 
should be such as would fit it for use by barges of 150 feet length, 
25 feet width, and 10 feet draft of water, with all locks arranged 


to take in two boats coupled together tandem. 
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The route deemed most desirable for such a canal from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson river is to follow the present line of the Erie 
canal with minor diversions from Buffalo to just east of Clyde, 
then to deflect into the Seneca river, and follow down this river 
and up Oneida river through Oneida lake, and by the valley of 
Wood creek to the line of the Erie canal near New London. The 
two aqueducts across the Mohawk would also be done away with 
and the canal thrown into the river, and at West Troy side-cut 
the location would be changed to better the debouchment into the 
Hudson. This canal would require the rebuilding of all the locks 
on the portion of the Erie canal retained, substituting at Cohoes, 
Lockport and possibly at Newark, pneumatic or other mechanical 
locks for those now existing, building new locks on the Seneca- 


Fig. 67 Earth section of Erie canal from Black Rock to Tonawanda. 


Oneida and lower Mohawk portions of the route, and deepening 
and widening the prism of the canal to give a waterway of not 
less than 1000 square feet cross-section. 

By such a canal the cost per ton of carrying freight from 
Buffalo to New York would be 26 cents; the cost per bushel, 
(.8 cent, and the cost per ton mile, 0.52 mill. 

The number of trips which can be made annually is estimated 
at nine for the Seymour-Adams plan, and at ten for the new Erie 
canal as well as for the enlarged canal. 

The Canal Committee also reported that the work on the Oswego 
canal at Phoenix and Oswego, undertaken in 1896, should be com- 
pleted. The cost of completing the Oswego canal was estimated 
at $818,000. 

The Canal Committee recommended that the Champlain canal 
should be improved to the full extent authorized by chapter 79 
of the laws of 1895, at an estimated expense of $1,824,000. 

The estimated cost of enlarging the Erie canal to a barge canal 
was $58,895,000, or making a total for the Erie, Oswego and Cham- 
plain canals of $61,537,000. 
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Study of continuously descending canal from Lake Erie to the 
Hudson river. “ver since the publication of the paper by the 
late Elnathan Sweet in 1884 in regard to a radical enlargement 
of the artificial waterway between the lakes and the Hudson 
river, the opinion has extensively prevailed that it was preferable 
to relocate the Erie canal in such manner as to eliminate the 
depression between Newark and Syracuse, thus making a canal 
with a continuous fall all the way from Lake Erie to the Hudson. 

In his report for 1883 State Engineer and Surveyor Silas Sey- 
mour remarks that an examination of the Erie canal profile will 
show that by raising Montezuma level 36.4 feet and the intervening 
portions of the canal to the same elevation, Rome level would be 
extended to a corresponding level west of the valley of the Seneca 
river, and the lockage discharges of the entire Erie canal would all 
be to the eastward, thus making Lake Erie the principal source of 
water supply for the whole canal. He concludes his discussion by 
suggesting that if a ship canal should ever bé seriously contem- 
plated, the practicability of this improvement should be carefully 
considered.! 

So far as known, the foregoing is the first reference in canal 
literature of this State to a continuously descending high level 
canal from Newark to the west end of Rome level. 

In the early days of inland navigation in the State of New 
York effort was entirely directed towards the improvement of the 
natural watercourses, artificial channels being only considered 
when necessary to connect such. There were no engineers in 
the State at that time, and the difficulties of meeting flood con- 
ditions seemed to our ancestors insuperable. The result was 
that when the Erie canal was finally projected from about 1808 to 
1817, as a waterway independent of the streams, it was made an a 
artificial channel, although for the greater portion of its dis- 
tance it paralleled waterways which could easily have been 
canalized, producing much greater depth of water than was con- 
templated in the canal. There is little doubt but that the mis- - 
take of making the artificial channel has retarded the develop- 
ment of New York State in many ways; and it is accordingly in- 


- 1Report State Engineer and Surveyor for 1883, p. 16-17. 
2Refer to description of works of Western Inland Lock Navigation Com- 
pany on page 724. 
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teresting to note that the recent projects have returned to the 
canalization of streams. 

Among the changes proposed by Mr Sweet, in his paper in 
1884, were the following: 


One essential change in profile consists in extending the Rome 
level westward to lock 57, between Newark and Lyons, in Wayne 
county, throwing out the locks 47 to 56, inclusive. This change 
in profile can be effected by swinging the route to the southward, 
near Newark, crossing the Canandaigua outlet and occupying 
ground of the proper elevation along the south side of the Clyde 
river, and crossing the Seneca river at the narrowest part of its 

valley, which is near its junction with the outlet of Cayuga lake, 

from whence it should gradually approach the present route of 
the canal and connect with or cross it just east of the city of 
Syracuse. 
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Fig. 68 Cross-section of Erie canal below Lockport. 


Mr Sweet states that the only serious difficulty encountered 
on this 10ute is the crossing of the Seneca river, where the water 
surface of the canal must be nearly 50 feet above that of the 
river, and for nearly two miles over 40 feet above the surface 
upon which its embankment must be built. 

This change of route, to secure a continuously descending pro- 
file from the lake to the Hudson river, is the only deviation from 
the route of the old canal that is absolutely necessary, but it is 
believed that the construction would be simplified and cheapened, 


and the best possible waterway secured by the adoption of an | 


entirely new route from Syracuse eastward. 

Lower ground can be obtained for the Rome level, except at 
the summit itself, by moving the line northward; thus by lower- 
ing the elevation of this level throughout, lessening the difficul- 
ties of the Seneca river crossing, and from a point a little west 
of Utica eastward to the Hudson, the Mohawk river should be 
canalized by the erection of locks and movable dams at suitable 
points in its course, and the deepening and rectification of its 
channel. 
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From the mouth of the Mohawk, at Troy, to the deep water of the 
Hudson river, below Coxsackie, the latter river must be improved 
by narrowing and deepening its channel, or a canal must be con- 
structed along its shore. The former method of construction 
affords the simplest and most useful means of securing the de- 
sired result. 

The plan may therefore be summarized as the widening, 
deepening and necessary rectification of the worst curvatures of 
the present canal, from Buffalo to Newark (about 180 miles); 
the construction of a new canal from Newark to Utica (about 
115 miles); the canalization of the Mohawk river from Utica to 
Troy (about 100 miles), and the improvement of the Hudson 
river from Troy to Four Mile Point, in Coxsackie (a distance of 
about 30 miles). ; 

The elevation of the western level of the canal being governed 
by the surface of Lake Erie, it must secure the required depth 
wholly by deepening, while the profiles of the levels from Lock- 
port east can be adjusted to meet the economical requirements 
that will be disclosed by detailed surveys. 

The first level from Buffalo to Lockport will be 32 miles long. 
Descending from this level at Lockport, by two locks, each of 
about 25 feet lift, the second level of the canal will be reached. 
This level, 64 miles in length, will extend to Brighton, where, 
descending by two locks of about 24 feet lift, we reach the third ~ 
level of the canal, extending from Brighton to Macedon, 20 miles, 
there descending by a lock of about 20 feet lift we reach the 
fourth level, extending from Macedon to Newark, 12 miles; 
where, by a lock of about 20 feet lift, is reached the level of the 
proposed new canal, to extend from Newark to Utica, about 115 _ 
miles, which will be the fifth and longest level of the new canal. 
From that point the Mohawk river (except at Little Falls and 
Cohoes, where combined locks will be required) can best be 
canalized through locks of 10 or 12 feet lift, making pools hav- 
ing an average length of about 5 miles each. PP 

The change in profile between Newark and the west end of the 
Rome level, in the eastern suburbs of Syracuse, was considered 
a very important one by the Canal Committee, and they accord- 
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ingly early arranged to have this matter thoroughly examined. 
The writer examined the several routes in detail. 

The following are the elevations and distances on the levels 
from Rome level westward to the upper level at Newark: 


Elevation 
above 

Designation of level oes pein 

Rome. levels... u0i oe see nee cepa este ees eee 429.7 
Short level, from lock 47 to lock 48.......... 0.19 419.5 
Level, lock 48 to lock 49... 23. 0.1. - 5.55.5 snes 0.71 409.0 
Syracuse level, lock 49 to lock 50............ 5.01 402.0 
Jordan level, lock 50 to lock 51.............- 14.90 409.9 
Port Byron level, lock 51 to lock 52.......... (oye 404.3 
Montezuma level, lock 52 to lock 53......... 17.69 392.9 
Level, lock 53 to lock 54... ...,..s0.sseeeees 3.15 397 .6 
Level, lock 54 to lock 55... 2. ee. c eee sees 3.35 405.0 
Level, lock 55 to lock 56... 0. reuse Leth 411.2 
Level) lock: S6 10:10CK Ol.oeu. sxuew- weg. se 3.22 421.1 
Level, locko0(- 10 20ck- O85 fic. ss Semis te= «ss var 0.18 429.1 
Level lock SS 1010 OU. c3 ie ots ncinee eres 0.16 437.1 

Totala@istance eo 2ue ester on wee eee 6 58.06 

Level above lock 59 (Newark-Palmyra level).......... 445.6* 


The southern route. In view of the persistency with which the 
proposed high level continuously descending rectification from 
Newark to the west end of the Rome level has gotten into the Erie 
canal improvement literature, it seems proper, by way of clarify- 
ing the matter, to discuss it at length, even though the studies 
made in 1899 have shown that this proposed high-level rectification 
is not applicable to present conditions. 

The objections to the southern route are three in number: 
(1) Seneca river crossing; (2) right of way in Syracuse; and (8) 
difficult construction of canal on sand and gravel areas. The 
Seneca river crossing would be about 1.9 miles in length, with the 

*The foregoing elevations refer to mean tide at New York and differ 


somewhat from the Drie canal datum which is mean tide at Albany. The | 
difference is about 1.8 feet. — 


Phan: 
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water level 48 feet above the level of Montezuma marsh. Hard bot- 
tom is found at a depth of 20 to 60 feet below the marsh level— 
probably 30 feet is a fair average for the whole distance across. 
For the first twenty feet in depth the marsh is in many places 
composed of nearly pure marl, below which is found either firm 
soil, gravel or hardpan. No rock indications have ever been 
determined in this portion of Montezuma marsh. 

The next objectionable feature of the southern high-level route 
is found in the city of Syracuse, where the effect of changing the 
present location would be merely to take the canal out of the 
business part of the town, where dockage and business arrange- 
ments are now established, placing it instead in a residence dis- 
trict, where new arrangements for transacting canal business 
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Fig. 69 Cross-section of Erie canal, 244 miles above Lockport. 


would have to be made. Aside from an expensive right of way, 
this change would be exceedingly undesirable. 

As to the third difficulty, the region through which the southern 
line would be laid is largely sand and gravel, requiring expensive 


_puddling in order to insure water-tightness. The location is 


largely on a side hill, where the conditions for water-tight work 
are unfavorable. The estimated cost of right of way on this route — 
was $4,666,000 and the total cost $29,000,000, or for 57.8 miles, 


the average cost per mile was $501,730. 


The northern route. The southern high-level route having 
turned out to be so expensive, a route on the north side of the 
Seneca river was then examined between Newark and the west end 
of the Rome level. The chief difficulties of this route are: (1) 
Seneca river crossing, and (2) difficult construction on account of 
lack of water on surface, as well as extensive sand and gravel 
areas. 
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As to the crossing of the Seneca river, while the river is only 
about 400 feet in width, the depth is 30 feet with soft bottom. 
A few hundred feet north soundings indicate a depth of water 
of 46 feet. Probably foundations of the aqueduct would have 
to be carried considerably deeper than this. 

The most serious objection to the northern high-level route 
was found in the considerable areas of sand and gravel which, 
on the north side of the Seneca_river, are even more extensive than 
on the south side. For the whole distance there is very little 
water upon the surface, and during the fall of 1899 the farmers 
of the region were hauling water for domestic use several miles. 
Not only this region, but that along the proposed southern route, 
is entirely destitute of stone—for miles only an occasional 


bowlder is seen. 
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Fig. 70 Earth section of Erie canal from Pendleton to 2144 miles above 
Lockport. 


The length of the canal by this route is the same as by the 
southern route. The estimated cost was $22,400,000, which for 
a total length of 57.8 miles is $887,540 per mile. 

Extension of Syracuse level. It has also been proposed that a 
rectification could be made more cheaply and safely by extend- 
ing the Syracuse level westward near the present canal location — 
and eastward through the flat country south of Oneida lake, 
cutting down the Rome summit to correspond. In order to under- 
stand this possible change, it may be mentioned that the Syracuse 
level locks up at both ends. To the east it rises by three locks 
to the Rome level, and to the west by one lock to the Jordan 
level. The elevation of the Syracuse level is 402+T. W.; of the. 
Rome level, 430+T. W., and of the Jordan level, 410+ T. W. 
There are also long stretches of marl neat Jordan. This rectifica- 
tion was examined into with the result that it is shown to presen 
great difficulties. The estimated cost for 113 miles amounts to 
$32,500,000. | a 
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The Seneca-Oneida route. The southern and northern routes 
from Newark to the west line of Syracuse having turned out so 
unsatisfactory, the writer then proposed to the Canal Committee 
to entirely modify their plan. Instead of building the continu- 
ously descending canal, it was suggested that a canal dropping 
down to the level of the Seneca river be constructed, thence 
through that river to Three Rivers Point, thence through the 
Oneida river to and through Oneida lake, with an artificial chan- 
nel from Oneida lake, finally joining the Rome level of the Erie 
canal at a point about halfway between Stacey Basin and New 
London, a few miles west of Rome. 

One main object of the proposed high level continuously de- 
scending canal is to deliver Lake Erie water to the Rome level and 
thence into the Mohawk river, thereby obviating difficulties of 


Fig. 71 Earth section of Erie canal east of Rochester. 


water supplies from reservoirs along the line of the canal. Another 
point to be gained by the high-level route was to eliminate lock- 
ages, thereby saving time. If, however, as much time can be 
gained by a broad, deep river and lake navigation as by eliminat- _ 
ing lockages, then lockage objection is not very important. 
Taking everything into account, the writer reported to the Canal 
Committee that under the existing conditions a route by Seneca- 
Oneida rivers would, due to breadth and depth of channel, permit 
of navigation in less time than by a proposed high-level canal. - 
The argument is therefore in favor of the Seneca-Oneida route, 
specially since it can be built at much less cost. 

Tt seems to the writer an extraordinary fact that the possibil- 
ities of the Seneca-Oneida route, extending as it does for over 
ninety miles through the center of the State, have not long since 
been thoroughly exploited. Considering the relatively small cost 
of making effective navigation on this line, and looking at the 
question from the point of view of today, one would suppose 


® 
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that this route would have long ago received careful attention. 
Probably there are two reasons for this neglect : : 

1) The early reclamation projects, through which it was 
expected to reclaim Seneca river marshes. 

2) Difficulty of constructing a towpath along a marshy river. 

The estimated cost of the Seneca-Oneida route was $6,000,000, 
which, for a total length, by way of certain cutoffs on Oneida 
river which reduce the length somewhat, of 81.6 miles, gives an 
average cost per mile of, roundly, $73,530. 

The following correspondence explains in detail w By this change 
was made. In his letter of August 3, 1899, to the writer, Gen. 
I. V. Greene says: 


Grorcr W. Rarrer, Esq., Rochester, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir.—In accordance with a resolution of this committee 
authorizing the chairman to employ an engineer for the purpose 
of giving technical advice upon certain points connected with our 
investigation and report on the canal question, I desire to obtain 
your services to such an extent as may be necessary during the 
next four months for the purpose of reporting to us on the follow- — 
ing questions: 

First. What will be the approximate cost of constructing a new 
canal from the vicinity of Newark to the Rome level, joining the 
latter at a point just east of the city of Syracuse, the said canal 
to have a continuous descent to the eastward and to have a prism 
sufficient to carry a boat 25 feet in width and 10 feet draft, with a 
waterway not less than four times the immersed section of the 


~ boat? 
% * * . * * ea * * 


Very respectfully, for the Committee, 
(Signed) F. V. GREENE, 
Chairman. 


The foregoing instructions apparently limit the investigation 
to a canal continuously descending, but after making an exami- 
nation the writer, under date of September 16, 1899, wrote to 
John A. Fairley, Secretary of the Commission, as follows: . 


Mr Joun A. Farrtey, Seoretary, New York, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir.— 

* * * * ~ * * * 
In regard to the proposed rectification between Newark and 

Syracuse, two lines have been examined—one to south of present 

canal and one to north. The line to north appears to be the be 
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ter, although both are very expensive and violate the modern view 
that canals should be located in the thread of valleys rather than 
along side hills and on high ground. One result of my study of 
this matter so far as it has proceeded is to indicate another solu- 
tion, which, however, is apparently barred out by the committee’s 
instructions to investigate a canal with a continuous descent from 
Newark to west end of Rome level. 

The solution referred to will take about the following form: 
Leaye the present canal where it crosses under the New York 
Central and Hudson River railway a few miles east of Clyde and 
continue to Seneca river just north of where New York Central 
railway crosses that stream. Thence along Seneca and Oneida 
rivers and through Oneida lake, building a new stretch of canal 
from east end of Oneida lake to Rome. This does not avoid the 
lockage but gives the advantage of a broad, deep navigation for 
about sixty-five to seventy miles. My studies on deep waterways 
project indicate that an ample water supply for the Rome summit 
ean be obtained from the two Fish creeks anal Salmon river. 

As regards carrying a water supply from,iake Erie east of 
Seneca river, I may state that the high level, with continuous 
descent from Newark to Rome level, will necessarily be laid on 
open porous soils from which the percolation losses will be large; 
and while I am not prepared to give a final opinion at this time, 
the indications are that Seneca river is about the eastern limit 
of effective feeding from Lake Erie. If this view is right, then 
the alternative line for an enlarged canal via Seneca and Oneida 
rivers and Oneida lake is the only solution. In making this latter 
statement I take into account that there are extensive marl de- 
posits along line of present canal between Ninemile creek and 
Seneca river, which make a radical enlargement along the present 
canal a very serious proposition. I mention these various points 
in order that you may appreciate the broad scope of the study on 
which I am engaged. 

In view of the possible outcome of the study of a continuously 
descending high-level canal from Newark to Rome level, I would 
be glad to know whether the committee’s instructions were in- 
tended to exclude study of such an alternative line as I have here 
outlined. If so, then I will not devote any time to it. Otherwise, 
I should feel impelled to give it attention. There are one or two 
other alternative propositions which should be looked into, but— 
explanations of which I can not well go into in a letter for laek of 
space. 

In regard to lines other than a continuously descending high- 


evel canal from Newark to Rome level, I may point out that the 


advantages to be gained are not necessarily to eliminate lockages 
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per se, but to gain time. If, then, the time can be gained and 
lockages retained, there could apparently be no objection to the 
Seneca-Oneida-rivers-Oneida-lake-line, where by reason of broad, 
deep channel greater speed can be obtained. Especially would 
this be true if the river line can be built at less cost. 

* * * * % *% * * 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) Gro. W. RAFTER. 


In the meantime the proposed change of plan was suggested 
in a conversation with Major Symons on September 18, 1899. 
September 22 General Greene answered the letter of September 
16, in the following terms: 


Gnorcn W. Rarer, Esq., Consulting Engineer, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir.—Yours of September 16 arrived a few days since, but 
owing to my absence in Philadelphia I have not until now had 
an opportunity to answer it. Iam also in receipt of a letter from 
Major Symons telling me of his conversation with you, and that 
he said the committee would undoubtedly like to have you make 
the study of the northern route through the Oneida river and lake, 
and I write to confirm Major Symons’ statement. 


% * % * * * * * 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) F. V. GREENE. 


Conclusions of Canal Committee. The Canal Committee, as the 
result of its examination, states: 


The committee is unanimously of the opinion that there are 
only three projects for consideration. The first of these is the 
completion of the project authorized by the law of 1895, with the : 
following modifications : 

The deepening of the prism to 9 feet throughout, and the 
lengthening of the locks on one tier, so as to pass two boats, each 
125 feet in length, 1714 feet in width and 8 feet draft, with a cargo 
capacity of 450 tons; and the lengthening of the locks on the other 
tier so as to pass a single boat of the same size. 

The use of pneumatic locks, or other mechanical lifts, at Cohoes, 
Lockport, and possibly Newark and Little Falls. 

The construction of a new canal from near Clyde to near New 
London, about 81 miles in length, giving a wide waterway through 
the Seneca and Oneida rivers and Oneida lake, and avoiding Mon- 
tezuma marshes. 
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The abolition of the two aqueducts across the Mohawk river, 
and the substitution of the river for the canal from Rexford Flats 
to Cohoes. 

The construction of a new canal from the foot of the falls of 
the Mohawk, near Cohoes, to the Hudson river, near the West 
Troy side-cut. 

The second project is for a canal to accommodate boats of the 
same dimensions as above given, but which shall follow the route 
of the present Erie canal, except from Albany to lock 18, in place 
of which the diversion by a mechanical lift over the Cohoes falls 
and a canal from the foot of the falls to the Hudson river at 
West Troy side-cut shall be substituted. 

The third project is for a canal following the same route as 
the first project, but of sufficient size to carry boats 150 feet in 
length, 25 feet in width and 10 feet draft, with a cargo capacity 
of approximately 1000 tons each, with locks capable of passing 
two boats at one time. , 


The estimated cost of the barge canal, incliding the improving 
of Oswego and Champlain canals, was, in roupd figures, $62,000,- 
000. In regard to this estimate of the Canal Committee, it may 
be stated that they made no surveys, although the writer in esti- 


_ mating upon the southern and northern routes between Newark 


and just east of Syracuse, as well as on the estimate for the Syra- 
cuse level extended, and on the Seneca-Oneida route, availed him- 
self of the field sheets of the United States Geological Survey at 
a scale of zs500- With these sheets in hand the several routes were 
traversed, a distance of about 320 miles in all. Subsequently, 
profiles were platted from the locations decided upon in this way, 
quantities taken out and an estimate made. These estimates, 
therefore, may be considered as in the nature of preliminary— 
they could hardly be classified as final estimates. On other 
portions of the canal the maps prepared in connection with the 
improvement of 1895 were used. 
Attention may be called to the maps which were prepared of 
these surveys in 1899. They present the topography for a con- 


siderable distance each side of the proposed lines and enable 


anybody with the requisite training to determine whether or 
not the best lines have been selected. They accompany the 


Report of the State Engineer for 1900. 
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The Barge canal survey. The report of the Canal Committee 
was presented to Governor Roosevelt under date of January 15, 
1900, and chapter 411 of the laws of 1900 directed the State 
Engineer and Surveyor to cause surveys, plans and estimates to 
be made for improving the Erie canal, the Champlain canal and 
the Oswego canal, appropriating $200,000 therefor. The route 
to be surveyed is defined in this act, and follows the recom- 
mendations of the Canal Committee already given. It is also 
provided in section 3 of this act that the surveys, plans and 
estimates for the construction and improvement of the Erie canal 
shall be of such dimensions as will allow said canal to carry 
and lock through boats 150 feet in length, 25 feet in width and 
of 10 feet draft, with a cargo capacity of 1000 tons each. The 
prism of Erie canal was to have a depth of water of not less 
than 12 feet, with 11 feet in the locks and over structures. The 
locks were to be 310 feet long and 28 feet wide and 11 feet deep. 
The State Engineer was required by the act to complete the 
survey and hand his report to the Governor on or before January 
1, 1901. The Governor was to submit the same, with his own 
recommendations relating thereto, to the Legislature on or be- 
fore January 15, 1901. Chapter 411, became a law April 12, 
1900. 

This act required the completion of the survey in about eight 
months, and while there was a large amount of data available, 
which had been gathered two years previously by the Board of - 
Engineers on Deep Waterways, nevertheless it is difficult to 
suppose that very complete surveys could have been made in so 
short a time as this. The State Engineer conducted the sur- 
vey ably, and it is intended to merely point out that from limita- 
tion of time alone the survey was necessarily somewhat approxi- 
mative. 

The estimates are, generally speaking, as reliable as could be 
expected for the amount of time put upon them. The total cost 
of the improvement on the present line of the Erie canal through- 
out the whole extent, and including the Oswego and Champlain 
canals, is estimated at about $87,000,000, while the total cost on © 
the most desirable route, via Mohawk and Seneca rivers, is 
about $77,000,000. There are certain additions to this which 
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will increase it to about $82,000,000. This estimate provides for 
a canal 12 feet deep via the Mohawk and Seneca rivers, as well 
as by the interior route, through Syracuse, Clyde, Lyons, Newark, 
Palmyra, Rochester and Lockport to Buffalo. 

During the legislative session of 1903, some question having 
arisen as to the adequacy of the estimates made, they were 
again gone oyer and finally revised. Ina communication to the 
Legislature under date of March 2, 1903, the State Engineer says: 

I have no hesitation, therefore, in asserting that the estimates 
of cost given in the barge canal report were as complete and 
accurate as any estimates ever prepared within the time allotted 
for a work of such magnitude, and that they were reliable esti- 
mates of the cost at that time for the improvement covered by the 
report, with the one possible exception of the allowance for un- 
foreseen contingencies and expenses. 

It is an undisputed fact that during the,past few years the 
prosperity of our country has resulted in an’ increase in the con- 
struction of public works of all descriptions, afd in the develop- 
ment of native resources by private capital, creating such a de- 
mand for labor and materials that both have advanced in price 
within the past two years; furthermore, the fact of the State 
enlisting in an enterprise of this magnitude would have a tendency 
to increase the price of labor and materials entering into its 
construction. . 


The State Engineer then answers several questions in detail, 
finally ending with the conclusion that in 1903 the barge canal 
would cost roundly $101,000,000. He states that water supply 
is based on a business of 10,000,000 tons of freight per canal 
season, and that if the business of the enlarged canals should 
increase to double this quantity, or to 20,000,000 tons per canal 
season, there should be added to the estimate $1,330,000. 

The original water supply included a feeder from Fish creek 
to near Fort Bull, together with the construction of the Salmon 


river reservoir, already described. The water from this reser: — 


voir may be turned into Mad river, a tributary of Fish creek, 
without serious expense. On this plan the total cost of the water 
supply for a traffic of 10,000,000 tons per year would not exceed 
$3,000,000. Aside from the supply to the present Erie canal 
from Butternut, Limestone, Chittenango, Cowaselon creeks, etc. 
the additional supply was to be obtained from a single large 
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reservoir, advantage being taken of the fact that a large reser- 
voir can be constructed for less cost per unit of volume than a 
number of small reservoirs. In the barge canal report it was 
assumed that it was important to construct a number of small 
reservoirs along the line of the canal with the result that the 
cost of a water supply for the canal route, with traffic of 10,- 
000,000 tons per year, is estimated at $5,555,000. For the river 
route, with traffic of 10,000,000 tons per year, the estimated cost 
is $4,469,000. 

Origin of barge canal. The question has arisen in the State of 
New York as to who originated the barge canal idea. The fol- 
lowing statement is given as bearing on this point: 

We have already seen that Silas Seymour, in his report for 


_ 1883, referred to a continuously descending high-level canal 


from Newark to the west end of the Rome level. 

The next detailed reference appears in the report of Martin 
Schenck, State Engineer and Surveyor, for the year 1893. Mr 
Schenck says: : 

In my report of last year I briefly outlined a proposed enlarged 
canal capable of bearing barges 250 feet in length by 25 feet 
breadth of beam, with 10 feet draft of water and of the lowest 
possible hight above water so that the greater part of the bridges 
crossing it could be fixed structures instead of movable ones. 

This canal would have a general width of 100 feet at the water 
line, a depth of 12 feet (except at such points as over aqueducts 


or other expensive structures where economy would suggest the. 


reduction of a foot in depth) and have vertical or battered side 
walls except in localities of existing wide waters where economy 
of width would be a minor consideration. The general width 
proposed might be materially reduced for short distances through 
the cities and towns along its route, over aqueducts, through ex- 
pensive rock cuts, etc., and since no towing-path would be re- 
quired, there are many miles of cuttings where the removal of 
that alone would give nearly the entire width required. The 
route proposed for this canal would generally follow the present 
alignment of Erie canal except for short distances, where it would 


be wise to make detours in order to obtain economy of construc- 


tion and better alignment. The vessels designed for use might 
be built, for convenience in handling, in two sections and be towed 


in fleets by means of similar boats fitted with twin screws and — 


‘Refer to page 801. 
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propelled by steam or electric power. Vessels of such Size as 
those described could navigate the proposed canal with the great- 
est degree of economy, would have a carrying capacity of at least 
50,000 bushels, and could carry wheat at a profit from Buffalo to 
New York for two cents per bushel. When grain can be carried 
through our canals at a profit from Lake Erie to the metropolis 
at the foregoing rate, all questions relative to the commercial 
supremacy of the Empire State will be set at rest. Without a 
careful survey it is impossible to determine the exact route of 
the proposed canal, but it may be approximately stated to be as 
follows: Beginning at the port of Buffalo, the alignment would 
follow very closely the present line of the canal, the depth to be 
secured to Lockport by excavating from the bottom of the canal. 
Through the deep rock cut near Lockport the only widening re- 
quired for the present would be that obtained by cutting out the 
present towing-path. At Lockport a pair of hydraulic lifts or 
two pairs of high-lift locks would be substituted for the five com- 
bined locks now there. From Lockport eastward to Rochester the 
present alignment would be quite closely followed except that 
considerable detours would probably be mde to avoid those 
rather bold but unnecessary bits of engineering known as the 
high banks at several points west of this last-named place and 
that east of it at Irondequoit. Continuing eastward from Roch- 
ester, making a slight change of alignment near Newark, sub- 
stituting two locks for the three now there, no special engineering 
difficulties would be encountered until the Montezuma aqueduct 
over the Seneca river is reached, where one of two plans must be 
adopted, viz, either to construct at a very large expense an en- 
larged aqueduct or drop down by means of a single lock to the 
level of the Seneca river, crossing at the river level and locking 
up to the proper elevation on the opposite side, meanwhile retain- 
ing the present aqueduct as a feeder to carry water to the remain- 
der of the level eastward. 

As the present aqueduct was constructed over a bed of peat 
upon sunken cribs of only sufficient bearing capacity to sustain 


‘ with safety its present weight, it is exceedingly doubtful if any 

: great increase of weight such as would be necessary in making 

s the required enlargement could be had without endangering the 
.. stability of the whole structure. The waste of water caused by 

é locking boats down to the river level and up again while con-—__ 


siderable, would not be a serious matter since this is the last 
level fed from the westward. The cost of the two locks required 
would be a trifle compared to that of a new aqueduct, but it goes 
without saying that the building of a new aqueduct is by far the 
better plan and the one that would eventually be adopted. 
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From Port Byron to Jordan the present line of the canal would 
be followed quite closely, but it is probable that it would be better 
to make a detour at the Jordan level so as to drop it down to the 
elevation of that at Port Byron. The rather limited water supply 
on the Jordan level makes it extremely desirable that the pro- 
posed change be made so that the reliable water supply of the 
western slopes of the Adirondacks can pass unimpeded to meet 
the waters of Lake Erie on the Montezuma level. From Syracuse 
eastward to Rotterdam the present alignment would be quite 
closely adhered to, with the probable substitution of a hydraulic 
lift or one lock for the three upper locks at Little Falls. From 
Rotterdam eastward we have presented to us the choice of two 
routes, the one following the present line of canal, the other cross- 
ing the Mohawk on a new aqueduct to be built at that place and 
making a short cut across country, striking the present canal line 
at the eastern terminus of the upper Mohawk aqueduct. 
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Fig. 72 Earth section of Welland and Soulanges canals. 


_ This report was followed by that of Major Symons, dated June 
23, 1897, who proposed a boat of a capacity of 1500 tons burden, 
the same as proposed by Mr Schenck. Neither made any estimate, 
although Mr Schenck considered that his canal could be built 
for $25,000,000, while Major Symons considered that $50,000,000 
would be sufficient. The Committee on Canals considered that _ 
$63,000,000 was sufficient to build the canal; the barge canal 
survey of 1900 placed the cost at from $77,000,000 to $87,000,000, 
A depending upon the route, while in 1908 the State Engineer 
placed it at $101,000,000. : 
Increase in size of boat in comparison with cross-section of — 
canal. In order to show the progressive changes which have taken 
place in our ideas of canals, the cross-section of the original Erie — 
canal and of the various enlargements, together with the cross-_ 
section of the recent proposed canals, will be cited in comparison — 
with the size of boat for navigating each section. : 
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The original Erie canal, completed in 1825, carried 4 feet in 
depth of water and was 26 feet wide on the bottom and 40 feet 
at the surface. The sectional area was 182 square feet. The 
boats navigating the original Erie canal were 61 feet long, 7 feet 
wide by 314 feet draft,and with a capacity of 30 tons. An enlarge- 
ment of the Erie canal was authorized in 1835, which, however, 
was not fully completed until 1862. The size of boats in the mean- 
time had increased during this enlargement to 75 and 100 tons. 

The enlargement completed in 1862 made the canal 7 feet deep, 
52 feet wide on the bottom, 70 feet water surface, and gave a 
sectional area of 427 square feet. After the completion of this 
enlargement the boats were 98 feet long, 1715 feet wide and 
with 6 feet draft. Their capacity was 240 tons, which size boat 
is still used on the Erie canal. 

The improvement suggested by State HWngineer Adams and 
seconded by the Canal Committee is 9 feet deep, 49 feet wide on 
the bottom, with 73 feet width of water surface. The sectional 
area is 549 square feet. For this improvement, the boats would 
be 125 feet long, 1714 feet wide, with 8 feet draft. Their capacity 
would be 450 tons. 

The barge canal recommended by the Canal Committee has 
12 feet in depth of water, is 75 feet wide on the bottom and 122 
feet water surface. The sectional area is 1182 square feet. For 
the barge canal recommended by the Canal Committee boats are 
proposed 150 feet long, 25 feet wide and 10 feet draft. Their 
capacity is to be 1000 tons. 

The canal suggested by Mr Schenck in his report as State 


| Engineer for 1893 was to have 12 feet im depth of water, carry- 


ing a boat 25 feet wide and 250 feet long, with capacity of 1500 


tons. Major Symons proposed a canal carrying boats with width | 


of 30 feet, length of about 190 feet and a draft of 10 feet, the 
capacity to be 1500 tons. Major Symons also proposed a SES 
canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson on the line of the present Erie 
canal, 24 feet in depth, bottom width of 138 feet and water sur- 
face of 210 feet. The sectional area of such a canal would be 
4176 square feet. The boat was to be 50 feet in width and with 


draft of 20 feet. As we have seen, the Committee on Canals 


_to the approval of the people, became a law April 7, 1903, with 
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adopted a boat 25 feet wide, 150 feet long and drawing 10 feet 
of water. 

The 21-foot channel proposed by the Board of Engineers on 
Deep Waterways would have a bottom width of 215 feet and a 
sectional area of 5497 square feet. The section proposed for a 
30-foot canal would have a bottom width of 203 feet and a sec- 
tional area of 7990 square feet. The foregoing widths are for 
channels in earth cutting—in rock sections, widths are somewhat 
different. The Board of Engineers proposed for a 21-foot canal 
a boat 52 feet wide, 480 feet long, with 19 feet draft and a net 2 
carrying capacity of 8600 tons. : 

We see, therefore, that from 1825 to 1904—seventy-nine years— 


the capacity of boats has increased from 30 tons to a proposed é 
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Fig. 73 Earth section of Montreal, Ottawa and Cc Bay canal. 


capacity of over 8000 tons. This fact is cited as showing that 
inasmuch as there is actually still in use a boat carrying 240 
tons, canal development is not yet commensurate with the devel- 
opments of commerce. < 
Chapter 147 of the laws of 1903. Chapter 147 of the laws of 
1903, an act making provision for issuing bonds to the amount 
of $101,000,000 for the improvement of Erie canal, Oswego canal 
and Champlain canal, and providing for submitting the same 


the approval of the Governor. This act was voted upon at the 
general election held November 3, 1903, and was approved by a 
majority of over 245,000. New York county gave 253,000 for and 
29,000 against; Kings county gave 62,000 for and 21,000 against; 
Erie county, 39,000 for and 8000 against. The balance of the 
State, with few exceptions, was against. It appears, therefore, — 
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that the support which this project received was from the two 
terminals of the canal. 

This act provides that the route of the Erie, Oswego and Cham- 
plain canals, as improved, shall be as follows: 


Beginning at Congress street, Troy, and passing up the Hudson 
river to Waterford; thence to the westward through the branch 
north of Peoble’s island and by a new canal and locks reach the 
Mohawk river above Cohoes falls; thence in the Mohawk river 
eanalized to Little Falls; thence generally by the existing line 
of the Erie canal to Herkimer; thence in the valley of Mohawk 
river, following the thread of the stream as much as practicable 
to a point about six miles east of Rome; thence over to and down 
the valley of Wood creek to Oneida lake; thence through Oneida 
lake to Oneida river; thence down Oneida river, cutting out the 
pends thereof, where desirable, to Three Rivers Point; thence up 
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Fig. 74 Earth section of 22-foot canal carrying vessel of 8,000 tons capacity. 


to Seneca river, to the outlet of Onondaga lake; thence still up 
Seneca river to and through the State ditch at Jack’s Reefs; 
thence westerly generally following said river to the mouth of 
Crusoe creek; thence substantially paralleling the New York Cen- 
tral railroad and to the north of it to a junction with the present 
Erie canal about 1.8 miles east of Clyde; thence following 
substantially the present route of the canal with necessary 
changes near Lyons and Newark to Fairport; thence curving to 
the south and west on a new location, joining the present canal 
about one-half mile west of the crossing of Irondequoit ; thence 
following the old canal to a point about one and one-fourth miles 
west of Pittsford; thence following the existing line of the canal 
for nearly a mile; thence running across the country south of 
Rochester to the Genesee river near South park, here crossing 
the river in a pool formed by a dam; thence running to the west 
of the outskirts of Rochester and joining the present canal about 


‘one mile east of South Greece; thence following substantially the 


route of the present Hrie canal, with the necessary change in 


er 
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alignment near Medina to a junction with Niagara river at Tona- 
wanda; thence by Niagara river and Black Rock harbor to Buffalo 
and Lake Erie. The existing Erie canal from Tonawanda creek 
to Main street, Buffalo, shall be retained for feeder and harbor 
purposes. The route of the Oswego canal as improved shall be 
as follows: Beginning at the junction of the Oswego, Seneca and 
Oneida rivers, it shall run northward to a junction with Lake 
Ontario at Oswego, following Oswego river, canalized, and present 
Oswego canal. The route of the Champlain canal as improved 
shall be as follows: Beginning in the Hudson river at Water- 
ford; thence up Hudson river canalized to near Fort Edward; 
thence via the present route of Champlain canal to Lake Cham- 
plain near Whitehall. 


This act also provides for the appointment of an advisory board 
of five engineers, whose duties shall be to advise the State Engi- 
neer and Superintendent of Public Works, to follow the progress 
of the work, and from time to time to report to the Governor, 
State Engineer and Superintendent as they may require, or as the 
board may deem proper and advisable. A special deputy and 
special resident engineers are also provided for by the act. The 
following have been appointed members of the advisory board: 
Edward A. Bond, Thomas W. Symons, Elmer L. Corthell, Wm. A 
Brackenridge and Alfred B. Frye. 

Power canal along line of Erie canal. In a discussion before 
the American Society of Civil Engineers several years ago, 
Edward P. North of New York City proposed a power canal 


along the line of the Erie canal, and J. Y. McClintock of 


Rochester has also extensively advocated such a canal. 

Mr McClintock proposes that deep waterways be constructed 
along this line of sufficient dimensions to carry water enough to 
develop 800,000 horsepower. This water would be taken from 
Niagara river and the power developed at Lockport, Gasport, 
Middleport, Medina, Albion, Holley, Brockport, Spencerport, 
Rochester, Pittsford, Macedon, Palmyra, Newark, Lyons and at 


points on the Seneca river, as well as at other points where inter-. 


secting streams furnish convenient points for developing power. 
There is no objection to such a project and possibly it may be 
ultimately carried out, although at present there is no probability 


because the streams of New York will furnish several hundred 
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thousand horsepower at less cost per unit than can be furnished 
by this power canal. 

Mr John Patten, in a paper read before the National Irrigation 
Congress held at Ogden, Utah, in 1902 proposed a canal along this 
line which very much exceeds in size that proposed by either Mr 
North or Mr McClintock. The name of the canal proposed by Mr 
Patten is to be “The Great Eastern Canal.” The water supply will 
be taken from Niagara river at Tonawanda and conveyed through 
a canal to Rochester, where a dam 54 feet high across the Genesee 
river will continue it to the hills south of Rochester, effecting a 
natural embankment. The Great Eastern canal will continue in 
an easterly direction near the line of the Erie canal and the 
Seneca river to Syracuse, passing through the edge of Syracuse 
and continuing on to the Mohawk valley near Utica. After en- 
tering the Mohawk valley, the canal con#inues along the river 
as far as Schenectady, at which point there,will be a dam across 
the Mohawk diverting the waters-southeast along the slope of 
the Catskill mountains to the valleys of Esopus and Rondout 
creeks, where there is to be a large dam intercepting the flow of 
these creeks. This dam is high enough to flood the Wallkill val- 
ley, so that the course of the canal is up the Wallkill river into 


New Jersey, where it empties into Walnut valley and from 


thence into the Delaware as far as Easton, forming a natural 
waterway from Kingston to Easton over a hundred miles in 
length. 

After damming the Delaware at Easton the course of the canal 
will continue up the Lehigh river, and southerly to within about 
five miles of Reading, where a dam across the Schuylkill river 
continues the water in the depression of the valley southerly. The 
canal is to be continued south from this point, embracing the 
Susquehanna, Potomac and James rivers. The plan calls for _ 
submerging Ellentown, Bethlehem and a few other towns, which 
Mr Patten states will make it a very expensive project. ; 

There will be waterways from New York, Washington, Balti- 
more, Richmond, Philadelphia, Trenton and other cities extending 
to the canal. New York has exceptional advantages, inasmuch 
as fully 500 feet fall is obtained, with a natural outlet to the 
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Hudson. Power-houses along the banks of the Hudson will fur- 
nish New York, Brooklyn, Hoboken, Jersey City, Passaic, Pat- 
erson, Newark, Elizabethtown, the Oranges and other cities within 
a radius of fifty to one hundred miles with electricity, heat, power 
for manufacturing, etc. 

The construction of the Great Eastern waterpower canal is 
estimated to develop 15,000,000 twenty-four-hour horsepower or 
30,000,000 twelve-hour horsepower, the value of which, the 
author states, would be when fully utilized $750,000,000 per year. 
If only one-half the power is utilized, the saving to the country 
in one hundred years would amount, according to the author, to 
more than the value of all the property in the United States. 
The construction involves such items as embankments 1000 feet 
high and from ten to twenty miles in length. The estimated 
cost is not given, but can hardly be less than $15,000,000,000 or 
$20,000,000,000, or about as much as the present total value of 
property in the United States. The writer concludes, therefore, 
that this scheme, while involving magnificent possibilities, is not 
likely to be carried out at once. 


PRIVATE COMPANIES ORGANIZED TO BUILD CANALS 


In order to show how far the people of the State of New York 
became possessed with the idea that canal navigation was 
essential to their commercial prosperity, the following list of 
private companies which had been organized before 1860, for 
constructing canals and extending navigation in the State, is 
herewith included. The last of these was the Allegheny River 
Slack Water Navigation Company, organized in April, 1857, to 
improve Allegheny river below Olean. 


Gazetteer of the State of New York, by J. H. French. 
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LOSS OF WATER FROM ARTIFICIAL CHANNELS 


In order to provide ample water supplies, the large amount 
of canal construction in New York State has necessitated the 
collection of considerable information as to the various sources 
of loss of water to which artificial channels are subject. 

The original Erie canal was constructed with the water sur- 
face 40 feet wide, the bottom width 28 feet, and the depth 4 feet. 
In 1824 measurements of the loss from filtration and evaporation 
were made by John B. Jervis on the eastern division and by 
David S. Bates on the western division. Mr Jervis states that 
his measurements were made in the original Erie canal, between 
the first locks below the village of Amsterdam and the aqueduct 
below Schenectady, a distance of 18 miles. This section was con- 
structed mainly through an alluvial soil, containing a large por- 
tion of vegetable matter. In some place& this soil was very 
leaky, owing probably to the decay of roots, although the greater 
portion retained water very well. There was a considerable 
quantity of gravel and slaty soils. He states that the quantity 
of water lost in this 18-mile section was very uniform, and 
averaged 2.10 cubic feet per second per mile." 

Mr Bates states that his measurements in 1824 showed that a 
mile of new canal, such as the Erie canal then was between 
Brockport and Ninemile creek, would require 1.7 cubic feet of 
water per second per mile in order to supply the losses from 
filtration, leakage and evaporation.” The following are some of 
the details of Mr Bates’s measurements in 1824: 

On 79 miles of the canal and feeder, comprising 20 miles of 
canal from Rochester to Brockport, 57 miles from Rochester to 
Cayuga, and 2 miles of feeder, the supply was 133 cubic feet per 
second, or 1.69 cubic feet per second per mile. The months 
are not stated, although it may be inferred that these observa-_ 
tions are averages of the navigation season. 


Mr Bates further states that in August, 1824, he found a total _ 


use for the 20 miles from Rochester to Brockport of 35 cubic 


1Report of John B. Jervis to the Canal Commissioners, on the Chenango 
canal. An. Rept Canal Com. (1834). Ass. Doc. No. 55, p. 54. 
*Report of David 8. Bates to the Canal Commissioners, on the Chenango 


canal (1830). Ass. Doc. No. 47, p. 31. 
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feet per second, equal to 1.75 cubic feet per second per mile. 
This section of the original Erie canal was considered to be en- 
tirely free from leakage at the structures, and the measured 
losses are therefore taken as those due only to percolation, ab- 
sorption and evaporation.! 

In August, 1839, Henry Tracy and 8. Taleott, acting under in- 
structions from W. H. Talcott, Resident Engineer of the Fourth 
Division of the Genesee valley canal, made a series of observa- 
tions along the line of Chenango canal, with a view of determin- 
ing the evaporation, filtration and leakage at the mechanical 
structures, and whatever else might be useful in the designing 
of the water supply of the summit level of the Genesee valley 
canal. 

For the purposes of the measurements they selected a portion 
of the canal extending from the north end of the summit level 
to Erie canal, 22 miles in length, on which the total supply on 
August 31 was found to be 39 cubic feet per second. The leak- 
age and waste at aqueducts, waste-weirs, and at lock No. 1 at the 
northern end were found to be 15 cubic feet per second, thus 
leaving the evaporation and filtration on 22 miles at 24 cubic 
feet per second, equivalent to 1.09 cubic feet per second per mile. 
It may be observed, however, that a measurement made at the 
end of August would probably not show a maximum of either 
evaporation or absorption by vegetation. Estimating these ele- 
ments at the maximum, we may assume from 1.33 to 1.67 cubic 
feet per second per mile as a more reliable quantity than the 
1.09 cubic feet per second per mile here actually observed. 

Messrs Tracy and Talcott also measured the leakage and 


’ waste at the various mechanical structures, ete. which were as 


follows: Leakage at structures, 3.67 cubic feet per second; waste 


at waste-weirs, 3.40 cubic feet per second; leakage at lock No. 1, 


at the north end of the section, 7.98 cubic feet per second. This 
amount, Mr Talcott remarks, was so much greater than at any 


*See report of F. C. Mills in relation to the Genesee Valley canal (1840). 2 
Ass. Doc. No. 26, p. 26. See also report of W. H. Talcott in the same docu- 


ment. These two reports contain a summary of all that had been done 
in the way of measurements of the various losses now under discussion up 
to that time, as well as a number of references to foreign data. 


bo 
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other lock on the canal as to induce the belief that the gates were 
not properly closed at the time of measurement. At lock No. 69 
on the same canal, the leakage was 6.37 cubic feet per second 
from an 8-foot lift. 

Mr Talcott’s report is very able, and presents forcibly all the 
data at hand at that time. It may be said that the data which 
he gave fixed the following quantities as fairly covering the 
various losses to which artificial waterways of the dimensions of 
the original canals of this State are subject. 

1) Loss by filtration, absorption and evaporation, 1.67 cubic 
feet per second per mile. With retentive soils this could be re- 
duced to from 1.00 to 1.20 cubic feet per second per mile. Mr Tal- 
cott fixed on 1.10 cubic feet per second per mile for the Genesee 
valley canal, which was largely built through heavy soils, but 
this was subsequently found too small. | 

2) Leakage at mechanical structures; forytocks of 11 feet lift, 
8.33 cubic feet per second; for leakage and waste at each waste- 
weir, 0.50 cubic foot per second; for a wooden-trunk aqueduct, 
an amount depending on the length of the structure, but as an 
average, 0.058 of a cubic foot per second for each linear foot of 
trunk may be taken. 

In response to a resolution of the Canal Commissioners of 
April 12, 1841, O. W. Childs, then Chief Engineer of the Erie 
canal, prepared a report on the water supply of the western 
division with reference to the enlargement then in progress.? 
In this paper Mr Childs gives the results of measurements made 
by himself in 1841 of losses from filtration, absorption, evapora- 
tion, and leakage on the original Erie canal between Wayneport, 
in Wayne county, and Pit lock, which corresponded to lock 53, 
near Clyde, of the present canal. He also gave the result of 
measurements made by Alfred Barrett between Pittsford and 

1The quantities here given apply to canals 40 feet by 28 and 4 feet deep, Z 
and with locks 90 feet in length and 15 feet in width and 8 to 10 feet lift. 

2See Supply of Water Required for the Canal Between Lockport and the 


Seneca River, by O. W. Childs: An. Rept Canal Com. (1848). Ass. Doe. : 
~ No. 16, p. 141-175. “i 
a 


pagers 
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Mr Child’s measurements were for a section of the canal 
36.02 miles in length. On the Palmyra level, for a distance of 
8.34 miles, where the soil is open and porous, the measurements 
showed a loss of 1.81 cubic feet per second per mile. On the 
Clyde level with a more retentive soil the losses from filtration, 
absorption, and evaporation were, for a distance of 27.68 miles, 
culy 0.59 cubic foot per second per mile. The entire loss, includ- 
ing leakage, was, for the whole distance, 1.40 cubic feet per 
second per mile. These measurements were made for a term of 
thirty-three days, from July 30 to August 31, inclusive. Meas- 
urements were also made in June, early in July, and in the fol- 
lowing October, from which the conclusion was derived that 
demands were greater and the supply less for the time during 
which the foregoing observations were taken than during any 
other portion of the season. 

Mr Barrett’s measurements were made at various points on the 
original canal between Pittsford and Lockport, and repeated each 
day from July 17 to September 30, inclusive. They showed an 
average loss for the whole period of 1.22 cubic feet per second 
per mile. Assuming the same ratio of loss between Pittsford 
and Wayneport, there resulted, for the entire distance of 122 
miles from. Lockport to Pit lock, an average loss of 1.12 cubic 
feet per second per mile. Mr Childs states that an addition to 
the foregoing quantity should be made as an allowance for 
springs and several small streams entering the canal which 
could not be measured. Making such additions he concludes 
that 1.42 cubic feet per second per mile should be taken as the 
total quantity consumed on the 122 miles of canal under con- 
sideration, which is equivalent to a total of 173 cubic feet per 
second. It is stated in the original reports that the supply of 
water was ample for all the purposes of navigation during these 
measurements. ; 

Comparing Mr Childs’s measurements of 1841 with those made 
by Messrs Jervis and Bates in 1824, one point of great practical 
utility is strongly brought out, namely, as to the excess of loss 
of water in new canals over those some time in use; thus Mr Bates 
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found in 1824, on the same reach of canal as was measured by 
Mr Childs in 1841, a total loss of from 1.68 to 1.75 cubic feet per 
second per mile. It may be assumed that the springs and 
streams allowed for by Mr Childs were delivering into the canal 
in 1824 the same as in 1841, at least 0.17 to 0.25 cubic foot per 
second per mile. We have, then, as the total supply in 1824 
from 1.92 to 2.00 cubic feet per second per mile. Adopting the 
latter figure as a maximum to compare with Mr Childs’s figure 
of 1.42 cubic feet per second per mile, as found in 1841, the con- 
clusion is reached that the decrease in the loss by filtration—due 
presumably to the gradual silting up of the bottom—is some- 
thing like 0.58 cubic foot per second per mile. 

This conclusion could be applied to the conditions of the Erie 
canal improvement of 1895 in which it was proposed to excavate 
one foot from the bottom of many of the levels. The effect of this 
would be to remove the silt accumulations of many years, thus 
placing the bottom of the canal, as regards Dorousness and conse- 
quent percolation and filtration loss, in the Same condition as 
when first constructed. This consideration alone indicated the 
necessity of making the water supply of the enlarged canal 
liberal in order to answer the demands of the first few years 
while the bottom was again attaining a fixed condition. 

The experience of over eighty years in the operation of the 
New York State canals has thoroughly shown the futility of any 
attempt at excessive economy in water supply. In the absence 
of systematic information as to yield of streams, the general 
tendency has been to overrate the summer flow, with the result of 
shortage frequently at points where the supply was believed to be 


ample. The chief sources of such shortage may be enumerated 


as follows: oF ae 

1) The great variation in the yield, of catchment areas from 
year to year, by reason of differences in the rainfall, humidity, 
and temperature. 

2) The cutting off of forests, which has increased somewhat 
the spring-flood flows and decreased the summer flow. 

3) The systematic drainage of large areas, which has also 
tended to increase the flood flows and decrease the summer flows. 
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4) The growth of aquatic plants on long levels and the forma- 
tion of sand bars in the canal, which have tended to decrease the 
amount passing. 

Among minor sources of loss, evaporation and absorption by 
growing plants may be mentioned, both of which vary somewhat 
in different years, although neither can be considered a serious 
source of loss. 

A study of all the measurements in detail shows that in an 
artificial channel of the dimensions of the original Erie canal, 
there should be provided at least 1.33 to 1.67 cubic feet per 
second per mile, exclusive of water for filling and for lockages. 

Using the data of the measurements of 1841, Mr Childs arrived 
at the water supply of the enlarged canal of that day in the fol- 
lowing manner: It was assumed that the loss by filtration 
through the bottom and sides of the canal would be as the square 
root of the pressure or depth of the water, and as the area of the 
surface pressed. Proceeding on this assumption, he computed 
the quantity required to supply the losses from filtration, leakage, 
and evaporation (in the enlarged canal, 1840 to 1860), at 3.17 
cubic feet per second per mile. This figure was subsequently 
substantially adopted for the entire enlarged canal, and, with the 
exception of a few special cases is still in use. 

Adding the amount required for lockages at lock 53, Mr Childs 
placed the entire supply for the western division, from Lockport 
to the east end, at 8.48 cubic feet per second per mile, or at a 
total of 424 cubie feet per second for 122 miles of canal. 

The canal enlargement of 1895 contemplated an increase in 
depth from 7 to 9 feet. Taking into account the results of the 
measurements on the original Erie canal, as well as those made 


by Mr Childs on the enlarged canal of 1840 to 1860, it has been — 


concluded that the proper figure for water supply on the western. 
division, to which the studies thus far specially refer, should be 
taken at from 4.17 to 4.50 cubic feet per second per mile.t 


OOO hs 8 FE oS etl wh eS ee ee 
1The foregoing statements in regard to measurements of water supply of 


Torie canal are abstracted from Report on the Water Supply of the Western 
Division of the Erie Canal, by the writer, and are to be found in Appenidx I 
to the An. Rept of the State Engineer and Sores for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1896. 
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The consumption of water from a navigable canal may be taken 
to include the following items: 

1) For filling the prism, in case it is emptied for any reason. 

2) Quantity required for lockages. 

3) The supply for replacing water lost by evaporation. This 
head may be also taken to include the toss by percolation and 
absorption by subsoil and aquatic plants. 

4) Loss by leakage as at aqueducts, culverts, lock gates, 
valves, ete. 

5) Loss by wastage at spillways. 

6) Water required for power to operate lock gates and for 
flushing out boats, barges and timber rafts, as well as for power 
to operate electric lights at the locks during the nights. 

7) Quantity required for industrial and agricultural use. 

8) Losses by evaporation, percolation,gete. along the feeder. 
This latter quantity, if the feeder is of considerable length, may 
be large and can not be safely neglected ‘in an estimate as to 
water supply. 

There is no specific rule for determining water supplies for. 
canals. One chief source of loss is percolation, the determination 
of which, in any particular case, is a matter of judgment, based 
on experience. In any caSe we may assume much less loss with 
good construction than with poor. The safest way to proceed is to 
apply information derived from well attested experiments. 

Table No. 96 gives measurements and estimates of loss of 
water from canals in New York State by evaporation, percola- 
tion, waste, ete. Many of these measurements have been re- 
ferred to in the preceding. 

In connection with the barge canal work, a number of gagings 
were made at various points along the Erie canal, as at Lock- 
port, Boonville, Glens Falls and Rochester. Current meter and 
rod observations were also made at Cornell University. It is 
stated in the barge canal report: 

Much time was spent in attempting to find a number of fair 
comparisons in the results of the canal gagings made last sum- 


mer (1900), but unfortunately the geological and topographical 
conditions of the levels, or sections, were not sufficiently similar 


to justify the acceptance of any expressions deduced therefrom. 
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SELLING PRICE OF WATERPOWER 
The original places in New York State at which hydraulic 
developments have been made for the purpose of selling power 
are Oswego, Cohoes, Lockport and Niagara Falls. At Oswego 
the power on the east side of the river is owned by the Oswego 
Canal Company, the development being by a canal 4000 feet long, 
with an average surface width of 60 feet and a depth of 6 feet. 
The water from this canal is dropped into the Oswego river at 
the level of Lake Ontario. The working head is from 18 to 20 
feet, although with high water in the canal and low water in 
Lake Ontario, the working head becomes somewhat greater. 
The State controls the first right to the flow of the Oswego 
river in order to maintain slack-water navigation in the pool 
above the dam at the head of the Oswego Canal Company’s race- 
way; all water not needed for canal purposes being equally S 
divided between the Oswego Canal Company’s race on the east | 
side and the Varick canal on the west side. The Oswego Canal 
Company gives a 999-year lease of water, but without land for 
location of buildings. A water right on this canal is called a 
run, meaning, probably, the amount of water required to drive 
a run of stone, a run of water being taken at 11.75 cubic feet 
per second which, under the ordinary working head of 20 feet, 
will, at 75 per cent efficiency, produce 20 horsepower. There are 
assumed to be 82 first-class runs, the rental for which is $350 
a year for each run. At this price the cost of a horse- 
power a year, with 75 per cent efficiency, becomes $17.48, 
or the cost of a gross horsepower a year becomes $138.11. 
There are also 32 second-class runs, of which the rental 
varies from $250 to $300 a year for each run. Further, there are 
surplus runs which are rented at a little over one-half of the 
rental charged for first-class runs. In case of a shortage of 
water the surplus runs are shut down successively, beginning 
with the most recent leases; after this the second-class runs 
share equally with one another in reduction; and finally, in case 
of extreme shortage, the first-class runs are similarly cut down. f 
The Varick canal on the west side of the river controls one- — 
half of all the water not needed for navigation purposes, the | 
same as the Oswego Canal Company’s canal on the east side. In 
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order that the water may be divided equally between these two 
canals both have the same aggregate waterway at the head 
gates, and by gages on both sides, which are examined whenever 
necessary, it can be seen whether one canal is drawn below the 
other, and the gates changed accordingly. On this canal there 
are recognized 50 first-class runs, 17 second-class, and an un- 
limited number of third-class. For first-class runs the rental is 
from $250 to $300 per annum; for second and third class it ranges 
from $125 to $150. By a decree of the Supreme Court, dated 
August 21, 1875, a run of water on the Varick canal ranges 
between 28 cubic feet per second, under a head of 12 feet, and 
25 cubic feet per second, under a head of 18 feet. The actual 
working head is, however, ordinarily only about 10 feet, so that 
on the foregoing basis a run of water may be taken as 33.3 cubic 
feet per second. At the price of first-class runs of from $250 to 
$300, and with 75 per cent efficiency, the cost’ per horsepower per 
annum varies from $8.80 to $10.56, a run on the Varick canal 
being equal to 33.3 cubic feet per second on 10 feet head, an 
amount of water which yields 37.9 horsepower under that head. 

As to the difference in cost of water on these two canals at 
Oswego, it may be pointed out that the Oswego Canal Company’s 
race has a substantial advantage over the Varick race, in that it 
extends to the harbor, enabling vessels to come directly along- 
side of the mills. Moreover, the division of water rights is such 
that a first-class run of water can always pe depended on along 
the Oswego Canal Company’s race, but can not on Varick canal. 

At Cohoes we have the great power development built up by 
the Cohoes Company, which has, by careful management of the 
waterpower, built up at this place a fine manufacturing city of 
24,000 inhabitants. as 

The Cohoes Company not only owns all of the hydraulic canals, 
but also the land adjoining the canals. It gives to manufac- 
turers a perpetual lease of land and water, the entire property 
leased remaining subject to a rental of $200 per year per mill ~ 
power. On this basis the land is regarded as donated and the 
rental applies only to the waterpower. Formerly, the standard 


1Hor additional detail of the water power at Oswego, see Report of Water 
Power of the United States, Tenth Census, Vol. I, p. 24-27. 
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for measuring water was 100 square inches, to be measured 
through an aperture in thin plate 50 inches wide, 2 inches deep, 
and under.a head of 8 feet from the surface of the water to the 
center of the aperture; but in 1859 a series of measurements 
were carefully made tinder the direction of the late James B. 
Francis, using an old canal lock as a measuring chamber. These 
measurements showed that the old standard corresponded to 
about 5.9 cubic feet of water per second. As a result 6.0 cubic 
feet of water per second, under 20 feet head, was taken as a new 
standard constituting a mill power. On this basis a mill power 
is equivalent to 18.63 gross horsepower, which, at $200 per mill 
power per annum, costs $14.67 per gross horsepower per annum. 
At 75 per cent efficiency the annual rental for water per net 
horsepower becomes $19.57. In regard to just what is paid for 
by the annual rental, both at Oswego and Cohoes, it may be 
remarked that the foregoing prices are for water in the raceway, 
the company maintaining the dams, headworks, and main race- 
ways, the lessee taking the water at the face of the raceway and 
maintaining his own head gates, flumes, bulkheads, wheels, and 
any other appliances necessary for Die the water in the 
production of power. 
-The waterpower at Lockport, owned by the Lockport Hy- 
draulic Company, is formed by the drop of the surplus water of 
the Erie canal through a distance of 58 feet. A run of water at 
Lockport does not appear to be very well defined, but the rental 
; charge ranges from $12.50 to $16.67 per effective horsepower. 
_ So far as known to the writer, just what constitutes an effective 
horsepower has not been: defined... - . 
At Niagara Falls ae. rental price ‘of undeveloped. hy 
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A small amount of power has also been sold at different times 
at Rochester, but since the power at this place is nearly all held 
by manufacturers who use it at first hand, nothing like a uniform 
price has been made at Rochester. Generally, power rented has 
been in small quantities and in connection with floor space, the 
rental price being really for floor space with small power fur- 
nished. Reckoning on this basis, small powers have frequently 
been rented at Rochester at as high a price as $100 per horse- 
power per year, this being for power on the shaft, all expenses 
of maintaining wheels, te BES shafts, etc., being borne by 
the owner. 

The electric companies at Rochester furnish electric power. in 
small blocks at 3 cents per electric horsepower per hour, which, 
on the basis of ten hours a day and three hundred and ten days 
a year, becomes $93 per electric nace.” per annum. . 


FUTURE USE oF Wh ee in EW YORK 


In the foregoing pages we have seen that the Erie canal was a 
development from the necessities of commerce, not only for the 
State of New York, but, as a means of connecting the Atlantic 
ocean with the waters of the Great Lakes, for accelerating the 
industrial development of the northwestern States. However, 
in the nineteenth century events move rapidly, and what was true 
of the Erie canal thirty to fifty years ago is not necessarily true 
today. Railway systems have now developed to such. comple 
ness as to compete successfully with water eae era by a 
channel of the size of the Erie canal. 

- During the period covered by the rise and declin duets Erie 
canal as the important factor in through transportation between 


t east and a large portion of the west the economic cee . 
po rtion 0 of New York have re ene Che Pap 
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from the hands of the eastern farmer, a loss which can only be 
regained by the development to the fullest extent of the manufac- 
turing industries of New York, thus making a home market for 
farm products that can not be transported a long distance, such 
as garden truck and small fruits. The people of the State of New 
York can purchase the western breadstuffs as cheaply as they 
can be produced at home, and this condition is likely to continue 
indefinitely. 

The long supremacy of the navigation interests has led to the 
incorporation in the law, jurisprudence, and public policy of this 
State of certain rules of action as to the right to use the water 
of inland streams, which have tended to discourage the full devel- 
opment of manufacturing interests which now appears desirable, 
although the writer views with satisfaction the rapid change of 
public sentiment now taking place on these questions. That 
manufacturing industries by waterpower are rapidly increasing 
in the State is made sufficiently clear by the following statistics: 

According to the United States censuses of 1870 and 1880 the 
total developed waterpower of the State of New York was, in 
1870, 208,256 horsepower; in 1880, 219,348 horsepower; increase 
in the ten years, 11,092 horsepower. The increase in ten years of 
11,092 horsepower is equivalent to an increase of 5.4 per cent. 
The United States census of 1890 did not include any statistics of 
waterpower, and it is impossible therefore to state definitely the 
horsepower in that year; according to the returns of the Twelfth 
Census (1900) there was over 368,000 horsepower in the State 
of New York! The manufacture of mechanical wood pulp alone 
consumes nearly 125,000 gross horsepower. These figures, while 
very suggestive as to the future, are nevertheless rendered more 
pertinent by considering that with full development of the water- 
storage possibilities of the State, as well as. the possibilities of 
power development on the Niagara and St Lawrence rivers, we 
may hope ultimately to reach a waterpower development in 
New York something like the following: 


Gross horse- 


power 
Streams tributary to Lake Erie. ...... 2.55552. wsaees 3,000 
Niagara river (in New York State) ................4. 350,000 
Genesee river and tributaries................ eco We 65,000 


1See statements on p. 570. 
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Gross horse- 
power 


Oswego river and tributaries..............e eee eeeeee 40,000 
ElaGkK Tver BNA -LMIDULALICS easter eh te PS eave ee a 120,000 
Other tributaries of Lake Ontari0............-eeee- 10,000 
tr La WHEN CO. FIVER 5 ctiolacicin eeu gs Meee ee STs aT 400,000 


Oswegatchie, Grasse, Raquette, St Regis, Salmon, 
Chateaugay, and other streams tributary to the 


its a WCNC lata Ave es ARENT sehen BS viele He 150,000 
Saranac, Ausable, Lake George outlet, and other a 
streams tributary to Lake Champlain.............. 40,000 
Hudson river and tributaries, not including Mohawk 
BEREE caries. o's. binle we 6 the lard @ Wie wi ecuie muon wut elvi, e ere ie waste Gas 210,000 
Mohawk river and tributaries...........cecceevesees 60,000 
Streams tributary to Allegheny river...... riper ROE 5,000 
Streams tributary to Susquehanna river. .f.«........ 25,000 
Streams tributary to Delaware river....... sje... +--: 30,000 
Waterpower of Erie canal.......««ss........ tte eee 10,000 
MIRAE Sy ie ice 8s a ww bee wep eae etl te oe Wale es 1,518,000 


OBSTRUCTIVE EFFECT OF FRAZIL OR ANCHOR ICE 


A very serious difficulty in operating waterpowers on many of 
the more rapid streams of this State is that caused by the forma- 
tion and agglomeration of frazil and anchor ice, and probably 
there is no subject in connection with waterpower development 
which presents so many difficulties as this. So far as can be 
learned, nothing has been done in the State in the way of studying 
these phenomena, although the waterpowers on many New York 
streams are reported as subject to interruption nearly every year 
on account of the formation of frazil and anchor ice. The way 
to find a remedy is first to ascertain all that can be learned in| 
regard to the difficulty to be overcome. From this point of view 
it is deemed proper to include herein a short account of studies _ 
of frazil and anchor ice made in the neighboring Dominion of 

Canada. 
Under the direction of John Kennedy, Chief Engineer of the 
' Harbor Commissioners’ works at Montreal, very extensive studies 
of the formation of frazil and anchor ice have been made. The | 


> 
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terms “frazil” and “anchor ice” have been used synonymously, 
and are apparently often understood as the French and English 
words for the same thing, but the following from the report of 
the Montreal Flood Commission of 1890 will serve to define the 
difference. According to this report, frazil is formed over the 
whole unfrozen surface wherever there is sufficient current or 
wind agitation to prevent the formation of border ice; whereas 
the term anchor ice includes only such ice as is found attached 
to the bottom. Frazil is frequently misused by being made to 
include ice formed on the bottom, as well as throughout the mass 
and on the surface of a river, although properly it should be only 
applied to floating ice. The common theory has been that anchor 
ice first forms on the bottom, subsequently rising. The Montreal 
studies, however, show that this is hardly true. At times the 
whole mass of water from surface to bottom is filled with fine 
needles which actually form throughout the water mass itself. 
As to the remedy, the studies are hardly complete enough to 
indicate the best course to pursue. As practical hints, it may be 
stated that in locating dams on streams specially subject to this 
difficulty. they should be placed with reference to as long a 
stretch of backwater and as great depth as possible, all the 
studies thus far made tending to show that the formation is most 
extensive in shallow, rapid-flowing water. Usually, trouble from 
frazil and anchor ice extends through a period of a day or two; 
and at very important plants, where even a short interruption 
would be a serious matter, arrangements may be made for using | 


_ steam at the headworks for keeping the racks open. This plan a 
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MUNICIPAL WATER SUPPLIES IN WESTERN NEW YORK’ 


In 1894, in a paper read before the Buffalo Academy of Medi- 
cine on The Application of Intermittent Filtration to Domestic 
Filters, the writer stated that a number of years before he had 
had occasion to examine somewhat in detail every possible source 
from which either a temporary or permanent supply of potable 
water could be drawn for the city of Rochester. In the course 
of the study something like eighteen distinct sources were ex- 
amined, with the result of showing that, taking into account every- 
thing, the choice was really narrowed to Hemlock lake, the source 
formerly selected, but which, while admittedly of unexceptionable 
quality, was still, in the opinion of many citizens, hardly avail- 
able as an additional supply by reason of the great distance 
(thirty miles) which the water must be transported. 

The result of a fairly exhaustive examination was to show, 
however, that taking into account quality a& well as cost of ob- 
taining a given quantity, it followed that Hemlock lake, even 
though thirty miles distant, was by far the preferable source of 
supply for the city of Rochester. 

Western New York, looked at casually, would be considered a 
well-watered region, and since making the examination in ques- 


- tion it has always seemed an exceedingly interesting fact that 


the repeated selection of Hemlock lake as a natural source of a 
potable water supply for the city of Rochester, by all the engi- 
neers who have examined the matter in detail since about 1860, 
when it was first proposed, down to the present, should show 
clearly that potable water of high quality and in large quantity 
is in reality rather a scarce commodity in western New York. 
Since that time employment upon water supplies in different 
parts of western New York has still further shown how exceed- 
ingly scarce potable water is in this part of the State. Pure 
water is a scarce commodity here, and the study must be very 


broad in order to select the most available and least expensive 


supply of proper quality for a town. 


Partly condensed from Report of Executive Board of Rochester for 1890. 


\ 
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On account of similarity of conditions the facts gained in the 
Rochester study are of general interest to the towns of western 
New York, and accordingly a brief account of the studies made 
in 1890 is herewith given. 


Domestic Water Supply of Rochester 


The object of the investigation was to determine the cheapest 
source from which a proper temporary supply of water for the 
city of Rochester could be obtained. A number of sources within 
short distances were examined, but it was found that in every 
instance where the quality was satisfactory the quantity was not. 
On the other hand, where the requisite quantity was available, 
the contamination was such as to necessitate filtration. The 
deficiency in the supply was estimated at 1,500,000 gallons per 
day, and since Rochester was growing rapidly, the shortage was 
likely to amount to 2,000,000 gallons per day before a new con- 
duit could be constructed. We will first refer to Hemlock lake, 
the main source of supply for Rochester. 

Hemlock lake. In 1872 Hemlock lake was decided upon as the 
water supply of the city of Rochester. This lake lies at an ele 
vation of 886 feet above the Erie canal aqueduct at Rochester, 
and a gravity conduit was therefore constructed capable of carry- 
ing 7,000,000 gallons per day, although in 1876, immediately after 
its completion, this conduit was reported as carrying 9,300,000 
gallons per day. No systematic tests had been made until 1890, 
when it was found to be carrying only 6,700,000 gallons per day. 
In the meantime, the city had developed from a population of 
89,000 in 1880 to 134,000 in 1890, and the natural increase in the 
use of water had exhausted the available supply. At least two 
years was required to construct a new conduit and accordingly 
it became necessary that a temporary supply of some sort be pro- 
vided to tide over the emergency. The investigation considered 
every possible source from which a supply could be obtained. 
Mount Hope reservoir is about two miles south of the center of 
the city and Rush reservoir ten miles south. Just south of Mount 
Hope reservoir there is a deep, broad valley several miles wide, 
while south of Rush reservoir is the valley of Honeoye creek. | 
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Table No. 97 comprises the averages of the regular weekly sani- 
tary analyses, as made for the Health Department of Rochester by 
Fred R. Hilinger : 


TABLE No. 97.—ANALYSES OF HEMLOCK LAKE WATER FoR 1902 


(Parts per 100,000) 
) » oe n n n 
gs | 2, | 8 Se! 
gs $2 )ae/ § g A 3 $ 
ae So | 2S § Se aa he ga 
Month SS, | Be | a ge esc ae oaee e PI 
San | “pe | SB 5 q a 2 2 
Bee io So) oS eo )-8 be 
Ss e 3 — a 
Siege a ah e's Se ae sce 
| 
(1) 21/ea/4@)/ 6} oO] Mm] @!® 
GOGAT 2. os 1-35 <3 9.875] 6.875) 3.500) 0.0010} 0.0092) 0.2200 Trace None 
{ ADEUATY 5... 252% « 9.500) 5.875) 3.625} 0.0010} 0.0081, 0.2200 
: EEO esis sje. cis. > 2 9.500) 6.000, 3.500 
L0G [2g 9.125) 5.750) 3.375 
a SY oo8 Se cetera 9.125) 6.000) 3.125 
7 iif." Sees 9.875; 5.875) 4.000 
Lin) 4s See 10.666) 6.666) 4.000 
PARAS AS i eicca' cis cla <6 10.125 6.487) 3.687 
September ......... 9.750 6.250 3.500 
October ss. 2... 6s. 9.125} 5.375] 3.750] 
WNONGRIBOE ss:..-'-',- » 9.125) 6.125] 3.000 
December ........ 9.250) 5.875] 8.375 
2S Ee REE CARRE ee 
Average +1902) 9.586) 6.050) 3.536 
....1901| 9.883] 6.239} 3.594 


Hardness is not ordinarily determined because it does not vary ee 
x much, being nearly constant from year to year. The following by 
Mr pilings shows the small variation: ; 


en Boras Rares, parts per 100,000 oe 
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The following shows the more important results of the weekly 
biological examinations of Hemlock lake water which have taken 
place from 1896-1902, inclusive. These determinations have been 
made by Prof. Charles Wright Dodge, of the University of Roch- 
ester, using for the plant and animal organisms, exclusive of bac- 
teria, amount of amorphous matter, average number of moulds, 
etc. the Sedgwick-Rafter method! The determinations of bac- 
teria have been made by standard bacteriological methods. 


1896 | 1897 | 1898 } 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 


q) ®)®!)o®|o| || ® 


Average number of plant and animal 
organisms (exclusive of bacteria) per 
cubic centimeter of unfiltered water, 
i. e., water as it comes from the tap...| 135.95 | 83.26 | 62.82 74.94 | 56.88 | 88.07 | 141.69 

Average amount of amorphous matter, : 
i. €., iron rust from the pipes, earthy 
matter, etc., in standard units per 
cubic centimeter of unfiltered water..| 74.41 | 48.84 | 43.0 | 41.37 87.71 | 38.59 | 41.87 

Average number of bacteria per cubic 


centimeter of unfiltered water........ 334.0 | 101.0 | 94.0 51.0 52.2 | 103.75 | 102.70 
Average number of moulds per cubic 

centimeter of unfiltered water........ 3.8 | 10.6} 14.4 8.4 8.9 16.0 | 16.45 
Average number of genera of organisms 

per CXaMination.........cssceseesoveces 9.4 8.2 6.6 7.5 5.6 6.1 5.14 


‘The following eighteen sources were considered: Gates bored 
well; driven or bored wells in the bottom lands south of Mount 
Hope reservoir; Irondequoit creek and its tributaries; Red creek ; 

Little Black creek; springs and well at Coldwater; Snow 
springs; Hubbard springs; Black creek; Oatka creek; Caledonia 
springs; Mendon ponds; pond near Bushnell Basin; Ironde- 
quoit bay; Lake Ontario; Erie canal; Honeoye creek at Hast — 
Rush, and Genesee river. The following is a brief description 

of these several sources as mostly taken from the reports of the — 
Executive Board of Rochester. Las a 
well, ‘This well is situa 


. 
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such test, together with analyses of the water, was submitted to 
the Executive Board on June 1, 1890. From a sanitary point of 
view the water was considered good, although having a hardness 
of 21° and containing a slight amount of sulphureted hydrogen. 
The well was drilled about forty years ago for testing the exist- 
ence of oil in the locality, but on obtaining a large flow of water 
it was partially plugged up and abandoned, and only a small 
quantity of water had been allowed to escape from it for the 
whole time prior to May, 1890. Soundings indicated that the 
6.5-inch casing extended twenty feet below the surface of the 
ground, at which depth limestone rock was encountered, and at 
a depth of fifty-five feet stones or other obstructions were found. 
The actual depth of the boring is not definitely known, but ac- 
cording to the memory of persons interested in the venture, it 
was continued to a depth of from 140 to 16) : feet. : 
From the 25th to the 31st of May, 1890, 6,630,000 gallons were 
pumped from the well at an average rate éf about 947,140 gal- 
lons in 24 hours, while the natural flow from the unplugged hole 
before beginning the pumping was about 300,000 gallons in the 
same length of time. After the pumping test was ended the 
- natural flow continued as before. These results gave promise 
of obtaining a sufficiently large supply for temporary purposes 
at a comparatively small cost, specially if another well of equal 
capacity could be drilled in the same locality. With this object 
in view the well was leased for three years, and a pumping” en- 

: gine of a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons per day was purchased. 
Some doubt, however, was entertained with respect to the perma- 
nency of the flow from the well, chiefly because the month of May 
was very wet, 6 inches of rainfall having fallen in that month at 
Rochester. On the contrary, June, July and August, 1890,-were 

very dry, only 6.59 inches falling in the three months. Accord-_ 
ingly, before the arrival of the new engine, a second and longer 
test was made. 

"This second test was commenced August 18, 1890, aad continued — 

intermissions = September 10, 1890. At the he Begin- 
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the machinery was stopped, whereupon the water fell to a level 
of 6 feet below the top of the casing, and rose only 1.6 feet during 
the following seventeen hours, at the end of which time pumping 
was resumed. From August 26 to August 29 an average of 
714,780 gallons per 24 hours was pumped, with the result of re- 
ducing the water in the well to a level of 8.8 feet below the top 
of the casing. During the interval between 2.52 p. m. of August 
29 and 3.30 p. m. of September 2, the water-level gradually rose 
to a point 0.46 foot below the top of said casing. At the last 
named time the pump was again started and continued in full 
operation until 7 p. m. of September 10, discharging on the aver- 
age 653,000 gallons per 24 hours, and finally lowering the water 
level to 9.58 feet below the top of the casing. 

The result of the foregoing test was discouraging; and as the 
geologic characteristics of the region were unfavorable to the 
presumption that a sufficiently large and permanent supply of 
good water could be obtained from the underlying strata, even 
though a number of other experimental wells were sunk in the 
vicinity, and also because the owner of the premises refused to 
permit another well to be drilled on his land without much addi- 
tional compensation, it was deemed more prudent to examine 
other available sources before incurring the further large expense 


involved by the construction of the proposed pumping station 


and force main to the city. 


The following are the analyses of water from this well, as made 
by Prof. S. A. Lattimore. (1) was taken on May 9, 1890, before 
was taken on May 27, 1890, after three 


beginning any test; (2) ° 
oe epee and (3) was taken 


SS 
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(1) (2) (3) 


AMON LAS al DUMIN OL ow sees ie ees none none none 
BNGtAILOM Mae ea ws Cie Gis Swe es TeRN ears none none none 
ONG RGM cin coe Wet « Oss Sees teitons none none none 
PEAS NCES oe rareon eh che sea we ska r FA. 50 21.00 21.00 


The preceding analyses show that the quality of the water is, 
from a sanitary point of view, quite beyond reproach. Chemical, 
microscopical and bacteriological examinations have been made 
and all point to the same conclusion—that this water is safe for 
domestic use, although its hardness is higher than that of the Hem- 
lock lake water and it contains a small amount of sulphureted 
hydrogen, but too small to be detected when the samples arrived 
at the laboratory. ; 

Wells in low district south of Mount Hoge reservoir. An exami- 
nation of the shallow wells in the valley to the south of the Mount 
Hope range of hills showed thatthe water was not only very 
hard, but in many cases also tainted with sulphur. None of these 
wells has ever overflowed, nor has their yielding capacity been 
tested by pumping. From the geologic and topographic char- 
acteristics of the valley there was no hope that the required 
quantity of suitable water from a series of driven or bored wells 
therein could be secured. 

As a matter of interest it may be mentioned that after the 
eighteen sources had been thoroughly ‘investigated, a private 
company known as the Rochester Water Supply Company under- 
took to furnish an additional supply of 2,000,000 gallons per day 
from the wells situated in this low district south of the Mount Hope 
reservoir. They put down a considerable number of driven wells, 
but were unable to pump more than about 500,000 gallons per 
day. Efforts were made to increase this quantity by- boring more 
wells and providing pumps of larger capacity, but without avail— 
the subterranean supply was found to be limited to the amount 
aamed. The prediction, therefore, in the original report that 
there was no hope for a water supply from this point was abun- 
dantly verified. 

Trondequoit creek. This source may be reached at its nearest 
point to Mount Hope reservoir in a distance of five miles. The 


os 
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or 


point in question is near the mouth of the tributary, Allen’s 
creek, and the catchment area above the same is large enough to 
justify the assumption of a minimum flow of 2,000,000 gallons per 
day. The lift to Mount Hope reservoir, including friction head 
in a 16-inch force main, would be at least 300 feet. Filtration of 
the water would be required, and the total cost of the works on 
this plan may be placed at $100,000. 

Allen’s creek was the only available tributary to Irondequoit 
creek, and may be reached at a distance of two miles from Mount 
Hope reservoir. At this point, however, the minimum flow was 

_ probably much less than the desired quantity, so that storage 
works would have become necessary. The water was, moreover, 
liable to contamination from the sewage of the county buildings. 

Red creek. This stream rises in the southeastern part of Hen- 
rietta, and after flowing northwesterly, enters Genesee river a 
little over one and one-half miles southerly from Mount Hope 
reservoir. Its catchment area was too small to insure the re- 

_ quired daily volume in periods of drought, and its waters were 
often highly discolored by swamp drainage—in consequence of 
which it is named Red creek. 

Little Black creek. This stream rises near the middle of: the 
town of Ogden, and after a short southerly course flows through 
the southern parts of Ogden and Gates to Coldwater station and 

thence to Genesee river. Its mouth is about three and one-half 
miles southwest from Mount Hope reservoir, and the water in | 
the river is here about 127 feet below said reservoir. All of the la 
pee in the ee of Coldwater, as ge as are spring: 
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and that the New York Central & Hudson River Railway Com- 
pany was pumping regularly about 300,000 gallons per day from 
a single deep well at this point. In order to obtain authentic 
information, application was made to the railroad officials, from 
whom it was learned that said well was adjacent to the creek and 
had a depth of not more than ten feet; also that the bottom of 
the well did not reach the rocky strata below, and that the entire 
pumpage did not exceed 100,000 gallons per day; and during the 
summer months they had difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply 
for their engines, and that their well affected another well in the 
vicinity, which would indicate that the supply was limited. It 
was also stated that both the railroad officials and several brew- 
ing companies in Rochester had made a thorough study of the 
availability of this point as a source for obtaining a large supply 
of water, and the adverse reports of a number of experts led to 
the abandonment of.the enterprise. dt Was obvious, therefore, 
that little confidence could be placed in well or springs in this 
locality for municipal purposes. ; 

This view is likewise shared by an experienced well-driller who 
has sunk more than one hundred deep wells in the vicinity of 
Rochester, and who asserts that the yield of the Gates well is 
without precedent in this county. No guarantee can be given 
that a sufficient quantity of water will be found at any depth, 
or from any number of wells within such distance of each other 
as would admit of their being coupled together and controlled 
by a single pumping engine. It may be remarked that Coldwater 
is about 25 feet above the level of the Erie canal aqueduct in 
Rochester and about six miles west of the City Hall. 

The Snow springs. These springs are situated on the farm of 
John Snow, on both sides of the Buffalo road, and about seven 
miles west of the center of the city of Rochester. The surface 
of the ground in the locality is stated at 60 feet above the level 
of the canal aqueduct. It was thought that by properly developing 
all of these springs 4 combined flow of from 100,000 to 200,000 
gallons per day could be obtained during the dry season. The 
water was said to be of excellent quality and entirely free from 
- sulphur, but the quantity available was altogether too small to 
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justify the expense of its collection and delivery separately to the 
city. The following are analyses of the water from Snow springs 
as made by Professor Lattimore: 


(Parts per 100,000) 


(1) (2) 

Total Solidi. 5... 52 me crccevereseteriieie ss remaiedtouatene 26.5 26.0 
Loss. On: ignition. [5 /. 22 onc eee ores 10.0 10.0 
Mixed: . residue.s. 25 .2o cca cers ereeron ieee oeee 16.5 16.0 
Sodium -chloride,. ccst.cstoe c dieunsncreruemesonste wtees trace trace 
AMMONIA, /1 CCCs Mcete rece oie konpa Seep ee ee none none 
Ammonia, albtminoid.s «. ss <r a <a e ere none none 
Nitrates. s.iise otc net pee g os ne ete a eee none none 
NEED iOS 5 556i. tcd a otactin oS 6 aie oa ene eae none none 
Hardness: 2 nai Gk oasis Cems oe aoe 18.0 17.5 


The Hubbard springs. These springs are also situated on both 
sides of the Buffalo road in the village of North Chili, about 9.5 
miles distant from the center of Rochester. On July 8, 1890, their 
combined discharge was about 375,000 gallons per day, as de- 
termined by weir measurement. A portion of this flow, however, 
came from a spring which was slightly tainted with sulphur, be- 
ing similar in this respect to the water of Gates well. Whether 
the flow could be materially and permanently increased by exca- 
vating, boring or pumping operations, could not be foretold, but 
. it was considered improbable that it could be increased sufficiently 
to yield 1,500,000 gallons per day. The elevation of these springs 
is estimated at about 61 feet above the canal aqueduct, or about 
the same level as Snow springs, two and one half miles east. The 
discharge is into Black creek. 

It was suggested that the flow from the Hubbard and Snow 
springs should be united in a single conduit which would convey 
the water by gravity to a pumping station located at or near 
Coldwater, whence it would be forced into the city mains. The 
two series of springs are on different catchment areas, and it was 
probable that the expense of cutting through the intervening 
ridge would have been too great to render such a project feasible, 
even if there was a possibility of securing the requisite quantity. — 
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Black creek. This stream flows into the Genesee river on the 
west side at a point about four miles southwest of the Mount Hope 
reservoir. Its catchment area is so large that there could be no 
question as to the sufficiency of the stream to furnish the desired 
amount of water. The quality of the water is, however, very ob- 
jectionable, since it contains 73.4 grains of solid matter per gal- 
lon. The stream also flows through extensive swampy districts 

| so that filtering would be indispensable in order to fit the water 
for domestic use. The cost of the necessary filtering and pumping - 
plant, with force-main to the reservoir, would amount to at least 
$80,000. 

Oatka creek. The confluence of this stream with the Genesee 


—. 


river is about one mile east of Scottsville and a little more than 
nine miles in a direct line southwest of the Mount Hope reservoir. 
At Scottsville the entire dry weather flow is*diverted into the old 
Genesee valley canal, through which it flows fe the southern por- 
tion of Rochester, where it is carried in-a pipe under the river into 
the Erie canal feeder. During the season of navigation on Erie 
canal the State has the first claim upon the water, and it was con- 
; sidered doubtful whether permission to use any portion thereof 
could be obtained. Assuming, however, that such consent was ob- 
tained, it would not be advisable to use the water for drinking pur- 
poses ‘without filtration, as the creek receives considerable sewage 
from the villages of Warsaw and Leroy, besides the waste water of _ 
the salt works in the Wyoming valley and the surface drainage 
from Scottsville and a number of other small villages. 
‘The suggestion was also made to obtain the needed temporary 
ly from the old Genesee valley canal within = the city limits, 
being taken for granted that permission to do so could be se- 
dd from the canal authorities. If this had been ened. 
jection to the use of the water without filtration would — 
ye valid, a anita even become ae when it fre 


a 
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furnished by the old canal, the channel would have to be thoroughly 
cleared out for a distance of several miles and maintained in this 
condition. The cost of such an undertaking, in addition to the 
necessary expense of filtering the water, rendered this source 
undesirable. 

Caledonia springs. These springs are nineteen miles southwest 
of Rochester and have a flow of from 2,000,000 to 4, 000,000 gallons 
per day. A considerable length of the outlet is now used by the 
State Fish Commissioners for hatching purposes, so that if the 
water had been taken by the city, the intake would doubtless 
have had to be located below‘the hatching station. Such a loca- 
tion would have been undesirable unless the water were filtered. 
In regard to elevation, Mr Marsh stated that this water could be 
conveyed to the city in pipes, but, on account of the distance, not 
at a hight sufficient for distribution by gravity. A pumping sta- 
tion would therefore have been required in this case also and the 
expense of constructing the works was estimated at more than 
$200,000, exclusive of the filters. The permanent hardness of the 
Caledonia springs is stated at about 70 parts per 100,000. Their 
source is in the horizon of the gypsum. , 
Mendon ponds. These four ponds are situated in the north- 
western part of Mendon, and are the sources of the main branch 
of Irondequoit creek. The one which was considered best adapted 
- as a source for a temporary supply for Rochester ig called Deep 
d, and is about three and one half miles east of the Rush reser- 
voir and seven miles south of the Mount Hope reservoir, both dis- 
tances being measured in direct lines. Its surface is from 100 feet — 


to 110 eel the level of test former pera stenine hy 
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not appear to be fed copiously by springs. It was proposed by a 
private corporation in Rochester to supply this pond from Iron- 
dequoit creek and certain springs in the vicinity, thus treating it 
as a storage basin from which a large quantity of water could be 
pumped daily into the Mount Hope reservoir. It was, however, cer- 
tain that the expense of obtaining a temporary supply from this 
source would be large, a preliminary estimate of the cost of 
works capable of delivering 2,000,000 gallons per day, being about 
$180,000. This plan was therefore not adopted. 
Trondequoit bay. This body of water is 390 feet below the Mount 
Hope reservoir and the distance from said reservoir to the nearest 
point where an intake could be located in deep water, free from 
extensive growths of flags, etc. is about 6.25 miles. The unsani- 
_ tary condition of the water, resulting from the presence of a vast 
quantity of aquatic vegetation as well as the, discharge of sewage 
from populous districts on the east side of the city, rendered this 
: source undesirable. = Sia é 
Lake Ontario. By constructing a pumping station on the lake 
shore at a point about one mile west of the mouth of the Genesee 
river and a force main about eight miles long, water from Lake 
Ontario could have been temporarily delivered into the 16-inch 
distribution main at the intersection of Jay and Child streets, 
and thence throughout the northwestern portion of Rochester. 
The water would of course have had to be delivered at a pressure _ 
__ somewhat greater than that which is due to the elevation of the 
Mount Hope reservoir, so that the total lift, including friction, 
would have amounted to about 440 feet, the lake being 390 feet 
pelow said reservoir, Owing to the prevalence of westerly winds 
the intake would necessarily have been west of the river in order 
to avoid pumping the polluted water of the latter. During an 
easterly wind the operation of the pumps would be suspended 
» whole supply taken from the reservoirs, since the inth nae 
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the temporayy works for a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons per day 

was estimated at $150,000, which is somewhat less than the esti- 

mate made for the Bushnell’s basin project. For delivering an 

oo of 2,000,000 gallons per day, the operating expenses 
ce ould have amounted to $18,000 per year. 


The following analyses of Lake Ontario water were made in 


4 
1902-08. (1) was taken about one and one-half miles out from : 
Manitou Beach and the analysis made by Fred R. Hilinger; 
(2) was taken a few feet below the surface of water, about one 
mile west of the mouth of the Genesee river and about 2000 feet 
out; (3) was taken at the mouth of the Genesee river, 2000 feet 
out from the end of the pier. The chemist making the two latter 
analyses is unknown—they were furnished by the courtesy of J.W. 
Ledoux, of the Lake Ontario Water Company. 
(Parts per 100,000) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Total solid residue dried at 100° C. 12.93 * 14.15 15.10.53 
Fixed residue at low red heat..... 8.53 *. eegue eee 7 
Volatile at low red heat........... | ee ee 
Sodium chloride... fo 65... «sims ss 0.74 1.32 1.57 
Ammonia, free...........- ese OA GUL none none 
Ammonia, albuminoid........... 0.008 trace 0.006 
PUIGRALCS ovis «o's SOE ne trace trace 
Nitrites ..... cg techs shit Yang Sdsande none ctelsa teas RN none none 
Temporary hardness............. 9.42 sis h, cpirag am 
Permanent hardness............. 1.19 nine duly 2g aoe 
Total hardness. } c-:5. +s ava00i-10sBlun ta, tee ae 


Sulphate of lime........escece+ eae poe pare 
uM of aie Sa aa ote tee * i 


grt Mes oe i a 
Ae nad “es 4 
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source; and the further fact that the water is badly polluted 
with sewage from Buffalo, Lockport and a number of villages 
along the route to Rochester made it unfit for domestic use 
without filtration. It was also doubtful whether the canal 
authorities would permit any such abstraction of the water, but 
if the necessary consent were obtained the water could have been 
filtered and pumped directly into the large distributing main at 
Smith street at less expense than was entailed by any other 
plan for securing a temporary additional supply, which has yet 
been mentioned. The risk of failing to get water at times was 
considerable, although when this occurred a temporary draught 
could have been made upon the storage of the Rush reservoir. 

Honeoye creek. At the village of East Rush, this creek is about 
1.52 miles south of the Rush reservoir and”215 feet below the 
level of the same. Water therefrom woulg -require filtration 
before being fit for domestic use. The estimated cost of the 
necessary works, including $24,000 for the purchase of a filtering 
plant, was about $58,000, the water to be delivered into the Rush 
reservoir through a 12-inch main with a pumping engine of a 
capacity of 2,000,000 gallons per day. The principal objection 
to this plan was that the water was not delivered directly into 
the Mount Hope reservoir, where it was most needed. 

The following are analyses of water of Honeoye creek as made 
by Professor Lattimore. (1) was taken from the creek at a point 
south of North Bloomfield; (2) just below Honeoye Falls, and 
(3) at East Rush: 

(Parts per 100,000) 


(1) (2) are 
MPOTAL SOLS, . 02. 0+ Merce scene esses 13 .50 12.50 19.00 
Mixed residue......-6.2.2.....3> 8.50 7.00 12.50 
Loss on ignition.......-++-+++++> 5.00 5.50 6.50 
Sodium chloride........-+++++++5 0.31 0.30. 0.33 
Ammonia, free.......----++-+0es 0.002 0.002 0.0038 
Ammonia, albuminoid.......----- 0.006 0.006 0.006 
SEE Sole eee Zo i a CCS Re OCR RN a NCR ee none none none 
uate (OMe e ie ier a sa eke oho 8 none none none 
Hardness ......-.-.se-eeereeees 8.10 8.60 9.70 


SS es es a a 
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Genesee river. In considering the Genesee river as a source for 
a temporary supply for Rochester, the intake might be located 
cither in the vicinity of the south end of the Erie railway bridge 


or at Elmwood avenue. The former location is nearer to Mount . 


Hope reservoir, but the proximity of the oil works and a storm 
outlet for a new sewer on the west side makes the Elmwood 
avenue site somewhat more desirable. The latter is about 1.63 
miles from the reservoir, and the usual low-water surface of the 
river is about 128 feet below the same. To render the water fit 
for domestic use it would need to be filtered, and in this respect 
it stands on practically the same scale as the water of all the 
other streams previously mentioned and that of the Erie canal. The 
principal advantage of this site was that the pumping station 
would become available for supplying water to South Park as 
soon as its use for supplementing the flow from Hemlock lake 
ceased; also the force main would serve as a future distributing 
pipe for the southern districts of the city on both sides of the 
river. All of the plant except the filters would thus have had a 
permanent value for two city departments. The estimated cost 


of the works with a 12-inch force main and including filters was — 
about $51,000, but if the force main were increased to 16 inches 
in diameter, the cost was estimated at $60,000. With the filter 4 


plant rented for a few years the costs would be about $15, 000 es 
than the amounts named. ‘ 
The following is an analysis of Genesee river water as m 
by Professor Ea Ore, in 1890: ; 


te. 
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The following series of analyses of Genesee river water was 
made by Fred R. Hilinger, of the Rochester Health Department, in 
1902. The first column of table No. 98 gives the flow of the river 
in cubic feet per second on the date of each analysis: 


TABLE No, 98—ANALYSES OF GENESEE RIVER WATER, TOGETHER WITH THE FLOW, 
FOR CERTAIN DAYS IN 1902 


(Parts per 100,000) 
rt a 3 oral a =I n 
od E i | 8 E E g 
DATE = 3S gr 3g 3g re | £8 | 5 
S33 g is = g z g S 
28 a I a le) 3 a 
BoS5 S 2 ie 2 = a7 a 
eff) 3 312 Bao vees be | eres 
& i ° nM n a AY i 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6), | (7) (8) | (9) 
1902 = r 3 
dite cp als eee 1,325 | 22.00 | 5.00 22.40 2.0, 9.92 8.09 | 18.01 
Slee ees: 850 | 89.00} 17.00} 4.80 8.58 | AL 57 7.76 | 19.38 
abil 2a eoasas 8,975 | 25.00 | 11.00 | 36.25 3.9677 8.39-1 4.42 | 12.81 
¥ Qe caer 18,750 | 26.00 | 8.00 | 34- 1.82 | 10.08 5.30 | 15.38 
Ota a Tage e 2,350 | 30.00 | 14.00 12.00 | 3.63 | 18.48 4.63 | 18.06 
ee SE 11,450 | 24.00 | 11.00 182.60 | 2.85 | 11.42 | 2.66 | 14.08 
eee St) 7s.’ 8,510 | 25.00 | 10.00 6.30 | 2.97 | 14.98 8.52 | 18.45 
PANTS Ore = <-> 1,750 | 25.00-} 11.00 | 40.00 } 4.29 11.80 | 5.15 ; 16.95 
CLS We pace 1,175 + 35.00 | 15.00 96.00 | 6.60 | 18.50 | 5.92 | 19.42 
ig NR a ec 910 | 36.00 | 19.00 | 18.00} 8.91 | 6.85 | 6.95 | 18.80 
CO RAEI Eo 850 | 46.00 | 24.00} 2.80] 9.57 | 15.77 | 10.04 | 25 81 
Sept. 3....... 810 | 49.00 | 25.00 | 1.20 | 18.20 | 15.64 | 8.92 | 24.56 
OME gicateincs 740 | 54.00 | 21.00 * | 11,88 | 17.02 | 15.01 | 32.08 
pln iy ae 440 ; 75.00 | 38.00 ‘~ 19.24 | 18.54 | 16.30 | 34.84 
As tae. 830 | 60.00 | 26.00 | 2.00 | 14.52 | 17.16 | 14.33 31.49 
ne eee 35.00 | 14.00 | 2.40 | ree 
See. ear 45.00 ; 22.00 | 2.00 ’ 
Waco 38.00 | 16.00 | 2.00 
prme Se 3 28.00 | 12.00 | 22. 
29... | 39.00 | 19.00 
a | 40.00 | 18.60 | 
| 45.00 | 21.00 | 
i 56.00. ! .00 
| 38:00 | 16:00 | 
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sight, Erie canal was doubtless the most economical, and follow- 
ing that, Genesee river. Moreover, both these plans could have 
been carried out in a short time. Serious objections to their 
adoption, however, were raised, not only on the ground that fil- 
tration is inadequate to render the water safe for drinking, but 
also that the owners of waterpower on the various races would 
prevent any abstraction of water from the Genesee river. 

The objection to the use of the river water by the mill owners 
rested principally on the ground that their waterpower would 
be damaged by the abstraction of the proposed quantity. On 
March 20, 1891, a-committee of owners of the Johnson and Sey- 
mour race, the Rochester, Carroll and Fitzhugh race, the Hy- 
draulic Power Company’s race and the Rochester and Brush 
Electric. Light Companies, reported that the majority of such 
owners would permit the city to take 2,000,000 gallons per day 
from the river on the payment of an annual rental of $14,600; 
and on the same day the mill owners on- Brown’s race resolved 
that they would oppose with all reasonable persistency any prop- 
osition to draw any further supply from the Genesee river or its 
tributaries. 

Lake Erie 

In May, 1895, the writer examined Lake Erie somewhat care- 
fully as a source of water supply for the manufacturing town of 
Lorain on the south shore, twenty miles west of Cleveland. The 
results of that study are given in a paper, Lake Erie as a Source 
of Water Supply for the Towns of its Borders, and little addi- 
tional reference will be made to the matter in this place, except 
to state that there are a considerable number of chemical analyses 
given in said paper. 

Table No. 99 gives monthly chemical, microscopical and bac- 
teriological analyses of Lake Erie water at Buffalo from April, 
1902, to March, 1903, inclusive. Only one chemical analysis was 
made per month, but there were several determinations of bac- 


teria. The chemical analyses are by Prof. Herbert M. Hill, while 


the bacteriological determinations are by Dr. Wm. G. Bissell. In 
order to fully understand the indications of these latter, one needs 


to study them in detail as given in the monthly bulletins of the 
Health Department. . 
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As further illustrating the quality as well as the quantity of 
water obtainable for municipal water supplies in western New 
York, the villages of Brockport and Holley have for a number 
of years had insufficient supplies from dug wells—the same thing 
is true of the village of Albion. The village of Medina is stated 
to be supplied from the Erie canal, althoughsome pretence is made 
of taking the supply from a well, and the city of Lockport has 
never had any supply except from the Erie canal. At all these 


‘places the supply of pure, potable water is scanty and of high 


yalue—the same thing is true generally throughout western New 
York. The study at Rochester can be duplicated almost anywhere 
in the region from Seneca lake to the western limits of the State. 


Quality of Water in the Vicinity of Medina 


In order to show some facts in regard to thé quality of water 
near Medina, the following analyses are herewith included. (1) 
is from a disused shallow well, one mile south of,Shelby Center ; 
(2) is from a bored well not far from the preceding, taken after 


a few days pumping. These two analyses were made by Prof. 


Herbert M. Hill, of Buffalo; (8) is also from a bored well, in the 
same locality, and (4) is from the Oak Orchard creek, a mile 
south of Shelby Center. The two latter were made by Fred R. 
Hilinger, chemist of the Rochester Health ee 


(Parts per 100. 000) ~ 


Zt} oe 8) pt 


-and volatile residue.. 18.86 4.70 _ een 0 12.50 
resi ue dried at 100°C. . 49.39 ae 52 83. 
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The well from which (3) was taken is about 1500 feet from 
Oak Orchard creek, with the ground surface only a few feet above 
the water level in the creek. The elevation of water in Oak 
Orchard creek directly opposite is substantially the same as in 
the well, and when pumping from the well the water is drawn to 
about 5 feet below the level of the water in the creek. Neverthe- 
less, analyses (3) and (4) show that the quality of water in the 
well is quite different from that in the creek. In the case of the 
water from the well, permanent hardness is only 4°, while the 
water from the creek shows 17°, although it is difficult to under- 
stand, under the conditions, how the source of water in the well 
can be other than that from the creek—the more specially since 
the underlying rock is open. In regard to the permanent hard- 
ness of the creek water, as shown by analysis (4), it is probably 
due to Oak Orchard creek flowing over a bed of gypsum near 
Oakfield. 

Quality of Water in the Vicinity of Batavia 


In order to still further illustrate water supplies in western 
New York, the following analyses from the vicinity of Batavia, 
as made by Mr Hilinger, are of interest; (1) is from Devil’s lake, 
a small body of water ten or twelve miles west of Batavia; (2) is 
from Mill springs, five miles north of Batavia; (3) is from Ham- 
ilton springs, two miles south of Batavia; and (4) is from Horse- 
shoe lake, two and one-half miles east of Batavia. Mill springs, 
the analysis of which contains the most total hardness, are at the 
foot of a ridge from 100 to 150 feet in hight and probably is not 
far from the gypsum belt, as the permanent hardness in this water 
is difficult to account for on any other basis. Both Hamilton 
springs and Horseshoe lake are above that belt, and accordingly 
permanent hardness is not very serious in either of them, 


(Parts per 100,000) 


. (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Total residue dried at 100°C.. 24.00 116.00 31.00 28.00 - 
Fixed residue at low red heat. 11.00 88.00 18.00 16.50 


Volatile at low red heat...... 13.00 28.00 18.00 11.50 
ADAMONIAPINGE Ge cai eid wees v/s 1a 0.06 0.003 0.001 0.002 
Ammonia, albuminoid ....... 0.044 0.003 0.003 0.002 


Chlorine in chlorides......... 0.16 0.24 0.30 0.80 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Equivalent to sodium chloride 0.26 0.40 (0.50 1.32 


PMREE SLOSS Fo oO es aie aK ayerch 67 SOR none none none none 
OIE RIEL ee ee aS none 0.01 0.20 0.20 
Temporary hardness ......... ~ 22.00 17.50 20.00 
Permanent hardness ......... es 50.00 . 2.50 4.50 
Total hardness .............. : 72700 «20.00 24.50 


—— ; —r 


There are a number of other springs in the vicinity of Batavia, 

although none of them has a very large flow. The following is a 

jist of the various springs, with an estimate as to their probable 
minimum yield: — 


: Gallons 
MmmmeecnOe 1AKe (ico. ws oho cee rere ee ensues tehenaaitee 1,000,000 
on Se er oes eee ae 450,000 
® UWarkley springs ........-5... 06... e ee ee eee Ye 300,000 
i Shepherd springs .......... ee eee fa <... 500,000 
Hilton and Damon springs...........— pcarete oan irs ee 150,000 
eR cOlie SpLINGS Leh acs we vis owee se ee eee eNO, 000 
® Baldwin springs .............- See SS erate 100,000 
7 Devil’s lake ...... WRN si iecwh aoc caie ne ee ee 100,000 
mm Hamilton sprimgs=. «osc < ace na. MeN Ae See ee 500,000 


Probably all of these springs may be a, fora ee minimum 
eid at 3,000,000 gallons in twenty- -four ea although this is 
an estimate merely, based on ao iene measurements _ 
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THE DRAINAGE OF SWAMP AREAS IN NEW YORK 


There are a large number of swamp areas in New York State, 
the major portion of which is situated in the western part of the 
State, in Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Erie, Niagara, Orleans, Gen- 
esee, Ontario, Yates, Wayne, Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga and 
Oswego counties. There are also extensive swamp areas in the 
northern part, as well as in the southern part of the State. The 
following are the approximate areas of some of the more im- 


portant of these swamps: 


Acres ny 
Conewango Swamp ...---+++++++> 12,000 4 
Tonawanda dc. iste tassios 20,000 x 
Ok: Orchards. 5 7. teats oan 25,000 d 
Montezuma, .2 60. s cee ee ees cuves 26,000 g 
Blin tcree Ke: ck Gee Nie ai ne Shae 3,600 2 
Weadsport- sa ves Aa ee a 
Cie aly ue teas oe vee ae 16,000 
‘Wallkill valley.........- ned agile 26,000 = 


In addition, there are in various 
parts of the State small swamps 
aggregating at least..........:. 107,000 


The Water Storage Com missic 
drain some of the larger of these swamps, and since 
os in ses vith, poss t 
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to $4 per acre. If such lands were effectually drained, so that 
they could be cultivated every year, they would be the most val- 
uable in the State, and worth at least $60 per acre. But in order 
to make them of this value, even after the drainage is accom- 
plished, they must be cleared and put in shape for cultivation, 
which will require a large amount of labor in addition to the 
drainage. Assuming them to cost, with some of the adjacent low 
flatlands, an average of $5 per acre, the net gain would be $55 per 
acre, amounting for 380 square miles to $13,370,500. It is difficult 
to say what the cost of the drainage would be, although it is 
doubiful if it would cost, including fitting them for cultivation, 
more than $30 per acre, or for the entire area, the total cost may 
possibly be $7,293,000, leaving a net profit on the transaction of 
$6,077,500. This expense should be borne partly by the land 
owners and partly by the State, the proportion, to be fixed on 
; further consideration. There is no good reafon wy the State 
should not inaugurate an improvement like thisy** 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY IN NEW yoRK. 


In view of the fact — that the paper industry in this State is 
almost entirely dependent upon waterpower for its pronase 
operation, the following chapter is included. . 
According to the Twelfth Census (1900) out of-a total capital oe. 

invested in the paper industry in the United States of $167,507,- ee: 

713, there was invested in the State of New York $37,349,390, or 

about 224 per cent of the total capital seine in Ene eagle 
% pcouniry. : ee 
paerhe total cost of materials used in this industry in » New York 
aah ane. was $14,563,222, of which there were 225,827 cords of | 


se eal tell 


ry 
\ 
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Rags were used to the extent of 17,899 tons, which cost $420,- 
870, or at the rate of $23.51 per ton; 37,244 tons of old waste 
paper were used, costing $428,531, and 13,947 tons of Manila 
stock, including jute, bagging, rope, waste, thread, ete. which 
cost $646,776; 17,644 tons of straw were used. In addition, 93,- 
749 tons of ground wood pulp were purchased at a cost of 
$1,485,176, or at the rate of $15.81 per ton; 20,447 tons of soda 
wood fiber were purchased and 66,769 tons of sulphite wood 
fiber. In addition, other chemical fiber was purchased to the 
extent of 8,554 tons. 

The total value at the point of manufacture of the paper prod- 
uct in New York in 1900 was $26,715,628, of which newspaper 
amounted to 162,153 tons, valued at $5,405,452, or at the rate of 
$33.83 per ton. There were 27,611 tons of bookpaper made, 
worth $1,706,565, or at the rate of $61.81 per ton. In addition, 
a considerable quantity of lithographic plate paper, cardboard, 
bristolboard, fine writing paper, etc. was made. 

The number of establishments making paper in New York in 
1900 was 179, of which 39 were owned by individuals, 44 by firms 
and limited partnerships and 96 by incorporated companies. 

In 1890 the total value of the exports of paper from the 
United States amounted to $1,226,686, while in 1900 this had in- 
creased to $6,215,833. These figures do not include the value 
of 82,441 tons of wood pulp. 

In order to show relative figures, we will briefly compare New 
York with Massachusetts. The total number of paper estab- 
lishments in Massachusetts in 1900 was 93, of which 18 were 
owned by individuals, 18 by firms and limited partnerships and 
67 by incorporated companies. The total capital invested in 
Massachusetts was $26,692,922. The total cost of materials 
used was $11,918,802, while in New York it was $14,563,222. We 
learn, therefore, that in New York the total cost of materials 
used was $2,644,420 more than in Massachusetts, and that the 
total value of the product in Massachusetts was $22,141,461 as 
against $26,715,628 in New York, or the value of the product in 


| New York was $4,574,167 more than in Massachusetts. 


A reason for these differences is found in the fact that 
there are more mills in Massachusetts than in New York which 
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make fine paper. The use of rags, including cotton, flax, waste 
and sweepings in that State amounts to 86,715 tons, while in 
New York there are only 17,899 tons used. Book papers are 
made in Massachusetts to the value of $3,120,867 as against 
$1,706,565 in New York. Lithographic papers, cardboard, bris- 
tolboard, etc. amounts in Massachusetts to $2,013,920 as against 
$200,315 in New York. There is an annual product in Massachu- 
setts of fine writing paper of $8,751,566 as against $70,115 in New 
York, while other fine papers are valued in Massachusetts at 
$2,547,072 as against $66,844 in New York. 

If Massachusetts had the same area as New York, with the 
paper industry proportionately developed over the whole State, 
the total capital invested in Massachusetts would amount to, 
roundly, $160,000,000. Since paper making is, the one great in- 
dustry depending upon waterpower, the reason for this may be 
again placed very largely in rational State faws and thorough 
development of waterpower. rr 

In order to illustrate the foregoing proposition, it may be 
mentioned that the total power derived from steam, water and 
other kinds of power used in paper making in New York in 1900 
was 228,478 horsepower, while in Massachusetts it was 82,893 
horsepower. Of this 191,117 horsepower was from water in New 
York and 44,935 was from water in Massachusetts, leaving 
37.361 horsepower derived from steam and other motive power 
in New York and 37,958 horsepower derived from the same 
sources in Massachusetts. 

The yearly capacity in tons of paper in New York is given at 
611,179 and of puln 495,668. In Massachusetts the yearly capacity 
of the mills is 283,576 tons of paper, and of pulp 31,920 tons. 
These figures show the great difference in the quality of the 


business in the two States. In New York a large amount of pulp 
' is ground, whereas in Massachusetts there is only about one- 


sixteenth as much. The mills there are producing high-grade 
papers, for which steam power is less objectionable than for a 
lower grade. It is common to run the paper machines proper 
by steam, as steam power is preferable for this purpose, because 


~ of yielding more uniform power, but for making ground pulp 


1These figures are as civen in the Census Report, Vol. TX, p. 1035. 
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waterpower is indispensable. At least 65 horsepower per twenty- 
four hours is required to produce a ton of mechanical pulp. 

In 1900 New York ranked first not only in the number of 
establishments and in the amount of capital invested, but also 
in the number of wage-earners and the wages paid, as well as in 
the cost of materials and in the value of the product. Massachu- 
setts was second and Maine third, although as we have seen if we 
make the comparison on unit areas, Massachusetts was first. As 
to the different classes of products, New York was first in 
wood pulp, newspaper, wrapping paper and other products not 
specially designated, while Massachusetts was first in the pro- 
duction of bookpaper and fine writing paper. 

The principal wood from which paper is made is spruce. It 
forms 76 per cent of all the wood used in the United States for 
both mechanical pulp and chemical fiber. Gray pine, white pine, 
white fir, balsam, hemlock and larch are also used for the pro- 
duction of mechanical pulp and occasionally for chemical pulp. 
The wood chiefly used for the soda process is poplar, although. 
dspin, cottonwood and sweet-gum are sometimes used. Cypress 
and several of the preceding timbers are also used for sulphite 
pulp. Beech, silver maple, basswood, white birch and paper birch 
are sometimes used. 
~ The chief processes of reduction to pulp are three in number— 
the mechanical, the soda process and the sulphite process. The 
mechanical process consists in grinding the wood on a grind- 
stone after removing the bark. All the sound wood of the tree 
is used, ak eee ee en 
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too resinous, may be used, although the woods chiefly used are 
spruce, hemlock- and balsam. About two cords of wood are 
required for one ton of the sulphite pulp. 

Newspaper and common wrapping papers consist chiefly of 
mechanical pulp, with from 10 per cent to 25 per cent of sulphite 
pulp added to hold the stock together. One class of strong wrap- 
ping paper is made entirely of sulphite pulp. 

Soda fibre is used as soft stock in book and writing papers. 
It came into use earlier than sulphite fiber, but owing to the 
greater cheapness of the sulphite process, and the superior 
strength of the fiber, the use of the latter has increased more 
rapidly than the soda. 

In order to show the comparatively recent development of the 
paper industry, it may be mentioned that mechanical pulp was 
invented in Germany in 1844, but was not mate in this country 
until 1867. It, however, reached no commerciaY importance any- 
where until considerably later than 1867. There were in the 
United States, in 1900, 168 mills in operation, of which 81 were 
in New York. 

The soda process was introduced into this country from 
Europe in 1854. The number of mills in the United States in 
1900 was 36, of which 2 were in New York. 

The sulphite process is an American invention, used at Prov- 
idence in 1884. The number of mills in operation in the United 
States in 1900 was 69, of which 17 were in New York. 


-Modern paper making began with the introduction early in — 


the nineteenth century of the Fourdrinier machine, which was a 
development of an invention made by Louis Roberts, of Essonne, 
France, about 1798. Paper was made mostly from rags, which 
continued to be the materials used until past the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when wood fibre was introduced. The use 
of rags for making newspaper has been largely superseded by 
wood. . 

Paper making, however, is an ancient art, probably originat- 
ing in China as early as 150 A. D. Several centuries later, the 
Arabs learned the art of paper making from the Chinese, who 
in turn introduced the art into western Europe. Paper was 
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made in France in 1189 A. D., and in England about two hundred 
years later. 

Until one hundred years ago the method of paper making had 
been the same as originally practiced by the Chinese—fibrous 
materials being beaten into a pulp, mixed with water and molded 
into sheets by manual labor. 

Among the interesting industrial developments of the present 
day, the International Paper Company, incorporated under the 
laws of New York State in January, 1898, may be mentioned. 
This company acquired at the time of its incorporation nearly 
all the larger mills manufacturing newspaper in the eastern 
States and later on has acquired several additional paper and 
pulp mills, timber lands, waterpowers and other properties. Its 
manufacturing plants, waterpowers and: timber lands are 
located in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New York, Michigan and Canada. In New York the Inter- 
national Paper Company owns the following mills: Glens Falls, 
Fort Edward, Palmers Falls, Niagara Falls, Lake George, 
Ontario (near Watertown), Piercefield, Herkimer, Lyon Falls, 
Cadyville, Watertown (at Watertown), Woods Falls (near Water- 
town) Underwood and Harrisville. 

The capital stock of this company is $25,000,000 preferred, of 
which $22,406,700 had been issued June 30, 1903, and $20,000,000 
common, of which $17,442,800 had been issued at the same date; 
$10,000,000 of first consolidated mortgage gold bonds have been 
authorized, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually, February 1 and August 1. The plants of 
the company were ‘valued in 1903 at $41,925,446. The gross 
income for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, was $20,142,771. 
The cost of raw materials and manufacturing, including ex- 
penses of administration, sales, and cost of selling, was for the 
same year $16,529,310. 

The International Paper Company has been of considerable 
yalue not only in this State, but in the other states where it 
operates, in that it has modified the conditions prevailing before 
it came into existence. Competition was so severe as to have 
blinded many manufacturers to the fact that there was any 
future to be considered. As soon as the company was formed 


Plate 45. 


Mill of the International Paper Company at Palmer’s Falls. 
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its officers realized that the investment in the plants was so 
large that one of the first steps was to guarantee their perma- 
nency by providing for a future supply of raw materials. This 
led to an extensive acquisition of timber lands by this company, 
as well as by a number of independent companies. At the 
present time, in 1904, the most of the large companies operating 
in this State own their timber lands, from which by a rational 
system of forestry they produce their own timber. 

The company has given attention to forest fires and has made 
considerable outlays for preventing and extinguishing the same. 
It has also supported such legislation in this State as will provide 
for a patrol system, and has in various ways tried to interest 
the public in this subject in Maine and other states. Thus far 
its work in this connection has been largely missionary, but prac- 
tical good will undoubtedly follow. ‘ 

The first great benefit, therefore, which hag resulted from the 
formation of the International Paper Company.is its effect upon 
forestry. aes 5 
_ This company has also advocated a rational system of water 
storage in New York and other states where water storage is 
applicable. Indeed, the whole subject has been quickened by 
this company, as has forestry. The powerful influence of the 
International Paper Company has made water storage a live 
subject in New York, and the attention of the paper industry 
generally has been specially directed to this consideration. One 
value of such an aggregation of capital is the amount of in- 
fluence it may bring to bear upon subjects like this, where indi- 
viduals acting independently could accomplish little or nothing 
because of their inability to act together. The second work 
accomplished by this company, therefore, is of very material 
assistance in the inauguration of water storage. Ei 

The company has also spent large sums of money improving 
its plants, balancing its pulp and paper producing capacity, and 
bringing its mills to a higher state of efficiency, the fundamental 
idea being to give stability and permanency to the industry. 
Not only have foreign markets been sought, but it has intro- 
duced improvements in organization and administration of its 
mills and affairs. It has also introduced scientific methods, as 
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shown by the establishment of a bureau of tests for making 
experiments, both physical and chemical. 

Before the establishment of the International Paper Com- 
pany very great and wasteful abuses had grown up in the use of 
paper by the various newspapers. It has very largely succeeded in 
reforming these. 

In the general account, therefore, there may be placed to the 
credit of the International Paper Company the introduction of 
rational forestry, and material assistance to water storage, the 
introduction of scientific methods of manufacture, and finally a 
reformation of abuses in the paper trade. These improvements 
have already been of benefit to the paper trade as a whole and 
done much to enhance the value of the industry to this State. 

We will now discuss another phase of the subject. There is 
great exaggeration in the public mind as to the effect of the pulp 
industry upon the streams of the State. There is a popular im- 
pression that the wood-pulp industry is responsible for the 
denuding of forest areas, although anybody who visits the 
forested portions of the State understands that this cannot be 
true. At the present time nine-tenths of all the timber cut in 
New York for pulp is spruce, and very rarely is the spruce more 
than one quarter of the total stand of timber. Usually the 
_ spruce is not cut to below eight to ten inches in diameter. The 
effect of taking out the spruce from a timber area has been 
discussed on a previous page and will not be referred to here any 
further than to say that, while the effect is slightly apparent, it 

can be held pesvennibls in only a slight degree for fluctuation | 
ut stream flow. 


Morec ver, the paper and pulp agoeity is not responsible 
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B. M. The cut of spruce, therefore, amounted to only about 23 
per cent of the whole. 

It seems to the writer that many people in New York have taken 
unsound ground on this question of the relation of the State to 
great manufacturing enterprises. Paper has been justly stated 
to be the index of a people’s civilization, but if popular clamor 
were considered, one might suppose it was an index of exactly 
the opposite. The manufacturers are not to blame for a continual 
increased use of this product, and so long as paper can be pro- 
duced from wood pulp at considerably less cost than from other 
raw material, it is idle to expect that anything else will be used. 


THE PROPER FUTURE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF NEW YORK 


In the foregoing pages we have seen that by virtue of its position, 
New York is naturally so situated as to be the principal manufac- 
turing area of the United States, but that becuse of developing 
on narrow lines it has realized only a portigné ‘of the manufac- 
turing naturally its due. After the “Revolutionary war, the 


United States was an agricultural region purely—aside from 
agricultural products, substantially eve rything used was manu- 


factured abroad. — 

About ninety years ago Erie canal was inaugurated for the 
purpose largely of carrying agricultural productions—grain, 
lumber, ¢ etc,—to market. It was not realized that the natural 
destiny of the State of New York was for manufacturing rather _ 
than for internal commerce. The result of this was that the natural 
flow of streams throughout the central part of the State was 
mostly appropriated for the use of the Brie canal, and restrictive 
eae enacted which have discouraged the development of manu- 
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ment of the water storage capacity of New York streams to its 
fullest degree. 

Another mistake in New York has been in largely confining the 
agriculture to the production of grain and dairy products. Had 
manufacturing been the general policy of the State for the last 
hundred years, the population would easily be anywhere from 

2,000,000 to 4,000,000 greater than it is under present conditions 
and a much larger proportion of the agriculture would be garden 
truck, fruits and berries than it now is. These products yield 
very much better profit to the producer than grain, cattle, dairy 
products, ete. The result of this policy would have been that 
the aggregate wealth of New York farmers would be much higher 
than it is, and the same thing is true of all other classes. 

The construction of the 1000-ton barge canal is expected to 
greatly increase the manufacturing possibilities of the State by 
bringing into it the raw material for the manufacture of iron and 
steel. These industries have clustered around Lake Erie, at 
Lorain, Cleveland, Ashtabula, etc. but the industry at these points 
is burdened by the necessity of bringing coal and limestone for 
flux by railway transportation from a considerable distance. 
The barge canal will permit of the development of iron and steel 
manufacturing at points very near the coal and flux. This manu- 
facturing ought to develop extensively along the line of the canal 
between Rochester and Utica. 

Another difficulty has been, until within a year or aes the 
great cost of incorporating companies in this State: Previous 
to 1902 the State tax required from corporations was one-eighth — 
of one per cent. The result was that nearly all large corpora- 


tions v were rig tow in New denseys:b but in 1902 this was 80 | See x 
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in any way inconsistent with the provisions of either the river 
improvement act or the proposed mill act. With these and other 
improvements in legislation we may hope to inaugurate a com- 
mercial policy which will make New York in a larger degree the 
Empire State. 

In a word, therefore, the proper future commercial policy of 
New York should be such as to permit of bringing into the State 
the largest possible amount of raw material to be manufactured 
there, together with the removal of restrictions of every sort and 
kind which in any way tend to hamper the free development of 
internal commerce. 
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Croes, J. J. R—Report on the Extension of the First Works to be Con- 
structed for Supplying eee to Syracuse from Skaneateles Lake. S8vo. - 
1889. — a 

Croes, J. J. R.—Report on the ieaneataies Lake Water Supply. 8vo. 
1889, 

Croton Ranedict 5 Memoir on the Cost, Construction and Capacity, by 
Chas. King. 4to. 1848. , itt 

Croton Aqueduct—Illustrations of. 4to. 1848. : 

Darton, N. H.—Artesian Well Prospects in the Atlantic Coastal Plain 
Region. Bulletin No. 138 of the United States Geological Survey. ‘Svo. 
SIGS. ©. 

Darton, N. H.—Preliminary Test of Deep Borings in the U.S. 8vo. 1902. 

Deeper Waterways from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic—Reports of the 
Canadian Members of the International Commission. 8yo.- 1897. 
Deep Waterways Commission of the United States- : 
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Experiment Station—Annual Reports of New York Agricultural. 1882 
to 1900. 8vo. 

Fanning, J. T.—Report on a Water Supply for New York and Other 
Cities of the Hudson Valley. First Report, Dec., 1881. Report No. 2, 
Noy., 1884. 

Forest Commission of New York—Annual Reports of, 1885-1895. 8vo. 

Forest, Fish and Game Commission of New York—Annual Reports of, 
First to Seventh, inclusive. 4to. 

Forest Preserve Board of New York—First to Fourth Reports of. 8vo. 

Forest Quarterly, The—Vol. I and IT. 

Fox, Austin G. and Wallace Macfarlane—Report of Counsel appointed 
by the Governor to Prosecute Certain State Officials, ete. Svo. 1899. 

Fox, William F.—A History of the Lumber Industry in the State of 
New York. Bulletin No. 34, Bureau of Forestry, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. S8vo. 1902. 

Freeman, John R.—Digest of the Report on New York’s Water Supply. 
8vo. 1900. 

Freeman, John R.—Report Upon New York’s Water Supply, with par- 
ticular reference to the needs of procuring additional sources and their 
probable cost with works constructed under municipal ownership. 8vo. 
1900. 

French, J. H— Gazetteer of the State of New York. Syvo. 1860. 

Gannett, Heary—Dictionary of Altitudes. Svo. 1899. 

Geddes, George—Origin and History of the Measures that Led to the 
Construction of the Drie Canal. 8vo. 1866. 

Geological Department of the State of New York—Reports, Bulletins and 
maps of. 

Hawley, Merwin S.—Origin of the Erie Canal, embracing a Synopsis of 
the Essays of Hon. Jesse Hawley, published in 1807. A paper read before 
the Buffalo Historical Club in February, 1866. 

Hawley, Merwin S8.—The Erie Canal. Its Origin, its Success and its 
Necessity. A paper read before the Buffalo Historical Club, February 3, 
1868. ‘ 

Henshaw, Geo. H.—Frazil Ice: On its Nature and Prevention of its 
Action in Causing Floods. Trans. Can. Soc. ©. -B., Vol. I, Part I, (June, 
1887) .- 

Henry, Alfred J.—Wind Velocity and Fluctuations of Water Level on 
Lake Brie. Bulletin J, Weather Bureau, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 1902. 

Herschel, Clemens—Memorandum of Constitutional Amendment sent to 
delegates to Constitutional Convention of 1894. 

Herschel, Clemens—Report Concerning the Diversion of Water from 
Niagara River for Power Purposes and the Hffect of Such Diversion upon 
the River. Svo. 1895. 

Hill, William R.—Modifications of the Plan of New Croton Dam. Paper 
read before the American Water Works Association, at St. Louis, Mo., June 
8, 1904. F 

Hough, F. B.—Gazetteer of the State of New York. 8vo. 1871. 

Hudson River Water Power Company—Its Works at Spier Falls, with 
associated works at Gays Falls, Ashley Falls, Mechanicville, Saratoga 
Springs and Ballston. 8vo. 1903. : 
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International Deep Waterways Association—Proc. of the First Annual 
Convention. S8vo. 1895. 

International Paper Company—A Descriptive and Historical Account of. 
1901. 

Johnson, W. C.—Water Power Development at Hannawa Falls. Trans. 
Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs., Vol. XXIII, (Dec., 1901). 

King, Charles—A Memoir on the Cost, Construction and Capacity of the 
Croton Aqueduct. 4to. 1843. 

Landreth, William B.—The Improvement of a Portion of the Jordan 
Level of Erie Canal. Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. XLIII, pp. 566-602, 
June, 1900). 

Landreth, William B.—Recent Stadia Topographic Surveys ; Notes Relat- 
ing to Methods and Costs. Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. XLIV, pp. 92-118, 
(Dec., 1900). 

Lake Erie, Regulation of the Level of—By the United States Board of 
Engineers on Deep Waterways. 56th Congress, ist Session, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Document No. 200. 8vo. 1900. ¥ 

Lakes and Atlantic Waterway—A Memorandum in regard to certain 
Profiles designed to exhibit the Ruling Points. g Compiled by the Publica- 
tion Committee of the Western Society of Engin ers from records of the 
Sanitary District of Chicago. Jour. West. Soe. ‘of Engrs., Vol. I, No. 1, 
{(Jan., 1896). ? 

Lyman, Chester W.—The Paper Industry and Forests. The Forester, 
Vol. VI, No. 6 (June, 1900). 

Marshall, John—The Life of George Washington. In two volumes. S8vo. 
18505. 2 

Mayer, Joseph—Canals between the Lakes and New York. Trans. Am. 
Soe. G: E., Vol. XLV, pp. 207-2238, inclusive. (June, 1901.) 

Mayer, Joseph—Economic Depth for Canals of Large Traffic. Trans. 
Am. Soe. C. B., Vol. XX XIX, pp. 273-322. (June, 1898. ) 

Merrill, F. J. H.—Geologic map of New York. 1901. 

Montreal Flood Commission—Reports of, with special reference to the 
formation of frazil or anchor ice. 8vo. 1890. 

Montreal Harbor Commissioners—Annual Reports of, 1885-1887. An in- 
quiry into the formation of ice, ete. 8vo. a 

New York Chamber of Commerce—Annual Reports of, 1896-1902. 8vo. 

New York City—Report to the Aqueduct Commissioners. A review of the 
work of the Aqueduct Commission to January 1, 1887. 4to. 1887. 

- New York City—Report to the Aqueduct Commissioners for the period, 


1887-1895. 4to. 1895. 
New York Water Supply.—An Inquiry into the Conditions Relating to, 


by the Merchants’ Association. S8vo. 1900. ee 


New York Produce Exchange—Reports of, for 1896-1900. 8vo. 

New York—wWater Supply of. A statement of facts from the Department 
of Water Supply, Gas and Dlectricity of the City of New York. 1908. 

‘Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce—Annual report of, for 1897. 8yo. 

O'Reilly, Henry—Sketches of Rochester, with incidental notices of West- 


ern New York. 12mo. 1838. 
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Patten, John—A Plan for Increasing the Humidity of the Arid Region 
and Utilization of some of the Great Rivers of the United States for Power 
and other Purposes. Pamphlet, 1903. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Three reports on Genesee River Storage Surveys, ae 
pendices to Ann. ents of State Engineer and Surveyor of New York for 
1893, 1894.and 1896. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Iwo Reports on Upper Hudson Storage Surveys. Ap- 
pendices to Ann. Repts. of State Wngineer and Surveyor of New York for 
1895 and-1896. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Water Supply of the Western Division of the Erie 
Canal. Ann. Rept. of State Engineer and Surveyor of New York for 1896. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—The Economics of the Hudson River. Lecture before 
engineering classes of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Feb. 24, 1897. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Stream Flow in Relation to Forests. Proc. Am. For- 
estry Assn., Vol. XII, 1897. Also, reprint in Ann. Rept. Fisheries, Game 
and Forest Commission for 1896. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Natural and Artificial Forest Reservoirs of the State 
of New York. Third Ann. Rept. of Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission 
of New York, for 1897. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Water Resources of the State of New York, Parts I 
and II: Water Supply and Irrigation papers of the U.’S. Geol. Survey, 
Nos. 24 and 25, 1899. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—On the Application of the Principles of Forestry and 
Water Storage to the Mill Streams of the State of New York. Proc. 
Twenty-second Ann. Meeting of Pulp and Paper Assn. 1899. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Data of Stream Flow in Relation to Forests. Lecture 


before engineering classes of Cornell University, April 14, 1899. Trans. — 


Assn. of Civil Engrs. of Correll University, Vol. VII, 1899. ; 
Rafter, Geo. W.—Report on a Water Supply from the Adirondack Moun- 
tains for the City of New York. Appendix HE, of An Inquiry into the 
Conditions Relating to the Water Supply of the City of New York by the 
Merchants Association. 1900. 
_ Rafter, Geo. W.-—Report to the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways 
on the Water Supply of Eniarged Canals through the State of New York. 
Appendix 16, pp. 571-950, 1901. y 
Rafter, Geo. W.—On the Hydraulics of the Hemlock Lake Conduit of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Water Works. Trans. Am. Soc. C. B., Vol. XXVI, p. 13. 


Rafter, Geo. W.—On the Measures for Restricting the Use and Waste of 
Vol. XXVI, p. 23. 
Rafter, G 
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Rafter, Geo. W—The Economie Relation of the Proposed Deep Water- 
ways to the State of New York. Technology Quarterly, Vol. XII, 1899. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Report to the Rochester Chamber of Commerce on the 
Location of the Barge Canal at Rochester. In Rept. on Barge Canal, 1901. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—State Water Supply in New York. Proc. of Ninth 
Ann. Convention of Am. Soc. of Muni. Improvem’ts. 1902. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Remarks on the Construction of Rainfall Maps. 
Monthly Weather Review. Vol. XXX, April, 1902- 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Report to the U. S. Geol. Survey on The Relation of 
Rainfall to Runoff. Water Supply and Irrigation papers, No. 80. 1903. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—The Future Water Supply of the Adirondack Mountain 
Region and its Relation to Enlarged Canals in the State of New York, 
Seventh Ann. Rept. of Forest, Fish and Game Commission of New York. 
1903. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Report on a System of Domestic Water Supply from 
the Ground in the Vicinity of the City of Lockport. 1903. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Preseat and Proposed Waterways in the State of New 
York. 1903. ‘ 

Rafter, Geo. W.—The Summation of the Barge anal Question. 1903. 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Deep Waterways Rather than Barge Canal. Paper 
read at New York State Commerce Convention, Octeber, 1901. s 

Rafter, Geo. W.—Genesee River Storage"and its Relations to the Hrie 
Canal and the Manufacturing Cities of Western New York. Prepared for 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 1895. 

Rafter, Geo. W., Wallace Greenalch and Robert H. Horton—The Indian . 
River Dam. Engineering News, May 18, 1899. 

Railroad Commissioners of New York—Reports of. 18th to 21st Annuals. 
2ist Annual, 1904. a 

Renwick, James—Report on the Mode of Supplying the Erie Canal with 
Water from Lockport to the Cayuga Marshes. S8vo. 1846. : 

Rochester Executive Board—Annual Reports, 1876-1902, inclusive. S8vo. 

Rochester—Proceedings to Acquire Water Rights by the City ‘of. In: 
two volumes. 8yvo. 1885. . 

Saint Lawrence Power Company of Massena, N. Y.—Prospectus of the 

as 


- Company. 8vo. 


Saint Lawrence Power Company—Prospectus and a View of the Indus- 


tries. Svo. 1903. 


ieee 

Seddon, James A.—Mathematical Analyses of the Influence of Reservoirs 
upon Stream Flow. Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. XL, (Dec. 1898). This 
aper is included in the reference to Chittenden’s paper on the Reservoir 
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Soule, Howard—Report made to the Syracuse Water Board on Skaneate- 
les Lake and Water Supply to the Jordan Level of Erie Canal. S8vo. 1889. 

State Engineer and Surveyor of New York—Annual Reports of, 1850- 
1903. 8vo. : 

State Engineer and Surveyor of New York—Reply of, to the several 
questions contained in the resolution adopted by the Assembly February 10, 
1903. S8vo. 1903. 

Statement of claim and brief abstract of evidence in the matter of the 
purchase of lands of William Seward Webb to quiet claims for damages 
effected by the Black River reservoir, before the Forest Commission and 
the Commissioners of Lands office. 1895. 

Stebbins, John—The Relinquishing of the Control of the Water of 
Skaneateles Lake. No more partnership in canal waters. S8vo. 1889. 

Stewart, Clinton B.—Discharge Measurements of Niagara River at 
Buffalo. Jour. of West. Soc. of Hngrs., Vol. LV, No. 6, (Dec., 1899). 

Superintendent of Public Works of New York—Annual Reports of, 1883- 
190z, inclusive. 8vo. 

Symons, Thomas W.—Preliminary Examination for a Ship Canal from 
the Great Lakes to the Navigable Waters of the Hudson River. 55th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, House of Representatives, Document No. 86. Svo. 1898. 

Syracuse—In the matter of the application of the ‘City of Syracuse to 
acquire recent rights respecting the waters of Skaneateles Lake and Outlet. 
Proceedings and Hyvidence before the Commissioners of Appraisal. Ten 
yolumes. 8vo. : 

Syracuse—Report of the Commissioners on Sources of Water Supply for 
the City of Syracuse, including the Report of J. J. R. Croes. 8vo. 1889. 

Syracuse Water Board—Reports of, Seventh, Highth, and Ninth Annuals. 
Svo. P 

Tarr, Ralph S.—The Physical Geography of New York State. Svo. 1902. 

Topographical maps of the State of New York, made by the U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey. ‘ = ; 

Troup, Robert—A letter to the Honorable Brockholst Livingston, Esq., on 
the Lake Canal Policy of the State of New York. 8yo. 1822. 

Veeder, M. A.—Geology of Hrie Canal. Svo. 1899. — 


Water Power of the United States—Reports on, in the Tenth Census. — 


4to. 1885. 
the Committee on Forests of the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
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Weather Bureau of New York State—Bulletins of, June, 1889 to March, 
1899. Also, Reports of the New York Section of the Climate and Crop 
Service of the Weather Bureau, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, from April, 1899, to March, 1904. 

Wegmann, Edward, Jr.—The Design and Construction of Masonry Dams. 
4to. 1889. 

Wegmann, Edward, Jr.—The Water Supply of the City of New York. 
4to. 1896. a 

Western Inland Lock Navigation Company—Report of a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Directors of, to explore the Western Waters in the State of 
New York, the Mohawk River from Schenectady to Fort Schuyler for the 
Purpose of Prosecuting Inland Lock Navigation. 8vo. 1792. 

Western and Northern Inland Lock Navigation Companies—Report of the 
Directors of, together with the report of William Weston, engineer. 8vo. 
1796. 

Western Inland Lock Navigation Company—Report of the Directors of. 
S8yo. 1798. : 

Wisner, Geo. Y.—The Economic Dimensions for, a Waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic. Trans. Am. Soe. C. E., Vol. XLV, pp. 224-333, 
(June, 1901). ee ‘ eget 


The foregoing reports and papers are mgstty in the writer’s 
collection and have been referred to im preparing this report. The 
reports and papers not there are either in the library of the 
Rochester Historical Society or in the State Library at Albany. 


We few references not here given have been made, but such are 


described in the foot notes. A considerable number of additional 
references, bearing on floods, may be obtained from the Report 
of the Water Storage Commission of New York, Bibliography of 


- Flood Literature, p. 567-656. ee ae eae eee erie 
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Abbe, Cleveland, 84, 135, 172. Area (continued) 

Adams, Campbell W., 741, 742. New York, 520, 560. 

Adams, Edward D., 652, 653. Niagara river, 294. 

Adirondack region, advantages com-_ Raquette river, tributary lakes, 
pared with Massachusetts, 555; 244, 
agricultural productions, 556; Rhode Island, 560. 

f area compared with Massachu- Schroon river reservoir, 637. 

setts, 555; frosts, 556; reservoirs Staten Island, 712. 
increase healthfulness, 557; use- Wallkill reservoir, 695. 


ful for three purposes, 556; valu- Astor, John Jacob, 652. 
able for State park, 555; chief | Auchincloss, W. &., 121. 
value, 46; views of visitors, 556. ‘ : 
Aldridge, George W., 741, 742. ; Phe 
; Allen, Stephen, 647. | Babcock, S. H, 274, 476. 
Anchor ice, development in New | Bache, Alexantfer D., 84. 
York streams, 8395 remedy for, | Ballston” Springs Light and Power 
840. 63 . Co., 663. 
Angell, James B., 204, 766. _ | Barge canal, advisory board, 820; 
Area, proportionate in Pamiasioat: description as embodied in act au- 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island thorizing, 819; estimated cost, 
and New York, 562; relation to 811; estimated cost of Seneca- 
population, 563; swamps in Oneida route, 808; estimates by 


wreyrearr™ + 


New York, 864. different persons, 816; estimates bere, 
Adirondack park, 175. by State Engineer, 812, 813, 814; = 
Black lake, 242. original estimated cost, 801; — 
Black river reservoir, 617. | referendum, 818; relations to 

- Catskill park, 177. _ Seneca river marsh, 808; as pro- 
Cazenovia lake, 760. “| posed by Schenck, 514; element of 
Cazenovia reservoir, 351. time, 807; Seneca-Oneida route 

Central New York lakes, 216. | overlooked, 807; survey y by State 


Connecticut, 560. {is Engineer, 812; why continuously ae 
x | river vrater surface, 400. 
351. _ 
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Black River canal, appraiser’s 
statement, 542; area, depth and 
capacity of storage reservoirs, 
544; claims for damages, 540; 
compensation in kind, 540, 542; 
Forestport feeder, 5389; historical 
matter, 589; principal facts, 751; 
principles governing award in 
damage claims, 543; reservoirs, 
541-48. 

Black Rock, decline in milling busi- 
ness, 670; expenditures without 
benefit, 670. 

Blackmar, Abel E., 745-46. 

Blackwell, E. R., 315. 

Bloss, R. P., 365. 

Blythebourne Water Co., 678, 679. 

Board of Engineers on deep water- 
ways, 311, 317, 357, 612. 

Bogart, John, 575, 658. 

Bond, Edward A., 796, 820. 

Bouck, W. C., 782. 

Bowdoin, George S., 652. 

Brainard, Frank, 741. 

Breckenridge, William A., 666, 820. 

Bronson, Amos, 443. 

Brown, Charles C., 718. 

Brown, John C., 652. 

Bryant, Walter, 647, 648. 

Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 735. 

Burnet, Colonial Governor, 720. 

Burr, William H., 707. 

= 


Calhoun, A. H., 601. 
Canadian 
- Georgian _ bay, 


Welland, 796. 
‘Sarat ae i 


Canal in ner 


Canal 


canals, depth, 795; | 
795; Montreal, 
Givema shod ectelan ebay 700 | 


larged canal, 799; dimensions of 
new Erie canal, 798; maps of 
canal, 811; proposed enlarged 
canal, 799; preferable projects, 
810; report, 797; Seymour plan as 
modified by Adams, 797; size of 
boat, 817. 

Improvement Committee, 

744, 

Canal Investigating Commission of 
1898, 741. ; 
Canals, see Canadian canals; New 

York canals. : 
Cascade Pulp Co., 672. 
Cataract Construction Co., 652. 
Cataract Milling Co., 647. 
Catchment, every area must have 
its own formula, 169; relation 
to area of Hemlock lake, 340; 
Ridgewood system for water 
supply of Brooklyn, 683; reser- 
yoirs on Fishkill, Rondout, 
Esopus and Catskill creeks and 
Wallkill river, 263; water sup- 
ply of Brooklyn Borough, 688, 
692, 693. 
Allegheny river, 282. 
Ashokam reservoir, 711. 
Ausable river, 249. 
Battenkill, 171, 266. 
Beaver river, 223. 
Big Chazy river, 248. 
Big Moodna creek, 707. 
Big Sister creek, 205. _ 
Billings reservoir, 711. 
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Catchment (continued) 
Cazenovia lake, 205, 351, 760. 
Central New York lakes, 216. 
Chateaugay river, 247. 
Chautauqua creek, 205, 283. 
Chemung river, 488. 
Chenango river, 487. 
Chittenango creek, 760. 
Claverack creek, 264. 
Clinton Hollow reservoir, 711. 
Clove creek, 507. 
Clyde river and tributaries, 217. 
Conewango creek, 283. 
Cowaselon creek, 760. 
Croton river, 256, 378, 468, 505. 
Deer river, 224. 
Delaware river, 707; and tribu- 
taries, 290. 
De Ruyter reservoir, 351. 
Desplaines river (Illinois), 300. 
Eaton brook, 420. 
Fighteenmile creek, 209. 
Erieville reservoir, 351. 
Bsopus creek, 262, 468, 507, 711. 
Fish creek, 253; west branch, 501. 
Fishkill creek, 257, 468, 711. 
Garoga creek, 274. 
Genesee river, 212, 494, 495; 
Rochester, 183; tributaries, 211. 
Great lakes, 293. 
_ Great Valley creek, 284. 
Hemlock lake, 337, 498. 
Hibernia reservoir, 711. 
Honeoye lake, 574. 
Hoosic river, 171, 265. 
Hudson river, 365, 467, 505; above 
Hadley and tributaries, 624. 
Independence creek, 224. 
Indian river, 271. 
Irondequoit river, 209. 
Jamesville reservoir, 352. 
Johnson creek, 209. 
Kinderhook creek, 264, 468, 508. 
Lake Champlain, 247, 354. 
Lake George, 250, 643. 
_ Little Moodna creek, 707. 
Little Valley creek, 283. 
- Loup river, Neb., 109. 
_ Madison brook, 420. 


Catchment (continued ) 


Mohawk river, 272, 468, 508, 707, 
159. 

Moose river, 223. 

Morris run, 496. 

Muddy creek, 205. 

Muskingum river, O., 304. 

Neversink creek, 707. 

Niagara river, 208, 491. 

Nine Mile creek, 479, 485. 

Normanskill, 264, 474, 507. 

Oak Orchard creek, 209. 

Oak Orchard swamp, 209. 

Oatka creek, 337, 495. 

Oneida creek, 760. 

Oneida river and tributaries, 218. 

Oriskany creek, 281, 417, 485, 512, 
79. 

Oswegatchi¢ “river, 503; tribu- 
taries, 241e 

Oswego rivér, 214, 499; tribu- 
taries, 216, 217. 

Otter creek, 224. 

Owasco outlet and lake, 218. 

Popolepen creek, TOT. 

Raquette river, 508, 666; tribu- 
taries, 244; tributary lakes, 
244, 

Republican river, Neb., 109. 

Roeliff Jansen kill, 264, 711. 

Rondout creek, 258, 468, 707, 711. 


’Sacandaga river, 71, 267, 468; 


tributaries, 628. 
St Lawrence river, 321. 
St Regis river, tributaries, 246. 
Salmon river east, 249. 
Salmon river north, 247. 
Salmon river west, 220, 501. 
Sandy creek, 209. 
Saranac river, 249. — 
Sauquoit creek, 281, 512. 
Schoharie creek, 273, 483, 510, 
705. ; 
Schroon river, 171, 268, 468, 508, 
631; tributaries, 624. 
Seneca river, 214, 505. 
Shawangunk creek, 707. 
Silvernails reservoir, 711. 
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Catchment (continued) 

Skaneateles lake outlet, 347. 

Smoke creek, 205. 

South Platte, Col., 109. 

Stormville reservoir, 711. 

Susquehanna river, 486; tribu- 
taries, 287. 

Tonawanda creek, 205, 441. 

Trent river, 247. 

Wallkill river, 468, New Paltz, 
507; tributaries, 260. 

Walnut creek, 205. 

Wappinger creek, 257, 711. 

West and Salmon creeks, 209. 

Wood creek, 760. 

Cayuga and Seneca canal, begun 
and completed, 731; historical 
matter, 587; tonnage, 538; when 
completed, 537. 

Champlain canal, cost, 729; Glens 
Falls feeder, 753, 754; principal 
facts, 750; water supply, 752. 

Cheesbrough, A., 648. 

Chicago Drainage Commission, 300. 

Chief of engineers, 313, 315. 

Childs, O. W., 827. 

Chittenden, Hiram M., 304, 317. 

Citizens Water Co., 679. 

Clarke, Charles F., 652. 

Clarke, Thomas C., 740. 

Cliff Paper Co., 651. _ 


Climate, definition, 46; divisions, | 


50; enumeration of data, 46; | 


number of stations in each divis. | 


Creeks 

Canada, Hast, place of- power de- 
velopment, 276 ; tributaries, 275. 

Canada, West, cost of reservoir 
near Hinckley, 280; electrical 
development, 665; lakes at 
source, 278; principal falls, 
278; storage, 279; water yield, 
279. 

Canadaway, spring fed, 492; west 
branch, description and water 
yield, 491. 

Cazenovia, slope, 439. 

Chittenango, fall, 352. 

Conewango, fall, 283. 

BHighteenmile, fall, 672. 

Esopus, direction of flow, 262. 

Madison and Eaton brooks, dif- 
ference in soils, 421. 

Oriskany, two gaging stations 
established, 281. 

Rondout, fall, 258; relation to 
Delaware and Hudson canal, 
258. : 

Sauquoit, description, 280. 

Schoharie, commercial develop- 
ment, 665; fall, 273; tributaries, 

Tonawanda, diverted to Oak 
Orchard creek, 207; wert of 
Erie canal, 207.. 


Stacey AiR i ee 


548. 
Crosby, W. 0., 684, 713. 


Crystal Water Oo, 679.0 
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mates, 782, 783, 785, 786, 788, 789 ; 
estimate for water supply, 790; 
feeder from Black river, 785; 
high level vs. low level, 784; in- 
jury to waterpowers, 774; leak- 
age at gates and structures, 792; 


length of locks, 789; length of 
standard canal and canalized 
rivers, 787; length of time for 


transit, 787; lockage requirement, 
790; may decrease wealth, 776; 
Oleott harbor, 783; power for 
electric lights, 792; preferable 
route, 781; relative cost of dif- 
ferent routes, 783; routes for, 
766; scope of work, 778; speed, 
785; spillway, Mohawk river, 
793; summary of Symons’s re- 
port, 770; surveys made, 782; 
traffic, 789; tributary catchment 
to summit level, 789; views of 
Michigan commissioners, 781; 
water for flushing boats out of 
_ locks, 792; water supply, 785, 788 ; 
water yield to summit level, 789. 

Deep waterways commission, 294, 
$11, 357. 

De Varona, I. M., 681. 

De Witt, Simeon, 592, 727, 728. 

Differential agreement, date, 
effect, 745; explanation, 745. 

Dodge, Charles Wright, 844. 


TAD ; 


Dolgeville Hlectric Light and Power — 


Co., ae 


eas 
i oe, Geneva, 149; surface | 


__of for aitarnt so 147. 
365, 5: 
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BDlectrical development, extent, 553. 
Canada creek, East, 277. 
Canada creek, West, 279, 665. 
Hudson river, 660. 
Niagara Falls, 648, 655. 
Raquette river, 668. 
Rochester, 837. 
St Lawrence river, 657. 
Schoharie creek, 663. 
Wlectrical Development Co. of On- 
tario, 656. 

Elevation, climatic divisions, 51; 
deep waterways, summit level, 
791; river valleys, 518. 

Ausable river, 249. 

Battenkill river, 266. 

Big Chazy river, 248. 

Black river, 221. 

Boonville, “618. 

Canada creek, Hast, 274. 

Canada creek, West, 279. 

Canisteo river, 285. — 

Carthage dam, 618. 

Cassadaga creek, 283. 

Cayuta creek, 285. 

Cedar river, 271. 

Central New York lakes, 216. 

Charlotte river, 287. 

Chautauqua lake, mouth of out- 
Vet 28. Teen iS hs 

Chemung river, 285. 

Chenango river, 286. 

Cohocton river, 285. 

Conewango creek, bead waters, 

a 283, e. 

ee river, 239, 

nesee river, ie ee ee 
Great Valley creek, He 
G Mesiovk oe SiS: 
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Hlevation (continued) 
Mohawk river and_ tributaries, 
271, 478; at Rome, 478. 
Normanskill, 264. 
Oak creek, 287. 
Olean creek, 284. 
Oneida river, 215. 
> QOtselic river, 286. 
Owego creek, 286. 
Sacandaga river, 268. — 
St Lawrence river, tributary 
lakes, 322. 
Salmon river west, 219; reser- 
voir, 612. 
- Saranac lake, 248. 
Sauquoit creek headwaters, 280. 
Schoharie creek, 273. 
Schroon river, 269, 635; reservoir, 
637. 
Seneca river, 215. 
Skaneateles lake, 347. 
Susquehanna river, 284. 
Tioga river, 285. 
Tioughnioga river, 286. 
Unadilla river, 286. 
Wallkill river, 695. 
Wappinger creek, 258. 
Ellicott, Joseph, 728. 
Ely, Harvey, 442. 
Emery, Charles E., 526. 
Empire State Power Co., 274, 483, 
‘Emslie, Peter, 647. 
Engineers, chief of, 313, 315. 


‘Engineers on Deep Waterways, \ 


Board of, 311, 317, 357, 612. - 
Engineers Society of Mawes: New | 


732; eastern division, 751; eastern 
division water supply, 752; eleva- 
tion and distances, Rome level, 
804; enlargement of 1835, 33; 
enlargement completed in 1862, 
733; evaporation, loss of water, 
825, 826, 827, 828, 829; filtration, 
loss of water, 825, 826, 827, 828, 
829; first-mention, 727; value of 
freight carried, 719; Genesee 
feeder, relations, 579; Genesee 
river temporary source of supply, 
598; grain carried, 735; ground 
broken, 729; growth and decline, 
736; historical, 592; improvement 
1895, T19, 738; leakage at struc- 
tures, 826, 827; middle division, 
description, 755; middle division, 
water supply, 759; Nine Mile 
creek feeder, 762; organization of 
transportation companies, 737; 
original dimensions, 729, 825; 
original locks, 740; Owasco feeder, 
762; proposed power canal along 
line, 820; principal facts, 150; 
Putnam brook feeder, 762; quan- 
tity of water to supply losses, 


830; radical enlargement, 801; ~ 


regulator of railways, 734; rela- 
tions of Highteenmile creek, 671; 
size of boat, 817; Skaneateles 
feeder, 762; tolls, 720; tonnage, 


Beier? Bath crag 


PO ee 
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rivers, 172; summit level of deep 
waterways, 791; 
negative: conclusions of George 
J. Symons as to significance on 
‘River Thames, 139; Croton river, 
188; Genesee river, 188; Hudson 
river, 1388; Muskingum river, 138; 
significance of, 1388. 
Byershed, Thomas, 651. 


Faesch and Piccard, 653. 

Fairley, John A., 808. 

Fanning, J. T., 643. 

Farms, Connecticut, 565; Massa- 
chusetts, 565; New York, 565; 
Rhode Island, 565. 

Fernow, B. E., 185. 

Fitz Gerald, Desmond, 84, 184. 

Flatbush Water Co., 678, 697. 

Floods, cause, 426; impracticable to 

remove ice dams, 470; lack of 
data, 435; modified by tem- 
porary pondage, 446; percent- 


age of catchment controlled, 


437; prediction of hights, 439; 
relations to hight of ground 
water, 426; reservoir control, 
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438; silt carried by, 433; sum-_ 


mary, 490. 
Black river, 462; computed by 
Francis’s formula in compari- 


son with Cornell experiments, | 
463; measurement, 463; pon- | 
©) dage, 464; water yield, 463. + 
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Floods (continued) 
Hudson river, conditions required 


for produetion, 469; freshets 
and ice gorges, 469. 

Middleville, 485. 

Mohawk river, 481; of August 


1898, 479. 
Newport, 485. 
Niagara river, unknown, 441. 
Oswego river, effect of pondage in 
reducing, 458. 
Rochester 1865, 442; bridge open- 
ings, 444. 
Seine river, France, hights, 425. 
Stittsville, 485. 
Susquehanna river, 1865, 486. 
Tiber river, Italy, 428, 424. 
Floods, cubic feet per second per 
square nile 
Allegheny river, 489. 
Beaver Bam creek, 461. 
Beaver rivers 466. _ 
_Black river, 465. 
Buffalo creek; 440. 
Canada creek, Hast, 479, 484. 
Canada creek, West, 479, 484. 
Catskill creek, 474. 
Cayadutta creek, 482. 
Chemung river, 488. | 
Chenango river, 487. _ 
Chittenango creek, 459. 
Croton river, 472. 
466. ti a e. : < 
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Floods, cubic feet per second per 

square mile (continued) 

Otter creek, 466. 

Raquette river, 467. 

Rondout creek, 474. 

Salmon river, west, 461. 

Sandy creek, north branch, 461 ; 
south branch, 461. 

Sauquoit creek, 485. 

Schoharie creek, 483, 484. 

Schroon river, 475. 

Seneca river, 459. 

Skinner creek, 461. 

Susquehanna river, 486. 

Tonawanda creek, 441. 

Trout brook, 461. 

Wallkill river, 474. 

Wood creek, 459. 

Woodhull creek, 466. 

Flower, Governor, 575. 

Foote, Nathaniel, 569. 

Forbes, George, 654. 

Forbes-Leith, A. J., 652. 

Forests, area of Adirondack park, 
175; area of Catskill park, 177; 
classification of lands in Adiron- 
dack park, 175; conserve stream 


flow, 174; decrease in productive | 


capacity of State if reforested, 
184; dense, increase runoff, 173; 
duties of Forest Preserve Board, 


45; effect of, in conserving. | 
stream flow, 232; equivalent in | 
protective effect, 180; Ce epeam 


Fox, Austin G., 742, 743. 

Fox, William F., 291. 

Frazil ice, development in New 
York streams, 840; remedy for, 
840. 

Freeman, John N., 
694, 701, 702, TOT. 

Frye, Alfred B., 820. 

Fuertes, James H., 697, 702. 

Fulton, Robert, 728. 


190, 378, 411, 


Gardner, Addison, 443. 

Garrett, John W., 745. 

Gaskill, Charles B., 647. 

Geddes, George, 728. 

Geddes, James, 592, 729. 

General Electric Co., 559. 

Genesee Paper Co., 495. 

Genesee River Co., description, 601 ; 
method of procedure, 604; pre- 
amble to act, 603; price for 
water, 603; relocation of Pennsyl- 
vania railway, 604, 

Geology, relation to stream flow. 
163; streams north of Salmon 
river west, 501; water centers, 
519; western New York, 717. 

Battenkill river, 170. 
Black river, 354. 
Canada creek, Hast, 414. 
Canada creek, West, 416. 
Catskill ereek, 263. 


ne Tene 
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Geology (continued) 
Schroon river, 403, 681. 
Seneca river, 345. 
Skaneateles lake, 347. 
Staten Island, 713. 
Wallkill river, 260, 698, 701. 
German-American Improvement Co., 
679. 
Gilbert, J. H., 137. 


Glens Falls Portland Cement Works, 


558. 

Great Eastern Canal, 
and estimated cost, 821, 822. 

Great lakes, discharge, 311, 319; 
effect of obstructing water, 317; 
loss of water, 316, 322; water 
levels, 311. 

Green, Andrew H., 750. 

Green, George E., 716. 

Greene, David M., 462. 

Greene, Francis V., 796, 808, 810. 

Greenidge, C. A., 665. 

Groat, L. H., 656. 

Ground water, 


relation of low 


water to, 202; relation of voids’ 


in soils, 453; storage of Genesee 

river, 458, 454. _- 
Guyot, Arnold, 43. 
Gzowski, Sir Casimir S., 315. 


— 


enna Falls Water Power Co., 
666; canal, 668; dam, 667; de- 
velopment, 668; power developed, 
669. 

Harper, John, 650. 


Hatch, James H., 671. 


description 


© 
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Hoffman, Michael, 782. 

Holland Land Co., 675. 

Holley, Myron, 728. 

Holly Manufacturing Co., 673. 

Hough, Franklin B., 172, 224. 

Howe, Walter, 652. 

Howell, D. J., 408. 

Hudson River Electric Co., 668. 

Hudson’ River Power Transmission 
Co., 559, 622, 659; development, 
660; location, 659. 

Hudson River Water Power Co., 
622, 660; capacity, 660; develop- 
ment, 660; electrical development, 
661; location, 660; reservoir, 660 ; 
resources, 661. ; 

Hutchinson, Holmes, 7382. 

Hydraulic RSs Co.’s race, 858. 

Improvements;. cost of several, 
742; Oa Orchard cisek 675. 

Indian Rivey \, 270. - 3 

Indurated Fibre Co., 672. 

International Deep Waterways As- 
sociation, 317. 

International Paper Co., 373, 550, 
870. 


Jackson Lumber om 672. 
Jacob, Arthur, 427. 


- Jamaica Water Supply > CO., 679. 


James, Darwin R., 741. 
Jenne, Daniel C., 540. o 
Jervis, John B., 323, 732, 825. 


Jesup, Morris K., 652. 


ote 133 eh 745, 
wane 78. 
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Lake Erie, water level, 311; water McKinstry, Jobn, 5386. 

supply of Buffalo, 858; wind McLouth, Charles, 575. 

action, 3138. Manhattan Water Supply Co., 676. 
Lake Ontario and Seneca Lake Manufacturing, encouragement, 56T ; 


Navigation Co., 532. 

Lake Ontario Water Co., 854. 

Lakes of central New York, how 
they tend to reduce floods, 113; 
fluctuations, 112; list, 216. 

Lanier, Charles, 652. 

Larocque, Joseph, 652. 

Lattimore, S. A., 846, 850, 854, 850. 

Lawes, Sir J. B., 137. 

Ledoux, J. W., 854. 

Litigations, Canal Appraisers vs the 
People, 533; Kempshall vs Com- 
missioners of Canal Fund, 535; 
People vs Canal Appraisers, 534; 
People vs Tibbetts, 533; Stacey, 
Richard M. vs City of Syracuse, 


547; Waller vs State of New 
York, 551. 

Little, W. P., 655. 

Livingston, Robert R., 728. 

Lockport, economic statistics, 673; 
rental for waterpower, 673; re- 
sult of building canal, 671; water 
supply, 714; water yield in 
vicinity, 715; wells, 715. 

Lockport Hydraulic Power Co., 671, 
836. 

Lockport Paper Co., 672. 

Long Island,legal principles apply | 
a ibs taking of water from sands, — 

length -and Naess oe aa 


discouraged, 873; value of 
water in New York, 775. 
Ballston Springs, 559. 
Cohoes, 559. 
Connecticut, 561. 
Highteenmile creek, 672. 
Fishkill creek, 712. 
Fort Edward, 559. 
Fort Miller, 559. 
Glens Falls, 558. 
Hadley, 559. 
Lansingburg, 559. 
Lockport, 671. 
Massachusetts, 561. 
Mechanicyville, 559. 
New York, 561. 
Palmers Falls, 559. 
Rhode Island, 561. 
Sandy Hill, 558. 
Saratoga Springs, 559. 
Schenectady, 559. 
Schuylerville, 559. 
Seneca river, 538. 
Troy, 559. 
Wappinger creek, 712. , 
Waterford, 559. 
Watervliet, 559. 
Marichal, Arthur, 330. 
Marsh, Daniel, 182, 494, 852, 
- Mascart, B., 653. 
| Medina Business aoe Association, 
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Minimum flow per cubic foot per 
second per square mile 
Allegheny river, 512. 
Black river, 502. 

Canada creek, East, 511. 
Canada creek, West, 511. 
Canadaway creek, west branch, 

491, 

Catskill creek, 507. 
Cayadutta creek, 509. 
Clove creek, 507. 
Croton river, 505. 
Delaware river, 512. 
Esopus creek, 507. 
Fish creek, west branch, 501. 
Fishkill creek, 506. 
Genesee river, 494. 
Hemlock lake, 498. 
Hudson river, 504. 
Kinderhook creek, 508. 
Mohawk river, 508. 
Niagara river, 491. 
Normanskill, 507. 
Oatka creek, 496. 
Oriskany creek, 512. 
Oswegatchie river, 503. 
Oswego river, 499. 
Raquette river, 503. 
Rondout creek, 507. 
Salmon river west, 501. 
Sauquoit creek, 512. 
Schoharie creek, 510. 
Schroon river, 508. 
Seneca river, 501. 
Susquehanna river, 512. 
Wallkill river, 507. 
Mississippi River Commission, 314. 
Monroe, 8S. E., 486. 
Montauk Water Co., 679. 
Montreal Flood Commission, 840. 
Montreal Harbor Commissioners, 840. 
Moore, Henry, 721. 
Morgan, Pierpont, 652. 


‘Morgan-Smith Co., 669. 


Morris, Gouverneur, 593, TAC 

Mountains, eastern New York, 42; 

- main mass of State, 43; western 
New York, 40. 


" ‘Mullins, Lieutenant General J., 116. 


Mumford, George B., 443. 
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Nelson Knitting Co., 414. 
New York, change in economic con- 
ditions, 887; cities, 521; decline 
of commerce, 748; future com- 
mercial policy, 875; comparison 
by equivalent areas, 529; con- 
tradictory laws paralyze industry, 
558; contradictory laws relating 
to water, 552; owns beds of Hud- 
son and Mohawk rivers, 534, 535 ; 
State’s responsibility for owner- 
ship of Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers, 535; laws discourage 
manufacturing by waterpower, 
888; no general mill act, 530; 
special mill acts vs general mill 
acts, 552; why no mill act has been 
enacted, 581; preeminent position, 
30; relation of State to power de- 
velopmerg ion: rivers, 31; rank, 
528; River Improvement Commis- 
sion, 552;/"sewage disposal, 522; 
steampower in 1900, 526; titles 
to lands derived from the laws of 
Holland, 581; topographical map, 
523; waterpower in 1900, 526; 
relative development of water- 
power in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, 555; pre- 
ferable plan for water supply, 
522; Water Supply Commission, 
526; duties of Water Supply and 
Sewage Disposal Commission, 
523: 
_ New York and Hudson Lae? Aque- 
duct Co., 643. 
New York and Wastchester Water 
Co., 679. ’ 
New York canals, early history, 
720-83; first mention, 720, 726; 
continuously descending, north- 
ern and southern routes, 805, 
806; ship canal, 766; cost of 
surveys for ship canal, 777; es-— 
sential to commercial — pros- 
perity, 822; list, 823-24; im- 
_. provement of rivers, 720, 727. 
Barge, 801-20. 
Black river, 539, 544, 751. 
Cayuga and Seneca, 537, "Sih 
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New York canals (continued) 

Champlain, 729, 750. 

Chemung, 731. 

Chenango, 7381. 

Crooked Lake, 731. 

Erie, 592, 671, 719, 751, 801, 825. 
See also Hrie canal. 

Genesee Valley, 738, 764. 

Oneida Lake, 788, 750. 

Oswego, 731, 751, 762. 

New York Central and Hudson 
River Railway, 737, 849. 

New York Commerce Commission, 
conclusions, 745. 

Niagara Falls, future development, 
656; power tunnel, 651, 653. 

Niagara Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce, 657. 

Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and 
Manufacturing Co., 648, 649; 
method of development, 649; 
power furnished, 648, 650; supply 
canal, 650. 

Niagara Falls Park Reservation, 
651, 

Niagara Falls Power Co., 651; de- 
velopment, 653; historical, 651- 
55; method of development, 652; 
power furnished, 654-55. 

Niagara Paper Co., 672. 


_ Niagara River Hydraulic Tunnel, 


Power and Sewer Co., 652. 


Nichols, L. L,, 462. aes 
Noble, ees 
North, Edward P. TAL, 820. . 
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on forestry, 870; effect of Inter- 
national Paper Co. on water 
storage, 872; exports, 866; growth 
of paper and pulp business, 554; 
mechanical pulp first used, 869; 
New York compared with Massa- 
chusetts, 866-67; number of es- 
tablishments in New York, 866; 
number of sulphite mills in New 
York, 869; origin, 869; principal 
woods used, 868; processes of re- 
duction to pulp, 868; quantity of 
Canadian spruce, 865; quantity of 
domestic spruce, 865; quantity 
of timber cut, 872; relative rank 
of New York, 868; soda process 
first used, 869; sulphite process 
first used, 869; total cost of ma- 
terials, 865; total use of wood, 
865; total value of product, 866; 
use of rags, 866; use of ‘steam- 


power, 867; use of waterpower, 


867. 
Partridge, John N., 796. 
Patten, John, 821. : 
Peck’s History of Rochester, 442. 
Percolation, summit level of deep 
waterways, 791; sEeeees strata, 
168. E 


Philadelphia Water ‘Department, 80. 


Pittsburg Ree ee 646, 659. 


Ponzi, Prof., 424. 


Feomiaet density of in New Mee, 


a 
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Queens County Water Co., 679. 
Quinby, I. F., 443. 
Quintus, 315. 


Rainfall, accuracy of records, 91; 
air cooled by rain, 88; formula 
for hight of gage, 85; low at 
Hemlock Lake, Avon, Penn Yan, 
Lyons and Geneva, 149; me- 
teorological divisions, 514; 
meteorological tables, list, 26; 
minimum at various places in 
New York, 97-104; relation of 
May to runoff, 120; relation of 
minimum to runoff, 105; rela- 
tion to air circulation, 47; rela- 
tion to hight of water in wells, 
161. 

Avon, 89. 
Canadaway creek, 491. 
Croton river, 189. 
Eaton brook, 420, 421. 
Genesee river, 108, 189, 308. 
Great lakes, 294, 298, 311, 315, 
sakey 

Hemlock lake, 89, 340, 498. 
Hudson river, 107, 189, 629. 
Jacksonville, 90. 
Lake Champlain, 357. 
Lake George, 643. 
Long Island, 689. 
Longs Peak, 91. 
Loup river, Neb., 109. 
Madison brook, 420, 421. 

- Massachusetts, western, 171. 
Mississippi Teatestirs, 299: 
‘Mississippi valley, 90. 


‘Mohawk catchment 1898, 479, 480. | 


eee Boeri, £0. 
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Rankine, William B., 652, 654, 655. 
Raymond, Charles W., 777. 
Real estate 


Connecticut, 561. 
Massachusetts, 561. 
New York, 561. 
Rhode Island, 561. 


Reservoirs, amount of water to 


streams, 614; effect in moderat- 
ing floods, 456; limit of stor- 
age, 628; quantity of storage 
on the several plateaus, 515; 
relation on Mississippi to Great 
lakes, 300; storage proportional 
to catchment area, 582; water 
supply of Greater New York, 
681. 

Adirondack region, 613. 

Ashokam, 709. 

Basher ki fA. 

Big Moodna creek, TOT. 

Billings, 708. ee 

Black river, 572, 617, 621. 

Black river canal, 541, 543. 

Carpenters brook, 550. 

Catskill creek, 578, 702, 705. 

Cazenovia lake, 351; capacity, 
760; loss of water, 169. _ 

Cedar river, 271. 

Croton river, 380, 573. er 

Delaware river, 707. ; 

De Ruyter, 351, 761. E a 

_-Erieville, oa 760; loss of water, 
169. 

fs creek, 261, 578, 704. 

Fonesibore 160 a 

eae ae as ae ost, ne 


River 
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Reservoirs (continued) 


Oriskany creek, 417. 

Otisco lake, 762. 

Popolepen creek, 707. 

Raquette river, 668. 

Roeliff Jansen kill, 578. 

Rondout creek, 707. 

Salmon river, 571, 612, 615, 616, 

* 632; 

Schoharie creek, 573, 702, 706. 

Schroon river, 572, 625, 631, 633, 
635, 636, 637. 

Shawangunk creek, TOT. 

Stormville, 708, 709. 

Wallkill river, 578, 698. 

Wappinger creek, 573. 


Reynolds, 315. 
Ries, Heinrich, 701. 
Risler’s experiments, 


consumption 
of water, 35; depth of water per 
day, 36. 

Improvement ‘Commission, 


874. 


Rivers, permanent commission to 


control, 567; relation in Maine 
of runoff to catchment, 126. 
Allegheny, description, 282; scope, 
284; tributaries, 282. 
Ausable, length, 249; undeveloped 
waterpowers, 250. 

Battenkill, fall, 266; water yield, 
267. 
Beaver, storage at Stillwater, 223. 
ee ee Lpgrih points, 


Hoosie, fall, 265; 
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evaporation, 191; water yield, 
380. 

Delaware, description, 289; pos- 
sibility of power development, 
291; slope, 289. 

Desplaines, hight of 
water, 301. 

East, value, 292. 

Genesee, annual flood a benefit, 
451; deforested, 131; descrip- 
tion, 210; early claimants for 
damages at Rochester, 600; fall, 
582; gagings of low water flow, 
182; law of runoff, 446; low 
water periods, 129; memorial 
for damages on account of 
canal, 599; precipitation highest 
at source, 88, 89; proportion of 
catchment in forest in 1846, 
183; public highway, 598; 
rapid runoff of upper section, 


ground 


450; regulation, 583; relation 


of floods at Mt Morris and 
Rochester, 449, 450; relation of 


flows at Mt Morris and Roches- : 


ter, 452; relative catchment at 
Mt Morris and Rochester, 453; 
summer floods, 450; total horse- 
power, 592; tributaries, 211; 
weir measurements, 333, 334. 

reservoirs in 

Massachusetts, 265. 
Hudson, cost and capacity of com- 


pensating reservoirs, 641; he 


ee Oe “os ia 
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tributaries, 252; tributaries of Roberts, Louis, 869. 


tidal portion, 468. Rochester, dams, 605; discharge 
Indian, cost of storage, 271; through conduit of waterworks, 
dam, 270. 338; falls, 606; permanent power, 

- Mohawk, cavities in -limestone, 611; raceways, 607; subdivision 
166; distance to headwaters of of water power among raceways, 
tributaries, 478; division at 607 ; steam power in use, 214; use 


Little Falls, 482; principal of soft coal, 588. 
falls, 272; titles to lands de- | Rochester and Brush Electric Light 


rived from laws of Holland, Co., 858. 

581; effect of temporary, pon- | Rochester,- Carroll and Fitzhugh 
_dage, 479; tributaries, 252, 271. race, 858. 
Muskingum, low water periods, | Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
ar: 569, 574. 


Niagara, developments affecting, Rochester Water Supply Co, 847. 
-292; discharge measurements, Roosevelt, Theodore, 742, 796. 


Bio. Royal Hlectric Co., 357. 
Oswego, computed runoff for cer- Runoff, amount, 202; constant rela- 
tain years, 1538. tion to gainfall, 164; Dickens's 
; Raquette, complete regulation ~formula,’ ‘116; erroneously esti- 
j _ possible, 425; fall, 666; power mated, 324; effect of forests, 
development, 666. ~178; exponential formulas, 197; 
Sacandaga, direction of flow, 267 ; formula, how derived, 110; no 
fall at Conklinville, 268. general formula, 82; Ryves’s 
St Lawrence, electrical develop- — formula, 116; gradually de- 
ment, 658; high water, 322; creasing, 83; influence of lakes, 
Long Sault rapids, 243; low 110; method of estimating ac- 
water, 322; difficult navigation, curacy, 197; universally over- 
794; power development, 657; estimated, 113; proportionate Vee 
present development, 659. part of rainfall, 119; rainfall to_ es 
Salmon river west, proportion ofa produce any at all, 164; rela-— a3 
eatchment in forest, 219; pro- tion in Maine to ‘catchment, 
posed water ‘supply for Syra- | — 126; relations to ground, water, 7 
—cuse, 219. 203; summer months in New F 
_ Saranac, fall and Jength, 248. Jersey, 164; summer _months in 


‘hroon, direction of flow, 269 ; New York, 164; ; variation for 
3 different sotls, 162; variation. 51 eee 
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Runoff (continwed) 
Madison brook, 420, 421. 
Mississippi reservoirs, 299. 
Muskingum river, 108, 189. 
Niagara river, 38, 315, 317; 319. 
Oak Orchard creek, 674. 
Oatka creek, 337; relations to 
Genesee river, 338. 
Oriskany creek, effect of reser- 
voirs, 417. 
Pequannock river, N. A er 
Republican river, Neb., 109. 
St Lawrence river, 39, 322. 
Schroon river, how modified, 400. 
South Platte, Col., 109. 
Thames river, 341. 
Russell, John E., 294, 766. 
~ Russell, Thomas, 90, 125, 489. 


St Catharine, Board of Trade, 796. 

St Lawrence Power Co., 658. 

Saratoga Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Co., 6638. 

Scatcherd, John W., 796. 

Schenck, Martin, 576, 814. 

Schieren, Charles A., 750. 

Schoellkopf, Jacob F., 648. 

Schroon River Pulp Co., 635. 

Schuyler, Phillip, 723. 

Scott, Thomas A., 745. 

Seddon, James A., 317. 

Sellers, Coleman, 653. 

Seneca Lock & Navigation Co., 586, 


of near Batavia, 863; yield of at 
Williamsville, 863. 

Staten Island Water Supply Co., 
679. 

Statistics, agriculture in relation to 
waterpower, 565; importance of 


right conclusions, 528; population 


in relation to manufacturing, 560. 

Stetson, Francis L., 652. 

Streams, backward state of weir 
measurements, 330; characteris- 
tics, 427; concave profile, 422; 
divided into three parts, 422; 
formula, 125; division into classes, 
127; how gaged, 124; Howes 
cave, 166; Lausanne, Switzerland, 
167; Luray cave, 167; Mammoth 
cave, 167; methods of gaging, 
328; relation of flow to ground 
water, 120; relation of geology to 
runoff, 165; safe yield, 114; weir 
formula, 331; weir measurements, 
133. 

Swamps, drainage, 568; value, 865. 
Cicero, 864. 

Conewango, 864. 
Flint creek, 864. 
Montezuma marsh, 864, 
Oak Orchard, 864. 
Tonawanda, 864. 
Wallkill valley , 864, 
Weedsport, 864. 
Sweet, Charles A., 652. 
Sweet, Elnathan, 576, 801. 


| Sweet, S. H., 422. ga 


Swet, AL, 67, = 


. 
¥ 


HYDROLOGY OF THE 


Topography 

Black river, 463. 

Croton river, 188. 

Genesee river, 188. 

Hudson river, 188. 

Muskingum river, 188. 
Traders Paper Co., 672. 
Transportation, early, cost, 723; ex- 

plorations for, 720, 770; time, T2383; 
Trautwine, John C., jr, 330. 
Trenton Falls Power Co., 278. 
Turner, E. T., 88. 
Turretini, Theodore, 653. 
Twombly, Hamilton McK., 652. 


Union Bag and Paper Co., 559. 
Unwin, W. C., 653. 
Utiea Gas and Electric Co., 665. 


Vanderbilt, William H., 745. 

Vanderbilt, William K., 652. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, 593, 728. 

Velschow, Franz A., 83. 

Vermeule, ©. C., 105, 121, 134, 164, 
170, 186, 474. 

Vernon-Harcourt, L. F., 425. 

yon Wex, Gustav Ritter, 427. 


Ward, Lebbeus B., 680. 
Ward, Lewi A., 448. 
Warrington, Robert, 137. 
Washington, George, 721. 
Water analysis 
Devil’s lake, 862. 
Gates well, 846. 
Genesee river, 856-57. 
Hamilton Springs, 862. 
Hemlock lake, 843. 
Honeoye creek, 855. 
Horseshoe lake, 862. 
Lake Brie, 859-60. 
Lake Ontario, 854. 
Mill Springs, 862. 
Oak Orchard creek, 861. 
Snow springs, 850. 
wells near Shelby Center, 861. 
Water centers, area, 517; descrip- 
tion of, 517; quantity of water 
from, 519; streams issuing from, 
518; towns supplied, 520. 
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Water growing, 81; 
eentage of total runoff in storage 
period, 119; 
storage, 80. 


periods, per- 


replenishing, 81; 
Waterpower, 


culture, 
ment; 


compared with 

567; future 

838; greatest 
ment of reservoirs, 5381; value 
of horsepower, 566; total in 
New York, 571; use in paper 
and pulp business, 554; average 
of wheels, 571; wheels used for 
gaging, 829; wheels at Fort 
Edward, 373 : wheels at Me- 
chanicville, 373. 

Adirondack region, 555. 

Ausable river, undeveloped power 
on, 250% ¢ 

Battenkill river, 266. 

Beaver rivér, 220: 

Black river, chief points, 226. 

Black Rock, obstruction to naviga- 
tion at, 670. 

Canada creek, west, 665. 

Cohoes, basis of original develop- 
ment at, 235; interference with 
at, 775; price at, 885; mill- 
power at, 836. 7 

Erie Canal, 669. 

Genesee river, 571, 574, 602. 

Glens Falls, basis of original de 
velopment at, 235. 

Hoosic river, 265. 

Hudson river, 639; value on, 640. 

Lake George, 643. 

Little Falls, basis of original de- 
velopment at, 235. 

Lockport, basis of original de- 
velopment at, 235; price at, 836. 

Massachusetts, use in, 554; ad- 
vantage of, 562; reservoirs: in 
benefit to Hudson river, 5381. 

Massena, 243. 

Medina, 674, 675. 

Mohawk river, 272. 

Moose river, 223. 

Niagara Falls, 
price at, 836. 


agri- 
develop- 
develop- 


historical, - 646 ;- 
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Waterpower (continued) 

Oswego, basis of original develop- 
ment at, 235; mill power at, 
834; price at, 834. 

Oswego river, waterpower, 218. 

Rochester, basis of original de- 
velopment at, 285; price at, 837; 
dams, 605, 

Saranac river, 249. 

Schoharie creek, 668. 

Schroon river, 635. 

Seneca river, 345. 

Watertown, basis of development 
at, 235. 

Water supply, based on gagings, 
114; economy not desirable in 
canals, 829; estimates for 
canals, 831; no specific rule for 
estimating, 831; necessity for 
filtration, 712; municipal sup- 
plies should be drawn from 
forested areas, 187. 

Buffalo, 858. 

Champlain canal, 752. 

Oswego canal, 762. 

Rochester, 841, 842, 858. 

Staten Island, 712. 

Syracuse, 547, 551. 

western New York, 841. 

Water supply of Brooklyn borough, 

area, minimum flow and eleva- 

tion of original ponds, 687; how 


historical, 681; private companies, 
682; Ridgewood system, 681; 
sources, 683; statistics of seleu, 
686; theory, 685-86. 
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New Jersey, 695; number of 
municipal and private plants, 
679; private companies, quantity 
furnished, 679; quantity by 
gravity, by municipal works, 680 ; 
quantity, 679; quantity pumped 
by. municipal works, 680; relative 
quantity of surface and ground 
water, 679; report of commis- 
sion, 707; sources, 400; sources 
enumerated, 694. 

Water yield, Honeoye wien BT4: 
Lake Géorge, 250; relation to 
changes in agriculture, 34, 37; 
Schoharie creek in comparison 


with Canada na Hast’ and 
. West 512 ere : Pa 
Watertown, erected a etey) 225 ; 


origin of name, 225. 

Watson, Elkanah, 721, 723; 728. 

Weed, Smith M., 741. =~ | 

Weir, Charles G., 717. 

West Troy Motor Co., 403. 

Westerman and Co., 672. 

Western Inland Lock Navigation 
Co., 582, 722, 728, 724, 725, 726, 
729, 

Westinghouse Hlectrical and Manu: 
facturing Co., 654, 657. 


- Weston, Theodore, 687. - : 
— Weston, William, 725. re 
collected, 683; driven wells, 690; | 


Wheeler, W. H., 427... pi <a 
Whipple, George C., 844. — ge 
White, Canvass, 729. — Mes 
Whitridge, F. W., 652. “Sts 


| Whitney, George J, 443,000 
Water supply of Greater New York, om = ra * 
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New York State Education Department 
New York State Museum 


PUBLICATIONS 


Postage or express to places outside of New York State must be paid 
in addition to the price given. On 10 or more copies of any one publica- 
tion 20% discount will be given, the buyer to pay transportation. Editions 
printed are only large enough to meet special claims and probable sales. 
When the sale copies are exhausted, the price for the few reserve copies 
is advanced to that charged by secondhand booksellers, in order to limit 
their distribution to cases of special need. Such prices are inclosed in 
[]. All publications are in paper covers, unless binding is specified. 


Museum annual reports 1847-date. All in print to 1892, 50c a volume, 75c¢ in 
cloth; 1892-date, 75c, cloth. 


These reports are made up of the reports of the director, geologist, paleontologist, botanist and 
entomologist, and museum bulletins and memoirs, issued as advance sections of the reports. 


Geologist’s annual reports 1881-date. Rep’ts I, 3-13, 17-date, O; 2, 14-16, Q. 


The annual reports of the early natural history; survey, 1837-41, are out of print. 

Reports 1-4, 1881-84, were published only in separate form. Of the sth report 4 pages were 
reprinted in the 39th museum report, and a supplement to the 6th report was included in the goth 
museum report. The 7th and subsequent reports are included in the 4rst and following museum 
reports, except that certain lithographic plates in the r1th report (1891) and 13th (1893) are omitted 
from the 45th and 47th museum reports. , 

Separate volumes of the following only are available. 


Report Price Report Price Report Price 
12 (1892) $.50 17 $.75 2x .« $.40 
14 «7S 18 “75 oe +40 
15, 2V. 2 19 -40 2 Ly press 
16 I 20 50 


E 


In 1898 the paleontologic work of the State was made distinct from the geologic and was 
reported separately from 1899-1903. The two departments were reunited in 1904. 


Paleontologist’s annual reports 1899-1903. 


See fourth note under Geologist’s annual reports. 

Bound also with museum reports of which they form a part. Reports for 1899 and 1900 may be 
had for 20c each. Those for rgor—-3 were issued as bulletins. In 1904 combined with geologist’s 
report, : 


Entomologist’s annual reports on the injurious and other insects of the cd 
State of New York 1882-date. 


Reports 3-19 bound also with museum reports 0-46, 48-57 of which they form a part. Since — 


1808 these reports have been issued as bulletins. eports 3-4 are Out of print, other reports with 
prices are: 
Report Price Report Price Report Price 

I $.50 9 $.25 15 (En. 0) $.15 

2 +30 10 35 TOCC nia si 625 

5 +25 II +25 17( “ 14) .30 - 

6 ins 12 +25 18. (@ So Ney) 

7 +20 73 +10 x9 ( ““ 2x)! «5 

8 <25 14(En 5) .20 20 In press 


; oe, 
Reports 2, 8-r2 may also be obtained bound separately in cloth at 2s5c in addition to the price 
given above. 


] 
. 
: 
, 


Botanist’s annual reports 1867-date. ee 


Bound also with museum reports 21-date of which they form a part; the first botanist’s report 
appeared in the 21st museum report ‘and is numbered 21. Reports 21-24, 29, 31-41 were not pub- 
lished separately. 5 

Separate reports 25-28, 30, 42-50 and 52 (Botany 3) are out of print. Report 51 may be had — 7 

‘for 4oc; 53 for 20c; 54 for soc. Since the ssth these reports have been issued as bulletins. 

Descriptions and illustrations of edible, poisonous and unwholesome fungi of New York have 
been published in volumes 1 and 3 of the 48th museum report and in volume r of the 4oth, 5rst, 5 
sad, sqth and ssth reports. The descriptions and illustrations of edible and unwholesome species 
contained in goth, srst and sad reports have been revised and rearranged, and, combined with 

~ others more recently prepared, constitute Museum memoir 4. : ee 


/ 


MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 


Museum bulletins 1887-date. O. To advance subscribers, $2 a year or 50¢ 
a year for those of any one division: (1) geology, economic geology, mineralogy, 
(2) general zoology, archeology and miscellaneous, (3) paleontology, (4) 
botany, (5) entomology. 


Bulletins are also found with the annual reports of the museum as follows: 


a a. + oe 


Bulletin Report Bulletin Report Bulletin Report Bulletin Report 
Gi 48, V-I Pa a 54, V.1 En 7-9 53, V-I Ar 3 52, Vt 
2 51, Vt 2308 LF Weg 10 was vse 4 54s Ver 
2) 52, V-I 4 cai IL eave8 i. V.3 
4 54, V-4 5,6 55, Vel 12, 13 V.4 6 55, V-r 
5 56, V.r 7-9 56, V.2 14 J 7 56, V.4 
Eg.s5,6 48, v.2 Z 3 53, V-r 15-18 56, V3 Ms 1,2 v.4 
7 50, V.t 4 54s V-E Bo 3 52, V.t : 
8 53) Vel 5-7 v.3 4 Say Wak Memoir 
9 54) V-2 8 55) V-I 5 55) V2 2 49, V.3 
10 phives 9 56, V-3 6 56, V-4 3.4 53) V2 
ibs 56, V.r En 3 48, V.r Arr 50, V.I 
M 2 bene 4-6 52, V.I 2 GE, Vex 


The figures in parenthesis indicate the bulletin’s number as a New York State Museum bulletin. 


Geology. G1 (14) Kemp, J. F. Geology of Moriah and Westport Town- 
ships, Essex Co. N. Y., with notes on the iron mines. 38p. 7pl. 2 maps. 


Sep. 1895. 0c. : 
G2 (19) Merrill, F: J. H. Guide to the Study of the Geological Collections 
of the New York State Museum. 162p. 119pl. map. Nov. 1898. [50c] 
G3 (21) Kemp, J. F. Geology of the Lake. Placid Region. 24p. ipl. map. 


Sep. 1808. 5c. 

G4 (48) Woodworth, J. B. Pleistocene Geology of Nassau County and 
Borough of Queens. 58p. il. gpl. map. Dec. 1901. 25¢. 

G5 (56) Merrill, F: J. H. Description of the State Geologic Map of 1901. 
42p. 2 maps, tab. Oct. 1902. 0c. 

G6 (77) Cushing, H. P. Geology of the Vicinity of Little Falls, Herkimer 
Co. o8p. il. isp]. 2 maps. Jan. 1905. 30¢. 

Woodworth, J. B. Pleistocene Geology of the Mooers Quadrangle. In press. 

Ancient Water Levels of the Champlain and Hudson Valleys. In 

press. , 

Cushing, H. P. Geology of the Northeast Adirondack Region. In press. 

Ogilvie, I. H. Geology of the Paradox Lake Quadrangle. In press. 


Economie geology. Egl (3) Smock, J: C. Building Stone in the State af 


New York. 152p. Mar. 1888. Out of print. 

Eg2 (7) —— [irst Report on the Iron Mines and Iron Ore Districts in 
the State of New York. 6+7op. map. June 1889. Out of print. — 

Eg3 (10) —= Building Stone in New York. 210p. map, tab. Sep. 1890. 


Eg4 (11) Merrill, F: J. H. Salt and Gypsum Industries of New York. 92p. 
on ae 2 maps, 11 tab. Ap. 1893. [soc] § E 
Eg5 (12) Ries, Aeinrich. Clay Industries of New York. 174p. 2pl. map. _ 


Bgé (15) ‘Merges Jl. HS bE’New York ama 
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Mineralogy. M1 (4) Nason, F. L. Some New York Minerals and their 
Localities. 2op. rpl. Aug. 1888. [oc] 

M2 (58) Whitlock, H. P. Guide to the Mineralogic Collections of the New 
York State Museum. 15op. il. 3opl. 11 models. Sep. 1902. 40. 

M3 (70) —— New York Mineral Localities. I1op. Sep. 1903. 20¢- 


Paleontology. Pal (34) Cumings, E. R. Lower Silurian System of East- 
ern Montgomery County; Prosser, C: S. Notes on the Stratigraphy of 
Mohawk Valley and Saratoga County, N. Y. 74p. lopl. map. May 


1900. I5¢. 
Pa2 (89) Ciarke, J: M.; Simpson, G: B. & Loomis, F: B. Paleontologic 
Papers 1. 72p. il. 16pl. Oct. 1900. I5¢. 
Contents: Clarke, J: M. A Remarkable Occurrence of Orthoceras in the Oneonta Beds of 
the Chenango Valley, N.Y. 
——Paropsonema cryptophya; a Peculiar Echinoderm from the Intumescens-zone (Portage 
Beds) of Western New York. 
— Dictyonine Hexactinellid Sponges from the Upper Devonic of New York. 
__ The Water Biscuit of Squaw Island, Canandaigua Lake, NY 
Simpson, G: B. Preliminary Descriptions of New Genera of Paleozoic Rugose Corals. 
Loomis, F: B. Siluric Fungi from Western New York. 
Pa3 (42) Ruedemann, Rudolf. Hudson River Beds near Albany and their 
Taxonomic Equivalents. 114p. 2pl. map. AD. I90I. 25¢. 
Pa4 (45) Grabau, A. W. Geology and Paleontology of Niagara Falls and 
Vicinity. 286p. il. 18pl. map. Ap. Igor. 65c; cloth, 9oc. ; 
Pad (49) Ruedemann, Rudolf; Clarke, J: M. & Wood, Elvira. Paleon- 
tologic Papers 2. 240p. 13pl. Dec. 1901. 40¢. 
Contents: Ruedemann, Rudolf. Trenton Conglomerate of Rysedorph Hill. 
Clarke, J: M. Limestones of Central and Western New You Interbedded with Bituminous ie 
Shales of the Marcellus Stage. 4 
Wood, Elvira. Marcellus Limestones of Lancaster, Erie Co. N¢ Ye" 
Clarke, J: M. New Agelacrinites. A oe 
—vValue of Amnigenia as an Indicator of Fresh-water Deposits during the Devonic of New 
York, Ireland and the Rhineland. 
‘a . 
Pa6 (52) Clarke, J: M. Report of the State Paleontologist Igor. 28op. il. 
opl. map, 1 tab. July 1902. 400. 


Pa? (68) —— Stratigraphy of Canandaigua and Naples Quadrangles. 
78p. map. June 1904. 25¢. 
Pa8 (65) —— Catalogue of Type Specimens of Paleozoic Fossils in the New 
York State Museum. 848p. May 1903. $1.20, cloth. 
Pa9 (69) —— Report of the State Paleontologist 1902. 464p. sapl. 8 maps. 
Nov. 1903. $1, cloth. — 
Pal0 (80) —— Report of the State Paleontologist 1903. 3096p. 20pl. map. ye 
" Feb. 1905. 85c, cloth. 
“Pall (81) —— & Luther, D. D. Watkins and Elmira Quadrangles. 32p. ee 
fee map. Mar. 1905: 25c. - wae. 
 Pal2 (82) Geologic Map of the Tully Quadrangle. gop. map. Ap. 1905. 
206. Ni Nee 
- Grabau, A. W. Guide to the Geology and Paleontology of the Schoharie 
ee Region. J press. ee 
- Ruedemann, Rudolf. Cephalopoda of Beekmantown and Chazy Formations 
of Champlain Basin. In preparation. ae 


- goology, Z1 (1) Marshall, W: B. Preliminary List of New York Unioni- 
dae. 2op. Mar. 1892. 5¢. ae ene é ae 

eee (9) ——— Beaks of Unionidae Inhabiting the Vicinity of Albany, N. Y. 
 24p. ipl. Aug. 1890. 10c. |. set aS 

Z3 29) Miller, rea S. jr. Preliminary List of New York Mammals. 1247. 
Oc | eS 


5c. ia 

(33) Farr, MS. Check List of New York Birds. 224p. Ap. 1900. 25¢. 

8) Miller, G. S. jr. Key to the Land Mammals of Northeastern North — 
rica Oct. 1900. 15¢. (a 


MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 


Z9 (60) Bean, T. H. Catalogue of the Fishes of New York. 784p. Feb. 
1903. $1, cloth. ; 

Z10 (71) Kellogg, J. L. Feeding Habits and Growth of Venus mercenaria. 
30p. 4pl. Sep. 1903. Joc. 

Letson, Elizabeth J. Catalogue of New York Mollusca. Jn press. 

Paulmier, F.C. Higher Crustacea of New York City. In press. 

Eaton, E. H. Birds of New York. In preparation. 

Entomology. Enl (5) Lintner, J. A. White Grub of the May Beetle. 32p. 
il. Nov. 1888. oc. 

En2 (6) Cut-worms. 36p. il. Nov. 1888. Joc. 

En3 (13) San José Scale and Some Destructive Insects of New York 


State. 54p. 7pl. Ap. 1895. 5c. ; ; 
En4 (20) Felt, E. P. Elm-leaf Beetle in New York State. 46p. il. Spl. 


June 1808. 5c. 
See Ents. 
En5 (23) —— 14th Report of the State Entomologist 1898. 15op. il. pl. 
Dec. 1898. 20¢. 
En6 (24) —— Memorial of the Life and Entomologic Work of J. A. Lint- 


ner Ph.D. State Entomologist 1874-98; Index to Entomologist’s Re- 
ports I-13. 316p. tpl. Oct. 1899. 35¢. 
Supplement to 14th report of the state entomologist. 

En? (26) Collection, Preservation and Distribution of New York In- 
sects. 36p. il. Ap. 1899. 5c. 

En8 (27) —— Shade Tree Pests in New York State. 26p. il. spl. May 


1899. 5¢. 
En9 (31) —— isth Report of the State Entomologist 1899. 128p. June 


1900. 5c. 
Enl0 (36) —— 16th Report of the State Entomologist 1900. 118p. 16pl. 
Mar. 1901. 25¢. 


Enll (37) —— Catalogue of Some of the More Important Injurious and s 
Beneficial Insects of New York State. 54p. il. Sep. 1900. Joc. : 
Enl2 (46) —— Scale Insects of Importance and a List of the Species in a 
New York State. 4p. il. spl. June 1901. 25¢. y 
Enl3 (47) Needham, J. G. & Betten, Cornelius. Aquatic Insects in the 
Adirondacks. 234p. il. 36pl. Sep. 1901. 45c. ‘ 
Enl4 (58) Felt, E. P. 17th Report of the State Entomologist 1901. 232p. ¢ 
il. 6pl. Aug. 1902. 30. 
Enl5 (57) —— Elm Leaf Beetle in New York State. 46p. il 8pl. Aug. q 
1902. I5c. . 


This isa revision of En4 containing the more essential facts observed since that was prepared. 


Enl6 (59) Grapevine Root Worm. gop. 6pl. Dec. 1902. 5c. 
See Enrg. ™ 
Enl" (64) —— 18th Report of the State Entomologist ro02. 11op. 6pl. 


ay 1903. 20¢. 

En18 (68) Needham, J. G. & others. Aquatic Insects in New York. 322p. 
s2pl. Aug. 1903. 8oc, cloth. 

Enl9 (72) Felt, E. P. Grapevine Root Worm. 58p. 13pl. Nov. 1903. 20c. 

This is a revision of Enx6 containing the more essential facts observed since that was prepared. 

En20 (74) & Joutel, L. H. Monograph of the Genus Saperda. 88p. 
t4pl. June 1904. 25¢. 

En21 (76) Felt, E. P. 19th Report of the State Entomologist 1903. 1Sop. 4pl. 


904. I5¢. 
lena — Mosquitos or Culicidae of New York. 164p. il. 57pl. Oct. 
. 40¢. 
Needham, J. G. & others. May Flies and Midges of New York. In press. 
Felt, E. P. 20th Report of the State Entomologist 1904. In bak 


Botany. Bol (2) Peck, C: H. Contributions to the Botany of the Stat 
New York. 66p. 2pl. May 1887. ‘Out of print. any of the State of 


Bo2 (8) —— Boleti of the United States. o6p. Sep. 1880. [5oc 
Bo3 be eis Report of the State Botanist 1808. oes, i ae 1899. 
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Bo4 (28) —— Plants of North Elba. 206p. map. June 1899. 20¢. 

Bo5 (54) —— Report of the State Botanist 1901. 58p. 7pl. Nov. 1902. 4oc. 

Bo6 (67) —— Report of the State Botanist 1902. 1960p. 5pl. May 1903. 
5Oc. 

Bo? (75) —— Report of the State Botanist 1903. 7op. 4pl. 1904. 4oc. 


— Report of the State Botanist 1904. In press. 


Archeology. Arl (16) Beauchamp, W: M. Aboriginal Chipped Stone Im- 
plements of New York. 86p. 23pl. Oct. 1807. 25c. 


Ar2 (18) —— Polished Stone Articles used by the New York Aborigines. 
to4p. 35pl. Nov. 1897. 25c. 

Ar3 (22) —— Earthenware of the New York Aborigines. 78p. 33pl. Oct. 
1808. 25c. 

Ar4 (32) —— Aboriginal Occupation of New York. rgop. 16pl. 2 maps. 
Mar. 1900. 30C¢. 

Ar5 (41) —— Wampum and Shell Articles used by New York Indians. 
166p. 28pl. Mar. 1901. 3o¢. 

Ar6 (50) —— Horn and Bone Implements of the New York Indians. 112p. 
43pl. Mar. 1902. 30. 

Ar7 (55) ——Metallic Implements of the New York Indians. 94p. 38pl. 
June 1902. 25c. 

Ar8 (73) —— Metallic Ornaments of the New York Indians. 122p. 37pl. 
Dec. 1903. 30. y 

Ar9 (78) —— History of the New York Iroquois. 340p. 17pl. map. Feb. 
1905. 75c, cloth. >a: 

Arl10 (87) —— Perch Lake Mounds. 84p. tzpl. Af. "1905. 200. 


— Aboriginal Use of Wood in New York. Jn press. 

Miscellaneous. Msi (62) Merrill, F: J. H. Directofy of Natural History 
Museums in United States and Canada. 236p. Ap. 1903. 30¢. 

Ms2 (66) Ellis, Mary. Index to Publications of the New York State Nat- 
ural History Survey and New York State Museum 1837-1902. 418p. 
June 1903. 75c, cloth. 

Museum memoirs 1889-date. Q. 

1 Beecher, C: E. & Clarke, J: M. Development of some Silurian Brachi- 
opoda. 6p. 8pl. Oct. 1880. Out of print. 

2 Hall, James & Clarke, J: M. Paleozoic Reticulate Sponges. 350p. il. 7opl. 


1808. $1, cloth. : Z 
8 Clarke, J: M. The Oriskany Fauna of Becraft Mountain, Columbia Co. v 
N. Y. 128p. opl. Oct. 1900. 8oc. 2 


4 Peck, C: H. N. Y. Edible Fungi, 1895-909. 106p. 25pl. Nov. 1900. 75¢. ~ 


This includes revised descriptions and illustrations of fungi reported in the qgth, szst and sed. 
reports of the state botanist. : 


5 Clarke, J: M. & Ruedemann, Rudolf. Guelph Formation and Fauna of 

4 New York State. 1096p. 21pl. July 1903. $1.50, cloth. 

* 6 —— Naples Fauna in Western New York. 268p. 26pl. map. $2, cloth. 

7 Ruedemann, Rudolf. Graptolites of New York. Pt 1 Graptolites of the 
Lower Beds. 350p. 17pl. Feb. 1905. $1.50, cloth. — 

Felt, E. P. Insects Affecting Park and Woodland Trees. mw press. 

Clarke, J: M. Early Devonic of Eastern New York. In preparation. 

Natural history of New York. 3ov. il. pl. maps. Q. Albany 1842-04. 
__pIvistion 1 zooLocy. De Kay, James E. Zoology of New York: or, The = 
New York Fauna; comprising detailed descriptions of all the animals 
hitherto observed within the State of New York with brief notices of 
those occasionally found near its borders, and accompanied by appropri- 

ate illustrations. sv. il. pl. maps. sq. Q. Albany 1842-44. Out of print. 
Historical introduction to the series by Gov. W: H. Seward. 178p. 
v.I ptt Mammalia. 13+146p. 33pl. 1842. 
300 copies with hand-colored plates. ¢ 
y.2 pt2 Birds. 12+380p. 141pl. 1844. 
. Colored plates. , 
y.3 pt3 Reptiles and Amphibia. 7+o8p. pt4 Fishes. 15+415p. 1842. 
_ ptz-4 bound together. — 


MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 


v. 4 Plates to accompany V. 3- Reptiles and Amphibia 23pl. Fishes 7opl. 


1842. 


300 copies with hand-colored plates. 

v.5 pt5 Mollusca. 4+27Ip. 4opl. pt6 Crustacea. 70p. 13pl. 1843-44. 
Hand-colored plates: pts-6 bound together. 

DIVISION 2 BOTANY. Torrey, John. Flora of the State of New York; com- 
prising full descriptions of all the indigenous and naturalized plants hith- 
erto discovered in the State, with remarks on their economical and med- 
ical properties. 2v. il. pl._sq. Q. Albany 1843. Out of print. 

v.1 Flora-of the State of New York. 12t+484p. 72pl. 1843. 

300 copies with hand-colored plates. 

y.2 Flora of the State of New York. 572p. 8opl. 1843. 
300 copies with hand-colored plates. 

DIVISION 3 MINERALOGY. Beck, Lewis C. Mineralogy of New York; com- 
prising detailed descriptions of the minerals hitherto found in the State - 
of New York, and notices of their uses in the arts and agriculture. il. pl. 
sq. Q. Albany 1842. Out of print. 

y.1 ptt Economical Mineralogy. pt2 Descriptive Mineralogy. 24+530p. 
1842. 

8 nie additional to those printed as part of the text. 

DIVISION 4. GEOLOGY. Mather, W: W.; Emmons, Ebenezer; Vanuxem, Lard- 
ner & Hall, James. Geology of New York. 4v. il. pl. sq. Q. Albany 
1842-43. Out of print. 

v.1 ptt Mather, W: W. First Geological District. 37+653p. 46pl. 1843. 

v. Age Emmons, Ebenezer. Second Geological District. 10+437D. 17pl. 
1842. 

v.3 pt3 Vanuxem, Lardner. Third Geological District. 306p. 1842. 

v. 4 pt Hall, James. Fourth Geological District. 22+683p. 1opl. map. 
1043. : : 

DIVISION 5 AGRICULTURE. Emmons, Ebenezer. Agriculture of New York; 
comprising an account of the classification, composition and distribution 
of the soils and rocks and the natural waters of the different geological 
formations, together with a condensed view of the meteorology and agri- 
aa productions of the State. 5v. il. pl. sq. Q. Albany 1846-54. Out 
of print. 

v. eo of the State, their Composition and Distribution. 11+371p. 2rpl. 
1846. 

vy. 2 Analysis of Soils, Plants, Cereals, ete. 8+343+46p. 42pl. 1849. 

With hand-colored plates. 

v.3 Fruits, etc. 8+340p. 1851. 

v. 4 Plates to accompany v. 3. 95pl. 1851. 
and-colored. ~ 

y.s Insects Injurious ricul . 8+272p. : ’ 

Hien onete! plates. is Sd ht : os sopl aa 7 

DIVISION 6 PALEONTOLOGY. Hall, James. Palaeontology of New York. 8v. 
il. pl. sq. Q. Albany 1847-94. Bound in cloth. 

y.1 Organic Remains of the Lower Division of the New York System. 
23+338p. oopl. 1847. Out of print. 

v.2 Organic Remains of Lower Middle Division of the New York System. 
8+362p. ro4pl. 1852. Out of print. : 

v.3. Organic Remains of the Lower Helderberg Group and the Oriskan 
Sandstone. ptt, text. 12t532p. 1859. [$3.50] 

—— pt2, 143pl. 1861. [$2.50] : 

v.4 Fossil Brachiopoda of the Upper Helderberg, Hamilton, Portage and 
Chemung Groups. 11+1+428p. gopl. 1867. $2.50. 

v.5 ptr Lamellibranchiata_ 1. Monomyaria of the Upper Helderberg, “ 
Hamilton and Chemung Groups. 18+268p. 45pl._ 1884. _ $2.50. .: 

<a Lamellibranchiata 2. Dimyaria of the Upper Helderberg, Ham- — 
ilton, Portage and Chemung Groups. 62+203p. sipl. 1885. $2.50. 

— pt2_Gasteropoda, Pteropoda and Cephalopoda of the Upper Helder-— 
berg, Hamilton, Portage and Chemung Groups. 2v. 1879. v. 1, text. 
1st4g2p. v.2, 120pl. $2.50 for 2 v. —<“s 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


v.6 Corals and Bryozoa of the Lower and Upper Helderberg and Hamil- 
ton Groups. 24+298p. 67pl. 1887. $2.50. 

v.7 Trilobites and other Crustacea of the Oriskany, Upper Helderberg, 
Hamilton, Portage, Chemung and Catskill Groups. 64+236p. 46pl. 1888. 
Cont. supplement to v. 5, pt2. Pteropoda, Cephalopoda and Annelida. 
42p. 18pl. 1888. $2.50. 

v.8 ptr Introduction to the Study of the Genera of the Paleozoic Brachi- 
opoda. 16+367p. 44pl. 1892. $2.50. 

— pt2 Paleozoic Brachiopoda. 16+304p. 84pl. 1804. $2.50. 

Catalogue of the Cabinet of Natural History of the State of New York and 
- the Historical and Antiquarian Collection annexedthereto. 242p. O. 
1853. 

Handbooks 18y3-date. 714x12% cm. 

In quantities, x cent for each 16 pages or less. Single copies postpaid as below. 

H5 New York State Museum. 52p. il. 4c. 

Outlines history and work of the museum with list of staff rg02. 
H13 Paleontology. I2p. 2c. 


Brief outline of State Museum work in paleontology under heads: Definition; Relation to 
biology; Relation to stratigraphy; History of paleontology in New York. ; 
HI5 oes to Excursions in the Fossiliferous Rocks of New York. 
124p. 8c. 
oases of 32 trips covering nearly the entire series of Paleozoic rocks, prepared specially 
for the use of teachers and students desiring to acquaint themselves more intimately with the 
classic rocks of this State. f 
H16 Entomology. I6p. 2c. ae 
H17 Economic Geology. 44p. 4c. Pal =a 
H18 Insecticides and Fungicides. 20p. 3c. Fae: 
H19 Classification of New York Series of Geologic Formations. 32p.  3¢. 
Maps. Merrill, F: J. H. Economic and Geologic Map of the State of New 
York; issued as part of Museum bulletin 15 and the 48th Museum Report, 
vy. I. 59x67 cm. 1894. Scale 14 miles to I inch. 5c. ; 
— Geologic Map of New York. 1901. Scale 5 miles to 1 inch. In atlas 
form $3; mounted on rollers $5. Lower Hudson sheet 6oc. 
~The lower Hudson sheet, geologically colored, comprises Rockland, Orange, Dutchess, Putnam, 
Westchester, New York, Richmond, Kings, Queens and Nassau counties, and parts of Sullivan, 
Ulster and Suffolk counties; also northeastern New Jersey and part of western Connecticut. 
— Map of New York showing the Surface Configuration and Water 
Sheds. 1901. Scale 12 miles to I inch. 15¢. ; 
Geologic maps on the United States Geological Survey topographic base; 
scale 1 in.=1m. Those marked with an asterisk have also been pub- ae 
cs lished separately. a : 
_ *Albany county. Mus. rep’t 40, v. 2. 1898. 50c. 
Area around Lake Placid. Mus. bul. 21. 1808. 
Vicinity of Frankfort Hill [parts of Herkimer and Oneida counties]. 
Mus. rep’t 51, v. I. 1899. : 
Rockland county. State geol. rep’t 18. 18099. SS 
Amsterdam quadrangle. Mus. bul. 34. 1900. res 
; arts of Albany and Rensselaer counties. Mus. bul. 42. 1901. oc. 
jagara River. Mus. bul. 45. 1901. 25¢. : os, 
of Clinton county. State geol. rep’t 19. I9ot. ee 
ster Bay and Hempstead quadrangles on Long Island. Mus. bul. 48. — 


] 
; 
L 


~. 3 
Portions of Clinton and Essex counties. Mus. bul. 52, 1902 2 
Dart of town of Northumberland, Saratoga co. State geol. rep’t 21. 1903. _ 
Springs, Cayuga county and vicinity. Mus. bul. 69. 1903. 
lean quadrangle. Mus. bul. 69. 1903. oc. : ; oe ule eee 
raft Mt with 2 sheets of sections. (Scale 1 in. = % m) Mus. bul 
903. 206. : ssh Paes 
aigua-Naples quadrangles. Mus. bul. 63. 1904. 20c. — : 
s quadrangle. Mus. bul. 77. 1905. I5c. Be ne os 
-Elmira quadrangle. Mus. bul. 81. 1905. 20¢, apres 
s. bul. 82. 1905. oc. ae 
e. Mus. bul. 80. 1905. roc, — an 
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